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PREFACE. 


The  one  great  fact  of  the  last  fifty  years  in  the  scientific  world  has 
certainly  lieen  the  revival  of  historical  studies,  and  especially  that  eon- 
quest  which  has  been  achieved  of  the  ancient  past  of  the  East  by 
modem  criticism,  which  has  been  able  to  throw  light  into  the  darkest 
recesses  of  annals  long  buried  in  obscurity. 

But  a  short  half  century  ago,  litUe  was  known  of  the  ancient  world 
beyond  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Accustomed  to  look  on  these  two 
great  nations  as  the  representatives  of  ancient  civilisation,  it  was  easy  to 
ignore  all  that  had  taken  place  beyond  the  regions  of  Greece  and  Italy. 
It  was  almost  agreed  that  one  entered  the  domain  of  positive  history, 
only  in  setting  foot  on  the  soil  of  Europe,  It  was  known,  however, 
that  in  this  immense  tract  of  country,  lying  between  the  Nile  and  the 
Indus,  there  had  once  been  great  centres  of  civilisation — monarchies 
embracing  vast  territories  and  innumerable  tribes;  capitals  more  eitten- 
ave  than  our  modem  western  capitals;  palaces  as  sumptuous  as  those 
of  our  own  kings,  on  which,  as  some  vague  traditions  said,  their  proud 
builders  had  inscribed  the  pompous  history  of  their  deeds.  It  was  also 
known  that  these  ancient  nations  of  Asia  had  left  behind  them  mighty 
traces  of  their  passage  o'er  the  earth.  Heaps  of  ruins  in  the  desert,  and 
on  the  river  banks,  temples,  pyramids,  monuments  of  every  kind, 
covered  with  inscriptions  in  strange  and  unknown  characters,  and  the 
tales  of  travellers  in  these  countries — all  bore  witness  to  a  really  great  de- 
velopment of  sodal  culture.  But  this  greatness  was  to  be  found  only  in 
ruins,  in  fiagmentary  stories  of  Gredan  historians,  and  in  some  passages 
in  the  Bible.  And  as  everything  belonging  to  the  primitive  eastern  world 
assumes  colossal  proportions,  it  was  but  natural  to  infer  that  liction 
occupied  a  large  place  in  Biblical  story,  and  in  the  pages  of  Herodotus. 
To-day  everything  is  quite  changed.  In  all  its  branches  the  science  of 
antiquities  has  soared  to  a  height  previously  unknown,  and  its  disco- 
veries have  changed  the  page  of  history.  From  the  great  works  of  the 
learned  men  of  the  Renaissance,  the  civilisation  of  Greece  and  Rome 
was  supposed  to  be  known  to  its  very  base ;  and  yet  on  that  very 
civihsation  Archteolt^  has  been  found  to  throw  an  unexpected  light. 
The  study  and  correct  nnderstanding  of  the  ornamented  remains,  the 
history  of  art,  dates,  so  to  speak,  but  from  3resterday.  Winckelman 
doses  the  eighteenth,  and  Visconti  inaugurates  the  present,  century.  The 
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innnmerable  painted  vases,  and  monuments  of  every  description  which 
have  beCQ  and  still  are  futnished  by  the  burial  places  of  Etruria,  of 
Greece,  of  Gyrene,  and  of  the  Grimea,  constitute  an  immense  field  of 
research  unknown  fifty  years  ago,  and  which  has  prodigiously  extended 
the  horizon  of  science. 

But  these  advances  in  the  domain  of  tlie  classical  world  are  nothv  ig 
when  compared  with  the  new  worlds  suddenly  revealel  to  our  ejes 
with  Egypt,  opened  up  to  us  first  by  the  French,  and  which  has  sup 
plied  remains  to  fill  the  museums  of  Europe,  and  initiate  u  into  the 
minutest  det^ls  of  the  oldest  civilisation  of  the  world  ,  with  Assyria 
whose  monuments,  discovered  also  by  a  Frenchman,  have  been  dism 
teired  from  the  grave  where  they  have  lain  for  more  than  j,ooo  years, 
and  open  to  our  view  an  art  and  culture  of  which  but  the  faintest 
indication  is  to  be  found  in  historical  literattire. 

Nor  is  this  all,  Phcenician  art,  intermediate  between  that  of  Egypt 
and  Assyria,  has  been  revealed  to  us,  and  invaluable  treasures  have 
been  recovered  from  the  catacombs.  Aramtean  Syria  has  given 
us  its  ancient  inscriptions  and  memorials.  Bold  explorers,  too,  have 
made  us  acquainted  with  the  traces  of  all  the  various  nations  so  closely 
packed  in  the  narrow  territory  of  Asia  Minor  C)  pnis  with  its  strange 
writmg  and  the  sculptures  of  its  temples ,  Lycia  with  its  peculiar 
language,  its  inscriptions,  coins,  sepukhral  grottoes,  Phrygia  with  its 
great  rock,  sculptured  bas  reliefs,  and  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  the 
family  of  Midas  ;  Arabia  contnbutes  to  science  ancient  monuments  of 
times  anterior  to  Islamism,  texts  engraven  bj  pilgrims  on  the  rocks  of 
Sinai,  and  the  numerous  mscnptions  which  abound  m  Yemen.  Nor 
let  Persia  be  forgotten  with  the  remains  of  its  kings,  Achremenian  and 
Sassanian.  Nor  India,  where  our  knowledge  has  been  entirely  renewed 
by  the  study  of  the  Vedas,  But  it  is  not  only  the  length  of  the  course 
that  has  been  increased,  the  progress  of  sdenee  has  been  so  great  that 
its  domain  is  now  also  widely  extended.  Everywhere,  by  new  routes, 
enterprising  and  successful  pioneers  have  pushed  their  researches,  and 
thrown  light  into  the  darkest  recesses.  Europe  in  our  age  takes  definite 
possession  of  the  world.     Wliat  is  true  of  the  events  of  the  day,  is  also 

world,  and  of  ages  long  foj^otten. 

This  resuscitation  of  the  earliest  epochs  of  eirilisation  commenced 
with  Egypt.  The  hand  of  Champollion  has  torn  down  the  veil 
which  concealed  mysterious  Egypt  from  our  eyes,  and  has  added 
lustre  to  the  name  of  France  by  the  greatest  discovery  of  our  age. 
Thajiks  to  him,  we  have  at  last  the  key  to  the  enigma  of  the  Hiero- 
glyphs.   And  henceforth  we  may  tread  boldly  on  sohd  and  well-known 
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PREFACE.  xi 

gtoond,  where  those  who  preceded  us  wandered  among  swamps  and 
pitfalls.  CharapoUion's  discovery  has  been  the  starting  point  for  those 
learned  and  ingenious  researches  tg  which  we  owe  the  restoration  ol 
Egyptian  History.  Through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Nile  Valley  the 
monuments  have  been  examined,  and  in  reply  they  have  told  us  all  the 
deeds  of  the  kings  who  governed  Egypt  from  the  most  ancient  times. 

Science  has  penetrated  the  dark  catacombs  where  sleep  the  Pharaohs, 
and  has  restored  to  us  many  dynasties  whose  only  traces  were  to  be 
found  in  some  mutilated  remains  of  the  old  historian  Manetho.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  we  knew  little  beyond  the  names 
of  a  few  sovereigns,  whose  reigns  were  far  apart  and  connected  with  bat 
a  small  number  of  events,  distorted  by  the  statements  of  credulous  Greek 
travellers,  or  magnified  by  national  vanity.  We  now  know  nearty  the 
whole  series  of  monarchs  who  reigned  over  Egypt  during  more  than 
4,000  years.  The  art  of  the  Pharaohs  has  been  appreciated  in  all  its 
diverse  forms,  architecture,  sculpture,  panting ;  and  the  law  which 
governed  the  inspiration  of  Egyptian  gem  ha  b  n  d  vered.  Their 
reHgion,  under  its  double  character,  sa  rd  1  nd  popular,  has  been 
studied,  and  it  has  been  proved  that  und       h  nge  and  confused 

symbolism  which  ordained  the  worship  f  an  m  1  was  h  dden  a  pro- 
found theology,  which  in  its  conception  nb  aced  h  n  re  universe, 
and  was  based  on  the  grand  idea  of  th  n  y  f  God  he  vague  and 
feint  echo  of  a  primitive  revelation.  We  can  also  form  an  estimate  of 
the  state  of  science  in  this  femous  nation.  The  most  important  frag- 
ments of  its  literature  have  been  translated  into  modem  languages,  and 
in  style  doaely  resemble  the  Bible.  In  a  word,  Egypt  has  completely 
resumed  its  place  in  positive  hi  t  ry        d  w  now  relate  its  annals 

on  the  authority  of  original  a  d  mp      ry  documents  exactly  as  we 

relate  the  history  of  any  mod  m 

The  resurrection  of  Assyn    h      b  f  p  saible,  yet  more  extra- 

ordinary. Nineveh  and  Bahyl  ha  n  like  Thebes,  left  gigantic 
ruins  above  the  surface  of  th    or  Sh  peless  masses  of  rubbish, 

now  cnimhled  into  mounds,  ar     all    h  m  m  for  travellers  to  see. 

One  might  then  readily  have  believed  that  the  last  vestiges  of  the  great 
Mesopotamian  civilisation  had  for  ever  perished,  when  the  spades  of  Mr. 
Botta's  excavators,  and  subsequently  those  of  Mr.  Layard  and  Mr. 
Loftus,  opened  to  the  light  those  majestic  sculptures  which  we  admire  at 
the  Louvre  and  the  British  Museum ;  guarantees  of  discoveries  still  more 
brilliant  and  extensive,  when  explorations  can  be  pushed  on  into  all 
parts  of  Assyria  and  Chaldsea.  So  now  those  pious  kings,  who  led 
entire  nations  into  captivity,  live  again,  as  it  were,  before  our  very  eyes, 
on  the  baa-relieis  of  their  palaces.    These  are  the  figures  which  seem  so 
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tenible  in  the  bnming  words  of  the  Hebrew  seers.  We  have  found 
again  the  gates  where,  to  quote  the  prophet's  expression,  people  passed 
like  the  waters  of  the  river.  These  are  the  beautifully  wrought  idols 
which  corrupted  the  people  of  Isiael,  and  caused  them  so  soon  tofot^et 
Jehovah.  There,  reproduced  in  a  thousand  different  phases,  is  the  daily 
life  of  the  Assyrians ;  their  religious  ceremonies,  domestic  habits;  their 
splendid  furniture,  and  rich  vases.  There  are  their  battles,  the  be- 
leaguered dties,  the  war  machines  that  shook  the  ramparts. 

Innumerable  inscriptions  cover  the  walls  of  the  Assyrian  edifices 
that  have  been  laid  bare  by  excavations.  They  are  written  in  those 
strange  cuneiform  chaiacteis  so  complicated  as  to  seem  likely  to  baffle 
the  sagadty  of  interpreters.  But  there  is  no  philological  mystery  that 
can  defy  the  methods  of  modem  science.  The  sacred  writing  ot 
Nineveh  and  Babylon  has  been,  like  that  of  Egypt,  compelled  to  ^ve 
np  its  secrets.  The  learned  labours  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  Dr. 
Hincts,  and,  above  aU,  of  M.  Oppert,  have  given  us  the  key  to  the 
graphic  system  in  use  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  We 
read  now — following  an  established  prindple — the  annals  of  the  kings 
of  AsS3ma  and  Babylon,  engraved  on  alabaster  or  impressed  on  clay, 
for  the  instruction  of  posterity.  We  read  the  accounts  they  themselves 
have  given  of  their  wars,  their  conquests,  their  cruelties.  We  there 
decipher  the  official  Assyrian  version  of  events  of  which  the  Bible,  in 
the  Boots  of  Kings,  gives  us  the  Jewish  version;  and  the  comparison  of 
the  two,  places  in  the  clearest  light  the  incomparable  veracity  of  the 
Sacred  Volume. 

These  discoveries  in  Assyrian  antiquity  have  thrown  mvaluable  and 
most  unexpected  light  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  civilisation  It  was 
impossible  that  such  brilliant  culture  should  remain  impnsoned  in  the 
narrow  limits  of  Assyria.  And  so  we  find,  in  fact,  that  the  mSnence  of 
Assyrian  art  and  dvilisatlon  followed  everywhere  the  conquering  Nine- 
vite  arms.  To  the  east  and  north  she  made  her  influence  felt  in  Media 
and  Persia,  where,  combining  with  the  subtle  and  delicate  genius  of  the 
Persians  under  the  Achsemenians,  she  gave  birth  to  the  marvellous 
creations  of  Persepolis.  The  origin  of  Grecian  art,  vainly  sought  in 
Egypt,  is  found  at  Nineveh.  Assyrian  influence  penetrated  into  Syria, 
Asia  Minor  and  the  Islands  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  through  the  Greek 
cities  of  the  coast  it  found  its  way  into  the  heart  of  the  Hellenic  tribes. 
The  early  Greek  sculptors  thus  received  the  inspirations  and  precepts  of 
sculptors  of  the  Assyrian  school,  who  approached  them  step  by  step, 
and  selected  Asiatic  works  for  their  models.  From  Asia  Minor  this  in- 
fluence passed  with  the  Lydian  colonists  into  Italy,  where  it  formed  the 
base  of  the  development  of  the  Etruscan  dvilisatlon,  while  this,  in  its  tun). 
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fiimished  to  that  of  Rome  the  elements  of  ils  primitive  grandeur.  Thus 
are  explained  the  monuments,  the  luxury,  and  the  riches  of  the  dties  of 
Etruria,  which  for  so  long  a  timeexcited.  the  fierce  desires  of  the  rude  sons 
of  Romulus.  Thus  the  history  of  the  oldest  empires  in  the  world,  of  those 
birth-places  of  dvOisation,  is  rendered  henceforward  accessible  to  Europe, 
under  conditions  now  admitted  to  be  the  only  guarantees  for  real  historical 
study— that  is,  with  the  assistance  and  guidance  of  original  documents. 

We  can  now  appreiaate  at  their  true  value  the  ideas — crude  and  con- 
used  in  even  the  best  of  them — which  the  writers  of  classical  antiquity 
have  left  us  of  nations  whose  languages  they  did  not  know,  and  of  an 
historical  tradition  probably  already  falsified  when  they  gathered  the 
few  fragments  which  they  have  preserved.  Nevertheless,  we  both  may 
and  oi;ght  still  to  speak  with  respect  of  the  accuracy  with  which 
Herodotus  has  related  what  was  told  him  hy  the  Egyptians  and  Peraans, 
and  with  sympathy  for  the  zeal  which  Diodorus  Siculas  has  shown  for 
learned  researches.  We  are  also  bound  to  accept  those  traces  of 
manners  and  customs  which  they  have  collected.  But  to  reproduce  as 
a  whole  the  fects  which  they  relate,  and  to  give  them  as  an  account  of 
the  chain  of  prlndpal  events  in  Egyptian  or  in  Assyrian  History,  is  not 
to  give  a  summary  of  that  history  suitable  for  young  people,  for  it 
wolUd  convey  an  absolutely  untrue  idea. 

The  stoiies  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  about  Egypt  and  Assyria  are 
no  more  a  real  hbtory  than  one  of  our  own  country  would  be  which 
suppressed  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  the  feudal  period,  the 
renaissaneej  which  made  Phihp  Augustus  the  predecessor  of  Charle- 
magne, and  Napoleon,  the  son  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  which  explained 
the  financial  difficulties  of  Philippe  le  Eel  by  the  disaster  of  the  battle 
of  Pavia.  Nevertlieless,  such,  with  some  corrections  borrowed  from 
Josephus,  is  the  character  of  the  majority  of  the  standard  works. 
Doubtless  there  are  some  who,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  advanced  with 
the  progress  of  sdence,  and  have  eliminated  gross  errors.  But  at  the 
point  to  which  knowledge  has  advanced— when  the  history  of  Oriental 
nations  can  be  rdated  in  a  connected  and  predse  manner,  and  fimiishes 
lights  which  can  be  no  longer  passed  by,  on  the  origin  of  our  arts  and 
dvilisation,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  suppress  a  few  incongruities.  There  is 
no  longer  any  reason  to  leave  great  gaps,  to  ignore  facts  of  the  highest 
interest,  and  to  preserve,  by  the  side  of  important  rectifications,  errors 
which  falsify  the  general  result.  It  is  therefore  indispensable  to  intro- 
duce amoi^st  us,  and  into  standard  works,  a  complete  reform  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  first  period  of  ancient  history,  to  the  annals  of  the 
ancient  empires  of  the  East,  to  the  first  dawn  of  dvilisation. 

ie  conquests  of  sdence  must  be  made  common  property, 
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their  principal  results  must  be  made  part  of  tlat  sum  of  knowledge 
which  110  one  ean  be  permitted  to  ignore,  and  which  is  the  foundation 
of  all  real  education.  At^lhe  present  day,  <me  cannot,  without  unpar- 
donable ignorance,  adhere  to  such  a  history  as  has  been  written  by  good 
old  Rollin,  and  alL  the  tribe  of  his  followers.  What  would  be  said  of  any 
professor,  or  man  of  the  world,  who  would  now  speak  of  four  elements, 
or  of  the  three  quarters  of  the  habitable  globe — who  would  with 
Ptolemy,  make  the  sun  move,  round  the  world  ?  And  yet  it  is  much  in 
this  style  that  the  great  majority  of  our  historical  works  speak  even  now 
on  the  subject  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  The  absolute  necessity  of  the 
reform  of  which  we  speak  must,  therefore,  be  obvious  to  every  one. 
There  is  no  one  master  of  science  but  has  loudly  proclaimed  it,  and  the 
c^Hnion  is  becoming  general..  But  the  historical  arch^ological  sciences 
now  require  popular  works,  manuals  such  as  have  been  produced  in  great 
quantities  for  the  physical  sciences^  and  hane  carried  ideas  into  every 
grade  of  society. 

The  results  of  the  wonderful  progress  in  antiquities  and  Oriental 
philology  during  the  last  fifty  years  have  not  been  sufficiently  commu- 
nicated to  the  general  public  They  have  to  be  sought  out  in  special, 
voltuoinous,  and  costly  works,  written  in  a  style  so  learned  as  to  make 
them  aviulable  for  only  a  small  number.  How  often  have  wc  not  heard 
in  the  world,  and  from  the  cleverest  men  of  education,  "Yes,  we  know 
that  primitive  Oriental  History,  that  history  which  is  the  starting-point 
for  every  other,  has  been  completely  reconstructed,  has  assimied  an 
entirely  new  aspect  in  the  last  half-century  ;  but  where  shall  we  find, 
brov^ht  together  and  clearly  expressed,  all  the  facts  which  science  is 
now  able,  to  establish  ?"  This  is  the  gap  we  have  attempted  to  fill  in 
the  Manual  now  put  forth.  Doubtless,  we  are  not  the  first  to  make 
the  attempt ;  besides  M.  Heiuy  de  Riancy,  who,  in.  his  "  Histoire  du 
Monde,"  has  embodied  some  of  the  results  of  modem  researches,  two 
distinguished  members  of  the  University,  M.  Guilleminr  rector  of  the 
Academy  of  Nancy,  and  M.  Robiou,  professor  of  history,  have  at- 
tempted to  miioduce  into  public  instruction  the  true  history  of  the 
andent  empires  of  the  East. 

These  books  have  paved  the  way  for  ns,  and  on  more  than  one  point 
we  have  followed  their  lead.  But  in  spite  of  ail  their  merit,  they  do 
not  seem  to  us  to  fiilfil  all  requirements.  They  still  present  serious  de- 
ficiencies, and  useful  and  ample  as  they  are  for  students  of  public  schools, 
they  are  not  so  for  men  of  the  world  and  professors,  to  whom  they  do 
not  supply  sufficient  means  for  rectifying  previous  impressions.  It  is  but 
too  easily  perceived  that  the  authors  have  but  partly  studied  the  sciences, 
— the  results  of  which  Ihey  profess  to  give — thai  Iheir  knowledge  on  some 
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points  is  second-hand,  and  not  always  from  the  best  sources.  More- 
over, these  books  have  been  published  several  years  ;  science  has 
advanced  in  the  meanwhile,  and  they  are  now  ont  of  date. 

We  hope  we  may  state  confidently  that  the  reader  will  find  in  the 
present  Mannal  a  complete  rinmtS  of  the  state  of  knowledge  at  the  pre- 
sent time — saving  only  those  imperfections  which  no  man — and  ourselves 
less  than  any  other,  can  hope  to  avoid.  The  science  whose  results  I 
have  set  forth  is  one  in  which  an  illustrious  father,  whose  lahours  I 
attempt  to  continue,  has  educated  me,  and  which  forms  Che  aim  and 
occupation  of  my  life.  There  is  no  Mie-  branch  comprised  in  the  pre^ 
sent  publication  to  which  I  have  not  devoted  direct  and  profound  study. 

In  the  history  of  every  nation,  we  have  taken  as  guides  those 
authorities  who  command  the  greatest  lespect,  those  whose  opanions 
give  law  to  the  learned  world.  For  that  of  the  Israehtes  during  the 
periods  of  the  Judges  and  ofthe  Kings,  in  all  cases  where  the  interpreta- 
tion lA  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  inscripticais  has  not  given  new  and 
luiexpected  light,  our  guides  have  been  M.  Munii,  removed  far  too  early 
from  those  Biblical  studies  in  which  he  was  in  acknowledged  master  in 
ojir  countiy,  and  M.  EwaM,  in  whose  writings  so  many  brilliant  flashes, 
of  genius  and  profound  poetic  sentiment  shine  out  among  ideas 
often  rash  and  capridous.  For  Egypt,  we  have  followed  the  traces 
of  the  disciples  of  Champollion,  of  De  RongS  and  Mariette,  in  France  ;. 
Lepsius  and  Brugseh,  in  Germany;  and  Birch,  in  England.  But 
chiefly  Wt  have  used  the  great  Histoire  d'EgypI  of  M.  augsch,  and 
still  more  the  excellent  abridgment  composed  by  M.  Mariette,  for  the 
schools  of  Egypt,  a  real  masterpiece  of  histMic  sense,  clear  explana- 
tion, prudent  method,  and  substantial'  conciseness.  We  have-  borrowed 
entire  pages  from  this  last  book,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  dynasties 
of  the  ancient  and  middle  empires,  for  we  have  nothing  to  add  to  what 
the  learned  direclijr  of  excavations  to  the  Egyptian  government  has 
said,  and  we  could  not  possibly  say  it  better.  The  writings  of  Sir  H. 
RawKnsoni  Dr.  Hincks,  and,  above  all,  of  M.  Oppert,  have  fitmbhed  us 
with  the  elements  necessary  for  the  re-constrnction  of  the  annals  of 
Assyria  and  Babylonia,  of  which  M.  Oppert  has  commenced  a  com- 
parative statement,  unfortunately  stiU  incomplete.  The  translations 
of  the  historical  inscriptions  of  the  kings  of  Nineveh,  which  we  have 
inserted  in  the  text,  are  borrowed  from  the  works  of  that  eminent 
Orientalist  whom  France  has  brought  from  Germany,  to  make  him  oar 
fellow  countryman  ;  but  we  have  ourselves  compared  the  whole  with  the 
original  monuments,  and  in  offering  them  to.  our  readers,  we  do  not 
hesitate  "jurare  in  verba  magistri." 

Our  own  immortal  Eugene  Bumouf,  M.  Spiegel,  the  German  com- 
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It  of  tlie  Zend  Avesta,  Westei^aard,  md,  finally,  M.  Oppert,  are 
the  authorities  to  whom  we  have  had  recourse  on  the  subject  of  the 
antiquities,  doctiines  and  institutions  of  Peraa.  Lastly,  as  to  Phce- 
nicia,  (he  admirable  studiesof  Moms  have  been,  naturally,  our  starting- 
point  ;  but  we  liave  amplified  ormodified  his  results  with  the  assistance 
of  the  writings  of  tlie  Duke  de  Luynes,  M.  Munk,  M.  de  Saulcy,  Dr.  A. 
Levy  of  Breslau,  and  the  Count  de  Vogu^.  The  summary,  then,  of 
the  works  of  the  masters  of  science,  of  the  conquests  of  European  learn- 
ing during  the  last  fifty  years  in  the  field  of  Oriental  hterature,  forms 
the  foundation  of  our  book,  and  constitutes  its  chief  value  ;  but,  in 
these  studies,  which  are  peculiarly  our  own,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  mere  part  of  a  copyist.  In  this  Manual  will  be 
found  a  large  mass  of  personal  researches,  and  also  some  assertions  for 
which  we  must  be  held  personally  responsible.  Bat  we  have  at  least 
always  taken  care  to  indicate  our  own  hypotheses  and  individual 
opinions.  One  last  word  on  the  principles  and  ideas  which  are  reflected 
on  every  page  of  this  hook. 

I  am  a  Christian,  and  proclaim  it  loudly  ;  but  my  faith  fears  none  of 
the  discoveries  of  criticism  when  they  are  true.  A  son  of  the  Church, 
submissive  in  all  things  necessary,  I  for  that  very  reason  claim  from 
her  with  even  greater  ardour  the  rights  of  sdentific  liberty.  And  it  is 
just  because  I  am  a  Christian  that  I  regard  myself  as  being  more  in 
accord  with  the  true  meaning  and  spirit  of  science  than  are  those  who 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  without  faith.  In  history,  I  am  of  the  school 
of  Bossuet.  I  see  in  the  annals  of  humanity  the  development  of  a 
providential  plan  running  through  all  ages  and  all  vicissitudes  of 
society.  In  it  I  recognise  the  designs  of  God,  permitting  the  liberty  of 
man,  and  infallibly  doing  His  work  by  their  free  hands,  almost  always 
without  their  knowledge,  very  often  against  their  wilL  For  me,  as  for 
every  Christian,  all  ancient  history  is  the  preparation  for, — modem 
history  the  consequence  of, — the  Divine  sacrifice  of  Calvary. 

Thus  it  is  that,  faithful  to  the  traditions  of  my  fiither,  I  have  a  passion 
for  liberty  and  for  the  dignity  of  man.  Thus  it  is  that  I  have  a  horror 
of  despotism  and  oppresaon,  that  I  have  no  admiration  for  those  great 
scouigesof  humanity,  called  conquerors — those  men  whom  the  materialist 
historian  elevates  to  the  honours  of  an  apotheosis — be  they  called 
Sesostris,  Sennacherib,  Nebuchadncziar,  Cassar,  Louis  XIV.,  or 
Napoleon.  Thus,  above  all,  it  is  that  I  am  almost  mvmcibly  attached 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  constant  and  unlimited  pri^tss  of  humanity — a 
doctrine  unknown  to  paganism,  a  doctrine  bom  of  Chnstianitj,  and 
whose  whole  law  is  found  in  the  words  of  the  e\ tngclist,  "Be  ve 
Perfect." 
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This  Manual,  as  ori^aHy  published  last  year  in  Paris,  fonnd  greater 
feyonr  with  the  public  than  I  had  ysntured  to  anticipate.  Two  editions 
Bold  in  a  few  raonths;  and  a  version,  published  in  Germany,  proved  to 
me  that  the  Work  supplied  what  had  been  long  and  generally  required. 
I  am  also  especially  proud  ajid  thankful  to  acknowledge  the  kind  recep- 
tion the  Manual  met  with  from  men  of  the  highest  authority  on  the 
subject  of  historical  study — the  encouragement  which  such  men  as  Guizot, 
Mignet,  Vitet,  and  Guigniaut  have  given  to  my  attempt  to  introduce  to 
the  general  public,  and  for  educational  purposes,  the  results  of  those 
i^scoveries  in  Oriental  Archreology  which  have  in  the  last  fifty  years 
entirely  remodelled  Ancient  History. 

The  Work,  too,  has  been  honoured  by  the  award  of  the  prize  of  the 
Academie  Franjaise,  and  is  thus  stamped  with  the  approval  of  the 
highest  possible  authority. 

In  England  the  Work  was  most  favourably  received,  and  in  some 
reviews  the  publication  of  an  English  translation  was  recommended. 

Such  encouragement  imfwsed  on  me  the  duty  of  leaving  nothing  un- 
done that  may  render  my  Book  as  deserving  as  possible  of  the  approval 
it  had  met  with;  to  revise  it  carefully,  and  to  correct  and  complete  it  as 
far  as  possible. 

This  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  in  the  present  Edition,  which  has  been 
entirely  revised,  in  many  parts  re-written,  and  so  extended  as  to  be 
much  larger  than  the  original  work,  fi*om  which  it  differs  considerably 
in  some  respects,  to  which  it  is  desirable  I  should  refer. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  deferred  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  many 
persons,  that  the  absence  of  references  to  authorities  was  a  serious  defect ; 
as  the  reader  was  unable  to  refer  to  original  works,  and  to  verify  the 
statements  made  in  the  Book.  It  was,  however,  found  impossible  in 
every  ease  to  refer  to  authorities  in  notes,  as  the  size  of  the  book  would 
have  been  enormously  increased ;    I  have  therefore  confined  myself, 
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except  for  very  important  facts,  to  prefixing  lo  each  chapter  a  list  of 
OYcry  book  from  which  information  has  been  drawn. 

The  chief  fault,  however,  found  with  the  "  Manuel  d'Histoire 
Andenne  &e  I'Orient "  in  its  original  form  was,  that  it  had  no  distinctly 
defined  character;  that  it  was  nather  a  book  entirely  suited  to  pupils, 
nor  perfectly  fitted  for  teachers.  Some  parts,  the  first  chaf)ter  for 
instance,  were  too  eiemei^ary,  and  others  too  mui.h  in  detail  and  too 
scientific,  to  be  comprehended  by  children  This  fault  I  have  endeavoured 
to  repair.  As  now  published,  the  Manual  is  mtended  for  teachers,  for 
senior  pupils,  and  for  men  of  education  who  desire  to  keep  pace  with 
the  advance  of  Oriental  historical  studies 

The  First  Boolt  is  entirely  new ;  in  this,  as  a  pre&ce  to  the  others,  I 
have  endeavoured  J:o  collect  the  small  number  of  fatfi.  at  present  ascer- 
tained as  to  the  condition  of  the  primitive  races  of  men.  As  required 
both  by  the  principles  of  sound  criticism,  and  by  my  own  conviction,  I 
have  given  the  first  place  to  the  Biblical  narration,  and  have  appended  to 
this  the  parallel  traditions  preserved  among  other  andent  nations.  I 
have  next  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  discoveries  of  prehistoric  archeo- 
logy, bearing  on  facts  totally  apart  fi:om  those  contained  in  the  Bible, 
and  giving  us  an  insight  into  the  daily  conditions  of  the  life  of  the  first 
men.  And  this  book  closes  with  an  enumeration  of  the  facts  relating 
generally  to  the  races  of  mankind,  and  to  the  principal  families  of 
languages — a  necessary  introduction  to  the  historical  narrative. 

In  the  Second  Book,  on  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  little  change  has 
been  made ;  it  has  been  slightly  expanded,  and  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  the  admirable  work  in  which  M.  Oppert  has  definitely  fined 
the  chronology  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Jndah,  by  means  of  solar 
and  lunar  eclipses,  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions. 

In  the  history  of  the  Israelites  two  things  run  side  by  side  ;  one,  the 
constant,  direct,  and  supernatural  interferenfce  of  the  Almighty  with  the 
destmy  of  that  nation  to  whom  He  had  entrusted  the  sublime  mission  of 
preserving  religious  truth,  and  from  which  the  Redeemer  was  to  come  ; 
the  other,  events  arising  firom  ordinary  and  natural  causes  apart  from  this 
supernatural  interference.  In  writing  Sacred  History,  it  would  be 
natoral  to  give  prominence  to  this  Divine  government  of  Israel;  but 
in  introducing  the  Israelites  into  a  picture  of  the  whole  civilisation  of 
Andent  Aaa,  it  was  necessary  to  look  more  at  the  merely  human  aspect 
of  their  history,  without,  however,  for  a  moment  losing  sight  of  the 
entirely  exceptional  character  of  that  history. 

The  Third  Book,  on  Egypt,  has  been  only  slightly  modified.  Some 
few  additions  have  been  made,  amongst  others,  a  short  analysis  of  the 
Funereal  Ritual,  or  Book  of  the  Dead ;  and  a  few  errors  have  been 
corrected. 
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The  Foarlh  Book,  however,  an  the  History  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians,  has  been  doubled  in  size,  and  has  been  entirely  re- written. 
In  the  past  year  sdence  isas  continued  fo  advance,  and  1  have  been 
compelled  to  keep  pace  with  its  progress.  I  have,  moreover,  especially 
devoted  myself  to  the  study  of  Assyrian  texts,  and  have  therefore  been 
able  to  bring  a  laiger  amonnt  of  knowledge  to  bear  on  Assyrian  history, 
and  to  add  H-anslations  of  some  hitherto  unpublished  documents.  As 
the  greater  part  of  these  translations  ace  from  tablets  in  the  British 
Museum,  I  have  been  careful  to  insert  their  distinctive  marks,  in  order 
that  Assyriologists  may  compare  my  versions  with  the  originals. 

The  two  following  Books  treat,  the  one  of  the  Annals  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians  to  the  time  of  the  first  disagreement  between  the  Greeks 
and  Darius,  son  of  Ilystaspes ;  the  other,  of  the  History  of  the  Phfeni- 
cians  to  the  period  of  the  first  rise  of  the  Carthaginian  power.  No 
essential  change  has  been  made  in  this  portion  of  the  work,  but  it  has 
been  carefully  revised,  and  has  received  numerous  additions  and  correc- 

The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Books  are  entirely  new,  the  nations  of  whom 
they  treat  were  not  mentioned  in  the  original  editions.  The  Seventh 
Book  contains  the  History  of  Ancient  Arabia,  considered  chiefly  with 
reference  to  its  intermediate  position  between  the  civilisations  of  India 
and  of  Western  Asia;  it  is  founded  on  the  admirable  work  of  M. 
Cavissin  de  Perdval,  on  the  History  of  the  Arabs  previous  to  the  rise  of 
Islamism,  and  on  the  newly  ascertdned  facts  from  the  monumental 
texts  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  as  well  as  from  the  andent  inscriptions  of 

The  absence  of  any  history  of  India  in  my  original  work  was  uni- 
versally ri:garded  as  an  omission,  as  leaving  a  vacant  space  requiring  to 
be  filled.  India  no  doubt  had  no  political  relations  with  Western  Asia, 
but  was,  nevertheless,  not  entirely  isolated  from  the  nations  boidering 
on  the  Mediterranean.  From  the  time  of  Darius  that  country  was 
brought  uito  relations  with  Persia,  and  from  the  time  of  Alexander 
with  Greece ;  moreover,  Arian  India  exercised  too  great  an  influence  on 
the  progress  of  the  human  mmd  in  periods  of  remote  antiquity  to  permit 
us  to  omit  her  entirely  in  a  general  view  of  the  great  andent  dvilisa- 
tions  of  Asia. 

I  could  not  but  acknowledge  the  justice  of  this  criticism;  and  the 
History  of  India  forms  the  Eighth  Book  of  this  Manual — a  book  a 
httle  longer  than  the  others  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
and  founded  on  the  successive  labours  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  Colebrooke, 
Scblegel,  Eugene  Bumouf,  Lassen,  Max  Miiller,  and  Weber. 

With  India  I  have  ended.    I  was  urged  toadd  a  chapter  on  the  early 
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Annals  of  China;  but  in  the  first  place  I  have  not  considered  myself 
competent  to  deal  with  the  subject;  and  in  the  second,  it  appeared  to 
me  that  China  has  always  been  so  completely  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  it  could  claim  no  place  in  a  boolt  on  the  subject  of 
civilisations  that  have  influenced,  even  indirectly,  our  own. 

This  English  edition  has  had  the  advantage  of  my  latest  revisions, 
and  in  one  or  two  instances  includes  discoveries  made  too  late  for  inser- 
tion in  the  French  work. 
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Student's  Manual  of  Oriental  History. 
BOOK     I. 

PRIMITIVE     TIMES. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE     BIBLE     NARRATIVE. 

Aulhority.—Gcnesis  Chapters  I.~XI. 

Section  I, — The  Human  Race  before  the  Deluge, 


I.  We  have  Qo  precise  and  consecutive  history  ofthe  first  men,  or  of  the 
origin  of  our  species,  but  that  of  IIol/  Scripture.  This  sacred  story, 
even  without  the  assured  and  solemn  authority  which  it  derives  from 
the  inspired  character  of  the  book  in  which  it  is  found  would  always 
form  m  sound  cntic  =m  the  base  ol  all  history  for  merely  considered 
from  a  human  point  ot  view  t  contams  the  mo'Jt  ancient  tradition 
as  to  the  first  days  of  the  human  Tice  the  only  one  which  has  not 
been    1  ^figured  by  tl  e    ntrodnction    of  fantastic  mjThs  of  disordered 


The  chief  fcatures  of  that  tradition    which 


!  jnginiUy  eomi  o  >  to  all  mankind  and  which  the  special  care  of 
Proi  dencc  has  preserved  in  greater  punty  among  the  cho  en  people . 
than  among  other  lai^s,  are  preserved  though  chiiiged  m  countries 
far  distant  from  each  other  and  whoie  nhah  tants  have  had  no  com- 
mumcation  for  thousania  of  years  And  the  only  cl  e  which  can  guide 
us  through  the  labyrmth  of  these  scattered  fragments  of  tradition,  is  the 
Bible  Story.  This  it  is  to  which  the  historian  must  first  turn,  recogni^ng 
its  distinctive  character ;  whilst  for  the  Christian  it  has  a  dogmatic 
value,  permitting  him,  indeed,  to  interpret  it  in  conformity  with  the  light 
furnished  by  the  progress  of  science,  but  at  the  same  time  giving  him  a 
fised  point  round  which  to  group  the  results  of  human  invesligation. 

The  historical  interpretation  of  this  narrative  presents,  however, 
serious  difficulties.  The  most  able  and  orthodox  theologians  have 
repeatedly  discussed  the  degree  of  latitude  which  may  be  allowed  for 
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esegesis.  In  very  many  places  it  is  impossible  to  kni)w  absolutely  how 
far  that  allegorical  style  of  language,  whioh  is  so  largely  employed  in  the 
Bbl  h  been  used  in  these  passages.  We  may  remark  also,  that 
g  ps  wh  h  ppear  in  the  Bible  sfory,  leave  open  a  very  large  field  for 
tifi  speculation.  Our  high  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  sacred 
book  must  prevent  tts  from  seeking  in.  them  what  they  were  not 
n  nded  ontain,  what  never  entered  the  minds  of  those  who  wrote 
und  t^  he  divine  inspiration,  Moses  has  never  pretended  to  write 
a  comp  et  histoiy  of  primitive  man,  and  certainly  not  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  material  dvilisation.  He  has  confined  himself  to  recording 
a  few  of  the  essendal  and  principal  features  of  that  history,  in  a  form 
suitable  to  the  people  whom  he  addressed.  His  object  has  been  to 
elucidate  the  descent  of  the  Patriarchs  who  were  chosen  by  God  to 
preserve,  from  ^e  to  age,  the  primitive  revelations,  and  above  all,  to 
show,  in  opposition  to  (he  monstrous  cosniogonies  of  the  nations  who 
surrounded  the  Hebrews,  those  great  tmths  which  idolatry  had  obscured, 
the  creation  of  the  world  from  nothing  by  the  mere  vrillof  an  Almighty 
being,  the  unity  of  the  human  race  sprung  irom  one  conple,  the  fall  of 
that  race,  the  ori^  of  evil  in  the  world,  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer, 
and,  finally,  the  constant  interference  of  Providence  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world. 

1,  The  story  of  creation  itself,  and  its  agreement  with  the  discoveries 
of  the  natural  sciences,  are  things  beyond  the  scope  of  our  work.  It  is 
only  from  the  moment  when  God,  having  created  the  world  and  all  the 
beings  which  inhabit  it,  put  the  seal  to  his  work  by  creating  man,  that 
we  shall  take  up  the  story  of  the  first  book  of  the  Bible,  "  Genesis,"  so 
called  in  Europe,  from  a  Greek  word,  which  signifies  "beginning," 
because  this  book  commences  with  the  history  of  the  creation  of  the 
Universe,  "  God  said.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  like- 
ness :  and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over 
the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over 
every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth.  So  God  created 
man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him  ;  male  and 
female  created  he  them,"  "  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust 
of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life;  and 
man  became  a  living  soul." 

The  story  of  the  &11  of  the  first  human  pair  immediately  "ucceeds 
that  of  their  creation.  The  lather  of  all  mankind,  Adam  (whose 
name  in  the  Semitic  languages  means  "Man" /ar  {neiienf^],  created 
by  God  in  a  state  of  absolute  innocence  and  happiness,  disobeyed 
the  Lord  by  his  presumption  in  the  delicious  gardens  of  Eden  where 
he  had  at  lirst  been  placed,  and  this  disobedience  condemned  him 
and  his  race  to  pain,  grief,  and  death.  -Cod  had  cieT.ted  him  Iji  »urk, 
as  the  inspired  book  expressly  says,  but  it  was  in  expiation  of'hls 
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fell  that  his  work  became  painful  and  difficult.  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy 
face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,"  said  the  Lord  to  him,  and  this  condemnation 
still  rests  upon  all  men. 

This  is  how  the  book  of  Genesis  recounts  the  temptation  and  fall, 
the  consequences  of  which  have  ftillen  on  all  the  descendants  of  our 
first  parents  :  —  "  Now  the  serpent  was  more  subtile  than  any  beast 
of  the  field  which  the  Lord  God  had  made.  And  he  said  unto  the 
woman.  Yea,  hath  God  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the 
garden.  And  the  woman  said  unto  the  serpent.  We  may  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  (he  trees  of  the  garden  ;  but  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  garden  (the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil)  God  hath  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it, 
iest  ye  die.  And  the  serpent  said  unto  the  woman.  Ye  shall  not  surely 
die  :  for  God  doth  know  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your 
eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil. 
And  when  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that  it 
was  pleasant  to  the  eyes  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise, 
sh    00         h      ru      h  d  ga      also  unto  her  hus- 

ban     wi  h  h  A  f  them  both  were 

opddh  whh  naednd  they  sewed  fig 

le  B    h  mae  prons 

Pr      gi  m    g     m  teaubriand,   "man 

dyi  g  poiB      d  wi  h  h  h  h  an  lost,  for  having 

tas  th  h       g  d         too  well  to  know 

both  good  and  evil.  Should. we  suppose  a  prohibition  from  God, 
relative  to  any  other  desire  of  the  soul,  how  could  the  wisdom,  the 
depth  of  the  providence  of  the  Most  High  be  vindicated.  It  would 
then  be  only  a  caprice  unworthy  of  the  Deity,  and  no  moral  lesson 
would  result  from  Adam's  disobedience.  KAs  it  is,  all  the  liistoty  of 
the  world  is  the  consequence  of  the  law  imposed  on  our  first  parents. 
The  secret  of  the  moral  and  political  existence  of  nations,  the  pro- 
foundest  mysteries  of  the  human  heart  are  contained  in  the  tradilLon 
ftaatw    d  rful   th  tf  t  1  tree 

jThBbl         ign  p      sedttth         ^       fthe  human 

pet  est^  pot        tmftht  tlh  eality  no 

hro    1  gy  f     th         ly   po  h      f  man  t  th      for  that 

wh   h  ext    d     ft  m  th        eat        t     tl      d  1  j,  f      that  which 

ea  hes  f   m  th    dig    t    th        11    f  Ab    h  m     Th    dates  which 
mm     tat  rs  h  tt  mpt  d  t     fi  p       ly       b  1    ry    and  have 

d  gmati        th  nty     Thybl         tthdm  f  historical 

hypothes         d        m  ght  m    ti  1      d  ed    tt  mpts  t   make  the 

al    1  ti  h  with      d  ff       t        It     \\  h  t  al       th  ed  books 

state,  in  which  science  is  in  complete  agreement  with  them,  is  that  the 
appearance  of  man  on  the  eaith  (however  remote  the  date  may  be)  is 
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recent,  when  contrasted  with  the  immenBe  duration  of  the  geological 
periods  of  creation  ;  and  that  the  antiquity  of  many  thousands  of  years, 
which  Bome  people,  as  for  instance  the  Egyptians,  Chatdieans,  Indians 
and  Chinese,  have  self-complacently  claimed  in  their  mythological 
traditions,  is  entirely  fabulous. 

Equally  useless,  equally  devoid  of  solid  foundation,  as  are  these  calcu- 
lations regardingthe  date  of  man's  creation,  would  be  the  attempt  to  deter- 
mine from  the  Bible  the  exact  place  of  the  cradle  of  our  species,  or  of  the 
garden  of  Eden.  The  sacred  story  furnishes  no  precise  indicadons  on 
that  point.  The  most  learned  and  orthodox  commentators  of  the  holy 
books  have  left  the  question  undecided.  Everything  bids  as  imitate  their 
reserve  and  hold  the  common  opinion  which  places  in  Asia  the  origin  of 
the  first  human  &mily,  and  the  source  of  all  civilisation. 

4.  Adam  and  Eve  (Chavah)  the  first  human  couple  who  came  from 
the  hands  of  God,  had  two  sons,  Cain  and  Abel  (Habel).* 

They  led,  the  one  an  agricultural,  the  other  a  pastoral  life,  the  origin 
of  which  modes  of  life  the  Bible  thus  places  at  the  very  first  footstep  of 
humanity.  Cajn  killed  his  brother  Abel,  being  jealous  of  the  blessings 
with  which  the  Lord  had  recompensed  his  piety,  but  became  an  exile 
in  the  despair  of  his  remorse,  and  retired  with  his  family  to  the  east  of 
Eden,  where  he  built  the  first  city,  which  after  the  name  of  his  first- 
bom  he  called  "  Enoch."  God.  had  created  man  with  gifts  of  mind 
and  body  fitted  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  the  object  of  his  existence, 
and  consequently  to  form  regular  and  civilised  societies.  The  book  of 
Genesis  attributes  to  the  family  of  Cain  the  first  invejition  of  the  indus- 
trial arts.  To  Enoch,  son  of  Cain,  was  bom,  it  is  said,  in  the  fourth 
generation,  Lamech,  who  in  his  turn  had  many  sons.  Jabal,  "the&ther, 
of  such  as  dwell  intents  and  of  such  as  have  cattle;"  Jubal  the  in- 
ventor of  music,  Tubalcain  the  discoverer  of  the  art  of  casting  and 
working  in  metals,  and  lastly  a  daughter  Naamah,  inventor  of  that  of 
spinning  the  wool  of  the  flocks,  and  weavii^  the  thread  into  cloth. 
(This  last  tradition  is  not  found  in  the  Bible,  but  is  mentioned  in  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud  as  a  very  ancient  Jewish  legend.) 


•  These  names  liave  m 
those  names  applied  in  th 
race ;  they  are  in  reality  descriptive  epithets  which  express  the  part 
played,  and  the  position  assumed,  by  each  person  in  the  original  femUy. 
Adam,  as  we  have  aheady  sdd,  means  "Man,"  Eve  "Life,"  "because 
she  was  the  mother  of  all  Hving,"  says  the  sacred  text.  Cain  signifies 
"  Creature,"  "  Shoot."  Habel  is  the  word  which  in  the  most  ancient 
Semitic  idioms  expressed  the  idea  of  "  Son,"  and  is  preserved  in  the 
Assyrian  ;  and  lastly,  Seth,  as  the  Bible  expressly  says,  is  "  Sabstitnte," 
whom  God  had  given  lo  his  parents  in  place  of  the  much  loved  son 
they  had  lost. 
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The  Bible  ascribes  to  Lameeh  the  origin  of  those  sanguinary  customs 
of  revenge  which  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  life  of  ancient  nations  ; 
"  Lameeh  said  to  his  wives,  Adah  and  Zillah,  '  Hear  my  voice  ;  ye 
wives  of  I^niech,  hearlten  unto  my  speech  :  I  would  slay  a  man  in  my 
wound,  and  a  yomig  man  in  my  hurt ;  if  Cain  shall  be  avenged  seven- 
fold, truly  Lameeh  seventy  and  sevenfold.'  "" 

5.  Adam  had  a  third  son  named  Selh,  and  God  afterwards  gave  him 
a  great  many  more  children.    Seth  lived  912  years  and  had  a  numerous 
family,  who,  whilst  all  Other  men  gave  themselves  np  to  idolatry  and 
vice  of  every  kind,  preserved  fjuthfully  d  wn  t    th   tim     f  th   d  1 
those  religious  traditions  of  the  pnm  t  1  I    n  wh   1     ft      tl   t 

event  passed  into  the  race  of  Shem 

The  descendants  of  Seth  were  E  Cai  n  M  h  I1I  I  J  ed 
Enoch,  who  walked  with  God  365  y    rs,      d  f     God  t    k 

him,"  Methuselah  who  of  all  men  1     d  th    1    t,    t  1  f     969  y 
Lameeh,  and   lastly  Noah,  who  was  th     f    h        i    SI    m     H  d 

Japhet.     Each  of  these  three  was  th   head    f        m  f  mil) 


Section  II. — The  Deluge. 
I,  In  the  meanwhile  the  corruption  of  mankind  went  on  increasing  and 
passed  all  bounds.  Their  iniqmties  were  such  that  the  Lord  was  angered 
and  determined  to  exterminate  their  race.  The  just  Noah,  descendant  of 
Seth,  alone  "  foimd  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  "  (Gen.  vi.  8).  God 
caused  him  to  build  an  ark  into  which  He  ehut  him,  and  his  family 
add  seven  couples  of  every  kind  of  animal  clean  and  unclean,  and  then 
the  deluge  commenced.  "The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken 
up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  opened,  and  rain  was  upon  the  earth 
forty  days  and  forty  nights  .  .  .     And  the  waters  increased  and  bare 


up  the  ark,  and 

if* 

fas  lift  up  abovi 

;  the  earth  ;    .   .  and  the  waters  pre- 

vailed  exceed' 

gl 

po     th      arth        1  all  the  high  hills  that  were 

under  the  wh 

h 

ed     fi  teen  cubits  upward  did  the 

waters  preva 

h    m        ai 

overed.     And  all  flesh  died 

that  moved  u 

arth. 

and  of  cattle,  and  of  beast. 

and  of  every 

g    h    g    h 

p    h  upon  the  earth,  and  every 

man.     All  i 

h         ath  of  Ufe,  of  all  that  was  iu 

the  dry  land  d 

N  ih 

m      ed  alive,  and  they  that  were 

•  Genesis  iv.  13,  24,  marginal  reading.  The  author's  rendering  of 
this  passage  in  which  the  learned  De  Sacy  concurs  is,  "Ecouteima 
voix,  femmes  de  Lainech,  soyez  attentives  &  mes  paroles ;  J'ai  tue  un 
bomme  parce  qu'il  m'avait  bless6,  un  jeune  homme  parce  qu'il  m'avait 
fait  une  plaie.  Cain  sera  venge  soixante  et  dix  fois  et  Lainech  septante 
fois  sept  fois," — Tr, 
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with  him  in  the  ark.     And  the  waters  prevailed  upon  the  earth  an 
hundred  and  fifty  days"  (Gen.  vii.   ii,   12,  17,  19—24). 

There  are  some  observations  whieh  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  important 
to  make  on  this  narrative.  The  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean 
animals  proves  that  the  species  taken  into  the  ark  were  only  those  useful  to 
man,  and  capable  of  domestication,  for  to  these  only,  does  the  division 
into  two  such  classes,  apply  among  the  Hebrews.  The  manner  in  which 
the  deluge  was  brought  about,  an  idea  quite  distinct  from  the  fact  itself, 
is  related  in  accordance  with  the  crude  notions  on  physical  science 
which  were  current  with  the  contemporaries  of  Moses ;  and  here  the 
wise  words  of  one  of  the  most  eitiment  cathohc  theologians  of  Germany, 
Dr.  Reusch,  are  particularly  applicable,  ' '  God  gave  to  the  writers  of 
the  Bible  a  supernatural  inspiration,  but  the  object  for  which  this 
supernatural  inspiration  was  given  was,  as  in  all  revelation,  the  teaching 
of  religious  truth,  not  of  secular  science;  and  we  may,  without  trenching 
on  the  respect  dne  to  these  sacred  writers,  without  weakening  the  truth 
of  divine  inspiration,  freely  aduiit  that  in  secular,  and  consequently  in 
Jihysical  science,  these  writers  were  not  above  the  level  of  their  contem- 
poraries ;  that  diey  were  liable  to  the  errors  of  their  time  and  of  their 
nation  .  .  .  Moses  was  not  raised  by  revelation  above  the  intellectual 
level  of  his  time  ;  and  flirther,  nothing  proves  to  us  that  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  raise  himself  above  that  level  by  study  or  thought."* 

Finally,  the  expressions  used  by  the  author  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  if 
interpreted  by  comparison  with  other  similar  expressions,  will  not 
necessarily  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  intended  to  mean  that  the  deluge 
was  really,  and  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  universal  The  words, 
"aU  the  high  hills  that  .were  under  the  whole  heaven  were  covered," 
and  "all  flesh  died  that  moved  upon  the  earth,"  are  not  stronger  than 
the  words  of  the  same  author,  "And  the  famine  was  over  all  the 
face  of  the  earth  ;"  ' '  and  all  countries  came  to  I^ypt  for  to  buy  com  " 
(Gen.  xli.  56,  57).  "  This  day  will  I  begin  to  put  the  dread  of  thee 
and  the  fear  of  thee  upon  the  nations  that  are  under  the  whole  heaven  " 
(Dent.  ii.  25). 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  expressions  in  these  last  three  passages  are 
not  to  be  understood  literally,  that  Moses  did  not  intend  to  convey  the 
idea  that  Joseph's  famine  extended  to  China,  or  that  the  red  men  of 
America  were  to  be  in  fear  of  the  Jews.  And  we  may  without  violence 
to  the  sacred  text  extend  the  same  limited  interpretation  to  the  account 
of  the  deluge.  We'  shall  see  as  we  proceed  whether  the  limitation 
should  be  carried  even  farther. 

2.   "  And  God  remembered  Noah,  and  every  living  thing,  and  aU  the 


*  La  Biile  el  la  Nature,  French  Translation,  p.  27. 
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cattle  that  was  with  him  in  Ihe  ark,  and  God  made  a  wind  to  pass  over 
the  earth,  and  the  waters  assuaged.  The  fountains  also  of  the  deep  and 
the  windows  of  heaven  were  stopped,  and  the  rain  from  heaven  was 
restrained  ;  and  the  waters  returned  from  off  the  earth  continually  ;  and 
alter  the  end  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  days  the  waters  were  abated. 
And  the  ark  rested  .  .  .  upon  the  mountains  of  Ararat  .  .  .  Audit 
came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  forty  days  that  Noah  opened  the  window 
of  the  ark  which  he  had  made  :  and  he  sent  forth  a  raven,  which  went 
forth  to  and  Ira,  until  the  waters  were  dried  up  from  off  the  earth.  Also 
he  sent  forth  a  dove  from  him,  io  see  if  the  waters  were  abated  from  oft 
the  face  of  the  ground  ;  but  the  dove  found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  her 
foot,  and  she  returned  unto  him  into  the  ark,  for  the  waters  were  on  the 
face  of  the  whoie  earth :  then  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  took  her,  and 
pulled  her  in  unto  him  into  the  ark.  And  he  stayed  yet  other  seven 
days ;  and  agsun  he  sent  forth  the  dove  out  of  the  ark ;  and  the  dove 
came  in  to  him  in  the  evenii^ ;  and,  lo,  in  her  mouth  was  an  olive  lesf 
pluckt  off.  So  Noah  knew  that  the  waters  were  abated  from  oiF  the 
earth  "  (Gen.  viii.  i — 4,  10).* 

On  quitting  the  ark  with  his  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham  and  Japhet,  and 
their  wives,  Nodi  sacrificed  to  the  Lord,  who  made  a  covenant  with 
him  and  his  race,  and  commenced  to  cultivate  the  earth.  His  posterity 
was  very  numerous,  for  he  lived  three  hundred  and  fifty  yens  afl:er  the 
deluge,  and  died  at  the  age  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Section  HL^Tiie  Confdsion  01-  Tongues. 

r.  The  family  of  Noah  multiplied  rapidly  ;  but  from  this  time  the  life 
of  man  was  much  shortened,  and  as  a  rule  did  not  exceed  our  present 
average.  Shem,  nevertheless,  (and  probably  also  his  brothers)  lived  on 
during  many  centuries ;  and  according  to  (he  testimony  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, the  family  whence  Abraham  sprung  (thanks  no  doubt  lo  the  tem- 
perate bahits  of  patriarchal  life)  enjoyed  ujj  to  his  time  far  more  than 
the  ordinary  length  of  human  life. 

2.  All  men  being  of  one  family  still  used  the  same  language.  Some 
generations  after  the  deluge  the  mass  of  the  descendants  of  Noah,  who 
had  become  very  numerous,  had  lixed  their  dweHings  on  the  immense 
plains  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  in  the  country  originally 
called  Shinar,  that  k  in  the  Semitic  idiom,  "the  land  of  the  two 
rivers. "  Proud  of  their  numbers  and  strength,  they  believed  themselves 
all  powetfijl,  and  their  insolent  audacity  led  them  to  defy  God  himself. 

•  On  the  Bible  narrative  of  the  Deluge  and  its  relations  with  the 
facts  of  science,  see  the  recent  essay  of  the  Abbe  Lambert,  Le  Diluge 
MesiAqm,  Phiitoirt,  et  la ^hlDgie.     Fails,  iS62. 
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"  They  said  one  to  another,  '  Go  to,  let  as  build  us  a  city  and  a  tower 
whose  top  may  reach  unto  heaven,'  "  (Gen.  xi.  4).  But  God  punished 
their  pride  by  confusing  their  lajiguage.  No  longer  able  to  understand 
one  another,  they  were  compelled  to  disperse,  each  family  or  group  of 
families,  carrying  with  it  the  new  language,  from  that  time  to  become 
its  own,  and  whence  the  idioms,  sdence  now  attempts  to  classify  accord- 
ing to  their  analogies,  are  descended.  Thus  were  formed  the  three  great 
races  who  have  peopled  the  world— the  children  of  Ham  in  parts  of  Asia 
and  in  Africa,  of  Shem  in  Asia,  and  of  Japhet  in  Europe.  The  Tower 
remained  imfinished,  and  was  called  Babel,  that  is,  "confusion,"  on 
account  of  the  confusion  of  languages  which  took  place  there.* 

3.  The  confusion  of  tongues  and  general  dispersion  of  mankind  are 
to  be  placed,  according  lo  the  natural  sense  of  a  passage  in  Scripture 
which  has  afforded  much  exercise  to  the  sagacity  of  commentators,  in 
the  time  of  Peleg  the  fifth  from  Shem,  and  about  the  time  of  his  birth, 
because  that  name,  which  means  division,  was  given  him  in  commemo- 
ration of  that  event.  Nothing,  however,  in  the  Bible  forbids  us  to 
suppose  that  some  fiimiiies  had  already  separated  themselves  from  the 
mass  of  the  descendants  of  Noah,  and  had  gone  to  a  distance  and  formed 
colonies  apart  from  the  common  centre,  while  the  greater  number  of 
the  femilies  destined  to  repeople  the  earth  still  remained  imited. 


CHAPTER  II. 

TRADITIONS  PARALLEL  TO  THE  BIBLE  STORY. 
Chief  imtkBritia. — Ph,  Buttmann,  Mythotcm  oder gesammelte  Abhand- 
lungen  flfer  dit  Sagen  des  Alterthmns,  vol.  i.^De  Beauvoir  Priaulx. 
Qumstietiu  MosaUs;  or,  the  Book  ef  Genesis  compared  with  the  re- 
mains ef  ancient  religioHs.  London,  1842.— Cantu,  Histoire  Univet- 
selU,  vol.  i. — L'Abbe  Darras,  Hisleire  de  VBgUse,  vol.  i. — Lukcn, 
Tyaditiont  de  r kumanitd traduH far  I^Hrffr //arjsn,  Bruxelles,  1862. 
— De  Rougeraont,  Le  Peuple primitif,  vol.  i. 


I.  The  Bible  narrative,  which  we  now  resume,  is  not  one  isolated 
tale  unconnected  with  the  traditions  of  other  nations,  and  proceeding 
only  from  the  pen  of  Moses.  It  is  on  the  contrary,  as  we  have  already 
S£ud,  the  most  complete  and  authentic  form  of  a  grand  primitive  tradi- 


■■  See  page  23. 
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lion,  which  can  be  traced  baclt  to  the  earliest  ages  of  humamtj,  and 
has  originally  been  common  to  all  races  and  all  people,  and  been 
carried  all  over  the  world,  by  the  dispersion  of  thcie  races  on  the 
surface  of  Ihe  earth.  In  his  narrative  of  this  history  the  Hebrew  legis 
lator  has  faithfnUy  reproduced  the  ancient  memories  preserved  from  age 
to  age  among  the  Patriarchs,  and,  by  a  s       "al  di  t         of  Provi- 

dence, favoured   by  the  isolated  and  nomad  family  of 

Abraham,  less  corrupted  among  them  uirounding 

nations.  He  has,  assisted  by  the  light  of  u^  es  ed  thdt  true 
character  to  facts  elsewhere  frequently  ed         po     hdsm  and 

idolatry  ;  but,  as  St.  Augustine  has  said  mp  ing  to  malte 

the  Hebrews  a  nation  of  scholars,  either  in  an  ry       in  physics 

and  geology.     Let  us  now  seek  in  various  parts  of  the  wo  Id,  among 
people  spread  over 
this  primitive  tradi 
to  piece  tt^ether. 

We  shall  find  in  one  place  or  another  all  its  essential  features,  even 
(hose  parts  of  the  tradition  that  are  difficult  to  understand  literally, 
and  where  we  tnay  be  allowed  to  suppose  allegorical  and  figurative 
expresMons.  But  the  search  presents  difhculties,  and  must  necessarily 
be  restricted  by  the  severest  rules  of  criticism.  Otherwise  we  may  be 
in  danger  of  receiving,  lilte  some  indiscreetly  zealous  defenders  of  Holy 
Scripture,  legends  ariang  from  more  or  less  direct  communication,  from 
a  sort  of  infiltration  of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  in  place  of  those  ancient 
and  genuine  traditions  which  coincide  in  a  most  striking  manner  with 
the  sacred  story.  It  is  necessary  then  before  all,  and  for  our  greater 
security,  to  leave  out  everything  that  comes  to  us  from  nMions  on 
whose  traditions,  Jewish,  Christian,  or  even  Moslem  writings,  may  be 
suspected  of  having  exercised  an  influence.  It  is  necessary  to  select 
traditions  of  proved  antiquity  foimded  on  ancient  written  monuments  ; 
and  when  savage  nations  are  in  question,  who  have  no  books,  to  admit 
only  such  as  have  been  collected  by  witnesses  worthy  of  entire  belief, 
and  prior  to  the  arrival  of  any  missionary. 

2.  And  first,  among  many  people,  we  find  the  idea,  that  man  was 
formed  of  the  dust  of  the  earth.  The  Greeks  in  their  legends  repre- 
sented Prometheus  as  playing  the  part  of  a  demiuigus  or  secondary 
Creator,  who  moulded  from  clay  the  first  individuals  of  our  species,  and 
gave  them  life  by  means  of  the  fire  which  he  stole  from  heaven.  In 
the  cosmogony  of  Peru  the  first  man  created  by  the  Divine  power  was 
called  AlpaCamasca  "animated  earth,"  Among  the  tribes  of  North 
America,  the  Mandans  believed  that  the  Great  Spirit  formed  two 
figures  of  cky,  which  he  dried  and  animated  by  the  breath  of  his 
mouth,  the  one  received  the  name  of  the  "first  man,"  the  other  that  of 
"companion."     The  great  God  of  Otaheite    "  Tteroa  "  made  man  of 
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red  earth;  and  the  Dyacks  of  Borneo,  stubbornly  opposed  to  all  Moslem 
influences,  repeated  from  generation  to  generation,  that  man  had  been 
formed  of  earth. 

The  religion  of  Zoroaster  is  the  only  one  among  the  elaborate  re- 
ligious STStems  of  the  ancient  world  which  admits  the  creation  of  man  by 
the  exercise  of  the  almighty  power  of  a  personal  God,  distinct  from 
primordial  matter.  The  fundamental  ideas  of  the  pantheistic  and 
emanative  theories  which  were  the  basis  of  all  religion  in  Chald^a  and 
in  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  India,  left  everything  uncertain  as  to  the  creation 
of  mankind. 

Men,  as  well  as  all  other  created  beings,  were  supposed  to  have 
issued  fr<Hn  the  very  substance  of  the  Deity — a  substance  hardly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  matter  of  the  worid— and  they  came  into  being 
spontaneously,  as  succesave  emanations  were  developed,  not  by  a  free 
and  predetermined  action  of  creative  will ;  and  those  who  held  this 
faith  gave  themselves  little  trouble  to  define,  excepi  under  a  symbolical 
and  mythological  form,  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  emanation. 

3.  Zoroastrian  Mazdeism  alone,  among  the  nations  of  the  ancient 
world,  preserved  the  idea  of  the  original  sin  and  of  the  fell  of  the  human 
race.  The  sacred  book  called  Bundehesh  contains  a  story  of  the  temp- 
tation of  the  first  human  pair,  almost  exactly  like  that  of  the  Bible,  in 
which  all  the  essential  features  are  found,  even  to  that  of  the  tempter 
havii^  assumed  the  form  of  a  serpent ;  and  nevertheless  it  is  no  more 
possible  that  (he  Bundehesh  has  borrowed  from  the  Bible,  than  the 
Bible  from  Zoroastrian  rel^on.  Wo  shall  give  this  story  further  on  in 
that  chapter  of  our  manii^  in  which  we  explain  the  system  of  the 
religious  legislator  of  the  Persians. 

We  should  seek  in  vain  for  the  same  belief  among  the  Egyptian, 
Chaldiean,  or  Indian  priests.  Doubtless  as  Pascal  has  so  eloquently 
s^d,  ' '  The  problem  ot  odr  existence  is  complicajed  in  this  dark  abyss, 
and  it  is  as  impossible  to  imagine  man  without  this  mystery,  as  for  man 
himself  to  understand  it ;"  l)ut  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  and  of  original 
sin  is  one  of  those  agidnst  which  human  pride  has  constantly  revolted, 
and  from  which  it  has  first  tried  to  escape.  And  so,  everywhere,  the 
primitive  tradition  as  to  the  first  step  of  humanity  has  been  the  first  to 
be  obliterated.  As  soon  as  men  have  felt  the  senfiment  of  pride  arise, 
which  their  progress  in  civilisation,  their  conquests  in  the  material 
world,  inspired,  they  cast  off  that  tradition.  All  religious  philosophy 
which  has  arisen  beyond  the  limits  of  the  revelation  preserved  among 
the  chosen  people,  has  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  fall.  And,  indeed, 
how  was  it  possible  for  such  a  doctrine  to  agree  with  the  dreams  of 
pantheian  and  of  emanation  And  thus  the  tradition  of  the  fall  of  our 
first  parents  has  not  been  preserved  beyond  the  Zoroastrians  and  the 
Mosaic  narratii  •.  txccpt  among  some  savage  nations  whose  miserable 
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condition  had  made  them  still  feel  all  the  consequences  of  the  fall. 
Thus  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caroline  Islands,  in  the  legends  which  the 
first  European  navigators  coDeoted  from  Ihem,  said,  "  In  the  he^nning 
there  was  no  death,  but  a  certain  Erigir^ers,  who  was  one  of  the  evil 
spirits,  one  of  the  Elus  MelaLul,  and  who  was  aggrieved  by  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  contrived  to  get  for  them  a  sort  of  death  from  which 
they  should  wake  no  more."* 

The  Hottentots  also  said  that  ' '  their  first  parents  had  committed  so 
great  a  fault,  and  so  grievously  offended  the  supreme  God,  that  he  had 
cursed  both  them  and  their  posterity,  "t 

3.  But  if  the  doctrme  of  original  sin  and  of  the  fall  is,  of  all  the  facts 
in  the  Mosaic  nmalive,  the  one  least  found  among  the  traditions  of 
other  nations — if  this  is  the  point  where  the  Christian  should  recognise 
most  clearly  the  marks  of  divine  inspiration  as  bearing  most  directly  on 
the  instmetion  which  Holy  Scripture  is  designed  to  give  us,  as  to  our 
origin,  our  destiny,  and  our  duties — the  circumstances  with  which  Moses 
relates  the  fault  which  brought  about  that  fall,  are  nevertheless  found 
divested  indeed  of  all  meaning,  without  moral  signification,  and  inter- 
mixed with  entirely  material  ideas,  in  the  most  ancient  legends  of  many 
people.  It  is  in  fact  impossible  not  to  recognise  a  close  connection  in 
their  orig^,  between  the  forms  though  not  between  the  ideas,  of  the 
bibheal  tradition  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  a 
series  of  ancient  myths  common  to  all  the  branches  of  the  Arian  race, 
to  which  a  learned  German,  Adalbert  Kuhn,  has  devoted  a  book  of  the 

We  speak  of  those  containing  the  idea  of  the  discovery  of  the  use 
of  fire,  and  of  the  water  of  life  ;  they  are  found  in  their  most  ancient 
state  in  the  Vedas  ;  they  have  passed,  more  or  less  modified  by  the 
lapse  of  time,  to  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Slavonians,  Iranians,  and 
Indians.  The  fundamental  fact  of  these  myths,  which  are  complete 
only  in  their  most  ancient  forms,  represents  the  Universe  as  an  immense 
tree,  whose  roots  embrace  the  earth,  and  whose  bran  h  f  rm  he 
vault  of  heaven.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  is  fire,  indisp  nsabl  to  the  hfe 
of  man,  and  also  the  material  symbol  of  intelligence  f  om  t  lea  ea 
distils  the  water  of  life.  The  gods  have  reserved  f  Ih  m  1  es  the 
possession  of  fire  j  it  falls  sometimes  to  the  earth  as  li4^ht  n  b  t 
man  cannot  produce  it  for  hhnself.  He,  who  lik  h  G  ek  I 
metheus,  discovers  the  means  of  producing  fire   art  h      Uy   and  gi 

■  ffisteire  GinlraU  des   Voyages,  vol.  xvii. 

+  KOLBE,  Description  dtt  Cap  de  Bonne  Esperance,  vol.  i. 

X  Dis  Hetabkunft  des  Feuers  and  des  GEllsrtranis.  Berlin,  1S59. 
See  also  some  important  articles  by  M.  F,  Baudry  in  the  Jie^-iis  Ger' 
manique,  1861. 
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it  to  other  men,  is  an  impious  being  who  has  robbed  tbe  sacred  tree  of 
its  forbidden  fruit ;  he  is  accursed,  and  the  wrath  of  the  gods  pursues 
him  and  his  race. 

The  analogy  between  the  form  of  these  mylhs,  and  that  of  the  Bible 
story,  is  very  close.  It  is  in  fact  the  same  tradition,  but  perverted  to 
another  meaning  to  symbolise  the  introduction  of  material  progress, 
instead  of  applying  to  a  fundamental  principle  of  nloral  government, 
and  further  disfigured  by  that  monstrous  conception,  too  common  in 
Paganism,  which  represents  the  Deity  as  a  formidable  power,  and  a 
jealous  enemy  of  human  happiness  and  prepress.  The  spirit  of  error 
had  altered  among  the  Gentiles  the  mysterious  remembrance  of  the 
event  which  dedded  the  lot  of  humanity ;  Moses  reproduced  it  in  the 
form  evidently  preserved  among  the  Hebrews,  the  same  form  as  among 
the  Arian  nations, — in  spite  of  the  alteration  in  sense— but  he  restored 
to  it  its  trne  meaning,  and  caused  it  to  reassume  its  solemnly  instructive 
character. 

4.  So  far  we  have  been  advancing  on  uncertain  ground  and  in  con- 
stant danger  of  falling  into  error.  The  lights  of  tbe  primitive  traditions 
which  we  have  been  able  to  catch  from  right  and  left,  have  been  so  few 
and  far  between,  that  it  woidd  have  been  wiser  not  to  tread  that  road, 
had  we  not  been  sure  of  soon  entering  on  a  plainer  palh.  But  we  have 
now  reached  solid  ground.  In  place  of  a  few  isolated  tales,  scattered 
links  of  a  chain  whose  unity  is  likely  to  be  contested,  we  now  come 
suddenly  on  a  multitude  of  concordant  proofs,  which,  coming  from  the 
four  winds  of  heaven,  arrange  themselves  so  as  to  put  beyond  doubt 
that  these  stories  were  identical  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world. 

In  the  number  given  by  the  Bible  for  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  we 
have  the  first  instance  of  a  striking  agreement  vrith  the  traditions  of  various 
nations.  Ten  are  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  a  remarkable 
concidence  gives  the  same  number,  ten,  in  tbe  legends  of  a  great  number 
of  people,  for  those  primitive  ancestors  whose  history  is  lost  in  a  mist  of 
fable.  To  whatever  epoch  they  carry  back  these  ancestors,  whether 
before  or  after  the  deluge,  whether  the  mythical  or  historical  character 
prevails  in  the  picture,  they  are  constant  to  this  sacred  number  ten, 
which  some  have  vainly  attempted  to  connect  with  the  speculations  of 
later  religious  philosophers,  on  the  mystical  value  of  numbers.  In 
Chaldasa,'  Berosus  enumerates  ten  antediluvian  kings,  of  whom  we  shall 
speak  in  the  chapter  on  the  history  of  Babylon,  and  whose  fabulous 
reign  extended  to  thousands  of  ordinary  years,  forming  ten  cosmic  days. 
The '  legends  of  the  Iranian  race  commence  with  tbe  reign  of  ten 
Peisdadien  kings,  "men  of  the  ancient  law,"  who  lived  on  "pure 
Homa  (water  of  life),  and  who  preserved  their  sanctity."  In  India  we 
meet  with  the  nine  Brahmadikas,  who  with  Brahmah,  their  founder, 
make  ten,  and  who  are  called  the  Ten  Petris  or  Fathers.     The  Chinese 
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count  ten  emperors,  partakers  of  ihe  divine  nature,  before  the  dawn  of 
historical  times.  And  Anally,  not  to  multiply  instances,  the  Germans 
and  Scandinavians  believed  in  the  ten  ancestors  of  Odin,  and  the  Aralis 
in  the  ten  mythical  kings  of  the  Adites,  the  primordial  people  of  their 
peninsula.  Such  an  agreement  cannot  be  accidental,  and  must  lead  us 
back  to  a  common  origin  for  all  these  traditions. 


Sectiok  II.— The  Deluge. 

I.  The  one  tradition  which  is  really  universal,  among  those  bearing  on 
the  history  of  primitive  man,  is  that  of  the  Deluge.  It  would,  perhaps, 
be  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  found  among  all  people ;  but  it  occurs 
among  all  the  great  races  of  the  human  species,  with  one  important 
exception,  the  black  race,  among  whom  no  trace  of  the  tradition  has 
been  found,  either  among  the  African  tribes  or  the  populations  of 
Polynesia.  This  absolute  silence  of  a  whole  race  as  to  the  memory  of 
aa  event  so  important,  in  the  face  of  the  unanimous  voice  of  all  others, 
is  a  fact  which  science  should  carefully  note,  for  it  may  involve  most 
important  consequences. 

Faithful  to  the  plan  which  we  have  laid  down,  we  shall  pass  in 
review  the  chief  traditions  of  the  deluge,  collected  from  the  various 
branches  of  humanity.  Their  agreement  with  the  Bible  narrative,  will 
clearly  prove  their  original  unity,  and  we  shall  see  that  the  tradition  is 
one  of  those  which  date  from  before  the  confusion  of  tongues;  that  it 
goes  back  to  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  and  can  be  nothing  but 
an  account  of  a  real  and  well-authenticated  fact. 

But  we  must  first  eliminate  some  legends  which  have  been  erroneously 
connected  with  the  Biblical  Delttge,  whose  essential  features  however 
compel  sound  critidsro  to  reject  them.  They  refer  to  merely  local  pheno- 
mena, of  on  historical  date,  relatively  very  near  our  own.  Doubtless 
the  tradition  of  a  great  primitive  cataclysm  may  have  been  confused  with 
these  stories,  and  have  led  to  the  exa^eration  of  their  importance ;  but 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  recital  given  by  Moses  are  not  found  in 
them,  and  this  fact  clearly  shows,  even  under  the  legendary  form  of  the 
trad'ti  n       h  '      es  ri      i  and  1     al  chara  T      1  ditions  of 

h         tuwhh  h  allre  hdgwidbeto 

weak  n  rath       h  n         r^h  n  gu  n  b    di         from  the 
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Babylon.  The  Chinese  scribes  meation  Yu,  a  mmister  and  engineer 
engaged  in  re-establishing  the  water  couries,  elevating  the  banks, 
digging  canals,  and  regulating  the  taxes  of  all  the  provinceb  in  China. 
A  learned  Sinologue,  Edouard  Biot,  has  proved,  in  a  memoir  on  the 
changes  in  the  lower  course  of  the  Hoang  Ho,  that  this  catastrophe 
arose  from  frequent  inundations  of  this  river.  The  primitive  Chinese 
settlements  on  its  banks  had  suffered  much  from  these  overflows.  The 
■works  which  Yu  carried  out  were  only  the  commencement  of  the 
embankments  necessary  for  restraining  the  water,  and  which  were 
continued  in  after  ages. 

Not  less  clear  is  the  local  charaetef  of  the  legend  of  Bochica  related 
by  the  Muyscas,  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Cundinamarca, 
in  South  America,  though  the  febulous  element  is  here  in  greater  pro- 
portion to  the  historical  foundation.  Huythaca,  wife  of  the  divine  man 
Bochics,  gave  herself  up  to  abominable  sorceries,  to  cause  the  river 
Funzha  to  leave  its  bed.  All  the  pt^  of  Bogota  was  inundated,  men 
and  animals  perished  in  this  catastrophe,  a  few  only  escaped  by  reaching 
the  high  mountains.  The  tradition  adds  that  Bochica  broke  open  the 
rocks  which  form  the  valley  of  Canoas  and  Tei]uendama,  to  allow  of  the 
escape  of  the  waters;  afterwards  he  re-ossemhled  the  dispersed  people 
of  the  Muyscas  tribe,  taught  them  the  worship  of  the  sun,  and  died. 

2.  Of  all  the  true  traditions  relative  to  the  great  deluge,  by  far  the 
most  curious  is  that  of  the  Chald:eans,  made  known  to  the  Greeks 
by  the  historian  Berosus,  and  which  will  be  fonnd  at  length  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Babylonians.  It  is  a  story  more  exactly  parallel  to  that 
of  the  Bible  than  any  other,  omitting  no  characteristic  particular  in  the 
detail,  even  to  the  birds  sent  out  of  the  ark.  It  must  be  evident  to 
anyone  who  compares  the  two  narratives,  that  they  were  one  np  to  the 
time  when  Abraham  went  out  from  among  the  Chaldreans,  to  journey  to 
Palestine.  But  in  the  Chaldsean  cosmogony,  the  tradition  embodies  no 
moral  lesson,  as  does  the  Bible  narrative.  The  deluge  is  but  an  acci- 
dental event,  a  sort  of  fetal  accident  in  the  histoiy  of  the  world,  in 
place  of  being  a  punishment  sent  for  the  sins  of  mankind.  The  man 
chosen  by  heaven  to  escape  the  deluge  is  called  by  Berosus,  Xisuthrus,  a 
name  the  original  form  of  which  we  do  not  know,  and  therefore  cannot 
guess  its  meaning.  The  ChaldEean  legend  adds  one  incident,  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible: — Xisuthrus,  warned  by  the  gods  of  the  approaching 
deluge,  buried  at  Sippara,  the  city  of  the  Sun,  tables,  on  which  were 
engraven  the  revelation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  and 
of  religious  ordinances.  His  children  dug  them  up  after  the  deluge, 
and  they  became  the  basis  of  the  sacerdotal  institutions  of  ChaldSfa, 

Onthe  other  hand,  the  original  monuments  and  texts  of  Egypt,  amidst 
all  their  speculations  on  the  cosmogony,  do  not  contain  one  single,  even 
distant,  allusion,  to  the  recollection  of  a  deluge.     It  is  true  that  the 
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religions  theories  of  the  Egyptians  said  much  more  on  the  origin  of  the 
Universe,  and  of  celestial  bodies,  than  of  the  creation,  and  the  early  days 
of  the  human  race.  According  to  a  passage  in  Manetho,  open  however  to 
much  suspicion  as  interpolated,  Thoth  or  Hermes  Trismegistus,  had 
himself  inscribed  on  tablets,  before  the  deluge,  in  hieroglyphics  and  in 
the  sacred  tongue,  the  elements  of  all  knowledge.  After  the  deii^e,  the 
second  Thoth  translated  the  contents  of  these  tablets  into  the  vulgar 
tongue.  This  is  the  only  allusion  to  the  deluge  which  can  be  produced 
from  an  Egyptian  source.  Mauelho  has  no  mention  of  it  in  his 
Dynasties,  the  only  authentic  part  of  his  work  we  now  possess.  The 
absence  of  this  tradition  from  among  the  myths  of  the  Pharaonic  reli- 
gion, renders  it  probable  that  this  was  only  a  recent  foreign  introduction, 
and,  without  doubt,  of  Asiatic  and  Chaldiean  origin.  So  the  Siriadic 
land  where,  according  to  the  passage  in  question,  the  columns  of  hiero- 
glyphics were  placed,  may  well  have  been  no  other  than  Chaldsea. 
This  tradition,  though  not  fonnd  in  the  Bible,  was  current  as  a  popular 
taie  among  the  Jews  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era— a  cir- 
cumstance which  confirms  our  supposition,  as  the  Hebrew  people  may 
have  received  it  durii^  the  Babylonian  captivity.  Josephus  tells  us 
that  the  patriarch  Seth,  unwilling  that  the  wisdom  and  astronomical 
discoveries  of  the  ancients  should  perish  in  the  double  destruction  of  the 
world,  by  fire  and  by  water,  which  Adam  had  predicted,  set  up  two 
pillars,  one  of  brick  the  other  of  stone,  on  which  were  engraven  records 
of  this  wisdom,  and  which  still  remained  in  the  land  of  "Siriad."* 

The  tradition  of  the  deluge,  in  less  exact  conformity  indeed  with  the 
Mosaic  record  than  that  of  Chaldiea,  but  still  preserving  all  essential 
points,  and  clearly  characteristic,  exists  in  the  most  ancient  recollec- 
tions of  all  the' branches  of  the  Arian  or  Japhetic  race,  without  excep- 
tion. We  shall  give  the  versions  peculiar  to  the  Indians,  Iranians,  to 
the  Celts  and  Slavonians  in  the  chapter  on  the  primitive  Arians,  on 
then'  ot^fanisation  and  rel^ous  ideas.  The  importance  o(  the  tradition 
of  the  deluge  among  all  the  Arian  people,  is  the  greater  when  we  re- 
member that  the  name  of  "Noah,"  unlike  those  of  the  other  primitive 
patriarchs,  bears  no  appropriate  meaning  in  any  of  the  Semitic  idioms, 
and  appears  to  derive  its  origin  from  some  one  of  the  languages  of  the  Arian 
stock.  Its  fundamental  root  is  Na,  to  which,  in  all  the  languages  of 
the  latter  race,  is  attached  the  meaning  of  water— vadi-,  to  flow,  vuiia 
water,  viixav,  to  swim  ;  Nympha,  Neptunus,  water  deities.  Nix, 
Nidt,  the  Undine  of  the  northern  races.  It  seems  then  to  have  been 
applied  by  tradirion,  precisely  on  account  of  the  deluge,  to  that  righteous 
man  who  was  spared  by  the  Divine  will,   and  may  consequently  be 
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compared  to  the  name  Ogyges,  embodying  a  similar  idea,  which  one  of 
the  forms  of  the  Greek  legend  connecls  with  the  deluge. 

This  observation  on  the  ploba-bility  of  an  Arian  origin  for  the  name 
Noah,  makes  it  easy  to  see  why  we  find  it,  with  the  slight  modification 
of  a  reduplication  of  the  first  syllable,  in  that  of  the  King  Nannachus, 
under  whom  the  Phrygian  tradition  placed  the  deluge.  * 

The  memory  of  this  event  had  a  great  place  in  the  legends  of  Phrygia; 
the  city  of  Apamea,  drew  from  it  its  surname  of  "  Kibotos  "  or  "  Ark," 
professing  to  be  the  place  where  the  atk  rested.  Also  the  history  of 
Noah,  with  his  name,  was  inscribed  on  certjun  medals  which  issued 
from  the  mint  of  Apamea  in  the  third  century  of  our  era,  when  Christian 
ideas  had  spread  over  all  the  Roman  world,  and  began  to  infttse  them- 
selves into  the  mmds  of  those  even  who  remained  attached  to  Paganism. 

3.  "  It  is  a  fact  well  worthy  of  remark,"  says  M.  Matiry,  "to  meet 
in  America  with  traditions  relative  to  the  deluge,  infinitely  closer  to 
those  of  the  Bible  and  the  Chaldtean  religion  than  those  of  any  people 
of  the  ancient  world.  We  can  hardly  admit  that  the  emigrations  which 
certainly  took  place  from  Asia  into  Northern  America,  by  the  Kurile 
and  Aleutian  Islands,  and  which  have  talten  place  again  in  our  own 
days,  could  have  carried  such  remembrances,  for  no  trace  of  them  has 
been  found  among  the  MongoHan  and  Siberian  populations,  f  who  mixed 
with  the  aborigines  of  the  New  World.  .  .  No  doubt  some  American 
nations,  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  had  attained,  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  conquest,  to  a  very  advanced  social  state.  But  that  civilisation 
had  its  own  pecuhar  and  distinctive  character,  and  seems  to  have 
developed  itself  on  the  soil  where  it  flourished.  Many  very  simple 
inventions,  such  as  scales,  for  example,  were  unknown  to  these  nations, 
and  this  fact  proves  that  they  derived  their  knowledge  neither  ftora 
India  nor  Japan.  The  attempts  which  have  lieen  made  to  discover  in 
Aaa,  among  the  Buddhists,  the  origin  of  Mexican  civilisation,  have  not 
as  yet  led  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  Moreover,  had  Buddhism 
penetrated  into  America,  which  seems  at  least  doubtful,  it  could  not 
have  carried  with  it  a  story  not  to  be  found  in  its  books.  The  cause  of 
the  likeness  of  the  dUnvian  traditions  of  the  people  of  the  New  World  to 
those  of  the  Bible,  rernaitis  still  an  unexplained  fact "  This  avowal, 
from  the  pen  of  a  man  of  immense  learning,  and  who,  in  the  very  book 
whence  we  borrow  onr  quotation,  attempts  to  destroy  the  authority  of 
the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  deluge,  is  doubly  valuable! 

But  to  us  this  fact,  inexphcable  to  M.  Maury,  is  capable  of  a  very 

*  SUID.  v.— NowvaicDc, 

t  The  tradition  of  the  Deluge  is  nevertheless  found  very  distinctly 
among  the  Calmucs ;  Malte  Brun,  Prkis  ds  Ghgrafhu,  vol.  Ix. 
4:  Art.  'Deluge,'  Encydopidk  Moderns. 
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ample,  and  the  only  possible  explanation.  It  clearly  proves  that  the 
tradition  of  the  deluge  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  homanity,  a  tradilioa  so 
oM  as  to  be  anterior  to  the  dispersion  of  the  human  families,  and  to 
the  first  developments  of  material  civilisation  ;  and  that  the  red  races, 
the  people  of  America,  brought  it  with  them  from  the  common  cradle  of 
our  p  ■  to  their  new  abodes,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Semites, 
th  Lhali  s,  and  the  Arians  carried  it,  each  one,  to  its  own  new 
setti  mei  t 

Am    g  the  American  legends  on  the  deluge,  the  most  important 
ai     th  f  Mexico,  as  they  existed  in  a  written  and  definite  form, 

pre  t     any  contact  with  Europeans.       Don  Fernando  d'Alva  Ex- 

tld;.  h  tl  n  his  history  of  the  Chichimeques  entirely  founded  on 
nat  e  d  uments,  says,  that  according  to  the  traditions  of  that  people, 
the  first  age  called  Atonatiuh,  that  is,  "The  sun  of  (he  waters,"  was 
terminated  by  a  universal  deluge.  The  Noah  of  the  Mexican  cataclysm 
is  Coxcoi,  caUed  by  some  people  Teo  Cipactli,  or  Tezpi.  He  saved 
himself  with  his  wife  Xochiquetzal  in  a  bark,  or  according  to  other 
traditions  a  raft  of  cypress  wood.  Pictures  representing  the  deluge  of 
Coxcox  have  been  found  among  the  Aitecs,  the  Miitecs,  the  Zapotecs, 
the  TIascalans  and  the  Mechoacaneses.  The  tradition  of  the  last- 
named  people  in  particular  bears  a  yet  more  striking  resemblance  to 
the  BibUcal  narrative.  It  is  said  that  Tezpi  embarked  in  a  spacious 
vessel  with  his  wife,  his  children,  and  many  animals,  and  such  seeds  as 
were  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  mankind.  When  the  Great  Spirit 
Tezcatlicopa  orderad  the  waters  to  subside,  Tcipi  sent  out  of  the  ark  a 
vulture.  That  bird,  which  lived  on  dead  bodies,  did  not  come  back,  on 
account  of  (he  great  number  of  corpses  scattered  on  the  recently  dried 
earth.  Tezpi  sent  other  birds,  among  whom  the  humming  bird  alone- 
returned,  holding  in  its  mouth  a  branch  with  leaves.  Then  Tezpi 
seeing  that  the  soil  was  beginning  to  be  covered  with  new  verdure  came 
out  of  his  ship  on  the  mountain  Colhuacan.*  According  to  another 
tradition,  current  among  the  Indians  of  Cholula  (and  related  in  a 
manuscript  now  in  the  Vatican,  by  Pedro  de  los  Rios,  a  Dominican 
monk,  who  in  1566  copied  in  the  country  all  the  hieroglyphic  pictores 
which  he  could  procure),  t  before  the  great  inimdation  which  took  place 
4,800  years  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  country  of  Anahuac  was 
inhabited  by  giants ;  all  those  who  did  not  perish  were  transformed 
into  fish  with  the  exception  of  seven  persons  who  took  refuge  in  some 

The  Peruvians,  whose  civilisation  was  not  below  that  of  the  Mexicans 

*  Humboldt,  Monuments   tUs  Piuples  indighus    de   I'Amirique, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  77. 
t  Humboldt,  voL  i.,  p.  144. 
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also  had  a  tradition  of  the  d«lug     and  p     ed  en     nd  r  King 

Viraeocho,  first  of  the  Incas  of  Cuzc 

The  traditions  of  those  American  tub  wh  rem  ned  n  a  savage 
state  must,  from  their  very  nature,  b  a  cert  n  n  p  n  doubt. 
As  they  did  not  exist  in   a  writ  rm    h      w  se      e  from 

foreign  influence ;  they  were  coUe  d  n  y  m  er  ti  es  hen  the 
tribes  had  long  been  in  contact  wi  h  E  lean  nd  h  n  many  an 
adventurer  who  had  lived  among  m  m  gh  h  ntr  u  d  new 
elements  into  their  traditions.     Th      ta       n      rt  aw  rthy  of 

mention,  but  must  be  received  with  some  reserve.  In  the  songs  of  the 
inhabitants  of  New  California  there  is  mentioned  a  far  distant  time 
when  the  sea  left  its  bed  and  covered  the  earth.  All  men  and  all 
animals  perished  in  this  deluge,  sent  by  the  supreme  God  Chinigchinig, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  persons  who  took  refuge  upon  a  high  moun- 
tain which  the  water  could  not  reach,  f 

According  to  Father  Charlevoix,  Ihe  tribes  of  North  America  related 
in  their  rude  legends  that  all  mankind  had  been  destroyed  by  a  deluge, 
and  that  then  God,  to  repeople  the  earth,  had  changed  animals  into  men. 
The  traveller  Henry  repeats  a  tradition  which  he  had  heard  from  the 
Indians  of  the  lakes.  Formerly  the  Father  of  the  Indian  tribes  lived 
towards  the  rising  sun.  Having  been  warned  by  a  dream  that  a  deluge 
was  coming  to  destroy  the  earth,  he  constructed  a  rafS  on  which  he 
saved  himself  with  his  family,  and  all  the  animals.  He  floated  thus 
many  months  on  the  water.  The  animals,  which  then  had  the  power 
of  speech,  complained  aloud  and  murmured  against  him.  At  last  a 
new  earth  appeared,  and  he  stepped  down  on  it  with  all  the  creatures, 
who  thenceforward  lost  the  power  of  speech  as  a  pimishment  for  their 
muimurs  against  their  preserver.^ 

Mr.  Catlin  thinks  he  has  found,  in  the  great  American  tribe  the  Man- 
dans,  traditions  entirely  analogous  to  those  of  the  Bible,  especially  a 
remembrance  of  sending  out  the  dove,  and  of  the  exit  from  the  ark. 
Resemblances  ofthe  same  kind  have  been  pointed  out  by  other  travellers, 
but  they  are  too  vague  to  enable  us  to  rely  on  the  details  with  which 
the  narrators  have  surrounded  them.  In  the  Polynesian  islands  the 
diluvian  tradition  is  not  found  among  the  black  or  Australian  race,  but 
among  the  Polynesians,  originally  an  Asiatic  people,  it  is  met  with, 
mixed  up  with  incidents  borrowed  from  the  ravages  of  high  ddes,  which 
are  among  the  most   constant   plagues  of  those   islands.     The  most 

*  Ulloa,  Mtmoiris  sur  la  dkouverle  de  tAmerique.  VJllebrane, 
vol.  ii.  p.  3+6  iq. 

t  DuFLOT  DB  MoFRAS,  Exploration  du  ttrrUoire  ds  tOregan, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  366  sq. 

X  Thatcher,  Indian  Traits,  vol,  ii.  p.  108,  H  sq. 
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striking  of'these  Polynesian  tales  is  from  Otaheite,  which  some  features 
connect  positively  with  the  great  traditions  of  primitive  times.  But 
the  diluvian  stories  from  this  part  of  the  world  are  all  of  that  childish 
character  petvading  all  the  legends  of  canoe-using  races. 

This  long  review,  which  we  now  conclude,  enables  us  to  state  posi- 
tively, as  we  have  already  said,  that  the  narrative  of  the  deluge  is  a 
universal  tradition,  pervading  all  branches  of  the  human  femily,  always 
excepting  the  black  race.  A  remembrance  so  precise,  and  everywhere 
in  such  perfect  agreement,  cannot  possibly  be  a  myth,  invented  for  a 
purpose.  It  must  of  necessity  be  the  recollection  of  a  real,  of  a  terrible 
event,  so  strongly  impressed  on-the  imagination  of  our  first  ancestors,  as 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  their  descendants. 


Section  3. — The  Cradle  of  Post-Diluvian  Humanity. 

A.i  te  traditions  on  this  subject,  rw  fiis/fK  Eckstein,  "Dequdqut  Ugendes 
Srahminiques  qui  si  rafpertmt  aa  berceaa  de  PEspice  huntaitit," 
Paris,  1856.  Eenan,  "De  I'oyigine  du  langag£,"  arid  edit.,  pp. 
218 — 233.  Obry,  "i>  Bercsau  deVespice  humaine  selan  Us  Indiins, 
lis  Ferses  el  les  H3>raix,"  Amiens,  1838. 

I .  The  place  where  the  Bible  narrative  states  that  the  ark  rested  after 
the  deluge,  the  starling  point  for  the  sons  of  Noah,  is  mount  Ararat. 
From  a  remote  time  this  name  has  been  applied  to  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  the  Armenian  range,  which  in  the  course  of  the  various  migra- 
tions of  which  that  country  ha'i  been  the  scene  has  received  the  name 
of  Ararat,  after  having  been  called  Mount  Masis  by  the  indigenous 
inhabitants.  The  greater  number  of  the  interpreters  of  Scripture  have 
taken  t2iis  view,  but  others  in  the  early  days  of  the  Christian  era  pre- 
ferred to  follow  the  Chaldsean  tradition,  after  Berosus,  who  placed  the 
descent  of  Xisuthrus  in  another  part  of  the  same  range,  at  the  Gordicean 

(Kurdish)  Mountains. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  attentively  examine  the  sacred  text,  it  is  impossible 
to  admit  that  Moses  thought  that  the  Ararat  of  the  deluge  was  situated 
in  Armenia — in  fact  a  few  verses  further  on  it  is  distinctly  said  that  it 
was  "  as  they  joumed  from  the  east"  that  the  descendants  of  Noah 
arrived  at  the  plains  of  Shinar.  This  compels  us,  in  searching  for  the 
high  land  on  which  the  ark  rested,  to  seek  it  in  the  chain  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  or  perhaps  rather  in  the  mountains  where  we  find  the  sources  of 
the  Indus.  This,  too,  is  e^ctly  the  point  to  which  the  traditions  of 
the  Indians  and  Persians  converge— the  traditions  of  those  two  great 
ancient  nations  who  have  preserved  the  dearest  and  most  drcumstantia! 
recollections  of  the  primilave  ages. 
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2.  In  all  the  legend     f  I 
Mount  Merou — the  ab  li 
with  earth.     Merou  is     tuated       rth  with      f  t      th 

primitive  location  of  th     Id         k  tnb  th     P  nj     I        d 

the  Upper   Indus.     Thi  n  f  b  1         m  unla  1,       ti    t 

terrestrial  geography.  Baron  Eckstein  has  proved  that  it  actually 
exists,  andisatuatednearthe  "  Serica  "  of  the  ancients— or  the  south- 
west of  Thibet. 

But  the  indications  of  the  Iratrians  are  still  more  precise,  still  more  in 
agreement  with  those  of  the  Bible,  because  as  these  people  have  not 
migrated  so  far  as  others,  the  tradition  erf  the  primitive  cradle  has  not 
assumed  for  them  so  misty  a  form.  The  invaluable  enumeration  ot 
the  successive  halting  places  of  this  race,  which  is  conl^ed  in  the 
most  ancient  chapters  of  the  books  attributed  to  Zoroaster,  characterises 
"  Aryanem  Vaedjo,  "*  the  original  "  starting  point"  of  mankind,  and 
particularly  of  the  Iranians  as  a  northern  region  cold  and  mounldnous 
whence  the  Persian  race  descended  southward  towards  Sogdiana. 
There  is  the  centre  of  the  woild,  the  Holy  Mountam  Berezat  of  the 
Zend  Avest^  the  Alboraj  of  the  modem  Persians,  from  whose  side 
flows  the  not  less  sacred  nver,  \nand,  whose  waters  gave  drink  to  the 
first  men.  The  illustnous  Eugene  Bumouf  has  shown  in  a  perfectly 
convincing  manner  that  the  Berezat  is  the  Bolor  or  Belourtagh,  and 
that  the  Arvand  is  the  Jaxartei  f 

It  is  true  that  the  names  Berezat  and  Arvand  have  been  attached  in 
later  times  to  mountains  and  rivers  Cir  from  Bactria,  we  find  them  applied 
successively  to  mountains  and  rivers  in  Persia,  Media,  Mesopotamia, 
Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  with  no  lillle  surprise  we  recognise  them  in 
the  classical  names  of  the  ' '  Orontes  "  of  Syria,  and  the  ' '  Berecynthus  " 
of  Phrygia.  But  this  is  the  effect  of  the  displacement  all  the 
localities  of  legendary  geography  underwent  in  the  early  ages.  Races 
carried  with  them  in  their  migrations  those  ancient  names  to  which 
their  ancient  traditions  were  attached,  and  bestowed  them  anew  on 
the  mountains  and  rivers  they  found  in  the  countries  where  they 
settled.  This  happened  to  the  name  of  Ararat.  M.  Obry  has  shown 
that  the  mountain  which  the  Japhetic  tribes  r^arded  as  the  sacred 
cradle  of  humanity  originally  bore  in  their  traditions  the  name  of 
Aryaratha,  the  origin  of  that  of  Ararat,  and  that  it  was  only  in  later 
times  that  the  Armenians  in  their  migration  transported  the  name  to 

*  RiTTER  Erdkundi,  vol.  viii.,  ist  part,  pp.  29  —  31,  50  —  69. 
"Hang  der  erste  Kapitet  des  Vendidad  ui  the  last  vol.  of  Bunsen''s 
"Egypt."  KlEPERTinthe  Bulletin  deFAcademk  de  Berlin,  Vezmn- 
ber,  185s.     Spiegel  AvesUi,  vol.  i.,  p.  4,  sq. 

+  Commentnin sur  le  Yafna,  vol.  i.,  p.  239  sq. 
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We  find,  then,  the  sacred  tradition  and  the  most  reliable  of  the 
popular  traditions  are  agreed  that  tlie  mountain  mass  of  Little  Bokhara 
and  Western  Thibet  was  the  place  wiiencc  the  human  race  issued. 
There  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia,  the  Indus,  the  Oxus,  and  the  Jaxartes, 
take  their  rise  ;  the  culminating  points  are  the  Belourtagh,  and  the  vast 
plateau  of  Pamir,  so  fitted  for  sustaining  the  primitive  populations  while 
still  in  a  pastoral  condition,  and  whose  name  in  its  primitive  form  was 
Upa  Meron,  the  land  of  the  summit  of  Merou.  To  this  locality,  too, 
point  some  Greek  traditions,  particularly  the  expression  iiipoiriQ 
dvOpiiijroi,  which  can  only  mean  the  "  men  sprung  from  Merou."  The 
legends  of  other  people  also,  as  to  the  ori^nal  country  of  their  ancestors, 
tend  in  the  same  direction,  though  without  reaching  the  central  point, 
being  partly  obscured  by  the  distance  they  have  travelled.  The  Mon- 
golian tribes  attach  their  most  ancient  legends  to  the  Thian  Chan  and 
to  the  Altai,  the  Fimiish  tribes  to  the  Oural,  because  these  two 
chains  hide  more  distant  mountains  from  their  view.  But  if  we  prolong 
the  two  lines  of  migration  indicated  by  this  tradition,  we  shall  find  that 
they  meet  in  Little  Bokhara. 

3.  These  localities,  having  been  the  cradle  of  post-diluvian  humanity, 
nations  who  had  preserved  the  remenibrance  were  naturally  led  to 
place  there  also  the  cradle  of  antediluvian  man.  Among  the  Indians, 
men  before  the  deluge  hke  those  after  it,  descended  from  Mount  Merou. 
There  is  found  the  Outtara  Kourou,  the  true  terrestrial  paradise.  There 
also  we  are  led  by  the  Greek  paradisiacal  myth  of  the  Meropes,  the 
people  of  Merou.  The  Persians  described  the  "Aryanem  Vaedjo," 
atuated  on  Mount  Bcre2at,  as  a  paradise  exactly  resembling  that  of  the 
book  of  Genesis,  until  the  day  when  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  and  the 
wickedness  of  Ahriman  the  spirit  of  evil,  transformed  it  into  an  abode 
of  insupportable  cold.  The  name  also  of  Eden  has  been  applied  at  one 
time  to  this  region,  for  it  is  clearly  found  in  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ondyana,  or  "  the  garden,"  near  Cashmere,  watered  by  four  rivers  pre- 
dsely  as  was  the  Mosaic  Eden. 

It  is  cert^  that  two  of  the  rivers  of  Paradise,  in  the  Bible  narrative, 
are  two  of  the  largest  rivers  which  take  their  rise  in  the  mountain  mass 
of  Belourtagh  and  Pamir,  the  one  to  the  north,  the  other  (o  the  south. 
Gihon  is  the  Oxus,  still  called  Djihoun  by  the  people  on  its  banks. 
In  Pison  we  must  recognise  the  Upper  Indus,  and  the  land  of 
Havilah,  rich  in  gold  and  precious  stones,  which  it  "compassed," 
seems  to  be  the  country  of  Darada,  near  Cashmere,  so  celebrated  for  its 
riches.  But  must  we  conclude  with  some  scholars  the  absolute  identity 
of  the  Biblical   Eden   with  the  Outtara  Kourou   and  the   Aryanem 
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Vaedjo?  Need  we  suppose,  with  these  critics,  that  the  o 
the  names  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  as  the  other  rivers  of  Paradise, 
are  the  result  of  subsequent  confusion  7  We  think  not ;  it  seems  to  us, 
as  to  M.  Bunsen,  that  in  the  mind  of  Moses  Eden  had  a  far  greater 
extent  than  the  Paradise  of  the  Indians  and  Iranians.  If  we  talte 
literall)'  the  indications  of  the  Bible  as  to  the  four  rivers  which  went  out 
of  Eden,  they  clearly  mark  out  a'  vast  r^on  stretching  from  the 
mountains,  where  to  the  east  rise  the  Osus  and  the  Indus,  to  those 
niounta,in5  whence  on  the  west  flow  the  Tigris  and  Enphrales  — 
a  fertile  and  temperate  land  —a  really  delicious  abode,  sitaated  between 
regions  burned  up  by  heat,  or  wasted  by  cold.  It  is  there  that  the 
inspired  Hebrew  legislator  most  probably  thot^ght  that  our  species  first 
saw  the  light. 


Sectiok  4. — The  Tower  of  Babei_ 

1.  The  traditions  in  agreement- with  theBible  which  we  have  hitherto 
examined  have  a  really  universal  character,  and  are  found  among 
people  of  various  races,  and  in  far  distant  countries.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  the  tradition  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  the  Tower  of 
Babel.  The  Bible  narrative  places  the  scene  of  this  event  in  the  plains 
of  Shinar  or  Chaldsea,  and  the  legend  is  pecuhar  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country,  and  to  nations  who  are  known  to  have  emigrated  from 
thence.  The  stoiy  of  the  ' '  Tower  of  the  Tongues  "  was  among  the 
most  ancient  recollections  of  the  Chalda^ns,  and  was  one  of  the  national 
traditions  of  the  Armenians,  who  had  received  it  from  the  civilised 
nations  inhabiting  the  Tigro -Euphrates  basin.  Berosus  gives  the  story 
in  a  form  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  Bible,  which  will  be  found 
farther  on  in  the  chapter  on  the  Babylonians. 

2.  As  far  as  the  Chaldseans  are  concerned,  though  the  tradition  itself 
remained  immutable,  its  locality  was  not  always  the  same,  A  very 
valuable  gloss,  introduced  by  the  LXX.  into  (he  text  of  the  Prophet 
Isaiah,*  leads  us  to  suppose  that  one  veraon  of  the  story  placed  the 


•  IsMah  I.  9.  In  the  LXX.  version  the  expression  is  used"  Calneh, 
where  the  tower  was  built."  The  names  mentioned  are  Babylon, 
Calneh,  Arabia,  Damascus,  and  Samaria. 

In  the  Hebrew  the  names  are  Calno,  C^^Jiemish,  Hamalh,  Arpad, 
Samaria,  and  Damascus. 

The  name  Carchetnish  is  not  found  in  the  LXX.,  and  as  that  word, 
according  to  Fuerst's  Lexicon,  means  "  The  Tower  of  Chemosh," 
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"Tower  of  Tongues"  in  the  dtj-  of  Calneh,  now  Nipur,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cides  of  southern  Chaldiea.  This  was  handed  down  from 
the  most  remote  ages,  when  the  civilisation  of  the  Tigro-Euphrates 
basin  had  its  chief  seat  in  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Persian  GuE 
But  the  tradition  most  generally  current  among  the  Chaldieans,  in 
agreement  with  the  Bible,  placed  that  famous  Tower  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Babylon,  It  is  found  in  the  great  pyramid  of  the  seven 
stages  at  Borsippa.  Some  years  since  an  inscription  of  King  Nebu- 
chadneiiar  was  recovered  and  translated,  in  which  he  boasts  of  having 
repaired  and  completed  the  tower  in  honour  of  one  of  his  gods."  He 
calls  it  "The  Tower  of  the  Seven  Stages,  the  Eternal  House,  the 
Temple  of  the  Seven  Luminaries  of  the  Earth  (the  seven  planets)  to 
which  is  attached  the  most  ancient  legend  of  Borsippa,  which  the  first 
king  buill,  but  without  being  able  t    fi     h  th         k 

Nebuchadnezzar  adds,  "  Men  had    Idedl  thdyftl 

deluge,  speaking  their  words  in  d      d         Th    earthquak    ai  d  I  gl  t 
ning  had  shaken  the  crude  brickwork      d  pi  t  th    b  mt  bn  k       k   f 
the  revetment,  the  crude  brick  of  th      pp       t         had       mbl  d  d 
into  mere  piles."    The  discovery    f  th     in      pti      p  t       us, 

among  the  ruins  still   lifUi^  the     h  ad    ar  und  th      t      f  t 

Babylon,  the  still  gigantic  remains    f  unthh,       thdyf 

Nebuchadneizar,  was  believed  to  b    th    T  f  B  I   1      It  is  th 

that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country    till  call      B  rs  N  m    d         th 

•  In  the  translation  of  this  insc  pt  h         h      wh  rs 

supported  by  the  high  authority  of  M  Opp  rtdffrsfr  S  HC 
Rawlinson,  who  renders  it  as  foil  w  —  Bhld  wthb  Idmg 
named  '  The  Stages  of  the  Seven  Sph  es  wh  h  was  th  w  d  f 
Borsippa,  had  been  built  by  a  f  rm  king  H  h  d  mpl  ted  42 
ammas  (of  the  height)  but  he  did  t  fini  h  t  h  ad  F  m  th  1  p 
of  time  it  had  become  mined,  they  h.  d      t  taken  f  th         t    of 

(he  waters,  so  the  rain  and  we  h  d  p  t  ted  t  th  bn  kw  k 
the  casing  of  burnt  brick  had  bulg  d  t  d  th  t  naces  f  rud 
brick  lay  scattered  in  heaps ;  (the  )  M  rod  h,  my  great  Id,  1  ed 
my  heart  to  repair  the  building.     Idd      thgt      t  ddl 

destroy  the  fonndation  platform,  btm       frtatmth        d         an 
anspicions  day,  I  undertook  the  r  b    Id  ng.     f  th      ml    bn  k  t  rr 
and  the  burnt  brick  casing  (of  the  t  mpl  )       I  gth     ed    t    f  und 

tion,  and  I  placed  a  titular  record  h  p  rt  th  1 1  had  b  It  It 
my  hand  to  build  it  up,  and  to  fin  h  sum  Athdb  m 
former  times,  so  I  built  up  its  structur  A  t  had  bee  f  rm 
days,  thus  I  exalted  its  head,"  etc.  Raw.  ffer.  11.  485.  It  will  be  seen 
that,  in  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlioson's  version,  the  damaged  state  of  the  temple 
is  ascribed  to  defective  draiiMge,  instead  of,  as  in  the  author's  and  M, 
Oppert"*  translation,  to  the  effects  of  the  deluge.  It  is  necessary  to  add 
that  the  author  h  about  to  devote  a  special  work  to  the  defence  of  his 
opinion, — Tk. 
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lower  of  Nimrod,"  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  plains,  it  still  loots 
like  a  mounttun.  The  description  given  by  Nebucliadaezzar  of  the 
slate  in  which  lie  found  it,  when  he  imdertook  the  repairs,  suits  exactly 
the  state  in  which  it  now  is.  It  is  no  more  than  a  prodigious,  shapeless 
mass  of  sun-dried  bricks  which  have  crumbled  away  into  ruinous  heaps. 
2.  The  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  has  given  us  an 
etymology  for  the  name  of  Bahel  different  from  that  which  seems  to 
follow  from  the  Bible  text— that  is  Bab-ilu,  "  The  gate  of  the  god  Ilu. " 
The  derivation  Babylon,  "confusion,"  is  the  result  of  an  alliteration 
inspired  hy  the  legend  told  of  the  place.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  our 
knowledge  of  the  Assyrian  tongue  has  revealed  that  the  name  "  Bor- 
appa  meant  m  that  idiom  the  tower  of  tongues."  Babylon  is 
often  designated  in  the  cuneiform  texts  by  a  symbolical  name,  idco- 
graphically  written  meaning  the  town  of  the  root  of  languages." 
Borsippa  by  anothtr  meaning  the  town  of  the  dispersion  of  tribes, " 
The^^e  names  seem  almost  like  medals  struck  to  commemorate  the 
ancient  tradition  cl  the  plains  of  Shinar. 


CHAPTER  in. 
MA  TERIAL  VESTIGES  OF  PRIMITIVE  HUMANITY. 

SKCTTfiN  1. ^Remains  of  the  Arck^olithic  Epoch. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  listening  to  the  great  voice  of  humanity,  re- 
lating, in  hoth  sacred  and  profane  tradition,  the  memories  it  has 
retained  of  its  early  ages.  We  must  now  address  ourselves  to  an 
enquiry  of  an  entirely  different  nature,  in  order  to  gather  all  posable 
information  as  to  the  actual  conditions  of  man's  primirive  existence. 

The  stones  are  now  about  to  speak.  We  shall  ask  the  successive 
layers  which  compose  our  soil  to  give  up  the  secrets  which  lie  hid  in 
them.  We  shall  carefully  examine  the  material  traces  left  by  the  passage 
of  races  long  anterior  to  history,  and  thus  place  by  the  side  of  general 
fects  transmitted  hy  tradition,  numerous  details  of  the  hfe  of  the  first 
men,  as  well  as  of  the  successive  phases  of  their  material  progress 
We  avail  ourselves  of  an  entirely  new  saence  which  as  yet  has  not 
existed  twenty  years,  CEdted  "prehistoric  archieoli^  "  It  is,  hke 
all  sciences  which  are  still  in  their  infancy,  presumptuous,  and  cliims, 
at  any  rale  in  the  case  of  some  of  its  adepts,  to  overium  tradition,  to 
abolish  all  authority,  and  to  be  tlie  only  exfineiit  of  the  problem  of  our 
origin.       These   are   bold   pretensnjn=   which   will   ueier   bi.   realised 
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Withoat  aiming  so  high,  the  new  science,  mthin  the  limits  of  the  pos- 
sible, has  a  part  to  play  sufGciently  great  and  brilliant  (o  satisfy  its 
ambition.  To  fill  up  with  certainty,  the  enormous  gaps  in  tradition,  to 
give  to  doubtful  statements  the  authority  of  facts  proved  by  sdence — this 
is  what  it  will  one  day  accomplish,  and  has  already  partly  achieved. 
Prehistoric  archieology,  moreover,  is  as  yet  but  in  its  infancy,  it  still 
leaves  great  gaps,  and  many  problems  without  solution.  There  is  too 
often  a  desire  to  estabhsh  a  system,  and  many  scholars  hasten  to  build 
theories  on  an  insufficient  amount  of  observations.  Finally,  all  the 
facts  of  this  science  are  not  yet  established  with  perfect  certainty. 

Butin  spite  of  these  imperfections,  inevitable  in  a  study  so  recently  com- 
menced, tile  science  of  the  archsolt^cal  vestiges  of  primitive  humanity 
has  taken  rank  among  the  positive  sciences.  It  has  already  brought 
together  a  great  number  of  alKolately  certain  facts,  and  has  commenced 
to  synthetise  them.  Its  researches  have  already  broi^ht  to  light  the 
scenes  of  the  nide  and  savage  life  of  the  first  men,  and  from  its  suc- 
cesses up  to  the  present  time,  we  may  infer  its  fiilure  achievements. 
Henceforth  it  will  be  impossible  to  write  a  book  such  as  we  have  under- 
taken, and  to  embody  in  it  the  actual  slate  of  knowledge,  without 
giving  a  place  to  the  results  of  this  study.  It  is  necessary  that  none  but 
facts  satisfactorily  proved  should  be  admitted  to  such  a  manual  as  this, 
and  therefore  we  have  taken  the  greatest  care  to  distinguish  between 
facts  proved,  and  things  which  still  remain  doublfial.  Unfortunately 
the  researches  of  prehistoric  archffioli^y  have  not  yet  been  prosecuted  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe.  In  fact  at  present  only  in  Western  Europe,  and 
more  particularly  in  France  and  England.  This  is  iar  from  the  place 
where  the  human  race  iirst  appeared,  or  where  our  first  parents  lived. 
Here  the  science  presents  a  most  lamentable  gap  which  no  doubt  will 
b  dy  fill  dp      Bt        whaE  thftp        dmEu^pe 

Ith     gh  they   an     tb      egd-dasbltly  pnm    d    1,  p      es 
high  m       t     f  mt    est  as  t     p  t  pas      g  th 


T    fi  d  th   m    t  an       t 

tges    fth          t             d     d 

m      m  We     m   E      i 

ist  g     b    k  t     tb  t  p     od 

g    1  psts      11  q     t  mary   th     p 

od        m  d    t  ly  p     ed    g  th 

men            t     f  th     p          1  t     1  1 

1    p    h     Th    f  im    f 

ti      t  wasth         ry        ly  th 

hanged     I    Afri      th    oc 

tu-  ly            ed  th       as    p] 

f  im  the  desert  cf  bahara,  and  vihich  eierythmg  proves  to  be  the 
bed  of  a  recently  dried  sea— recently  beii^  of  course  understood  in  the 
sense  of  the  geologists,  for  whom,  in  comparison  with  the  periods 
employed  in  the  formation  of  the  earth,  fects  long  anterior  to  history, 
are  quite  modem.  The  mountain  range  of  Morocco,  Algeria,  and 
Tunis,  formed  a  long  peninsula  stretching  from  east  to  west,  connected 
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with  Spain,  and  lie  Straits  of  Gibraltar  di  A 

tinent   submerged  at  the  same  time  that  th  ^s        ed 

and  of  wliich  the  legend  of  Atlantis  pres  agu 

has  lefi  as  its  last  relics,  And  as  indication  anary 

and  Azores  islands.     Sicily  was  attached  to  m  ta 

British  isles  to  the  north  of    France.     In  h         A 

Mediterranean  Sea,   which   subsequent    ele  so 

removed,   occupied  the  whole  basin  of  the        p  ai  A 

covered  great  part  of  the  Steppes  situated  be  w  n  h  Our  m  un 
and  (he  Volga,  as  well  as  the  country  of  the  Kalmults,  and  reached 
southward  to  the  base  of  the  Caucasus.  Its  eastern  limits  are  uncertain, 
but  according  to  the  observations  of  travellers,  and  indications  drawn 
from  the  annals  of  China,  it  seems  to  have  occupied  all  the  desert  of 
Gobi  to  the  north  of  Thibet. 

The  conditions  of  climate,  and  consequently  of  the  Fauna  and  Flora, 
were  then  entirely  diiferent  from  what  they  have  l>een  during  any  part 
of  historical  times.  After  having  experienced  a  degree  of  heat  much 
greater  than  we  at  present  have,  our  continents  about  this  time 
snifered  a  considerable  abatement  of  temperature,  which  led  to  the 
"glacial  period"  of  the  geologists.  The  change  must  have  been  sudden, 
and  we  need  not  here  seek  for  its  causes,  which  are  very  imperfectly 
explained.  Southern  Europe,  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  Sicily,  had  then 
much  the  same  appearance  as  Siberia  has  now.  Immense  glaciers 
covered  the  whole  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Scandinavia.  Those  of 
the  Alps  advanced  into  the  plains  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  part  of 
which  was  still  under  water.  The  glaciers  of  the  Rhone  touched  the 
Jura.  All  the  valleys  of  the  Carpathian,  the  Balkan,  Pyrenees,  Apen- 
nines, were  filled  with  ice.  These  conditions  of  climate  were  the  same 
for  th^  whole  northern  hemisphere,  a  great  part  of  which  was  emerging 
from  the  waters,  in  consequence  of  an  alteration  of  level  which  sub- 
merged great  tracts  of  land  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Indications 
.  have  been  found  in  America  of  the  passage  of  glaciers  not  smaller  than 
those  of  Europe.  Asia  shows  traces  of  them,  ahnost  as  far  south  as 
tropical  latitudes,  for  we  see  clearly  that  a  great  glacier  occupied  the 
place  of  the  upper  wafers  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  moved 
towards  Assyria. 

It  was  not  until  a  litUe  later,  when  the  effect  of  the  return  to  a 
less  rigorous  chmate  had  been  felt,  that  vegetation  became  sufficiently 
abundant  to  Qonrish  the  numerous  animals  characterising  the  close 
of  this  period  of  eKCessive  cold.  Then  the  earth,  partly  cleared 
of  ^mw  and  ice,  was  occupied  by  mammoths  or  maned  elephants,  and 
the  rhinoceros  (Tichorinus),  whose  thick  fur  enabled  them  to  live  in  a 
very  rigorous  climate,  and  who  wandered  south  as  far  as  Spain  and 
Greece ;  aurochs,  wild  bulls,  stags,  all  lai|;er  than  those  of  our  days, 
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assodated  with  gigantic  cave  bears,  hyenas,  and  enormous  camivora  of 
the  feline  race,  ki^er  and  stronger  than  any  tiger  or  lion.  At  this  time 
the  hippopotamus  and  beaver  inhabited  our  rivers.  Marmots,  wild 
goats,  and  chamois,  now  confined  io  the  summit  of  the  Alps  or  Pyrenees, 
inhabited  the  lower  plains  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  musk  ox,  not 
now  found  south  of  the  60th  parallel  in  North  America,  wandered  in 
tl  e  pla  n  of  Pengo  d.  The  reindeer,  more  arctic  slill,  abounded  in 
the  sat  e  lattude  What  especially  marked  this  particular  epoch, 
mmed  ately  afle  the  glacial  period,  was  the  extraordinary  moisture  of 
the  cl  n  ate  due  no  doubt,  to  the  melting  of  the  great  gladeis  and  the 
almost  im  mag  nal  It  abundance  of  water,  spread  over  the  northern 
heimsphe  e  Nea  ly  all  the  elevated  valleys  were  occupied  by  ]akes, 
whiih  gradually  burst  their  natural  barriers  and  emptied  themselves  into 
the  valleys.  The  rivers  were  enormous,  and  occupied  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  valleys  through  which  their  successors  now  run,  these  valleys  being 
for  the  most  part  only  the  andent  river  beds  deeply  eroded  by  the 
passage  of  such  masses  of  water.  To  imagine  the  Somme,  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Rhone  of  that  age,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  level  of  the  water 
of  the  first,  100  metres,  of  the  second  60,  and  at  least  50  for  the  last, 

3.  Such  was  the  aspect  of  our  countries,  such  were  the  rigorous  con- 
ditions which  the  climate  and  the  monstrous  animals  still  remaining 
imposed  on  the  enistence  of  man  on  his  first  appearance.  The  bones  of 
the  animals  we  have  mentioned  are  found  assodated  with  chipped 
flints,  and  other  stone  implements,  evidendng  the  rudest  workmanship, 
and  the  most  rudimentary  social  state,  in  the  sand  and  fluviatile  gravels 
of  Ae  counties  of  Suffolk  and  Bedford,  and  in  the  transported  beds  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Somme  and  Oise,  and  in  the  sand  of  the  Champ  de  Mars 
at  Paris.  Of  this  age  also  seem  to  be  the  bone  caverns  of  the  Pyrenees, 
which  jare  from  ISO  to  250  metres  above  the  present  level  of  the  valleys, 
and  some  grottoes  in  Perigord,  that  of  Moustier  for  eiample,  where  the 
worked  flints  resemble  those  found  at  Saint  Acheul  and  Abbeville. 

The  aims  and  utensils  of  this  primitive  age  are  for  the  most  part  pointed 
axes  of  flint,  formed  by  breaking  off  large  splinters.  We  can  easily  see 
that  these  flints,  whose  white  coating  proves  thdr  great  antiquity, 
were  intended  to  cut,  to  deave,  and  to  pierce.  When  the  points 
are  sharpened  it  has  been  by  striking  off  smaller  chips.  Some  of  these 
stones  are  scrapers,  which  were  used,  no  doubt,  to  clean  the  inside  of 
the  skins  which  the  savi^es  of  the  first  stone  age  used  as  a  defence 
against  the  cold. 

We  may  even  form  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  their  mode  of  life.  The 
cultivation  of  the  soil  and  domestication  of  animals  were  unknown  ; 
they  wandered  in  the  forest,  and  inhabited  natural  caverns  in  the 
mottntains.  Those  who  dwelt  by  the  sea  shore  lived  on  fish,  which 
they  harpooned  among  the  rocks,  and  on  shell  fish  ;  the  inland  people 
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subsisted   on   the  flesh  of  animals  b  po         This  is 

proved  by  the    accumulation  of     nimal  b  es    some 

of  which  still  bear  marks  of  the    nstEum  ed  ff  h   flesh. 

But  the  men  of  this  epoch  did  not       fin    th  m  atm       e  flesh 

of  ruminanl,   hoofed,   paehyderma  cami         us  animals ; 

they  were  very  fond  of  the  marrow   as  n„  bo        ar       m  st  con- 

stantly found  to  be  cracked.     Thi  ta.  h    aa  noticed 

among  most  savages.     The  men,  wh  und  in 

the  quaternary  deposits,  were  savag  bo  those 

now  inhabiting  the  Andaman  Islands,  or  New  Caledonia,  Their  life 
was  profoundly  miserable,  but  still  they  were  men  ;  even  in  their  abject 
state  the  divine  spark  was  still  in  them.  Already  man  was  in  posses- 
sion of  fire,  that  primordial  and  wonderful  discovery  which  places  a 
gulf  between  him  and  even  the  most  sagacious  animal.  Let  us  not 
foi^et  also  that  even  the  most  rudimentary  inventions  require  the 
exercise  of  the  greatest  intelligence,  as  being  the  first,  without  precedent 
or  pattern.  In  the  earliest  days  of  mankind  it  required  a  greater  eiter- 
cise  of  genius  to  contrive  the  cutting  out  of  a  rude  stone  hatchet,  such 
as  we  find  in  the  sand  of  the  fluviatile  alluvium,  than  it  does  in  our  days 
to  construct  the  most  complicated  and  ingenious  machine.  Moreover, 
if  we  look  at  the  same  time  in  our  museums  at  the  only  arms  of 
primitive  man,  and  at  the  skeletons  of  the  formidable  animals  among 
whom  he  had  to  live,  we  must  see  that,  so  feeble  and  so  ill-armed,  he 
needed  all  the  resources  of  the  intelligence  with  which  his  Creator  had 
gified  him,  to  escape  rapid  annihilation  under  such  conditions.  Imagi- 
nation may  almost  exactly  depict  the  terrible  combats  of  the  first  men 
against  the  monsters  who  then  lived,  but  have  since  disappeared. 
Every  moment  it  was  necessary  to  defend  their  caverns  against  camivora, 
larger  and  stronger  than  those  of  our  age,  bears,  tigers,  and  hyenas. 
Often  surprised  by  these  terrible  beasts,  they  became  their  prey.  By 
force  of  cunning  and  tact  they  contrived,  however,  to  conquer  camivora 
before  whom  they  were  so  weak  and  feeble,  and  by  slow  degrees  drove 
Ihem  back  before  mankind.  The  savages  of  the  quaternary  period  dug 
pits  as  traps  for  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  and  the  flesh  of  these 
giants  of  the  animal  kingdom  formed  an  important  part  of  their  food. 

4-  A  second  stage  in  the  development  of  humanity  is  marked  by  an 
improvement  in  the  workmanship  of  the  stone  implements,  but  its 
zoological  character  has  not  varied.  The  remains  of  this  epoch  are 
found  more  particularly  in  caverns,  in  those  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  in  those  of  Perigord,  where  excavations  have  supplied  many 
thousand  vestiges  of  men,  still  savage,  but  more  advanced  than  those 
who  lived  at  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the  deposits  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Somme  and  Oise.  During  this  age  the  great  camivora  seem  to 
have  disappeared,  thus  accounting  for  the  enormous  increase  of  herbi- 
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The  mammoth  and  rhinoceros  still  existed,  but  were  gradually 
'  icC.  The  reindeer  abounded  in  the  South  of  France  in 
vast  herds,  which  roamed  in  the  pastures  of  the  forests.  The  men,  ot 
this  second  epoch  used  bones  and  the  horns  of  animals,  as  well  as  stone, 
and  their  utensils  were  better  formed.  All  the  objects  dug  up  in  the 
grottoes  of  Perigord  and  Angoumoise  proved  that  our  species  had  made 
great  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  tools  and  utensils.  Their  arrows 
are  barbed.  Some  flints  are  notched,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  saw.  Orna- 
ments merely  for  show  are  found  made  of  teeth  and  flints.  In  many 
grottoes  have  been  found  phalangal  bones  of  ruminant  animals  hollowed 
and  pierced  with  a  hole  evidently  intended  to  serve  as  whistles,  for 
which  purpose  they  can  even  now  be  used.  But  the  men  who  in  these 
caves  led  the  life  of  Troglodytes,  not  only  managed  to  cut  with  facility, 
they  succeeded  also  with  stu  le  tools  n  carvmg  and  engravi  g  vory  and 
reindeer's  horn,  as  is  proved  by  numerous  sptcunens  t  nally  it  is 
most  remarkable  that  they  had  already  the  inst  net  of  design  and  drew 
with  the  pouit  of  Hint  on  slate  ivory  or  hom,  the  p  ctures  of  the 
anunals  which  surronnded  them 

The  species  most  frequently  delmeated  in  these  e  says  of  prehistoric 
one  might  almost  say  anted  lui  lan  art  are  the  v,  ild  goat  and  the 
reindeer,  either  singlj  or  in  groups  One  tablet  of  slate  gives  us 
an  escellent  picture  of  the  caie  hear  But  unquestional  ly  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  the'ie  designs  is  one  on  t  slab  of  fo  sil  n  ory  which 
has  been  discovered  m  the  grotto  ot  the  Madelein  (commune  of  Turzac 
in  the  arrondissemcnt  of  Sarlat)  On  it  is  drawn  by  a  lery  iiiex 
penenced  hand,  and  evidently  after  many  failures  a  figure  clearly 
that  of  a  mammoth  with  the  long  mane  uhich  d  stinguished  tt 
from  every  hvmg  species  of  elephant  The  greater  part  of  the  re 
presentations  thus  drawn  by  mei  who  were  coi  temporary  Hith  the 
enormous  spread  of  reindeer  m  our  countries  are  extremely  rude 
But  there  are  some  wh  ch  are  really  » orks  of  art  We  could  never 
have  expected  to  hnd  in  these  works  of  mere  savages  such  firm  designs, 
so  bold  an  outhne,  such  truth  to  living  nature,  such  fidehly  in  giving  to 
each  animal  its  own  appropriate  attributes.  Thus  art  preceded  the 
earliest  development  of  material  civilisation.  In  that  primitive  age, 
though  man  had  not  yet  risen  above  a  savage  state,  he  already  showed 
artistic  spirit  and  a  love  of  the  beautiful.  This  sublime  faculty,  which 
God  had  given  him  when  He  "made  man  after  His  image,"  was 
aroused,  even  before  he  felt  the  desire  to  ameliorate  the  hard  conditions 
of  his  life.  Man  had  then  also  a  religious  belief,  for  the  sitting  position 
of  the  skeletons  in  the  sepulchral  grottoes  of  these  primitive  times,  such 
as  that  of  Aurigiiac,  incontestably  denotes  some  funeral  rites,  the  oripn 
of  which  is  necessarily  connected  with  some  idea  of  a  future  life.  From 
the  first  days  of  his  appearance  on  earth  man  has  borne  his  head  erect 
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and  looked  up  to  heaven.      "  Os  homini  sublime  dedit  c<elumque 

5.  We  have  eis  yet  spoken  only  of  facts  relating  to  France,  for  there 
only  has  the  study  of  the  remains  of  mankind  previous  to  the  present 
geological  period,  been  completely  carried  out,  there  alone  have  the  obser- 
vations been  sufficiently  numerous,  and  properly  tested.  In  more  than 
thirty  departments  of  France  settlements  of  the  "reindeer  age"  have 
been  found.  They  have  been  discovered  also  in  Belgium,  Germany, 
England,  Spain,  ItaJy,  and  Greece,  in  smaller  number  indeed,  but 
sufficient  to  prove  that  in  these  countries,  man  appeared  about  the  same 
time  as  in  France,  and  that  he  lived  at  first  under  the  same  conditions. 
Europe,  too,  is  not  the  only  part  of  the  world  where  discoveries  have 
been  made  to  prove  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  presence  of  man,  his 
co-existence  with  the  extinct  mammalia,  and  his  original  ignorance  of 
the  use  of  metals.  M.  Louis  Lartet  has  found  in  the  Lebanon,  near 
Beyrout,  caves,  where  chipped  ilints  are  mixed  vrith  the  remains 
of  bones  of  ruminant  animals.  In  India  qualernary  depoats  at  the 
foot  of  the  Himalayas  furnish  axes  of  the  same  type  as  those  of  the 
valley  of  the  Somme;  They  have  also  been  found  in  America.  A 
French  naturalist,  M.  Marcou,  has  discovered  in  the  States  of  Missis- 
appi,  Missouri,  and  Kentucky,  human  bones,  stone  arrowheads  and 
axes,  m  beds  below  those  which  contam  the  remains  of  the  mastodon, 
megatherium,  megalonyx,  hipparion,  and  other  animals,  which  have 
disappeared  from  the  present  fauna.  Thus  we  see  that  the  human 
q)ecies  was  already  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  during  the  qnartemary  geological  period.  We  therefore  bring 
together  under  our  general  head  and  into  one  group  the  two  successive 
ages  of  the  great  carnivora,  and  of  the  reindeer,  which  both  belong  to 
that  geological  period,  and  are  both  characterised  by  the  co-existence 
of  man  with  species  of  animals  now  extinct  under  conditions  of  climate 
quite  ditferent  from  the  present,  and  give  to  these  two  united  ages  the 
name  of  the  "  Archseolithic  epoch,"  an  expression  taken  from  the  Greek, 
and  distiiigiushing  the  epoch  thus  named  as  the  most  ancient  of  those 
in  which  man,  still  ignorant  of  the  art  of  working  metals,  exclusively 
employed  chipped  flints  for  his  arms  and  utensils. 


E  Neolithic  Epoch. 


are  the  evidences  of  skill  in  working  stone  and  bone  in   the  preceding 
epoch,  no  one  specimen  of  any  weapon  orutcnsll  has  been  foimd  bear- 
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ing  traces  of  polish.  The  qualemary  alluvium  and  the  caverns  of  that 
age  do  not  supply  polished  stone  ases  of  flint,  serpentine,  nephrite,  and 
obsidian  ;  these  are  found  in  the  peat  pits,  and  in  mounds,  doubtless  of 
great  antiquity,  but  which  are  raised  above  the  level  of  the  soil ;  in 
sepulchres  very  ancient,  but  later  than  the  commencement  of  our  geolo- 
gical period,  and  in  some  entrenched  camps,  at  a  later  time  occupied 
by  the  Romans.  They  have  been  found  by  thousands  nearly  all  over 
France,  in  Belgium,  Switierland,  England,  in  Italy,  Greece,  Spain, 
Germany  and  Scandinavia. 

We  mnst  not  suppose,  however,  that  an  abrupt  and  sudden  chai^ 
separated  the  ' '  reindeer  age  "  from  the  ' '  polislied  stone  age. "  They 
passed  from  one  to  the  other  by  successive  gradations,  which  proves 
that  the  new^  period  of  the  development  of  human  industry  was  the 
restdt  of  slow  and  continued  pr(^ess.  Modem  geology  has  noticed 
an  exactly  parallel  fact,  that  the  transition  from  the  quaternary  to 
the  present  geological  period  was  not  sudden  and  violent,  but  gradual. 
It  was  the  result  of  successive  and  local  phenomena,  which  gave  our 
continents  their  present  form,  and  changed  though  by  slow  degrees  the 
climate  so  as  to  lead  to  the  extmction  or  drive  to  northern  latitudes  some 
spedes  of  animals. 

2.  The  axes  of  the  polished  stone  period  differ  in  form  from  those 
of  the  AichieoUthic  epoch,  whiclt  are  sharpened  almost  to  a  point, 
whereas  those  of  the  later  age  have  a  broad  cutting  edge.  Some  of 
the  axes  of  this  period  had  handles  of  stag's  horn,  or  of  wood,  whilst 
others  seem  to  have  been  held  in  the  hand  itself,  and  to  have  been  used 
as  knives  or  saws,  for  bone,  horn,  or  wood.  With  that  exception  Ihe 
nature  of  the  weapons  and  utensils  is  the  same  in  both  ages,  the  only 
difference  being  in  the  skill  and  perfection  of  the  woriimanship,  for 
there  are  axes,  knives,  barbed  arrowheads,  scrapers,  aw  Is,  slmg  stones, 
disks,  rude  pottery,  necklace  beads  of  shells  or  eaith,  which  belgng  to 
the  preceding  epoch.  Although  the  name  "  polished  stone  ^e  "  is 
given  to  the  third  phase  of  the  prehistoric  penod,  it  must  not  be 
imagined  that  everything  belonging  to  it,  is  pjlished,  the  fimsh,  the 
perfection  of  execution  of  unpolished  .weapons  and  uteu'vd'^,  often  show 
that  they  belong  to  the  new  period.  It  will  therefore  be  better  to  use 
the  fflipression  "  Neolithic  "  epoch,  as  sufficient  to  dtnote  the  relatively 
recent  character  of  this  new  age  of  the  stone  penoi 

In  different  parts  of  Europe  unmistakable  remams  have  been  observed 
of  workshops  where  the  stone  implements  of  this  epoch  were  made,  their 
site  being  shown  by  numerous  unfinished  pieces  found  side  by  side  with 
weapons  of  the  same  material  completely  finished.  The  flints  seem 
generally  to  have  been  cliipped  to  shape  in  the  quarry,  and  then  carried 
elsewhere  to  be  polished.  There  were,  therefore,  in  that  age  centres 
of  industry,  special  manufactories,  and  as  a  consequence  there  must  have 
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been  coinmerce.  The  people  who  manufactured,  arms  and  utensils  on  BO 
large  a  scale  could  not  h  U  ed  '  co  plete  state  of  isolation,  or  they 
could  not  have  disposed  f  th  fni  t  f  Ih  ir  labour.  They  must  have 
carried  them  to  peopl  wh  »  n  t  q  possession  of  materials  so 
suitable  for  the  purpose  and  hanged  them  for  some  produce  of  the 
soil.  Thus  it  is  that  man  q  irem  t  established  step  by  step  the 
various  relations  of  soci  1]  f  A  es  h  been  found  in  Brittany,  of 
fibrolite,  a  material  wh    h   n  Fran  nly  found  in  Auvei^e  and 

the  neighbourhood  of  Ly  ns  I  th  II  of  Elba  a  great  number  of 
implements  of  stone  have  been  found,  the  use  of  which  was  certdnly 
anterior  to  the  opening  of  the  iron  mines  by  the  Etruscans,  the  greater 
part  of  these  weapons  are  made  of  flint,  which  is  not  found  on  the 
island,  and  must  therefore  have  been  brought  by  sea. 

The  remains  of  the  animals  fotmd  with  works  of  human  art  belonging 
to  the  Neohthic  age,  agree  with  other  indications  in  showing  that  they  do 
not  belong  to  the  quaternary,  but  to  our  own  geological  epoch,  and  we 
are  thus  on  the  threshold  of  historical  times.  The  great  camivora,  and 
pachydermata,  such  as  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros  no  longer  existed. 
The  Urus  (ios  primigmhts),  which  was  still  living  at  the  commence- 
ment of  history,  is  the  only  animal  of  that  age  belonging  no  longer 
to  our  contemporary  faima.  The  bones  found  with  the  polished 
stone  utensils  are  those  of  the  horse.  Stag,  sheep,  goat,  chamois,  wild 
boar,  wolf,  dog,  fox,  badger  and  hare.  The  reindeer  no  longer  inhabits 
our  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  we  begin  to  find  domestic  animals, 
which  were  absolutely  wanting  in  the  caves  of  Perigord.  It  is  evident 
that  the  climate  of  our  countries  had  become  what  it  now  is. 

3.  Every  one  must  have  seen  in  France  or  in  England  one  of  those 
strange  monuments  of  enormous  rough  stones  known  as  Dolmens  and 
Cromlechs,  and  which  have  been  long  regarded  as  Druidical  altars 
n  of  these  monuments  has  shown 


them  to  be  tombs,  oiiginally  almost  always  covered  by  a  tumulus,  under 
which  the  construction  of  rough  stones  was  buried.  The  greater  part 
of  them  have  been  plundered  ages  ago ;  but  in  the  small  number  laid 
bare  by  the  excavations  of  our  days,  there  has  been  an  entire  absence  of 
any  kind  of  metal.  Nothing  has  been  found  with  the  bones  and  ashes 
of  the  dead,  except  weapons  of  flint,  quartz,  jade,  serpentine,  and  some 
earthenware.  There  are  however  some  few  in  which  articles  of 
bronze  have  been  found,  and  this  shows  that  the  use  of  these  monuments 
was  continued  down  to  the  period  when  the  use  of  metals  was  known. 
All  indications  coni-ur  n  proving  that  the  Dolmens  and  Cromlechs  of 
France  were  the  sepulchres  of  a  race  distinct  from  the  Cells  who 
at  a  later  time  inhabited  Gau!  aid  that  the  Celts  annihilated 
or  rather  subjugated  and  amalgam-ited  with  themselves  this  earher 
r-tce      Many   conjectures  have  been  made  as  tD   the  bnnLh  of  the 
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human  family  to  which  these  people  belonged,  but  they  are  at  present 
premature,  and  without  solid  fnundatioii. 

It  15  uot  only  in  France  and  in  England  that  monuments  of  this  hind 
have  been  found.  They  have  been  observed  in  Syria,  in  Algeria,  and 
even  iu  Hindustan.  Axes  and  knives  of  flint,  obsidian,  and  compact 
quartz,  which  have  been  taken  from  the  tombs  of  Attica,  Bo^tia,  Achaia, 
and  of  the  Cydades,  are  identical  with  similar  weapons  found  on  the  soil 
of  Fiance;  those  which  have  been  found  in  the  various  provinces  of  Russia 
are  exactly  of  the  same  type.  Scandinavia  has  its  Dolmens,  its  fiineral 
mounds,  which  present  a  complete  analogy  to  those  of  France.  The  bodies 
have  been  baried  in  the  tomb  without  being  burned;  bronze  is  found  even 
less  frequently  in  them  thEin  in  the  French  Dolmens.  The  objects  in 
stone  and  in  ixme  in  these  tombs  have  great  variety  of  fonn,  and  are  of 
peculiar  delicacy  of  execution.  But  a  notable  portion  of  the  Danish 
collections  come  not  from  Dolmens,  but  from  peat  pits,  where  the 
objects  are  found  in  the  lowest  beds,  with  trunks  of  partly  decomposed 
pine  trees,  a  fact  of  the  highest  importance  for  establishing  the  antiquity 
of  the  Neolithic  age,  for  this  tree  has  for  ages  disappeared  from  the 
forests  of  Denmark,  and  lias  been  replaced  by  the  oak  and  beech.  Two 
drcumstances  will  explain  the  peculiar  degree  of  perfection  attained  in 
the  Scandinavian  stone  work, — first,  the  period  of  the  exclusive  use  of 
stone  tools  was  more  prolonged  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe, 
so  (hat  human  industry  had  more  time  to  perfect  the  work  ;  secondly,  the 
flint  found  there  is  of  superior  quality,  and  fractures  more  readily  than 
that  of  other  countries. 

4.  Again,  Scandinavia  has  opened  to  the  study  of  science  other 
most  curious  deposits  of  the  same  phase  in  the  history  of  man.  On  the 
coasts  of  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  in  various  places,  considerable 
quantities  of  shells  of  oysters  and  of  other  eatable  mollusca  are  found. 
These  deposits  have  not  been  brought  together  by  the  waves  ;  they  are 
manifestly  remains  of  feasts,  whence  the  name  Kjiekktn  mcsddlnger, 
kitchen  middens,  under  which  they  are  known  in  the  country,  they  are 
often  hundreds  of  yards  in  extent,  and  nearly  ten  feet  thick.  No  metallic 
object  has  ever  been  met  with,  but  quantities  of  chipped  flints,  fragments 
of  worked  bone  and  horn,  and  rude  hand-made  pottery;  the  rudeness  of 
the  workmanship  of  these  objects  resembles  the  cavern  period,  the 
second  age  of  the  Archfeolithic  epoch.  But  the  style  of  the  weapons 
and  utensils  should  not  be  the  only  criterion  by  which  to  arrive  al  the 
date  of  deposits  of  this  nature.  Above  all,  the  fauna  which  they  disclose 
must  be  taken  into  serious  con^deration.  Now  in  the  kitchen  middens 
we  meet  with  no  remains  of  Species  of  a  former  geological  age  except- 
ing the  lynx  and  unis,  both  of  which  have  disappeared  only  since 
historical  times.  No  bones  of  animals  which  have  ceased  to  inhabit 
those  countries  have  been  discovered,  but  indications  have  even  been 
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found  of  the  pig  and  dog  in  a.  domesticated  state.  The  Ititclien  middens 
then  must  be  placed  with  the  most  ancient  of  the  Dolmens.  If  art 
was  so  rudimentary,  it  is  only  because  the  tiibes,  who  have  left  on  the 
borders  of  the  North  Sea  the  relics  of  thrir  rude  feasts,  were  behind 
their  neighbours,  who,  more  favourably  situated,  had  already  b^un  to 
advance  on  th         d  t    anl  sation. 

Deposits  anal  g  t  th  kitchen  middens  have  lately  been  dis- 
covered in  th  t  es  They  have  been  found  in  Cornwall,  on 
the  north  c  t  f  fa  lland  n  the  Orkney  islands,  and  very  far  from 
these,  on  th  ast  f  P  nee.  The  "  terramarre "  of  the  banks 
of  the  Po,  m  mposed  f  cinders,  burnt  wood,  worked  Hints  and 
bone, — bones  f  an  nal  wh  flesh  seems  to  have  been  eaten,— frag- 
ments of  pottery,  and  other  vestiges  of  the  life  of  the  early  ages,  show 
great  analogy  with  the  deposits  of  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden,  and 
seem  evidently  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  period  in  the  development 
of  humanity, 

5.  But  the  most  interesting  remains  of  the  Neolithic  age,  those  which 
evidence  the  most  advanced  state  of  society  and  rnark  the  last  phase  of 
the  progress  of  the  people  of  Western  Europe  before  the  introduction  of 
the  use  of  metal,  are  the  lake  villages. 

In  1853  the  unusually  low  level  of  the  I.alte  of  Zurich  brought  to 
light  the  remains  of  dwellings  on  piles  which  seemed  of  very  high  anti- 
quity. Dr.  F.  Keller  having  called  attention  to  this  discovery,  the 
exploration  of  other  lates  was  commenced  to  see  if  they  cont^ed  any 
similar  remdns.  The  investigations,  conducted  by  M.  Troyon,  were 
crowned  with  complete  success.  Not  only  were  these  lake  villages 
found  in  a  great  number  of  Swiss  lakes,  but  in  those  of  Savoy, 
Dauphiny,  of  Northern  Italy,  and  even  of  Greece.  The  dwellings  of 
these  lake  villages  were  near  the  banks,  constructed  on  a  vast  platform 
formed  by  layers  of  trunks  of  trees  and  poles,  bound  together  by  inter- 
laced brandies,  and  made  sohd  with  day,  the  whole  supported  by  piles 
driven  down  in  the  water  Herodotus  exactly  describes  habitations  ot 
thi-.  kmd  which  exiated  in  his  time  in  the  lakes  of  Macedonia.  *  Modem 
travellers  have  found  entire  villages  constructed  in  the  same  way  in 
New  Gmnea. 

The  custom  of  buddmg  dwelhng  on  piles  m  the  midst  of  the  water 
was  continued  m  Helvetia  and  the  neighbouring  coantnes  for  many 
centuries,  for  the  objects  «hich  have  been  recovered  from  the'ie  lake 
villages  belong  to  verv  different  ages  Whilst  from  the  most  recent, 
uten'iila  have  been  recovered  of  bronze  and  ron — metals  the  use  of 
which  delermineo  a  new  penod  in  the  progress  f  human  nventions^n 
the  others,  and  by  far  the  greater  number    weaj-Ons  and  uten  ils  of 

*  Herodotus   P)uk  \     i.hap   16 
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polished  stone  iind  bone  only  have  been  found.  In  form,  and  workman- 
ship, these  much  resemble  the  objects  furnished  by  the  Dolmens  and 
peat  pits  of  France,  Great  Britain,  Belgium  and  Scandinavia,  only  they 
are  in  greater  variety.  The  animals  whose  bones  have  been  dredged  up 
from  under  the  lake  villages  are  the  same  as  still  mhabit  Switzerland— 
brown  bears,  badgers,  aurochs,  pole -cats,  otters,  wolves,  dogs,  foxes,  wild 
cats,  heavers,  wild  boars,  pigs,  goats,  sheep.  The  elk,  the  urua,  the  auroch 
only  are  wanting  among  the  present  fauna  of  the  country,  but  we  know 
from  written  testimony  that  they  were  found  there  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era.  Thus  the  lake  villages  deaily  characterise  in  Western 
Europe  the  close  of  the  Neolithic  age,  and  the  people  who  had  built 
them  continued  still  to  live  there  up  to  the  time  when  they  first 
learned  the  use  of  metals  from  more  advanced  nations.  The  collection 
of  objects  which  the  Swiss  savants  have  obtained  from  their  sites  prove 
also  in  many  ways  that  even  in  most  ancient  times  there  was  a  real 
civilisation.  Pottery  was  still  hand-made,  but  attained  to  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  and  exhibited  some  laste  in  ornament.  The  largest 
vases  served  for  storing  grain  for  winter^and  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas, 
and  lentiles,  have  been  recovered  in  them.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
lake  villages  were  therefore  given  to  agriculture,  an  art  absolutely 
unknown  to  the  men  whose  remdns  are  preserved  in  the  caves  of 
Perigord.  They  domesticated  animals,  and  they  knew  the  use  of  the 
mill.  Finally,  in  the  lake  villages  of  the  earliest  age  shreds  of  stuffs 
have  been  met  with,  which  prove  that,  no  longer  content  with  skins  as 
clothing,  men  even  then  knew  how  to  spin  and  weave  the  threads  of 
Hex. 


Section  Itl. — Chronology  or  these  Two  Epochs. 

I,  The  chronological  succession  of  the  different  periods  of  the  ex- 
clusively stone-using  age  is  thus  now  positively  and  precisely  estab- 
lished. We  find  there  the  three  first  steps  of  the  human  race  in  the 
march  of  civilisation,  after  which  the  use  of  metal  marked  a  new 
advance,  and  one  of  the  highest  importance.  Not  but  what  it  is  quite 
possible  to  exa^erate  the  state  of  advancement  lo  which  the  first  use  of 
metals  corresponds.  The  ancients  tell  us  that  the  Massaget:e,*  who 
were  barbarous  in  the  highest  degree,  were  in  possession  of  metallic 
implements,  and  among  the  tribes  of  Ugrijui  race,  the  working  of  mines 
certainly  commenced  in  a  social  state  but  very  little  advanced.  In  the 
Onral  and  Altai  mountains  traces  have  been  (bund  of  ancient  excavations 
ore  than  thirty  metres  deep.      Some  negro  people,  also, 

'  Herodotus,  Book  I.,  chap.  201,  J15,  216. 
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know  how  to  work  metals,  and  even  to  manufacture  ^eel,  and  that 
without  being  really  civilised.  Nevertheless  it  is  incontestable  that 
the  art  of  working  metals  has  been  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  of 
prepress,  and  it  is  precisely  among  people  whose  civilisation  is  oldest 
that  we  find  this  invention  known  at  the  eaiiiest  date. 

Except  in  the  Bible  where  the  individuaJ  is  specified  who  liist  practised 
this  art,  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  metals  is  among  all  ancient  nations 
surrounded  by  febles.  The  invention  appeared  so  marvellous  and  bene- 
ficial, that  the  popular  imagination  saw  in  it  a  gift  from  the  gods.  Thus 
almost  tdways  the  pretended  inventor  who  is  named  is  only  the  mytholo- 
^cal  personification  of  fire,  which  is  the  natural  agent  of  the  work.  Such 
is  the  Twachtri  of  the  Vedas,  the  Hephaestus  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Vulcan  of  the  Romans.  The  first  metal  employed  for  weapons  and 
utensils  was  copper,  the  ore  of  which  is  most  eaaly  reduced  to  a 
metallic  state,  and  which  men  soon  learned  how  to  harden  by  an 
alloy  of  tin,  so  as  to  form  bronze.  The  employment  of  iron,  which  is 
more  difficult  to  work,  marited  a  new  progress  in  this  invention. 

z.  Every  branch  of  the  human  race,  without  enception,  has  passed 
through  the  three  stages  of  the  age  of  stone,  and  its  traces  have  every- 
where been  found.  But,  though  each  people  and  each  country  present 
to  tlie  observer  the  same  succession  of  three  ages,  corresponding  to 
three  periods  of  social  development,  we  should  greatly  err  were  we  to 
suppose  that  these  different  people  passed  through  these  stages  at  the 
same  time.  There  is  no  necessary  synchronism  between  these  three 
stages  in  difierent  parts  of  the  world  ;  the  stone  age  is  not  an  epoch 
which  can  be  dironolc^ically  determined,  but  a  stale  of  human  pro- 
gress which,  in  difTerent  countries,  varied  enormously  in  date.  Entire 
populations  have  been  discovered  who,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
and  even  in  our  own  days,  had  not  passed  out  of  the  stone  age.  Such 
was  the  case  with  the  greater  number  of  the  Polynesian  tribes,  when 
discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  the  Pacific.  A  French  traveller  in 
1854  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Colorado,  in  Cahfomia,  an  Indian 
tribe  who  used  weapons  and  utensils  of  stone  and  wood  only.  The 
races  of  the  north  of  Europe  had  no  civilisation  till  long  after  those  of 
Greece  and  Italy.  The  lake  vill^es  of  Switzerland  certainly  continued 
to  esist,  aftCT  Marseilles  and  other  Greek  dties  had  been  founded  on  the 
shores  of  Provence.  All  appearances  seem  to  mdicafe  that  when  in 
Europe  the  Dolmens  of  the  ^e  of  stone  were  first  constructed,  the 
people  of  Asia  had  for  centuries  been  in  possession  of  bronze,  iron,  and 
all  the  secrets  of  a  very  advanced  material  civilisation.  In  fact,  the  use 
of  metals  in  Egypt,  Chaldsea,  and  China  can  be  traced  back  to  a  very 
remote  antiquity. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  Biblical  tradition  mentions  a  son 
of  the  patriarch  Laraech,  Tubalcain,  as  the  first  who  worked  in  copper 
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and  iron,  a  -.titement  which  camei  back  the  uie  of  met.ils  among 
sunie  races  for  mure  than  one  thousand  years  before  the  deluge. 
The  knowledge  of  the  art  no  doubt  spread  at  first  slowly,  and  for 
a  long  time  remained  an  exclusive  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  some 
nation-.,  whose  progre=s  was  from  various  causes  in  advance  of  that  of 
others  The  Chalybes  were  already  renowned  for  weapons  of  iron  and 
bronze,  which  they  fabricated  in  their  mountains,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  there  were  nomadic  tribes  in  Central  Asia  who  still  remained  con- 
tenled  with  stone.  Moreover  positive  proofe  have  been  discovered  that 
the  invention  of  working  in  metals  did  not  at  once  cause  the  disappear- 
ance of  stone  weapons.  Metal  articles  were  very  valuable,  and  before 
their  use  became  completely  general,  many  people  continued  for 
economy's  sake  to  use  for  some  time  the  old  utensils  to  which  they  were 
accustomed.  Among  most  half-savage  tribes  who  know  the  art  of 
working  metals,  as  do  the  negroes,  the  process  even  in  ihe  tribe  itself  is 
a  sort  of  secret,  preserved  in  certain  famiUes,  transmitted  traditionally 
from  father  to  son,  and  never  communicated  to  those  who  surround 
them  and  buytheir  manufactures  Everything  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
this  was  the  case  during  a  long  succession  of  generations  in  the  primi- 
tive world,  and  consequently  it  might,  and  must,  have  happened  that 
some  of  the  swarmi  of  emigrant-.,  who  threw  themselves  first  into  the 
forests  of  the  still  desert  world,  although  they  started  from  centres 
where  some  families  had  already  learned  to  wprk  in  metals,  knew 
themselves  only  how  to  make  stone  implements,  and  earned  with  them 
no  remembrance  of  the  arts  of  their  original  and  hi  distant  establish- 
ments. There  is  therefore  no  necessary  contradiction  to  the  Bible 
narrative,  which  dates  the  first  discovery  of  mttallurgic  art  before  the 
deluge  i  in  the  fact  that  the  red  race  of  America,  which  certainly  did  not 
separate  from  the  birthplace  of  humanity  on  the  plateau  of  Pamir  till 
after  the  deluge — the  recollection  of  which  event  they  preserved — 
arrived  at  its  last  settlement,  still  using  utensils  of  stone,  and  that  it 
invented  for  itself  the  art  of  working  in  metals,  as  is  proved  by  the 
originality  of  the  character  of  the  work,  so  totally  distinct  from  that  of 
the  Old  World,  And  this  could  not  only  have  been  the  case  among  the 
people  of  the  New  World,  for  whoever  studies  the  ancient  method  of 
working  metals  must  find  indications  of  three  distinct  centres  of  inven- 
tion, whence  the  art  spread  into  different  countries; — one,  most  ancient  of 
all,  that  of  which  the  Bible  speaks,  situated  in  Asia, — the  second  in 
Africa,  among  the  black  race,  where  the  use  of  bronze  seems  never  to 
have  prevailed,  and  where  the  nature  of  the  minerals  of  the  country 
permitted  them  to  arrive  at  once  at  the  production  of  iron,— the  third  in 
America,  among  the  red  races. 

There   has  even  occurred    in   certain   cases,  and  under   exceptional 
circumstances,  a  return  to  the  use  of  stone  by  people  who,  at  the  time 
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of  their  emigration,  were  aware  of  tlie  use  of  melals,  but  had  not 
entirely  abandoned  the  usages  of  a  previous  state  of  dvilisation.  This 
seems  (o  have  been  the  case  with  the  Polynesian  race.  These  people, 
as  has  been  proved  by  the  valuable  researches  of  M.  de  Quattefages, 
were  originally  Malays,  and  so  fiu  as  we  can  approximately  determine 
the  date  of  their  first  emigration,  it  occurred  in  comparatively  modem 
times,  when  we  know  from  positive  proof  that  the  fabrication  and  use 
of  metals  were  generally  known  among  the  Malay  Islands,  but  without 
having  entirely  superseded  the  employment  of  stone  utensils.  But  the 
islands  where  the  ancestors  of  the  Polynesians  first  established  them- 
selves, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Otaheite,  and  where  they  multiphed 
for  many  ages  before  spreading  over  the  rest  of  the  Australasian  Archi- 
pelago, contained  no  metallic  veins  in  their  soil.  The  secret  of  metal- 
lurgy, even  supposing  that  some  of  the  emigrants  possessed  it,  was  in  a 
few  generadons  lost  for  want  of  use,  and  no  recollection  was  preserved 
but  of  the  stone  which  they  had  occasion  to  use'  every  day.  So  the 
swarms  of  the  Polyneaan  race  remaned  in  the  "  stone  age,"  even  when 
they  came  to  establish  themselves,  as  in  New  Caledonia,  in  countries 
abounding  in  metals. 

3.  These  remarks  on  the  impossibility  of  considering  the  "  stone 
age  "  as  an  historical  epoch,  at  a  fixed  lime,  the  same  for  all  countries, 
are  apphcable  to  the  present  geological  period,  particularly  to  the 
Neolithic  or  "polished  stone  "  age,  certainly  vety  short,  and  which 
perhaps  did  not  occur  at  al!  among  people  who  learned  early  to 
work  metals ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  among  other  races  it  has  lasted 
tho  isand  of  years.  But  they  do  not  apply  to  the  ArchaKiIithic  age, 
correspond  no-  to  the  quaternary  period.  The  changes  in  the  climate  of 
the  globe    and  in  the  elevation  of  the  continents,  mark  positive  and 

ynch  o  ous  epochs  in  time  with  determinable  limits,  although  it  is  not 
po     ble  to  e  timate  their  duration  either  in  years  or  in  ages. 

The  glacial  period  was  simultaneous  in  Western  Europe,  in  Asia,  and 

n  Amenca  Those  conditions  of  climate  and  of  the  superabundance  of 
water  nhich  immediately  succeeded  it,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  we  find 
the  most  ancient  vestiges  of  mankind,  were  common  to  the  whole  northern 
hemisphere,  and  had  ceased  to  exist — had  been  replaced  by  the  present 
conditions — in  the  most  ancient  times  to  which  we  can  follow  back 
the  civilisation  of  I^ypt  or  Chalda^.  Geological  remains  do  not 
permit  us  to  suppose — and  this  ample  aigument  is  a  suflicient  one 
^thal  our  countries  can  have  been  still  in  that  condition  of  climate 
pecuhar  to  the  age  of  the  great  pachyderms  and  of  the  reindeer,  when 
Asia  had  arrived  at  the  tite  m  which  it  now  is.  The  quaternary 
period  was  simultaneous  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  Hut  we 
repeit  the  change  of  cl  mate  and  of  the  iai  ni  is  anterior  to  all  re- 
mains of  the  most  anc  ent  0  lental  civilisation  to  ill  real  history.     It 
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follows  that  the  remiuns  of  humajj  industry  «hich  are  found  m  the 
quaternary  beds  and  in  caverns  of  the  sajne  epoLh,  whether  m  France 
or  in  the  Himalayas,  certainly  bdoog  to  pnnutne  humaraty,  to  the 
most  ancient  ages  of  the  existence  of  man  on  the  earth  They  throw 
direct  light  on  the  mode  of  life  of  primiti\e  man,  «hil=t  it  is  only  by 
analogy  tliat  we  can  draw  from  the  remainsof  the  Neolithic  epoth  infor- 
mation as  to  ages  really  primordial,  just  as  we  may  do  from  the  study 
of  the  life  of  nations  who  are  still  leadii^  a  savage  life. 


Section  IV. — Prehistoric  Archeology  of  the  Bible. 

1.  Do  the  statements  of  the  Biblical  tradition,  corroborated  by  the 
universal  recollections  of  mankind,  agree  with,  or  contradict,  the  positive 
facts  relative  only  to  the  materia!  life  of  the  first  men,  inscribed  on  the 
quaternary  beds  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  ?  If  we  take  the  facts  them- 
selves in  their  simplicity,  apart  from  the  rash  conclusions  which  some 
scholars  have  drawn  from  them  to  suit  a  preconceived  theory,  that 
by  no  means  follows  necessarily  from  them— if  we  examine  at  the  same 
time  the  Bible  story  with  that  breadth  of  historical  exegesis  which  is 
admitted  by  the  most  severe  orthodoxy,  and  is  refused  only  by  those 
who  would  at  any  price  destroy  the  authority  of  the  Sacred  Books — no 
contradiction  can  be  found.  But  as  the  attempt  to  prove  such  a  con- 
tradiction has  been  made  with  marked  persistency  in  a  great  number 
of  books  recently  devoted  to  the  discoveries  of  the  new  science  of  pie- 
historic  archieology,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  pause  and 
carefully  examine  (he  three  questions  on  which  it  is  possible  that  grave 
difHcullies  may  exist,  and  where  a  certain  school  has  pretended  to  find 
that  the  Bible  is  contradicted  by  the  discoveries  of  the  remains  of  fossil 
man.  These  three  questions  are  ;  the  antiquity  of  roan, — the  savage 
and  miserable  state  of  the  lirst  men  of  whom  traces  have  been  found,  — 
and  finally,  the  absence  of  geological  traces  of  the  Deluge. 

2.  The  Antiquity  ^^a«.— Undoubtedly  positive  facts  prove  lliat 
the  antiquity  of  man  on  the  earth  is  much  greater  than  has  been 
inferred  from  an  inexact  and  too  narrow  interpretation  of  the  Biblical 
narrative.  But  even  if  the  historical  interpretation,  always  susceptible 
of  modification,  and  on  which  the  Church  pronounces  no  doctrinal 
opinion,  must  not  be  such  as  is  now  generally  admitted,  will  the 
authority  of  the  narrative  itself  be  in  the  least  shaken?  Wil!  it  i>e  con- 
tradicted on  any  one  point  ?  Assuredly  not,  for  the  Bible  gives  no  fixed 
date  for  the  creation  of  man. 

One  of  the  most  learned  men  of  om  age  in  oriental  literatme,  and 
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in  the  habit  of  saying,  "  There  is  no  Biblical  clironology."  Tlie  wise 
and  venerable  ecclesiastic,  who  was  the  oracle  of  sacred  exegesis  in 
France,  M.  I'Abbe  Le  Hir,  says  also,  "  Biblical  chronolc^  is  uncertain; 
it  is  left  to  human  science  to  fix  the  date  of  the  creation  of  our  species." 
The  calculations  which  have  been  attempted  on  Biblical  chronology  rest 
in  feet  solely  on  the  genealogy  of  the  Patriarchs  froni  Adam  to 
Abraham,  and  on  the  statements  as  to  the  duration  of  their  lives.  But 
first  the  primary  element  in  a  real  and  scientific  chrqnolt^  is  absolutely 
wanting.  We  have  no  means  of  deiennining  the  measure  of  time  by 
which  the  length  of  each  Patriarch's  life  is  computed,  and  nothing  in 
the  world  is  more  y^ue  than  the  word  "year,"  when  it  has  no  precise 
enplanation.  Moreover,  between  the  different  versions  of  the  Bible, 
between  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint  (whose  authority  in 
chronology  is  equal),  there  are,  in  the  generations  from  Noah  to 
Abraham,  and  in  the  years  of  life,  differences  so  great  that  interpreters 
may  arrive  at  calculations  which  ditfer  by  more  than  2,000  years, 
according  to  the  version  which  they  select  as  their  guide.  In  the  text, 
as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  the  numbers  are  anything  but  certain  ;  they 
have  been  subjected  to  alterations  which  have  rendered  them  discordant; 
alterations  the  extent  of  which  we  cannot  estimate  ;  alterations  wliich, 
however,  need  not  trouble  the  mind  of  any  Christian,  for  the  more  or 
less  exact  transcription  of  a  nimiber  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
question  of  the  Divine  inspiration,  which  has  given  Holy  Scripture  to 
teach  man  his  origin,  his  way,  his  duty,  and  his  end.  Moreover, 
besides  the  want  of  certainty  as  to  the  original  reading  of  the  numbers 
given  in  the  Bible  for  the  existence  of  each  of  the  Patriarchs  from 
Noah  to  Abraham,  the  genealogy  of  these  Patriarchs  can  be  considered 
by  a  good  critic  only  as  having  the  same  character  as  the  genealogies 
habitually  preserved  among  Semitic  people — among  the  Arabs  for 
instance— which  establish  direct  afhliation  by  the  enumeration  of  the 
roost  remarkable  personages,  omitting  many  intermediate  steps. 

These  deci^ve  arguments  prove  that  there  is  no  real  Biblical  chrono- 
logy, and  therefore  no  contradiction  between  that  chronoli^y  and  the 
discoveries  of  science.  However  distant  may  be  the  date  to  which 
researches  on  fossil  man  may  one  day  carry  back  the  existence  of  the 
human  race  (as  well  as  the  Egyptian  monuments,  even  now  mcompatible 
with  the  number  of  4,000  years  hitherto  generally  accepted),  the  narrative 
of  the  sacred  books  will  be  neither  shaken  nor  contradicted,  for  it  assigns 
no  positive  date,  either  for  the  creation  of  man  or  for  the  deluge.  All 
that  the  Bible  expressly  says  is,  that  man  was  the  last  creature  whom 
God  placed  on  the  earth,  and  this  the  discoveries  of  science,  far  from 
denying,  confirm  in  the  clearest  manner. 

But  while  we  admit  that  religion  need  not  limit  the  freedom  of 
scientific  speculations  as  to  the  antiquity  of  man,  we  are  bound  to 
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slate  that  science  can  as  yet  assign  no  date  to,  however  far  it  may 
carry  back,  this  antiquity.  We  have  no  standard  by  which  to  deter- 
mine, even  approximately,  the  nunit>er  of  ages  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  time  of  the  first  men  whose  remains  have  been  found  in 
the  quaternary  deposits.  We  are  in  fact  treating  of  geological  forma- 
tions, whose  rate  of  deposit  may  be  accelerated  or  relarded  by  widely 
different  causes  which  we  have  no  means  of  estimating.  Nothing, 
even  in  She  present  day,  is  so  variable  as  the  rate  of  deposit  of 
fluviatile  alluvium,  like  that  of  the  quaternary  epoch.  And  moreover, 
the  occorrences  of  that  period  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  the 
present  lime,  as  causes  were  then  in  operation  on  a  scale  which  no 
longet  exists.  So  thai  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years,  which  some 
authors  with  too  lively  imaginations  have  reckoned,  from  the  first  traces 
of  fossil  man  to  our  own  times,  are  really  baseless  hypotheses,  and  mere 
guesses.  The  dale  of  the  appearance  of  the  human  species,  according 
to  the  geological  record,  is  still  unknown,  and  will  probably  remain  so 

3     7Tu  miserable  Condilim  of  PrtmUive  3Ian. — Here  again  no  con- 

d  found  between  the  Mosaic  record  and  prehistoric  Archie- 

gy      Th    writers  who  have  attempted  to  prove  a  contradiction  have 

b  udied  Christian  doctrines,    and  have  lost    sight  of  one 

mp  rtan       ct ;  the  doctrine  of  the  fall.      They  have  believed  Ihat  the 

m     nb        ate  of  the  life  of  the  savages  of  the  quaternary  epoch  was  a 

n     d       n  of  the  happy  and  cloudless  life  of  Eden,  of  the  state  of 

abso         perfection  m  which  the  first  man  issued  from  the  hands  of  his 

C  Thus  they  ignored  the  great  gulf  between  the  Eden  life  of  our 

fi  rs    and  that  of  these  human  races,  however  ancient  they 

m      b      fi  ed  by  distbedience   that  original  fault  which  changed  the 

d      n       man  and  condemned  him  to  painfiil  toil,  to  sorrow,  and 

d     h 

N         g   however    can  be  more  mstructive  for  the  Christian   who 
h  m  by  he  h^ht  of  satred  tradition,  than  the  (iiels  brought  to 
Iigh  ological  discoveries  among  the  quaternary  deposits.      The 

CO  demn  n  pronounced  by  the  Divine  anger  is  imprinted  in  a  striking 
m  nn  he  hard  and  toilsome  life  which  it  is  evident  that  Ihe  tribes 

sea  ed  the  surface  of  the  earth  then  led,  under  the  conditions  of 
hm  hat  epoch,  and  in  the  midst  of  formidable  animals  against 

wh  m  was  necessary  every  moment  to  defend  their  hves.  It  lieems 
h  h  w  ight  of  that  sentence  fell  then,  immediately  after  the  fall, 
more  heavily  upon  our  race  than  it  has  since  done.  And  when  science 
shows  uB  the  first  men  who  came  to  our  countries,  Hving  in  the  midst  of 
ice,  under  conditions  of  climate  analogous  to  those  under  which  the 
Esquimaux  now  live, — conditions  which  up  till  then  had  not  been  pro- 
duced in  the  temperate  lone,  and  which  have  not  since  appeared  there. 
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■ — me  are  naturally  led  to  recall  the  ancient  Persian  tradition,  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  statements  of  the  Bible,  on  the  subject  of  the  fall 
of  mankind  th  ugh  th  f  It  of  the'r  first  ancestjr  ivhich  places  in  the 
first  rank  am     g  th    pun   hm  wh    h  f  11  w  d  th  t  f    It    as        11  a, 

death   and  sk  th       ppar  ftnse       dp  rmai  ent      Id 

which  man  c  uld  haidly  bear    and      h    h         1  rei  th     earth  al 
uninhabitabl 

We  must       t    h  ag„  rat     thi    p    tur        If  g     1  "i  al  d 

coveries  reveal  th  h  d  d  mis  bl  d  ti  f  h  1  f  f  bo 
riginal  man,  thyd        th       hmtall  Ijttt       Ffm 

this,  man  in  the  quaternary  age  was  in  full  possesion  of  those  faculties 
which  are  the  sublime  heritage  of  our  species.  He  had  high  aspirations, 
noble  instincts,  ui  entire  contrast  with  merely  savage  life.  He  believed 
in  a  future  stale.  He  was  already  a  thinking,  an  inventive  being  ;  and 
that  impassable  gulf  which  the  possession  of  a  soul  has  fixed  between 
him  and  those  animals  who  most  nearly  approach  him  in  oi^anisation, 
was  then  as  wide  as  it  ever  was  to  be.  Finally,  we  must  not  forget  that 
we  have  as  yet  found  traces  only  of  thinly  scattered  tribes  who  had 
launched  out  into  the  midst  of  forests  and  deserts,  who  lived  by  huntmg 
and  fishing,  at  an  enormous  distance  from  the  cradle  of  humanity, 
round  which  were  still  concentrated  the  chief  settlements  of  the  children 
of  Adam.  Thus  though  these  first  adventurous  cKplorer^  of  the  ' '  wide, 
wide  world "  were  ignorant  of  agriculture,  and  had  no  domesticated 
animals,  we  must  not  absolutely  conclude  that  the  agricultural  and 
pastoral  modes  of  life  did  not  exist  in  (he  more  compactly  grouped 
settlements,  naturally  more  advanced,  which  had  not  left  their  or^nal 
habitations.  There  exists,  then,  nothing  to  contradict  the  Bible  state- 
ment, which  mentions  Cain  and  Abel,  the  one  a  cultivator  of  the  soil, 
the  other  a  shepherd,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eden,  in  the  second 
generation  of  mankind.  To  assert  that  such  a  contradiction  follows 
from  the  discoveiies  in  France  or  in  America,  would  be  to  &11  mto  a 
mistake,  similar  to  that  of  confounding  the  trappers  of  the  backwoods 
of  Canada,  with  the  agricultural  population  round  Quebec  and  Montreal. 
But  besides  this,  was  not  the  life  of  those  men  whose  remains  have 
been  preserved  in  the  quaternary  deposits  exactly  in  all  its  details  what 
the  Bible  narrative  tells  us  of  the  first  generation  of  men  after  leaving 
Paradise  ?  For  protection  against  the  cold  they  had  but  the  skins  of 
the  animals  they  contrived  to  kill ;  and  this  is  what  the  book  of  Genesis 
expressly  says  of  Adam  and  Eve.  For  arms  and  utensils  they  had  only 
rudely  cut  stones-  and  the  Bible  names  the  first  worker  in  metal  six 
gen  rat  n  it  Ad  m,  and  w  k  w  h  w  many  t  nes  these  ante- 
dJu   an  h  n       p  ese       n  th    B  bl        rrat  Th    facts  col- 

lected by  p   hi  1  n     \    hceol  gy  p         th  t  th    p    gi         f  material 
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civilisation  is  the  spedal  work  of  man,  and  the  result  of  snccessire  in- 
ventions. Our  sacred  tradition  does  not,  like  the  Pagan  cosmt^onies, 
assert  that  the  arts  of  civilisation  were  supematurally  taught  to  mankind 
by  spedal  revelation  from  heaven  ;  it  represents  theni  as  purely  human 
inventions,  and  names  their  authors ;  shows  the  gradual  progress  of  our 
species  to  be  the  work  of  the  free  hand  of  man,  fulfilling,  most  often 
unconsciously,  the  plans  of  Divine  Providence. 

4.  Th^  Deluge. — This  point  is  the  only  one  on  which  there  is,  we 
must  acknowledge,  a  serious  difficulty.  Thereis  however  no  radical  and 
irreconcilable  contradiction  between  the  Bible  narrative  and  geological 
facts  ;  but  there  is  a  problem,  the  key  to  which  has  not  yet  been  found, 
and  on  this  we  can  but  specnlate, — the  place  of  the  Mosaic  Deluge, 
among  the  phenomena  which  our  earth  witnessed  during  the  quaternary 

It  has  now  been  proved,  in  a  manner  rendering  discussion  impossible, 
that  no  one  of  the  three  chief  deposits  constituting  the  quaternary 
strata  have,  as  a  merely  superfidal  observation  had  led  geologists 
to  suppose,  been  produced  by  a  great  universal  cataclysm,  such  as 
the  deluge  must  have  been,  if  we  understand  the  expressions  of 
the  Bible  literally.  These  different  deposits  are  the  resalts  of  partial 
and  local  deluges,  produced  by  similar  conditions  of  climate  suc- 
cessively in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  but  which  have  not  affected  the 
whole  surface,  their  effects  never  being  visible  more  than  joo  metres 
above  the  actual  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  true  that  if  the  interpretation 
now  generally  received,  which  makes  the  flood  universal,  as  to  man 
and  the  regions  which  he  inhabited,  not  as  to  the  whole  surface  of  the 
globe,  be  admitted,  these  statements  of  sdence  will  not  raise  any  insur- 
mountable difficulties  for  exegesis,  because  any  one  of  the  partial 
deluges,  so  frequent  during  the  quaternary  period,  would  fultil  the  con- 
ditions of  the  deluge  which  chastised  the  iniquities  of  the  human  race. 

But  this  is  how  the  difficult  problem  arises.  On  one  hand  we  have  the 
Bible  narrative,  supported  by  the  universal  tradition  of  all  races  of 
mankind,  with  one  exception,  proclaiming  the  great  fact  of  the  deluge. 
On  the  other,  geolc^cal  discoveries  ^ow  man  already  spread  over 
nearly  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  earth  in  the  time  of  the  great  camivora 
and  pachydermata  of  extinct  species ;  since  which  no  trace  can  be 
fotmd  of  a  cataclysm  so  universal  as  to  destroy  all  mankind.  Moreover, 
no  lent  nterruption  is  foimd  since  this  epoch  in  the  course  of  the 
p  ogre  s  of  humanity,  which  advances  step  by  step  towards  perfection  ; 
and  the  species  of  animals,  then  living  but  now  extinct,  disappeared 
gradually  and  by  slow  degrees.  Neither  of  these  propositions  can  be 
d  p  o  ed  and  it  is  therefore  necessary,  to  attempt  to  reconcile  Ihem. 
But  wen  st  repeat  that  the  definite  solution  has  not  yet  been  found, 
an   b  t  suggest   hypotheses.      Three  seem  possible.     We   shall 
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explain  Eliem  carefully,  without  prononncing  in  favour  of  either,  and 
without  attributing  to  them  a  certainty  which  they  cannot  claim. 

The  first  consists  in  throwing  back  the  probable  date  of  the  deluge,  and 
regarding  it  as  anterior  to  the  qnatemaiy  epoch.  The  absence  of  precise 
chronology  in  the  Bible  between  the  deluge  and  the  time  of  Abraham 
renders  this  possible.  This  hypothesis  rests  on  tbe  vestiges  of  the  exist- 
ence of  man,  which  scholars  of  great  merit,  M.  Desnoyers  and  the  AbbS 
Bourgeois,  think  they  have  found  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  tertiary  strata, 
but  which,  though  probable,  nevertheless  require  further  confirmation. 
If  man  had  already  appeared  in  our  countries  at  the  close  of  the  tertiary 
geological  period,  a  sudden,  entire,  and  prolonged  interruption  separates 
these  primeval  men  from  those  of  the  quaternary  epoch.  The  Mosaic 
deluge  may  then  be  identified  with  that  immense  irruption  of  waters 
over  great  part  of  Europe  and  Asia  which  closed  the  tertiary  period, 
and  produced  what  geologists  know  as  the  northern  erratic  block  phe- 
nomena, when  floating  icebergs  carried  over  all  parts  of  England,  the 
pljuns  of  Germany,  and  Russia,  enormous  boulders  brought  from  the 
ndghbourhood  of  the  Pole 

The  second  hypothesis  is  that  whn,h  has  been  recently  supported  by 
the  Abbe  I^mbert.*  It  consists  in  regarding  the  universality  of  the 
deluge  as  to  the  men  spread  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  comprising 
successive  events,  and  in  mcludmi,  all  tlie  partial  diluvian  phenomena 
of  the  quaternary  period 

And  finally,  the  third  limits  the  umveriality  of  the  deluge,  both  with 
r^ard  to  man  and  the  extent  of  terrestrial  surface,  and  would  consider 
this  great  fact,  which  has  left  such  lively  remembrances  in  the  mind  ot 
mankind,  as  having  extended  only  to  the  principal  centre  of  humanity, 
to  those  who  had  remained  near  its  pnm  tive  cradle,  without  reaching  the 
scattered  tribes  who  liad  already  spread  ihcmselvei  tar  away  in  almost 
desert  regions.  It  thus  explams  the  absem-e  of  all  tradition  of  the 
deluge  amoi^  the  black  race,  whilst  all  other  people  are  agreed  as  to 
the  event  itself.  It  is  ccrttm  that  the  Bible  narrative  commences  by 
relating  facts  common  to  the  whole  human  species,  confining  itself  sub- 
sequently to  the  annals  of  the  race  peculiarly  chosen  by  the  designs  of 
Providence,  The  theory  of  which  we  speak,  only  makes  this  narrowing 
of  the  story  commence  at  an  earlier  period  than  has  been  usual.  The 
hypothesis  is  a  very  bold  one,  and  discards  some  universally  received 
ideas.  Bui  we  find  it  sustained  by  scholars  of  the  greatest  merit,  and 
who  are  well  known  as  sincere  Christians,  M.  Schcebeft  and  M. 
d'Omaliiisd'Haltoy.t 

*  Li  DSuge  Mosaique,  TkUtoire,  dlaghlegU,  Paris,  1868. 
t  De  tuakiersaliti da  DSuge,  Paris,  1858. 

J  Diseoafs  prononcS  a  la  class!  des  Sciences  di  VAcadhnU  de  Belgique, 
Bruxelles,  1866. 
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This  theory  is  supported  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  authorities  on 
anthropology,  M.  de  Quatrefages,  as  well  as  by  Cuvier,  who  has 
expressly  taught  it  in  his  famous  discourse  on  the  "  Revolutions  du 
Globe,"  an  attempt  to  prove  the  agreement  between  sacred  tradilioQ 
and  geology.  An  eminent  naturaUsl  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  the  R.  P. 
liellynck,  without  going  so  far  as  to  adopt  it,  finally  admits  that  it  has 
nothing  expressly  opposed  to  orthodoxy.  This  hypothesis  is  best 
received  by  anthropologists,  that  is,  students  of  the  natural  history  of 
man,  because  it  leaves  them  greater  latitude  to  explain  the  immense 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  certain  races  of  mankind,  by  dating 
back  the  separation  of  these  races  ftom  the  main  stem  of  the  descen- 
dants of  Adam,  and  placing  it  in  a  period  when  climatic  and  atmo- 
spheric influences  were  much  more  powerfiil  in  their  action  than  at 
present,  because  phenomena  both  terrestrial  and  atmospheric  had  then 
much  greater  intensity.  It  is  not  opposed  to  the  sense  which  the 
poetical  expressions  in  many  parts  of  the  Bible  peimit  us  to  place  on 
the  story  of  the  deluge,  many  passages  in  the  sacred  books  can  be 
brought  together,  in  which  the  words  "  all  men,"  "  all  the  earth,"  are 
used,  andwhere  it  is  iropos^ble  to  understand  them  literally.  An  attentive 
examination  of  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  a  careful  weighing  of  the 
words,  furnishes  indications  from  which  it  may  be  presumed  that  Moses 
did  not  intend  to  describe  the  deluge  as  absolutely  universal,  but  on  the 
contrary  admitted  that  some  portions  of  the  human  race  had  been  pre- 
served. "  The  author  of  the  book  of  Genesis,"  says  M.  Schcebel,  "in 
speaking  of  the  men  who  were  swallowed  up  by  the  deluge,  always 
describes  them  as  'Haadani,'  'Adamite  humanity.'  Does  not  this 
show  that  he  speaks  of  one  single  family,  not  yet  divided  into  dilTerent 
nations,  '  Goim  '  ?      But  this  diviaon  was  already  known  to  tjie  human 

"  The  author,  in  the  4th  chapter  of  Genesis,  has  shown  the  race  of 
Oun,  Mving  and  multiplying,  separated  from  the  race  of  Seth  both  by 
distance  and  by  religion  tuid  manners.  This  family  was  not  then  in 
the  Adamite  unity,  it  was  really  a  people  distinct  from  the  race  of  Seth. 
Why,  if  this  distinct  people  were  comprised  in  the  punishment  of  the 
deluge,  did  not  the  author  say  so  ?  Why  did  he  not  in  any  way  imply 
it  ?  The  Clime  which  brou^t  the  deluge  on  mankind,  as  the  author  tells 
us,  was  an  excess  of  corruption,  of  depravity,  in  Ihe  sons  of  "Jehovah,"" 
his  worshippere.  Thus  those  who  knew  Jehovah,  who  invoked  his 
name,  were  the  cause  of  the  deluge.  The  descendants  of  Cain  did 
not  know  Jehovah,  they  never  called  on  Ills  name,  for  "  Cain  went  out 

'  It  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind,  with  regard  to  this  quotation  from 
M.  Schcebel,  that  the  expres.sion  Is  Sons  of  God  (Elohim)  the  name 
Jehovah  does  not  occur  in  the  passage  Gen.  vi.  4, — Tr. 
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from  the  presence  of  Jehovah."    What  is  still  more  significant  is  that 
h  n  ft      es,  speaking  of  Jabal,  son  of  Lamech,  says  that  he  was  ' '  the 
f  th  li  as  dwell  in  tents,"  the  construction  of  the  Hebrew  phrase 

m     es       present,  "  those  who  dwell,"  at  the  time  when  the  author  was 
wnmg 

M  the  question  whether,  according  to  the  Bible  itself,  some 

wh  not  in    the  ark   with  Noah   may  not  have  escaped   the 

d  g  has  in  ancient  times  been  discussed  among  Jews  as  well  as 
Chn  an  and  the  Church  has  not  pronounced  formally  on  the  subject. 
A  d  ng  0  the  text  of  the  'LXX.,  Methuselah  must  have  lived  six 
ft  he  deluge,  whereas  the  Hebrew  text  places  his  death  in  the 
sam  y  s  that  event.*  The  statements  of  the  Greek  text  have  been 
followed  by  many  Hebrew  teachers.  Some  Christian  writers  of  the 
early  ages  have  also  adopted  it,  amongst  others  chronolc^ers  such  as 
Eusebius.  St.  Jerome,  in  his  "  Questions  upon  Genesis,  "  tells  us  that 
in   his   time  tiiis  famous   difficulty  was  the  subject  of  many    contro- 


5-  To  resume— Biblical  tradition,  and  the 
researches  of  modem  science  on  the  most  ancient  remains  of  man,  have 
thrown  light  on  the  history  of  the  primitive  ages  of  our  species,  from 
tw  ppo  e  points  of  view.  The  Bible  has  chiefly  enunciated  the  facts 
wh  h  ha  some  moral  bearing,  whence  religious  teaching  may  be 
extra  t  d  Prehistoric  archEcology,  from  the  nature  of  its  only  sources  of 
mf  m  I  is  exclusively  confined  to  material  facts.  The  two  domains 
f      ligi  n  and  of  science  here,  as   everywhere  else,   adjoin  without 

Th  date  of  the  death  of  Methuselah,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
d  lug  ac  ording  to  the  received  chronology  of  the  three  principal 
ers  f  Scripture,  is  as  shown  in  the  following  calculation  : — 


Hebrew. 

Septuagint 

Samaritan. 

Years. 

Years. 

Years. 

Adam  (age  at  the  birth  of  his  son) 

130 

330 

130 

Seth 

105 

205 

105 

Enos 

90 

190 

90 

Cainan 

70 

I  JO 

70 

Mahalaleel  „ 

6S 

'65 

65 

Jared 

r62 

1 53 

162 

Enoch 

H 

'65 

6S 

Methuselah  (whole  life)     . 

g69 

969 

1656 

«56 

1407 

Date  of  flood  (B.G.) 

1656 

2262 

1427 

Methuselah  survived  flood  . 
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encroaching  on  each  other's  ground;  but  in  thttr  points  of  contact,  as  we 
have  shown,  sacral  tradition  and  science  nowhere  contradict  each 
other.  The  deluge  is  a  problem  not  yet  indeed  definitely  solved,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  Ihe  narrative  irreconcilable  with  science.  We 
cannot  better  conclude  this  difficult  chapter  than  in  the  words  of  the 
Abbe  Lambert : — "  Science  has  no  right  to  ask  from  the  inspired 
writer  reasons  for  all  it  may  discover,  for  all  it  may  suppose  it  has 
discovered,  in  ihe  material  universe  which  it  studies.  All  that  can 
reasonably  be  asked  is  that  facts  proved  by  science  should  not  be  con- 
tradicted by  Scripture.  It  is  not  therefore  necessary  to  prove  the 
agreement  of  scientific  facts  wifb  the  sacred  text ;  it  is  enough  to  prove 
that  there  is  no  incompatibility,  no  contradiction  ;  that  nothing  in  the 
sacred  narrative  is  contrary  to  scientific  truth  or  reason,  and  that  the 
discoveries  of  science  may  without  danger  be  employed  to  till  the 
vacant  spaces  in  the  Mosaic  n; 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HUMAN  RACES  AND   THEJR  LANGUAGES. 

Chief  authorities  for  GoKral  Ethnography : — Memoirs  of  the  Ethnelogiral 
Sodetia  of  Paris  and  New  York. — Publications  of  the  SotOti  Ethne- 
loaqut  de  Paris. — Pritchard,  Researches  into  the  Natural  History  of 
Martkind. —  Pickering,  The  Races  of  Man  and  their  Geographical 
Disiriiation,  London,  1851. — Latham,    Thi  Natural  History  of  the 

Varieties  if  Man,  London,  1850. — Edwards,  Iks  characHres  physiolo- 
pques  des  Ra^es  humaines,  Paris,  1829. — Nott  and  Gliddon,  Types  of 
Mankind,  Boston,  1854. — D'Omalins  di'SaSoy, Des Races kumaines, 
Paris,  1845. — Hollard,  De  Fhsmmc  et  des  Raees  humaines,  Paris, 
1853. — A.  De  Gobineau,  Essai  sur  rinigaliiS  des  Races  kumaines. 
Pans,  1855,— Knox,  The  Races  of  Men,  London,  1850.— Bonstelten, 
Hhomme  du  Midi  et  Phomme  du  Nard,  chap.  5,  Geneva,  1824. — 
Foissac,  Del'infiuence  des  elimats  sur  Phcmme,  Paris,  1837. — Hotz, 

The  moral  and  intellectual  droersity  of  Races,  Philadelphia,  1856. — 
Camper,  Dissertation  sur  les  variith  naturelles  qui  characthisent  la 
physionomie  des  hotnmes,  1791. — A,  Maury,  La  Terre  et  Phomme, 
Paris,  l8s7. — De  Quatrefages,  Rapport  sur  Us  frogris  de  Panthro- 
pologie,  Paris,  1868. 


Bopp,   Grammaire  comparA  des  langues  Inda-Europien;     ,  ,_. 

translation),  Paris,  1865-67. — Balbi,  Atlas  ethnographifue  du  Globe, 
Paris,  i8j6. — Rapp,  Versuch  einer  Physiologie  der  Sprache,  Sluttgard, 
1836. — Pott,   Etymologische  Forschungen,   Lemgo,   1833-6, — N^ve, 
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luirodutlion  d  Phiitoire  genh-alt  da  lUliratura  OrUntaUs,  Louvain, 
1845. — Marcd,  Laagua^i  as  a  means  of  Menial  Culture,  London, 
18s  3, — Q\a^,BtttdehatorimieaMiologigtiesttrUiarHcipepassietles 
verbes  auxiliairei,  Paris,  1853.— E^er,  Notions  ilimentains  degram- 
maire  cftotfarie,  Paris,  1854. — Renan,  Hisioire  ghtA-aU  des  langues 
sAnilimes,  Paris,  l^^.-^Ds  Perigiae  da  lan^ge,  Paris,  1858. — Pott, 
Die  U/tgidihheil  MtHschlkher  Xassen,  Leingo,  18.^6. — A.  Maury,  La 
Tetreet  Phamme,  Paris,  1857. — Mai  Miiller,  Lessons  on  the  Science  of 
ZoKguage. — F.  Baodry,  Grammaire  comparie  des  langues  elassiques, 
Paris,  1868.— i^  Journal  de  phitologie  comparce,  Beriin,  edited  by 
M.  Adalb»t  Kuhn. 


V  I,— The  Unity  of  the  Human  Race  a 


1.  Sacred  tradirion  teaches  us  that  the  whole  human  race  and  all  its 
varieties  descend  from  one  single  original  pair.  Divine  inspiration 
alone  could  pronounce  in  a  definite  and  precise  manner  on  a  point  of 
such  primary  importance  in  a  religious,  as, well  as  in  a  philosophical, 
point  of  view  ;  for  in  this  is  involved  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity,— redemption.  Human  knowledge  cannot  venture  on  positive 
assertions  in  a  matter  such  as  this,  which  is  too  deep  for  research.  It 
is  only  by  induction  that  reason  can  trace  the  human  race  back  to  an 
original  couple ;  the  only  result  its  investigations  have  attained  is  to 
demonstrate  the  ftct,  that  all  the  varieties  of  mankind  belong  to  one 
single  species,  which  almost  necessarDy  supposes  one  single  couple  for 
its  original  authors. 

There  are  now  two  schools  of  naturalists  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
physical  organisation  of  man  ;  the  one  admits,  in  conformity  with 
sacred  tradition,  the  unity  of  the  human  race ;  the  other  supposes 
that  many  species  of  men  appeared,  and  in  different  places,  but  the 
authorities  of  the  latter  persuasion  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  number 
of  these  species,  which  are  variously  stated  from  two  to  sixteen. 
The  two  theories  are  called  Mon^^enistic  and  Polygenistic.  The 
professors  of  the  latter  opinion  follow  as  a  rule  preconceived  philo- 
sophical ideas  and  are  really  less  natnrahsts,  than  enemies  to  Bible 
doctrines.  All  scholars  who  have  approached  the  subject  without 
opinions  formed  beforehand,  and  investigated  it  apart  (irom  other  con- 
siderations, according  to  the  laws  of  scientific  method  and  with  the 
assistance  of  observation,  have  decidedly  pronounced,  as  the  result  of 
their  studies,  for  the  Mont^enistic  theory.  The  proofe  which  permit 
science  to  affirm  and  demonstrate  the  unity  of  the  human  species  have 
been  recently  admirably  collected  by  M.  de  Quatrefages,  the  most 
eminent  anthropologist  of  France,  and  haiing  profiled  by  recent  dis- 
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coveries,  he  has  presented  these  proofs  in  a  more  satisfactory  form  than 
they  have  ever  before  assumed.  From  him  we  borrow  the  materials 
for  a  rapid  risumi  of  these  proofs,  which  though  they  belong  rather  to 
physiology,  must  not  be  neglected  by  history  ;  for  the  question  whether 
all  men  are  brothers,  or  whether  differences  of  spedes  create  between 
them  impassable  barriers,  must  exerdse  a  most  serions  influence  on  the 
feels  and  interpretation  of  history.  Moreover,  our  origin  is  necessarily 
the  first  chapter  in  our  history. 

2.  Mankind,  considered  from  the  naturalist's  point  of  view,  is  subject 
to  the  same  laws  as  all  other  organic  beings.  When  man  therefore 
exhibits  phenomena  which  cannot  be  solved  by  considering  him  alone, 
vfe  must  question  animals  and  even  vegetables,  and  argue  up  from  them 
to  him.  By  this  method  we  may  estabhsh  in  a  scientific  manner  the 
unity  of  our  species.  But  first,  it  is  necessary  to  define  what  k  meant 
by  "  species."  "A  spedes  is  an  assemblage  of  individuals  more  or  less 
like  each  other,  who  are  descended,  or  may  be  considered  as  descended, 
from  one  single  primitive  pair  by  an  uninterrupted  succesaon  of 
iamilies."  Individuals  who  difTer  in  a  marked  manner  irom  the  general 
type  are  "varieties."  A  "  race  "  is  a  variety  which  has  ijeen  propa- 
gated by  parentage.  The  characters  peculiar  to  each  of  the  human 
races  must  not  be  considered  as  characters  of  "  species-"  for  the  varia- 
t  wl  h  b  rv  n  n  pec  m  ^  ml  p  ally  am  g 
d  mes       ammals    and  wh   h  affect  th    mtesstlprtsf 

tl      k  I  t  n  mu  h  m  d      H    thai    th  paratmg  th 

wh  t  m  n  fr  m  th  egr  th  tw  most  vid  ly  diff  ring  type  f 
h     anity     M    eo  er     t       n  t  possibl    t        t  bl  h  11  d  hn  1 

Sep  ra         bt  thdffntra         fm       whchgrdtmns  lily 

th      th  Nwhnwlkt/  f  anmi^     h  w 

near  they  may  be  to  each  other,  we  may  fix  on  one  or  more  characteristics 
absent  in  one,  present  in  the  other,  and  clearly  distinguishing  them  ; 
and  this  is  never  the  case  with  rases.  These  characteristics  so  assimilate, 
that  even  when  they  are  numerous  we  can  hardly  say  which  one  is  really 
the  distinguishmg  trait.  If  we  study  "crosses,"  they  reveal  in  their 
ttun  the  fiindamental  difference  between  a  spedes  and  a  rate.  A  cross 
between  two  spedes  is  very  rare  in  nature.  When  it  is  brought  about  by 
the  interference  of  man,  it  is,  in  an  immense  majority  of  cases,  unfertile. 
A  cross  between  rates  is  always  fertile.  Now  unions  between  the  most 
widely  differii^  types  of  humanity  constantly  present  the  latter  character ; 
it  even  sometimes  happens  that  the  fertility  of  races  thus  united,  is  in- 

A  race,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  variety  which  is  propagated.  The 
action  of  the  conditions  of  existence  in  the  midst  of  which  an  animal 


is  developed,   is  chief   among  the  causes   tending  to  produce  in 
species,  varieties,  and  originate  a  race.     These  influences  ofchmal 
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soil,  and  mode  of  life,  are  very  evidently  those  which  have  given  rise 
to  the  different  races  of  mankind.  It  is  true  that  we  no  longer  see  the 
same  causes  bring  about  the  same  effects  on  the  Europeans  who 
emigrate  in  our  times.  But  this  is  because  civilised  man  knows  so  well 
how  to  defend  himself  against  the  effects  of  the  climate  in  which  he 
resides.  This  is  his  constant  care,  even  in  the  native  country  of  his 
race;  as  an  emigrant  his  precantions  are  redoubled.  The  inhabitant  of 
the  temperate  zone  who  goes  to  Siberia  takes  every  care  to  keep  himself 
wann.  In  India  or  Senegal  he  uses  every  means  to  escape  the  heat, 
and  succeeds  to  a  very  great  eitent.  Everywhere  he  carries  with  him 
manners,  customs,  and  practices,  that  become  part  of  the  atmosphere  ui 
which  he  lives,  and  tend  to  diminish  the  effect  of  the  change.  Never- 
theless these  precautions  are  in  some  degree  useless.  Man  in  spite  of 
all  is,  to  some  estent,  affected  by  the  new  climate  and  new  comitry 
where  he  fixes  his  abode,  A  European,  when  he  ceases  to  resist  these 
influences,  will  soon  become  so  changed  as  not  to  be  recognisable  hy 
his  former  countrymen.  The  English  race,  which  mote  than  any  other 
carries  with  it  the  means  of  protection  against  exterior  influences,  is 
affected  attei  the  first  generation  in  Australia,  where  nevertheless  it 
prospers  wonderfully.  In  the  United  States  it  has  been  so  transformed 
as  to  be  considered  almost  a  new  race. 

If  it  is  thus  in  our  days,  when  mEui  is  provided  with  all  the  means  of 
defence  the  most  refined  dvilisation  furnishes,  what  effect  must  these 
influences,  which  he  can  never  completely  resist,  have  had  on  the  primi- 
tive femilies  who  spread  themselves  in  a  savage  state  over  the  world  ?  In 
the  condition  of  that  age  of  humanity,  climatic  influences  must  have  had 
the  same  effect  on  man  as  on  animals;  and  changes  as  great  as  any  differ- 
ences separating  the  races  of  humanity,  have  taken  place  in  many  species 
of  animals  when  transported  to  new  climates.  Moreover,  a  complete 
chaise  in  the  mode  of  life  of  a  people,  even  under  the  same  climate, 
has  been  found  to  produce  fects  analc^ous  to  those  thus  brought  about 
in  the  early  days  of  the  human  spedes,  and  which  have  given  rise  to 
its  races.  We  have  a  striking  example  in  Ireland,  at  the  end  of  the 
war  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Entire  populations,  driven  into  the  wild 
lands  of  the  island  and  exposed  for  generations  to  misery,  ht«iger,  and 
ignorance,  he  m  Imost  sa  turned  to  a  savage  state,  and 
their  physical     ar  cs      mp  ered  ot  modified,  have  made 

of  them  a  perf  is  fr  m    he  people  from  whom  they 

sprung,  and      b  b.  d  h  ir  original  condition  in  the 

nelghbourin  es 

3.   Besides        thmg  m  an  p  oves  the  unity  of  the  human 

spedes,  its  des         fr  m  d  that  its  varieties  have  been 

caused  by  cl  ma  fl  an  th  sideration  of  the  geographical 

distribution  ff  mmkind  over  the  surface  of  the 
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globe,  and  the  comparison  of  their  types,  with  the  physical  and  social  con- 
ditions by  which,  each  is  surrounded.  ' '  All  traditions  concur  in  placing 
the  formation  of  the  white  race,  that  is  of  the  race  most  elevated  in  the 
intellectual  scale,  that  which  possesses  in  the  highest  degree  heauty, 
proportion,  perfect  balance  of  forces,  and  of  physical  organisation,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  andent  world,  situated,  so  to  speak,  at  equal 
distances  from  ils  two  extremities.  The  study  of  the  migrations  of  races, 
the  comparison  of  languages,  and  historical  testimony,  concur  in  making 
the  white  race  radiate  from  the  country  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Caucasus,  comprised  between  the  Mediterranean,  the  Red  Sea,  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  and  the  Hunalaya  mountains. 
The  farther  we  remoie  from  that  craile  of  our  race,  the  more  the 
characteristics  of  that  noble  race  are  altered  or  effaced.  In  Europe  it 
best  m^talns  itself.  Nevertheless  we  no  longer  find,  even  among 
European  people,  that  perfect  regulanty  of  feature,  that  noble  sym- 
metry, which  strikes  us  so  much  m  the  faces  of  Eastern  people,  among 
the  Armenians,  Persians,  or  the  women  of  Geoigia,  or  Circassia. 
Among  Europeans  there  is  more  animation,  more  mobility,  more  ex- 
pression ;  their  beauty,  in  a  word,  is  less  physical  than  moral. 

"  In  Africa  we  meet  with  alterations  of  another  kind.  Already  the 
Arab  inhabiting  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  peopling 
both  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  advancing  towards  the  banks  of  the 
Mediterranean,  has  less  intelligent  and  regular  features.  His  brow  is 
more  receding  and  his  head  more  elongated  ;  his  face  has  neither  the 
beauty  of  complexion,  the  rounded  contour  of  the  Persian  or  Armenian, 
nor  the  freshness  of  the  European  ;  his  skin  is  yellowish  and  sometimes 
brown.  Advancing  to  the  south  towards  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  colour 
takes  a  still  darker  tint,  the  hair  becomes  crisp,  the  lips  thick.  Such  is 
the  physiognomy  of  the  Gallas  and  Abyssinians, 

"Further  south,  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  Africa,  the  type  becomes 
uglier  still.  There  we  find  the  Cafiie  with  woolley  hair,  thick  lips,  and 
prominent  jaws.  And,  finally,  at  the  very  extremity,  at  the  farthest 
point  in  that  part  of  the  world  which  (he  human  race  can  reach,  moral 
and  physical  characteristics  have  arrived  at  their  extremest  point  of 
degiadation.  The  Hottentot  presents  the  ugliest  and  least  mtelligent 
type  of  humanity. 

"  On  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  at  distances  still  greater  from  the 
cradle  of  the  white  race,  degeneration  proceeds  even  more  rapidly.  The 
Berber  races  of  the  Sahara,  are  cert^ly  descended  from  a  white  slock, 
but  amongst  them  we  find  the  tirst  commencement  of  the  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  Soudan.  The  head  is  elongated,  the  mouth  forms  a 
salient  projection,  the  limbs  are  thin  and  ill-proportioned,  and  the  colour 
of  the  skin  is  darkened.  The  Fellatah  of  the  Soudan  is  already  a 
negro,  but  a  negro  whose  iact  denotes  intelligence.     This  remnant  of 
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nobility  in  the  features  disappears  among  the  blacks  of  Senegamtia, 
and  is  replaced  by  an  increase  of  ugliness.  The  negro  of  Congo  gives 
us  lie  pure  type  of  his  race — forehead  low  and  receding,  lower  jaw 
prominent,  lips  thick,  nose  flat,  hair  woolly,  occiput  lai^e,  intel- 
ligence limited,  and  ahnost  entirely  confined  to  manual  dexterity. 
Lastly,  at  the  extremity  of  this  Western  coast  of  Africa,  the  Bushman  or 
Bosjesman,  presents  features  more  offensive,  if  possible,  than  the 
Hottentot. 

"This  gradual  degeneration  of  the  human  type  which  may,  so  to 
speah,  be  stated  in  degrees  of  latitude,  from  the  borders  of  the  Caspian 
Sea  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  not  less  dedded  if  we  travel  east  or 
south-east  from  the  same  original  centre.  If  we  penetrate  the  steppes 
of  Central  Asia,  we  meet  with  the  Mongolians,  with  prominent  cheek 
bones,  small  sunken  eyes  obliquely  cut,  triangular  faces,  square  and 
thickset  figures.  All  harmony  in  the  outhne  has  disappeared.  The 
Dravidian  race  were  driven  t.y  the  white  man,  from  the  greater  part  of 
Hindustan,  and  took  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  their  ancient  country. 
The  Malays,  their  advance  guard,  who  have  spread  from  the  Peninsula 
beyond  the  Ganges  into  the  islands,  from  the  Moluccas  to  Madagascar, 
present  features  even  more  savage  than  the  Mongolians,  and  are  a 
darker  coloured  race.  Among  the  most  barbarous  of  them  the  skin 
is  almost  black,  and  the  limbs  already  show  that  meagreness,  that 
shrivelled  type,  which  in  Africa  announces  nearness  to  the  negro.  The 
Alfourou  varies  from  light  to  dark  brown,  and  his  hair  grows  in  enor- 
mous tufts,  as  among  the  most  bmtalised  of  the  Malay  people. 
Finally,  beyond  the  Alfourou  race,  expelled  by  them,  and  spread  here 
and  there  in  the  interior  of  the  islantis  from  the  Andamans  to  the 
Philippines, — the  Australians  and  the  Negritos,  whose  country  extends 
as  far  as  Van  Dieman's  Land,  exhibit  the  last  degree  of  rudeness,  de- 
formity, stupidity,  and  degradation. 

' '  If,  instead  of  travelling  south-east,  we  advance  beyond  the  Mongo- 
lians to  the  north  and  north-east,  we  find  an  alteration  of  another  kind 
indeed,  but  not  less  marked.  As  less  extent  of  ground  was  open  for 
the  migration  of  nations,  so  that  our  species  could  not  pass  so  far  from 
the  place  where  it  attained  its  highest  degree  of  developmerjt,  there  has 
not  been  so  large  a  field  open  for  the  process  of  degeneration.  The 
Ugro-finnish,  who  are  spread  over  the  whole  north  of  the  globe,  from 
I,apland  to  the  country  of  the  Esquimaux,  still  resemble  the  Mongolian 
race  ;  but  their  eyes  are  generally  less  oblique,  their  skin  is  not  so 
decided  a  yellow,  theh  hair  is  more  abundant,  their  forehead  lower, 
their  face  denoting  less  iutelhgence. 

"  America,  if  we  exclude  the  northern  part  inhabited  by  the  Arctic 
race,  comprises  another  people,  whose  mode  of  distribution  is  not 
always  in  complete  correspondence  with  the  law  we  are  attempting  to 
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prcree.  In  North  America,  man  has  a  peculiarly  eneigetic  character  in 
Ms  features.  The  outline  of  his  &ce  is  angular,  the  forehead  estra- 
ordinarily  receding,  without  however  being  depressed  like  that  of  the 
negro  ;  the  skin  is  red,  he  has  little  or  no  beard,  the  eyes  are  slightly- 
projecting,  the  cheek  bones  prominent.  This  type  reaches  its  culmi- 
oating  point  of  beauty  and  intelligence  in  the  tropical  regions  of  Mexico 
and  Peru.  Beyond  these  countries,  as  we  descend  southward,  the  skin 
darkens,  or  rather  embrowns,  the  features  become  ugly,  the  outline 
loses  its  curve  and  regularity,  the  limbs  their  handsome  shape.  Such  ia 
the  character  of  the  Guaranas,  of  the  Botocondos,  of  the  Aymaras. 
When  we  arrive  at  the  southern  extremity  of  America,  we  find  only 
most  deformed,  most  miserable  creatures,  the  brutahsed  and  stupid 
people  of  Terra  del  Fuego. 

' '  This  new  and  apparently  anomalous  distribution  of  the  races  of  the 
New  World,  far  from  being  an  exception  to  the  law  which  shows  us 
the  human  race  most  perfect  where  the  climatic  conditions  are  most 
favourable,  does  in  fact  only  confirm  iL  America  has  its  temperate 
regions  atnated  farther  south  than  Europe,  because  the  continent  is 
colder ;  the  mountain  chain,  traversing  it  like  a  backbone,  forms  a 
succession  of  elevated  plateaus.  It  is  in  fact  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  that 
is,  ill  the  countries  which,  on  account  of  thett  elevation,  possess  those 
conditions  most  favourable  for  life,  that  the  indigenous  civihsation  of 
America  attdned  to  its  highest  degree  of  development. " — A.  Maury. 

4.  The  distribution  of  mankind  in  aJl  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  aU 
climates,  that  we  have  just  sketched,  is  another  of  the  lacts  in  which 
the  science  of  anthropology,  guided  by  the  analogies  shown  by  most 
recent  observations  on  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals,  finds  a 
decisive  proof  of  the  unity  of  our  species,  m  the  fact  that,  however 
widely  it  has  spread,  it  must  have  come  from  that  one  single  spot  where 
man  first  appeared.  Animals,  like  plants,  are  not  distributed  hap- 
hazard over  the  globe.  Observation  teaches  us  that  each  region  has 
its  species,  its  genera,  its  peculiar  types.  Enperience  proves  that  some 
species  may  be  transported  from  one  region  to  another,  where  they  will 
live  and  prosper.  But  there  is  no  one  species  which  is  naturally  cosmo- 
politan. So  that,  as  iar  as  animals  and  plants  are  concerned,  we  must 
give  up  the  idea  of  one  angle  centre,  and  accept  that  of  very  many 

The  partisans  of  the  Pol)^emstic  theory  are  obliged,  from  the  moment 
that  they  divide  man  into  more  than  one  species,  to  admit  for  him 
these  many  centres  of  creation.  But  there  again  thej  are  n  oppo 
sition  to  the  laws  which  science  demonstrates  to  have  pres  ded  over 
the  distribution  of  organised  beings.  In  fact,  though  they  ha  e  a 
more  extended  area  than  the  s^i&s,  the  gtnera  \  1  t  tl  e  le 
present  analc^ous  facts  of  localisation ;  for,  as  M,  de  (,anlolle  has  so 
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well  said,  "  The  same  causes  have  affected  both  species  and  genera." 
The  more  perfect  the  oi^nisation  of  a  vegetaWe,  or  of  an  animal 
becomes,  the  more  restricted  is  its  area.  With  regard  to  mammalia 
particularly,  we  can  trace  step  by  step  the  contraction  of  the  area 
coincident  with  the  improvement  in  oiganisation.  When  we  arrive  at 
the  great  anthropomorphic  apes,  which  are  nearest  to  man  in  a  physical 
point  of  view,  we  find  that  nearly  every  genus  is  represented  hy  one 
single  species,  that  no  one  of  these  genera  is  common  to  both  Asia  and 
Africa,  no  one  has  spread  over  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  world 
which  it  inhabits,  and  tinally,  that  the  habitat  of  each  one  is  remarJtably 
limited.  If  then  we  suppose  that  the  human  race  can  be  divided  into 
many  species,  each  of  distinct  origin, — if  we  admit  that  this  type,  the  most 
perfect  of  all,  even  in  a  merely  organic  point  of  view,  can  have  arisen 
in  more  than  one  centre  of  creation,  and  that  it  is  not  characteristic  of  any 
one  in  particular,  we  should  make  man  the  sole  exception  to  the  laws 
of  nature.  Thus  direct  observation  and  the  sdence  of  phy^oli^y, 
whilst  they  enable  us  to  state,  in  accordance  with  the  ingenious  expres- 
sion of  M.  de  Quatre&ges,  that  "everything  is  as  if  the  whole  of  man- 
kind had  commenced  with  one  origmal  and  single  p:ur,"  teach  us 
nothing  with  r^ard  to  the  existence  of  this  original  and  single  pair. 
Divine  revelation  alone  can  instruct  us  on  that  subject. 


Section  II. — The  Four  great  Races  of  Mankind. 

1 .  The  numerous  varieties  of  the  human  species  whose  geographical 
distribution  we  have  described,  divide  into  four  prindpal  races,  four 
great  types,  which  comprise  secondary  and  mixed  races,  each  of  them 
including  a  certain  number,  first  of  femilies,  and  then  of  nations.  These 

The  White,  also  but  eironeonsly  called  Caucasian,  by  some  authors. 
We  have  already  pointed  out  its  original  centre,  whence  it  has  spread 
into  India,  Arabia,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  E^ypt- 

The  Red,  excluavely  inhabiting  America. 

The  YeUow,  which  has  existed  in  China,  from  very  remote  antiquity, 
and  has  spread  into  aU  the  countries  inhabited  by  Mongolian  populations, 
as  well  as  into  the  Malacca  Peninsula,  and  the  Malay  Islands, 

Lastly,  the  Black,  which  belongs  to  Central  and  Western  Africa,  and 
is  distributed  over  the  tropics  from  the  east  coast  of  A&ica  to  Australia. 

2.  The  negroes  of  the  most  characteristic  type  have  the  skuU  elon- 
gated and  narrow,  especially  at  the  temples.  The  upper  jaw  bone 
projects  forward,  after  the  fashion  called  by  naturalists  prognathism,  and 
gives  rise  to  the  most  striking  trails  of  the  black  fece,  the  slightly  pro- 
jecting nose,  broad  at  the  base  of  the  nostrils,  and  the  exaggerated 
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development  of  lip.  The  hair  is  biack,  short,  and  woolly,  and  is  in 
general  very  scanty,  as  is  the  case  also  with  the  various  mammalia  of  the 
Negro  country.  With  some  peculiarities  in  the  form  of  the  body,  and  a 
perceptible  curve  of  the  legs,  these  are  the  essential  and  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  black  race,  much  more  so  than  colour,  as  there 
are  some  people  of  white  race,  such  as  the  Abyssinians,  to  whom 
long  residence  in  equatorial  Africa  has  given  an  equally  dark  coloured 

The  skull  of  the  yellow  race  is  rounded  in  form,  the  oval  of  the  head  is 
larger  than  with  Europeans,  The  cheek  bones  are  very  projecting,  the 
cheeks  rise  towards  the  temples,  so  that  the  outer  comers  of  the  eyes  are 
elevated,  the  eyelids  seem  half  closed.  The  forehead  is  fiat  above  the 
eyes.  The  bridge  of  the  nose  flat,  the  chin  short,  the  ears  dispro- 
portionately large,  and  projecting  from  the  head.  The  colour  of  the 
skin  is  generally  yellow,  and  in  some  branches  turns  to  brown.  There 
is  little  hair  on  the  body,  beard  is  rare,  the  h^  of  the  head  is  coarse  and, 
like  the  eyes,  almost  always  black. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  principal  features  which  distinguish 
the  red  man's  fece  ;  in  skeleton  he  is  very  like  the  white.  He  is  dis- 
tinguished by  his  colour,  always  reddish  brown,  or  approaching  to 
copper,  more  or  less  deep  in  tone,  and  by  the  scarcity  of  liair,  for  all 
American  races  have  scanty  and  short  hair,  and  are  beardless. 

As  for  our  white  race,  it  is,  above  all,  characterised  by  the  beauty  of  the 
oval  which  forms  the  head.  The  eyes  are  horizontal,  with  more  or  less 
widely  opened  lids ;  the  nose  rather  projects  than  is  laige,  the  mouth 
small  or  moderately  pierced,  the  Hps  thin  :  the  beard  is  ample,  the 
hair  long,  smooth,  or  curled,  and  its  colour  variable.  The  skin  is  of  a 
rosy  white,  with  more  or  less  transparency,  according  to  the  climate, 
habits,  or  temperament.  Morally  and  intellectually  the  white  race  has 
a  marked  superiority  over  all  otheis.  In  the  nations  of  this  race,  we 
find,  from  remote  antiquity,  the  greatest  development  of  civilisation  and 
the  most  progressive  tendencies. 

3.  It  would  be  most  interestiog  if  we  could  determine,  among  these 
four  types  of  humanity, — and,  in  the  most  ancient  times  to  which  history 
and  the  monuments  of  civiHsation  go  back,  they  arc  found  as  distinct  as 
they  are  to-day ; — which  is  the  most  ancient,  and  whether  either  of 
them  can  claim  to  represent,  with  any  certidnty,  the  primitive  man. 
Unfortunately  this  is  a  question  science  is  unable  positively  to  answer. 
There  are  no  certain  elements  for  determining  the  primitive  type  of 
our  species.  It  appears  very  probable  that  this  type  no  longer  exists 
in  the  world,  and  that  no  actual  race  entirely  resembles  it.  The 
conditions  of  climate  under  which  man  first  appeared  on  the  earth,  have 
now  entirely  changed,  for  they  belonged  lo  another  geological  period. 
How  is  it  possible  that  these  great  changes  can  have  left  unchanged  the 
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primitive  type  of  hummity  ?  Some  anthropologists  have  vrished  to 
seek  the  type  of  primitive  man  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  human  species, 
among  the  Hotlenlots  or  the  Aborigines  of  Australia ;  but  such  an  opinion 
is  not  scientifically  admissible  ;  these  tribes  show,  in  their  physical  cha- 
racteristics, such  a  state  of  degradation  as  to  prove  that  they  were  once 
in  a  mare  elevated  condition,  from  which  they  have  gradually  declined. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  admit  that  the  advance 
of  tlie  white  race  towards  perfection  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the 
exceptionally  favourable  conditions  of  climate  in  which  it  has  lived,  as 
well  as  to  the  long  continued  influence  of  civilisation,  when  we  see,  as 
occasionally  we  do  see,  how  much  this  race  degenerates,  how  near 
it  approaches  to  a  sav^e  state,  when  these  favouring  circumstances  are 
removed. 

We  see  among  all  species  of  animals,  presenting  numerous  varieties, 
phenomena  which  naturalists  have  designated  by  the  name  "  Atavism." 
This  is  the  sporadic  appearance  in  all  varieties  of  individuals  who 
reproduce  the  type,  not  of  their  direct  ancestors,  but  of  the  original 
species,  before  the  formation  of  varieties.  Certain  tacts  occurring  from 
time  to  time  among  the  different  races  of  humanity,  seem  entitled  to 
be  coimdered  as  instances  of  Atavism.  The  most  able  Anthropo- 
logists, such  as  M.  de  Quatrefages,  and  Dr.  Pruner  Bey,  consider 
that  they  throw  light  on  the  primitive  ancestry  of  our  species.  Two 
points  at  any  rate  seem  to  be  proved ;  that  the  faces  of  the  first  men 
were  to  some  extent  prc^athic,  and  their  colour  was  not  black.  The 
anatomical  trait  of  prognathism,  especially  of  the  upper  jaw,  exists  in 
all  the  families  of  the  black  race,  and  is  not  less  apparent  among  part  of 
the  yellow  race.  A  decided  tendency  in  that  direction  is  seen  in  the 
Ugro-fimiish  races.  It  frequently  appears  in  isolated  individuals  of  the 
purest  branches  of  the  white  race.  Those  remains  of  human  heads 
which  have,  at  present,  been  recovered  from  caverns  of  the  close  of  the 
quaternary  period,  are  deddedly  prognathic.  "  Every  thing  seems  to 
indicate,"  says  M.  de  Quatrefages,  "  that  this  characteristic  must  have 
existed  in  the  first  ancestors  of  mankind."  We  are  enabled  to  be  more 
positive  on  the  next  point,  that  the  first  ancestors  of  our  spedes  were 
not  black  ;  the  darkened  colour  of  the  skin,  the  excessive  devdopment 
of  the  black  matter  or  pigment  whidj  forms  under  the  epidermis,  is 
unquestionably  an  effect  of  a  burning  climate  and  of  the  sun's  power, 
produced  only  in  tropical  r^iqiis  which  were  certainly  not  the  primitive 
cradle  of  humanity.  Moreover,  we  often  see  individuals,  white  or 
ydlow,  appear  from  the  result  of  "Atavism"  among  negro  nations  ; 
while  no  negro  was  ever  bom  from  white  or  yellow  people.  M.  de 
Quatrefages  is  also  of  opinion  that  we  might  go  still  ferther,  and  con- 
jecture, from  some  other  facts  of  the  same  nature,  that  the  original  type 
of  humanity  approached  that  of  the  yellow  races,  whose  languages  also 
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are  still  preserved  in  the  most  primitive  slate.  But  we  do  not  venture 
to  follow  him  on  ground  still  so  insecure  ;  and  prefer  to  confine  ourselves 
to  the  two  points — one  probable,  the  other  certain — -which  we  have  just 
explained. 


Authorities: — Bochart,  Phaleg,  vol.  i.  of  his  complete  works,  Leydea, 
1712. — Ch.  Lenormajit,  Inlroduction  d  PHistoWedePAsie  Occidental, 
Paris,  1833.— Knobel,  I>ii  VUkertafd dir  Genesis,  Giessen,  1851. 

1.  Noah,  as  we  have  already  said,  had  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japhet.  Ill  the  lOlh  chapter  of  the  book  of.  Genesis,  Moses  gives  us  a 
table  of  the  nations  known  in  his  time,  as  affiliated  to  these  three  great 
chiefs  of  the  new  race  of  postdiluvian  humanity.  This  is  the  most  ancient, 
the  most  precious,  the  most  complete  document  which  we  possess  on 
the  distribution  of  the  ancient  nations  of  the  world.  We  may  even 
consider  it  as  anterior  to  Moses,  for  it  represents  nations  in  positions 
which  the  Egyptian  monuments  show  us  to  have  been  much  changed  in 
several  important  points,  before  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  Moreover, 
the  enumeration  is  made  there  in  regular  geographical  Older,  from 
Babylon  and  Chald^a  as  a  centre,  not  from  Egypt  or  Palestine.  It 
seems  therefore  probable  that  this  table  of  nations  and  their  origin  was 
part  of  the  tradition  brought  by  the  family  of  Abraham  from  Chaldsea, 
and  that  it  represents  the  distribution  of  nations  known  to  the  civiUsed 
world  at  the  time  when  the  Patriarch  left  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
that  is  about  2,000  years  before  the  Christian  Era. 

This  document fiiraishes  an  inestimably  valuable  basisfor  the  researches 
of  ethnography,  that  is  the  science  which  investigates  the  relationships 
of  nations  with  each  other,  and  their  origin.  The  attent  ve  study  of 
historical  tradition,  the  comparison  of  languages,  and  the  examination 
of  the  physiological  characteristics  of  different  nations,  lead  to  results 
in  complete  accordance  with  the  inspired  volume.  We  are  about  to 
explain,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  fects  resulting  fiT>m  the  elhnn,^phic 
teachings  of  the  book  of  Geneas,  and  those  which  modem  science 
has  supplied,  to  complete  or  supplement  them. 

z.  Family  BfHani.—Hiaa,  whose  name  signifies  the  "  Sun  burned,  ' 
was  the  father  of  the  great  family  from  whom  the  people  of  Phjenicia, 
of  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia,  were  primarily  descended.  These  nations  are 
now  represented  by  the  FeUsdis  of  Egypt,  the  Nubians,  the  Abyssmians, 
and  the  Tuaricks,  and  possess  all  the  characteristics  of  the  white  race, 
but  are  distinguished  by  their  dark  colour,  passing  from  light  brown 
to  bronze,  and  almost  into  black  ;  by  their  short  stature,  receding  chin. 
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thick,  though  not  prominent  lips,  scanty  beard,  and  very  curly  though 
never  quite  woolly  hair.  The  classifications  of  anthropology,  founded 
entirely  on  phydcal   characteristics,  place  them  exactly  as  does  the 

According  to  the  hook  of  Genesis,  Ham  hail  four  sons,  Cush,  Miz- 
raim.  Phut,  and  £anaan.  The  identity  of  the  race  of  Cush  with  the 
Ethiopians  is  certain.  The  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  of  E^pt  always 
designate  the  people  of  the  Upper  Nile,  south  of  Nubia,  by  Ihe 
name  of  Cush.  In  Scripture,  Mizraim  is  the  name  constantly  applied 
to  Egypt,  and  in  our  own  times  the  Arabs  still  use  the  name  Mizr, 
both  for  the  capital  of  Egypt  and  for  the  country  itself.  The  identity 
of  the  descendants  of  Phut  with  the  people  who  inhabited  the  northern 
coasts  of  Africa,  has  not  been  established  in  quite  so  certain  a  manner. 
The  most  competent  critics  are  however  of  opinion  that  this  name,  in 
its  most  extended  signification,  applies  to  the  primitive  Libyans, 
amongst  whom  some  Japhetic  tribes  subsequently  settled.  Under  the 
name  of  Canaan  are  comprised  the  Phcenicians  and  all  the  tribes  in 
their  vicinity,  who,  before  the  establishment  of  the  Hebrews,  inhabited 
the  country  called  Canaan,  from  Sidon  and  Gaia  to  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  that  is,  the  tenitoty  lying  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Dead  Sei,  which  in  later  limes  was  calleJ  the  "  Holy  Land  " 

It  seems  certam  that  the  Hamitic  race  mhabited  at  first  a  great  part 
of  Western  ind  Southern  Asia,  before  the  amvai  of  the  children  of 
Shem,  who  drove  them  out  from  thence  Nimrod,  a  de'icendant  of 
Cush,  reigned  in  Babjlon,  built  Ereth  and  Cilneh,  in  the  land  of 
Shinar,  and  established  there  the  first  of  all  empires  The  Ilamiles 
were  the  fiist  inhabitants  of  the  country  bordered  by  the  U\us,  e\tend- 
iug  towards  the  upper  course  of  the  Indus,  whence  is  derived  the 
name  Hindoo  Koosh,  always  given  to  the  mountdn  chain  of  this  region. 
All  scholars  are  now  agreed  that  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  Southern 
Persia,  and  part  of  India  itself  (where  the  tribes  of  this  race  were  called 
Kaosikas)  were  peopled  by  the  Cushite  family,  before  being  occupied 
by  the  descendants  of  Shero,  and  by  the  Arians  of  the  race  of  Japhet. 
There  are  also  good  reasons  for  behevlng  that  the  Carians,  the  original 
inhabitants  of  great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  were  of  the  race  of  Ham.  And 
lastly,  the  same  race  exerdsed  in  early  times  an  uncontested  sovereignty 
on  the  coasts  of  Carmania  and  Gedrosia,  along  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
over  all  the  south  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula. 

We  see  that,  of  the  three  great  races  who  separated  after  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues,  the  Hamites  were  the  first  to  leave  the  common 
centre  of  the  human  race,  and  that  they  spread  themselves  over  a  vast 
extent  of  territory,  and  founded  the  earliest  monarchies.  Amongst 
them  material  civilisation  made  at  first  the  most  rapid  progress.  But 
Noah  had  laid  a  curse  on  his  son  Ham  for  having  been  wanting  in 
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filial  respect,  and  for  having  exposed  him  to  derision  during  a  fit  of 
drunkenness  "  \  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  to  his  brethren  "  had 
been  the  sentence,  and  the  cur-e  has  been  fulfilled  in  ail  its  complete 
ness  The  Empires  founded  by  the  Hamites  som  came  in  contact 
with  the  two  other  raues  who  in  the  contest  which  ensued  were 
Yictonous,  ind  d  spossessed  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  conn 
tnes  they  had  occupied  The  Semites  replaced  them  in  Chaldzea 
Assyna,  Palest  ne,  ai  d  Aiabii  the  Ar  an  race  m  India  and  Persia 
The  descendants  of  the  cursed  son  mamtained  their  po«er  only  in 
Africa,  particulajiy  10  Egypt  where  the  most  flounshing  of  tbeic 
colon  es  spnii  g  up  The  descendants  of  Ham  were  the  first  after  the 
deluge  to  make  progress  m  material  c  vihsation  wh  th  Ihey  earned  to  a 
high  degree  of  development.  But  leni.ath  it  all  their  nature  was  un 
changed ;  their  race  always  retained  the  (race  of  the  grossness  and 
depravity  which  had  drawn  down  on  Ham  his  father's  curse.  The 
Hamitic  people  were  always  deeply  corrupt.  Their  religion  never 
advanced  beyond  the  most  absolute  materialism,  shamelessly  expressed 
by  most  revoltii^  myths,  and  by  symbols  of  inconceivable  obscenity. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  triumph  of  ihe  races  of  Shem  and  Japhet  always 
resulted  in  the  substitution  of  a  higher  and  purer  civilisation  for  that 
of  the  Hamites,  the  introduction  of  greater  moral  purity,  and  of  a 
religion  more  spiritual,  even  when  tainted  with  the  errors  of  idolatry. 

3.  Race  of  Shem. — The  descendants  of  Shem  were  the  next  to  dis- 
perse themselves  over  the  world,  leaving  the  country  where  man  had 
originally  dwelt  after  the  deluge.  They  occupied  the  countries  ex- 
tending from  Upper  Mesopotamia  to  the  southern  extremifies  of  Arabia, 
and  from  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  country  beyond 
the  T^s.  The  first-born  of  Shem,  according  to  the  book  of  Geneas, 
was  Elam,  representing  the  Elamites  of  Susiana.  The  first  settlement 
of  a  mixed  Hamitic  and  Turanian  population  in  that  country  was  in 
feet  replaced  by  inhabitants  of  Semitic  race  ;  but  these  last  were  not 
able  to  mtuntain  themselves  there,  and  at  a  later  period  were  conquered 
by  the  Arians,  descendants  oi  Japhet.  Suaana,  between  Persia  pro- 
perly so  called  and  the  Tigris,  always  had  these  elements  in  its  popu- 
lation, which  seems  to  have  been  an  essentially  mixed  race.  Asshur, 
the  second  son  of  Shem,  was  the  founder  of  that  powerful  nation  who, 
under  the  name  of  Assyrians,  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  history 
of  Western  Asia.  "Asshur,"  says  the  Bible,  "builded  Nineveh  and 
Calah  and  Resen."  At  Babylon  and  throughout  Chaldiea  the  language, 
as  we  know  now  by  the  monuments,  was  the  same  as  at  Nineveh  ;  the 
preponderating  influence  also  was  that  of  the  race  of  Asshur,  but  the 
mass  of  the  population  seems  to  have  remained  Hamitic,  of  the  Cushite 
branch,  which  had  formed  the  primitive  empire  of  Nimrod,  itself  also 
containing  a  mixture  of  other  elements. 
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The  book  of  Genesis  next  mentions  Arphaxad,  whose  name  means 
"border  of  the  Chaldjeans,"  or  rather  "  neighbourhood  of  the  Chal- 
dfeans."  This  name,  like  the  greater  number  of  those  given  to  the 
grandsons  of  Noah,  is  rather  the  geographical  designation  of  the 
country  where  he  founded  a  settlement,  than  the  proper  name  of  the 
individual.  It  determines  the  localities  which  were  inhabited  in 
the  first  age  afler  the  deluge,  by  those  nearly  related  families,  who,  in 
later  times,  became  the  parent  stock  of  the  Hebrews  and  Arabs.  In 
fact,  among  the  descendants  of  Arphaxad  we  find  Eber,  the  direct 
ancestor  of  Abraham  and  the  Hebrew  nation,  and  also  Joktan, 
who  -was  the  prt^enifor  of  the  most  ancient  Arab  tribes,  of  those 
with  whom  in  later  times  the  children  of  Ishmael  amalgamated, 
and  over  whom  they  obtained  supremacy.  Moreover,  we  shall  see 
presently  that  at  the  moment  of  his  call  Abraham  was  still  living  in 
the  midst  of  the  Chaldteans.  Lud  was  the  fourth  son  of  Shem.  He 
personifies  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Lydia.  According  to  all  appear- 
ances  this  people  originally  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Assyria  and 
Mesopotamia,  whence  in  later  limes  Ihey  migrated  to  the  western 
extremity  of  Asia  Minor.  The  most  recent  investigations  of  the  littlp 
we  know  of  the  Lydian  language,  and  of  their  traditions,  goes  far  to 
prove  their  Semitic  blood.  The  last  of  the  children  of  this  Patriarch, 
according  to  the  Bible  enumeration,  was  Aram.  He  was  the  parent  of 
the  Syrian  race,  which  occupied  all  the  country  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Euphrates.  There  were  also  Aram^ans  in  the  western 
part  of  Mesopotamia.  The  Hebrews  therefore  divided  the  country 
of  Aram  into  several  r^ons  ;  tsl.  Atam  Naharalm,  or  "  Aram  of  the 
two  rivers,"  that  is,  the  "  Mesopotamia"  of  the  Greeks,  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris ;  2nd  Aram  properly  so  called,  that  is, 
Syria,  whose  most  ancient  and  important  cjty  was  Damascus  ;  and  3rd. 
Atam  Zobah,  or  the  region  in  which  in  later  times  was  formed  the 
kingdom  of  Palmyra. 

The  group  of  "Semitic  nations,  whose  chief  representatives  in  our 
days  are  the  Arabs  and  the  Jews,  present  a  purer  and  handsomer 
type  of  the  white  race  thin  any  of  the  Hamitic  nations  ;  the  beard  is 
fuller,  the  complexion  cleirer  thcugh  still  d-irk,  the  stature  loftier, 
with  a  spare  habit  of  body.  The  lace  is  generally  long  and  thin, 
the  forehead  rather  low,  the  nose  aquihne,  the  mouth  and  chin  receding, 
so  as  to  give  a  rounded  rather  than  a  straight  profile,  the  eyes  sunken, 
black  and  bright 

4.  Jiact  ff/l  ^^Ael.—The  name  of  this  youngest  bom  of  the  sons  of 
Noah,  signifies  "  extension,"  because  that  his  posterity  was  to  occupy 
an  immense  extent  of  country.  His  family  remained  longest  united,  and 
was  the  last  to  leave  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  Noah  had 
fixed  his  residence  after  the  deluge.     The  book  of  Genesis  gives  the 
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names  of  his  seven  sons  as  Gomer,  Magi^,  Madai,  TuTial,  Meshecli, 
Tiras,  and  Javan.  Gomer  personilies  the  families  origjnaUy  established 
on  tbe  northern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  north  of  Greece.  From  these 
were  in  due  course  of  time  to  spring  a  people  well  known  to  the  Greek 
and  Roman  historiajia,  as  CimmeriiuiE,  Cimbri,  or  Kymry,  who  were 
for  ages  the  terror  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  who  even  made  Rome 
tremble  at  the  summit  of  her  power.  Three  sons  of  Gomer  are 
mentioned :  Ashkenaz,  whose  name  seems  composed  of  the  Gothic  roots 
As  cAunis,  "the  race  of  Ases,"  and  which  represents  the  Germanic 
and  Scandinavian  nations  not  yet  separated,  and  inhabiting  a  limited 
district  to  the  north-east  of  the  Blaclt  Sea  ;  Riphath,  that  is,  the  group 
of  Celts  or  Gauls,  then  established  in  their  first  European  settlement  on 
the  Rjphsean  mountains — the  present  Carpathians,  before  entering  on 
their  last  migration  towards  the  France  of  our  days;  and  lastly, 
Togarmah,  in  whom  tradition  has  always  recognised  the  Armenians. 

That  Madal  is  synonymous  with  the  Medes  is  certain.  He  represents 
the  great  Iranian  &mily  which  holds  so  important  a  place  among  the 
Japhetic  and  Arian  populations.  The  identity  of  Tubal  and  the  Tiba- 
reni  is  equally  well  established;  these  people  as  late  as  the  classical  ages 
inhabited  the  mountains  bordering  on  Colchis;  from  them  are  descended 
the  isolated  races  who  still  Hve  in  the  valleys  of  the  Caucasus.  Meshech 
seems  to  correspond  with  the  Moschi  of  Herodotus,  who  occupied  the 
territory  between  the  country  of  the  Tibareni  and  Phlygia.  To  the 
same  race  would  seem  to  belong  the  neighbouring  nations  of  the  north 
of  Asia  Minor,  Faphlagonlans,  and  Meriandynians,  inhabitants  of 
Pontns.  Tiras  can  only  be  the  ancestor  of  the  Thracians.  The  Greek 
historians  also  have  informed  us  that  the  Thracians  came  originally  from 
Asia  Minor,  and  that  having  left  Bithynia  at  some  unknown  epoch, 
they  caipe  across  the  Hellespont  to  seek  a  settlement  in  the  countries 
to  the  north  of  Macedonia. 

Javan,  or  loun,  was  the  father  of  the  lonians  and  Greeks  ;  leaving 
the  southern  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  the  sons  of  Javan  spread  themselves 
over  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  ^gsean  Sea.  From  these  primitive 
lonians  came  Elishah,  Tarshish,  Kittim,  and  Dodanim.  Elishah  is 
Hellas,  that  is,  Greece.  Dodanim  personifies  the  Pelasgic  race  of  the 
Epiroles,  whose  roost  important  religious  eentie  was  at  Dodona. 
Kittim  represents  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
Cyprus,  where  this  people  had  founded  the  town  of  Citium.  Finally, 
Taishish  ought  probably  to  be  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians,  a  branch  of 
whom  were  established  in  Greece,  and  who  formed  the  primitive  popu- 
lation of  a  great  part  of  Italy. 

Moses  in  enumerating  the  sons  of  Japhet,  naturally  only  mentioned 
those  whose  descendants  were  likely  to  be  known  to  the  Hebrews  of  his 
time.      But  the  science  of  our  days,   guided   by  physiolt^ical  and 
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linguistic  affinities,  is  enabled  to  complete  the  testimony  of  the  book  of 
Genesis  on  tbis  point,  and  to  assign  a  still  larger  number  of  nations  to 
the  Japhetic  stock.  It  is  universally  agreed  to  recognise  as  descendants 
of  Japhet  in  Europe,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Germans,  the  Celts, 
Scandinavians,  and  Slavonians  ;  in  Asia,  the  Persians,  the  Medes,  the 
Bactrians,  and  the  higher  castes  of  India.  These  last  nations,  known 
by  the  coUectne  name  of  "Anans,"  remained  for  a  long  time  con- 
centrated in  the  countne'J  watered  by  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  that  is  in 
Bactria  and  Sugdiana,  the  region  which  was  the  original  dwelling  of 
the  whole  race  1  hence  one  branch  directed  its  course  to  the  south, 
crossed  the  Hmaoo  Koosh,  and  penetrited  into  India,  destroying  or 
subjugating  the  earher  Hamitit  population.  The  other  established 
itself  in  the  country  which  lies  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Tigris, 
and  in  the  mountidns  of  Media  and  Persia.  We  see  that  in  very 
ancient  times  they  mixed  with  the  Assjriaiis,  and  that  they  even  ruled 
oyer  them  for  several  centuries. 

The  race  of  Japhet  is  then  that  which  is  also  designated,  to  indicate 
the  extent  of  its  domain,  the  Indo-European  rare.  ,To  this  race  we 
ourselves  belong.  It  is  a  race  noble  beyond  all  others,  the  race  to 
which  Providence  has  assigned  the  mission  of  carrying  to  a  degree  of 
perfection,  unknown  to  other  races,  arts,  sciences,  fJiilosopby.  "  God," 
said  Noah,  according  to  the  Bible,  "  shall  enlarge  Japhet,  and  he  shall 
dweii  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant."  That 
blessing  and  prophecy  are  accomplished,  for  the  race  of  Japhet  has  not 
only  become  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  widely  spread,  but  it  is 
also  the  dominant  race  of  the  world  wluch  day  by  day  advances  toward 
universal  sovereignty. 

5.  There  is  one  of  the  sons  of  Japhet  of  whom  we  have  not  yet 
spoken,  for  the  subject  requires  rather  more  detailed  explanation.  He 
represents  a  group  of  nations  more  extensive  than  the  others,  and  of 
very  peculiar  physiognomy — we  speak  of  Magog.  This  name  in  sacred 
Scripture  is  almost  always  associated  with  Gog.  The  very  frequent 
allusions  in  the  Hebrew  prophets  to  the  incursions  and  ravages  irf  the 
sons  of  Gog  and  Magu^,  induce  us  to  recognise  them  as  the  nomadic 
tribes  of  the  north-east,  near  the  Caspian  Sea.  Their  name  has  been 
compared  lo  that  of  the  Massagelie.  The  historian  Josephus,  the 
recorder  of  the  traditions  of  the  Jewish  nation,  calls  them  Scythians. 
Everything  seems  then  to  prove  that  the  inspired  writer  of  the  book  of 
Genesis,  under  the  name  of  Magt^,  intended  to  represent  the  numerous 
tribes  composing  the  secondary  race  now  designated  by  science,  ' '  Tura- 
nian." This  race,  one  of  the  largest,  both  numerically,  and  with  regard 
to  the  extent  of  territory  which  it  occupies,  is  divided  into  two  great 
branches,  the  Ugto-finmsh  and  the  Dravidian.  The  first  must  be 
again    subdivided   into    the    Turkish,   including   the    populations    of 
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Turltestan,  and  of  the  Steppes  of  Central  Asia,  as  well  as  the  Hun- 
garians, who  have  been  for  a  long  time  settled  in  Europe ;  and  the 
Uralo-finnish  group,  comprising  the  Finns,  the  Esthonians,  the  Tchoudes, 
and  in  general,  nearly  all  the  trihes  of  the  north  of  Europe  and  A^a. 
The  country  of  the  Dravidian  branch  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  south. 
This  branch  is  in  fiict  composed  of  the  indigenous  people  of  the  Penin- 
sula of  Hindustan,  Tamuls,  Telingas,  Camates,  who  were  subjugated 
by  the  Arian  race,  and  who  appear  to  have  originally  driven  before 
them  the  negroes  of  the  Australian  group,  the  original  inhibitants  of 
the  soil,  who  are  now  represented  by  the  almost  savage  tribe  of  the 
Khoiids. 

The  Turanian  race  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world,  and  appears 
to  have  migrated  at  the  same  time  as  the  Hamitic ;  it  might  even 
be  possible  to  restore  the  chief  features  of  an  epoch,  when  the  sons 
of  Turan  and  of  Cush  alone  occupied  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  whilst  the  Semites  and  the  Arians  had  not  yet  left:  the  r^ons 
which  were  the  cradle  of  our  species.  The  skulls  discovered  in  France, 
England  and  Belginm,  in  caves  of  the  close  of  the  quaternary  epoch, 
appear,  from  their  characteristics,  to  belong  to  a  Turanian  race,  to  the 
Uralo-finnish  group,  and  particularly  resemble  those  of  the  Esthoniaiis, 
Wherever  the  Japhetic  or  pure  Indo-European  race  extended,  it  seems 
to  have  encountered  a  Turanian  population  which  it  conquered  and 
finally  amalgamated  with  itself.  This  was  the  course  of  events  in 
Western  Europe,  where  the  Basques,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Iberikns,  are  possibly  the  last  remains  of  this  original  population ;  In 
Hmdustan ;  in  the  interior  of  Persia,  and  m  Carmania,  where  the 
southern  coast  was  occupied  Ip?  Cushites.  In  Media  and  Suslana  the 
Turanian  element  stru^led  more  successfully  and  managed  to  m^ntain 
itself  almost  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  Arian,  We  shall  see  as 
we  proceed  that  it  composed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  original  popu- 
lation of  Chald^a  and  Babylonia,  and  that  it  appears  to  have  Aimished 
the  dominant  and  especially  the  sacerdotal  class. 

Both  ethnt^raphy  and  linguistic  science  attest  the  fundamental  unity 
of  the  Turanian  race,  which,  in  spile  of  its  esrtent,  presents  itselftoos  as  a 
mixed  race,  intermediate  between  the  white  and  yellow,  passing  gradually 
from  one  to  the  other.  At  eacli  extremity  of  the  scale,  we  find  types  which 
Coindde  almost  completely  with  those  of  (he  other  races.  The  Uzbecs, 
the  Osmanli  Turks,  and  the  Hungarians,  are  not  to  be  distinguished  in 
appearance  from  the  most  perfect  branches  of  the  white  race.  On  the 
other  hand  the  1  choudes  almost  evactly  resemble  the  Ton^ouses,  who 
belong  to  the  yellow  rai,e  The  mtermediiry  physiognomy  of  the 
Turanians  may  arise  from  two  causes  Either  they  spring  from  a 
mixture  of  «hite  and  yellow  elements  or  if  the  (jinjecture  of  M.  de 
Quatrefages,  as  to   the  original  diaraUenstiLs  of  some  ol  the  features 
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peculiar  to  the  yellow  race  be  correct,  the  Turanian  race  results  from  a 
stoppage  of  development  during  the  progress  from  the  priimtive  human 
type  to  the  complete  perfection  of  the  civihsed  white  man.  In  any 
case,  the  presence  of  this  race  among  the  descendants  of  Japhet,  in  the 
lOth  chapter  of  Genesis,  is  justified  by  its  close  approach,  at  any  rate  on 
one  side,  to  the  while  race,  particularly  to  the  Japhetic  femily,  as  has 
been  proved  by  scholars  who  have  so  successfiilly  employed  themselves 
in  fixing  the  place  of  the  Turanian  languages  in  comparative  philology, 
— M.  Pott  in  Germany,  M.  Max  Miiller  in  England,  and  M.  Oppert  in 
France.  All  appearances  would  lead  us  to  regard  the  Turanian  race  as 
the  first  branch  of  the  family  of  Japhet,  which  went  forth  into  the  world, 
and  by  that  premature  separation,  by  an  isolated  and  antagonistic 
existence,  took,  or  rather  preserved,  a  completely  distinct  physiognomy. 
We  are  espedally  led  to  consider  the  Turanian  as  a  type  of  the  white 
race,  imperfectly  developed,  rather  than  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
the  two  races,  by  the  marked  disposition  to  prognathism  existing 
in  all  its  branches  and  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  appears  to  be  a 
very  primitive  peculiarity,  gradually  effaced  by  lavourable  conditions  of 
life,  and  by  civilbation. 

6.  The  descendants  of  Shem,  Ham  and  Japhet,  so  admirably  cata- 
logued by  Moses,  include  then,  as  we  have  seen,  one  only  of  the  races 
of  humanity,  the  white  race,  whose  three  chief  divisions  he  gives  us  as 
now  recognised  by  anthropologists.  The  other  three  races,  yellow, 
black  and  red,  have  no  place  in  the  Bible  list  of  the  nations  sprui^ 
from  Noah.  We  need  not  be  surprised  at  this,  in  the  case  of  the  first 
and  third.  The  inspired  author  of  the  book  of  Geneas  could  only 
speak  to  the  men  of  his  time  of  nations  whom  they  knew.  Now,  in  the 
days  of  Moses,  no  one  in  Egypt,  or  among  the  Israelites,  had  any  idea 
of  the  existence  of  the  Chinese,  or  of  the  red  American  race.  The 
n^roes,  however,  were  perfectly  well  known.  Moses  espedally,  educated 
in  Egypt,  must  have  seen  very  many  of  them,  for  the  Pharaohs  of  his 
day  made  wars  on  them,  and  led  thousands  away  captive  into  the 
Egyptian  cities.  It  was  not  then  firom  ignorance  or  omission  that  he 
did  not  mention  them  in  his  enumeration  of  the  descendants  of  the 
three  sons  of  Noah  ;  it  was  voluntarily,  and  doubtless  with  some  express 
intention,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  explain  it.  Those  who  sup- 
pose that  the  inspired  author  believed  that  the  deluge  was  not  universal 
as  to  all  the  then  formed  branches  of  the  human  species,  that  there  were 
tribes,  besides  the  &mily  of  Noah,  who  escaped  the  flood,  find  in  this 
&ct  one  of  their  most  spedous  arguments.  The  text  of  the  Bible,  how- 
ever, has  nothing  expressly  opposed  lo  the  supposition  that  Noah  might 
have  had,  after  the  deluge,  other  sons  besides  Shem,  Ham  and  Japhet, 
from  whom  might  have  sprung  the  races  which  do  not  appear  in  the 
genealogy  of  these  three  person^es.      It  does  not,  as  we  have  already 
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said,  in  any  way  oppose  the  hypothesis  that  some  families  sprang  from 
the  three  Noadiian  patriarchs  may  have  left  the  common  centre  of 
humanity  before  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  the  confusion 
of  tongues,  and  may  have  given  birth  to  those  great  races  who,  becoming 
developed  in  absolute  isolation,  have  assumed  a  perfectly  distinct  phy- 
siognomy and  have  remained  shut  out  from  the  history  of  the  rest  of 
mankind.  In  the  table  of  afiihation  in  the  loth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
Moses  has  professed  only  to  include  those  nations  who  after  having 
lived  together,  speaking  the  same  langu^e,  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  were 
dispersed  in  consequence  of  the  disaster  of  Babel.  And  these  were  the 
nations  who  composed  the  while  race,  the  superior  and  dominant  race, 
to  whom,  over  all  others,  pre-eminence  must  be  conceded  and  the  glory 
of  representing  humanity  in  its  noblest  aspect. 


Section  IV. — The  Prikcipal  Families  of  Languages. 

I,  We  cannot,  in  a  book  of  this  kind,  discuss  that  most  difficult 
philosophical  problem — the  origin  of  language.  It  forms  no  part  of  our 
plan,  and  is  not  practically  useful  for  historical  purposes.  Whatever 
opinion  we  may  hold  on  this  subject,  it  is  certain  that  the  gradual 
development  of  language,  rendering  it  for  every  age  the  perfect  expression 
of  thought,  and  its  adaptabihty  to  the  manners  and  state  of  civilisation 
of  each  people,  are  purely  human  results  produced  by  those  especial 
and  sublime  faculties  with  which  the  Creator  has  endowed  our  species. 
To  study  and  compare  the  infinitely  varied  languages  which  are  spoken 
by  mankind,  lo  discover  their  general  laws,  to  group  thcrn  in  families, 
to  seek  out  their  relationships  and  affinities,  are  the  objects  of  compa- 
rative philology,  as  yet  quite  a  new  science,  but  one  holding  a  foremost 
place  among  the  acquirements  of  our  age  in  the  domcun  of  learning.  It 
takes  for  the  object  of  its  investigations,  languages  as  they  now  exist, 
and  does  not  attempt  to  trace  back  their  origin  beyond  the  region  of 
positive  £ict. 

The  questions  of  primary  origin,  by  revelation,  by  voluntary  agree- 
ment among  mankind,  or  by  the  necessary  and  spontaneous  effect  of 
their  organisation,  so  much  debated  among  philosophers,  do  not  belong 
to  this  science  ;  if  at  any  time  it  does  approach  this  problem,  it  is  merely 
as  a  corollary  to  its  observations.  We  have  not,  unfortunately,  space  to 
give  to  this  subject  all  the  development  it  deserves.  We  cannot  even 
attempt  a  complete  sketch,  however  rapid,  but  can  only  indicate  the 
chief  points  of  interest.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  enumerating  in 
few  words  the  ptindpal  famihes  of  the  idioms  spoken  on  the  earth,  and 
afterwards  adding  some  details  as  to  the  most  perfect  languages,  those 
most  advanced  in  thar  development,  those  also  which  have  had  most 
eiTect  on  civilisation— for  in  no  others  is  there  any  literature  worthy  of 
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the  name— that  is  tlie  infiected  languages  of  the  Semitic,  and  of  the 
Japhetic,  or  Indo-European  nations. 

2.  Ever  since  man  began  to  speak,  that  is,  ever  since  he  began  to 
exist,  the  languages  of  various  races  have  passed  timjugh  innumerable 
modifications,  caused  by  the  progress  of  knowledge  among  those  by 
whom  they  were  spoken,  by  intercommunication,  and  by  the  redprocal 
influence  of  one  idiom  on  another.  It  is  therefore  as  impossible  to  trace 
back  to  a  primitive  language,  as  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  trace 
back  to  a  primitive  race.  Too  many  changes  have  been  in  operation 
anee  man  left  the  birth-place  of  his  race.     Th      tm    t  d    *   t 

recover  humi  some  ancient  languages  a  few  h        <Tn  m 

in  other  words,  to  find  a  certain  number  of   h     p  oc  b    h 

earliest  men  made  known  their  thoughts.  h  es 

these   primitive  languages,"  says  M    Maury         agr    m        with 
philologers,  "was   doubtless  the  prtdomin  ss 

in  the  formation  of  signs,  and  the  pre  eminen  cr  rm  h 

thought  was  embodied.     Just  as  the  huma  d  clothes  it.  fir.t  per 

ceplions,  not  in  the  abstract  and  general  form  that  can  only  be 
obtained  by  elimination  and  analysis  but  in  the  particular  fbnn,  in 
one  sense  more  synthetic,  includmg  and  confounding  mere  acces- 
sories with  absolute  truth ;  so  primitive  language  almost  entirely  ignored 
metaphysical  abstraction.  No  doubt,  pure  reason  is  reflected  in  this,  as 
in  all  other  residts  of  human  faculties.  The  most  humble  exercise  of 
intelligence  implies  roost  elevated  notions.  Speech,  even  its  most  simple 
state,  pre-supposes  absolute  and  eminently  pure  models,  but  all  was 
expressed  in  a  concrete  and  tangible  form. " 

In  designating  objects,  imitation,  or  "  onomatopceia,"  seems  to  have 
been  the  ordinary  method  employed.  The  human  voice,  being  at  once 
both  sign  and  sound,  it  was  natural  to  take  the  sounds  of  the  voice  to 
designate  the  sounds  of  nature.  Moreover,  as  (he  choice  of  appellations 
was  not  arbitrary,  and  as  man  has  never  chosen  sounds  at  haphazard  as 
signs  of  his  thoughts,  we  may  be  sure  that  of  all  words  actually  in  use  there 
is  not  one  for  which  there  is  not  a  sufficient  reason,  either  as  a  primitive 
fact,  or  as  a  remnant  of  a  more  andent  language.  Now,  the  primitive 
fact  that  must  have  determined  the  choice  of  words  is,  without  doubt,  the 
attempt  to  imitate  the  object  wished  to  be  eiqitessed,  especially  if  we 
consider  the  perceptive  instincts  that  must  have  governed  the  first 
steps  of  the  human  mind.  The  comparative  study  of  various  languages 
and  the  traces  of  thdr  elementary  forms,  may  also  give  a  certain  idea 
of  the  language  of  the  first  men.  This  study  has  enabled  a  celebrated 
philologist,  Jacob  Grimm,"  to  trace  the  following  sketch  of  what  primi- 

*  Memoiri  sur  rorigine  du  laitgage  in  the  Mlmcira  de  Vacadimie 
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tive  language  must  have  been.  "  Language  on  its  first  appearance  was 
simple,  without  artificial  processes,  fall  of  Lfe  and  the  energy  of  youth. 
All  the  words  were  short,  monosyllabic,  generally  foimed  of  short 
vowels  and  simple  consonants.  Words  were  joined  and  agglomerated  in 
speech,  like  blades  of  grass  in  turf.     All  its  conceptions  resulted  from 


primitive  idiom  underwent  modifications  in  accordance  with  fixed 
laws,  in  the  same  way  as  all  other  natural  phenomena.  Comparative 
philology  has  been  enabled  to  discover  the  most  essential  of  these  laws, 
and  the  varyir^  effects  in  the  different  languages,  the  development  of 
which  they  have  governed. 

"  Three  distinct  epochs  mark  the  history  of  language  :  the  mono- 
syllabic, the  a^Iutinative,  and  the  inflected.  Not  that  all  languages 
have  necessarily  passed  through  these  three  phases,  but  because  the 
idioms  belonging  to  the  last  epoch,  that  of  inflexion,  bear  the  marks 
of  a  more  developed  organisation  than  those  of  the  intermediate  epoch 
corresponding  to  that  of  agglutination  ;  these  latter  languages  being 
themselves  better  organised  than  the  monosyllabic  tongues.  Among 
all  languages,  ancient  and  modem,  some  have  passed  through  the  three 
phases,  others  have  been  anested  in  their  devciopmenl.  Thus  a^lu- 
tination  includes  the  monosyllabic  state,  and  inflection  includes  both 
the  agglutinative  and  the  monosyllabic  states.  Exactly  as  among  species 
of  animals,  some  remain  as  elementary  organisms,  whilst  others  progress 
during  the  period  of  gestation  from  that  organism,  to  a  higher  and  more 
developed  organisation." — A.  Maury. 

3.  Monosyllabic  languages  consist  only  of  simple  words,  expressed 
by  one  single  emission  of  the  voice.  These  words  are  both  substantives 
and  verbs  ;  they  express  (he  notion,  the  idea,  independently  of  the 
employment,  namely,  the  way  in  which  the  word  is  put  into  relation 
with  other  words,  indicating  its  categorical  sense  in  the  phrase. 

The  majority  of  the  languages  of  the  yellow  race  have  stopped  at 
this  stage  of  development.  The  ancient  Chinese  is  perhaps  the  best 
and  purest  example.  The  modem  Chinese  is  also  in  the  monosyllabic 
state,  but  tendencies  to  agglutination  begin  to  appear.  This  is  also  the 
case  in  Annamese,  Siamese,  Burmese,  and  in  general  in  all  the  Indo- 
Chinese  idioms  ;  in  the  Thibetan,  as  well  as  in  the  languages  of  some 
primitive  tribes  of  the  north  of  India,  who  have  been  driven  by  Arian 
conquest  into  the  valleys  of  the  Himalayas. 
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From  the  dialects  we  have  just  named  we  pass,  by  an  almost  in- 
sensible transition,  to  the  agglutinated  languages.  These,  in  the  Old 
World — foe  we  leave  out  the  indigenous  languages  of  America,  and  their 
peculiar  process  of  agglutination— constitute  a  vast  group,  embracing 
the  idioms  spoken  by  all  the  Turanian  nations,  which  have  received 
from  Professor  Mas  MiiUer  and  Mr.  Logan  the  name  of  "  Turanian 
group  of  languages."  The  fundamental  character  of  tlus  group, 
and  of  the  state  of  language  it  represents,  is  the  use  of  monosyllabic 
particles,  indicating  all  the  modifications  of  language,  all  the  ideas  of 
relation  possible  between  the  different  words  in  a  phrase.  These  par- 
ticles or  "post  positions"  are  "glued"  to  the  root,  which  remains 
invariable,  defining  its  meaning,  lengthening  it  out  almost  indefinitely, 
without  any  fusion  or  contraction,  either  with  each  other,  or  with  the 
root  or  primitive  word.  The  Turanian  or  agglutinated  languages  of  the 
Old  World  are  generally  very  harmonious  in  their  vocalisation,  and 
exhibit  a  marked  tendency  to  avoid  the  junction  of  many  consonants, 
always  terminating  the  ftmdamental  word  or  root  with  a  vowel.  The 
grammatical  laws,  the  characteristic  method  of  formation,  are  the  same 
for  all,  and  dearly  prove  the  essential  unity  of  this  group.  But  the 
vocabularies  vary  almost  infinitely  between  one  and  the  other,  a  circum- 
stance, moreover,  to  be  observed  in  ail  the  languages  of  uncivilised 
people  who,  from  their  mode  of  life,  are  completely  Isolated  from  one 
another,  even  when  near  neighbours. 

The  Turanian  languages  may  be  divided  into  families,  corresponding 
exactly  to  the  divisions  of  the  Ttiranian  nations.  The  two  principal 
are  the  Tartaro-finnish  and  Dravidlan.  The  first  is  composed  of  three 
branches,  each  subdivided  into  a  great  number  of  small  groups 
and  idioms ;  first,  the  Turkish,  which,  as  its  name  indicates,  is 
formed  of  the  languages  of  all  the  tribes  of  Turkestan,  and  of  those 
who,  like  the  Osmanlis,  have  descended  from  them.  Next  the  Uralo- 
firmish  branch,  represented  in  Europe  by  the  Finlandish,  the  Magyar, 
the  Esthonian,  and  the  Lapponese  ;  in  Asia,  by  the  dialects  spoken  in 
the  regions  of  the  Oural  and  Altai,  such  as  the  Ostiak  and  the  Samoiede. 
Finally,  the  Tartar  branch,  properly  so  called,  spoken  by  the  northern 
people  of  the  yellow  race,  Mongols  and  Tongouses.  We  might  add  a 
fourth  brancli,  formed  by  the  Japanese  and  Corean,  which  have  also 
sprung  from  the  same  source.  The  Dravidian  family  is  composed  of 
the  languages  of  the  southern  part  of  Hindustan,  the  principal  being 
the  Tamil,  the  TeUnga,  and  the  Canarese. 

The  Tartaro-finnish  presents  a  state  of  language  slightly  more  advanced 
than  that  of  the  Dravidian  family.  The  roots  are  generally  of  two 
syllables,  accented  on  the  first ;  but  in  this  dissyllable  we  find  the  unmis- 
takable trace  of  the  primitive  monosyllable  that  still  exists  in  the 
roots  of  the  Dravidian  family.     These  last  languages  are  more  harmo- 
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nious,  and,  compared  witt  them,  tte  Tartaro-fianish  tongues  are  hard 
and.  roughened,  so  to  speak,  by  the  cold  of  the  coiinlries  where  they 
are  spoken,  above  all  the  Magyar.  The  Finnish  only  is  an  exception  ; 
it  equals  in  sadness  and  harmony  the  most  musical  of  the  languages  of 
Hindustan, 

4.  Inflected  languages  ace  peculiar  to  the  white  race,  and  are  those 
which  have  attained  to  the  highest  degree  of  development.  They  result 
from  the  most  complete  progress  of  thought  and  civilisation  ! — 

"In  these  languages  the  root  uiidei^oes  a  phonetic  alteration, 
destined  to  express  the  modifications  resulting  from  the  differences  of  the 
relations  landing  the  root  to  the  other  words.  The  elements,  which 
still  possess  a  character  so  rigid  and  immutable  in  the  agglutinated  lan- 
guages, becoQie  in  the  inflected  more  simple,  more  organic.  An 
inflected  language  represents  the  highest  d^;tee  of  grammatical  structure, 
and  is  best  adapted  to  the  expression  and  development  of  ideas. 
Nothing  can  better  show  the  difference  that  separates  the  a^lutinated 
from  the  inflected  languages  than  the  contrast  between  the  respective 
declensions  and  conjugations  of  these  two  classes  of  idioms.  In 
declension  the  agglutinated  languages  have  but  the  slightest  separation 
between  the  case  and  its  post  position;  number  is  simply  expressed  by  a 
termination  ;  and  there  is  as  yet  no  blending  of  these  words  with  the 
principal  word  Or  root.  The  genders  are  hardly  distinguished.  But  in 
the  inflected  languages,  all  the  circumstances  of  the  word,  gender, 
number,  and  case,  are  expressedbymodifications  affecting  the  substantive 
itself,  and  constantly  changing  its  sound,  form,  and  accent.  In  the  verb 
the  transformation  of  the  root  is  still  more  complete.  We  no  longer 
find,  as  in  the  agglutinated  languages,  a  central  syllable  fo  which  others 
are  'glued  ;'  but  the  whole  body  of  the  word  is  modified  in  accordance 
with  the  several  moods  and  tenses,  preserving,  however,  some  of  the 
sound  of  the  root,  serving  to  recall  the  original  sense  modified  by  its 
relations  with  other  words."— A.  MAURY. 

"The  mode  of  indicating  persons  and  numbers,"*  writes  M.  Schlei- 
cher, "  differs  entirely  in  the  inflected  languages  from  the  method  of  the 
agglutinated  idioms.  Among  these  last  languages,  the  persons  are 
indicated  by  a  pronominal  sufiix,  slightly  altered,  and  the  plural  is  often 
marked  by  the  plural  sign  of  the  substantive.  It  cannot  be  otherwise^ 
since  the  difference  between  the  substantive  and  tbe  pronoun  had  only 
just  commenced.  In  the  inflected  languages,  the  personal  terminations 
of  the  verb  have  no  doubt  a  visible  connection  with  the  pronoun,  but 
the  forms  of  tiie  inflected  verbs  are  fundamentally  distinguished  from  all 
others.  In  this  case  an  energetic  force  has  formed  that  indissoluble 
thing  which  we  call  'a  ■word,'  and  in  this  we  cannot  mistake  the  respec- 

*  Les  langues  de  t Europe  modirne,  I'renth  translation,  p,  153, 
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live  character  of  the  substantive  and  yerb.  Just  because  the  unity  of 
the  word  is  so  rigorously  mfdiitained  during  inflection  we  cannot  enpress 
many  relations  by  one  single  word.  Whilst  the  changes,  the  almost 
immeasurable  elongations,  which  verbs  and  substantives  undei^o  in  the 
agglutinated  tongues,  can  only  lake  place  at  Che  expense  of  the  unity 
of  the  word.  The  inflected  verb  then  marks  fewer  rdations  than  the 
agglutinated  verb.  Thence  also  arises  the  great  difficulty  of  decom- 
posing the  inflected  forms  into  their  simple  elements.  The  elements 
expressing  relation  undergo  very  considerable  changes  in  inflected 
idioms,  simply  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  word." 

The  inflected  languages  are  divided  into  two  great  families,  the 
Semitic,  and  the  Indo-European  or  Arian.  To  these  two  families 
belong  the  languages  of  the  great  ancient  civilisations  whose  history  we 
have  undertaken  to  relate.  They  are  so  important,  that  we  must  devote 
to  each  a  special  paragraph. 


Section  V. — The  Semitic  Languages. 

I.  The  principal  languages  of  the  Semitic  family  are  eight  in  num- 
ber :— 

1st.  The  Hebrew,  spoken  by  the  Israelites,  by  the  Phcenicians,  and 
probably  also  by  other  tribes  of  Canaan. 

znd.  The  Aramiean,  formerly  used  in  Syria  ;  of  this  there  were 
many  dialects.  The  Biblical  Aramtean,  in  which,  in  the  sixth  century 
before  our  era,  some  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  were  composed,  as  for 
instance,  part  of  the  book  of  Daniel.  The  Aramiean  of  the  Targum, 
found  in  the  "Tatgums"  or  paraphrases  of  the  Bible,  dating  from  the 
conmiencement  of  our  era.  The  Syro-Chaldee,  the  vulgar  tongue 
formed  among  the  Jews  by  alterations  in  the  Hebrew,  spoken  in  Pales- 
tine in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  used  in  the  great  Rabbinical  work  called 
the  Talmud.  The  Kabathean,  the  dialect  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Arabia  Petriea  ;  and  finally,  the  Samaiitan,  a  dialect  formed  in  the  old 
territory  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  after  the  Assyrian  conquest,  which  is 
preserved  literally  among  the  descendants  of  these  dissenters  from  the 
Jewish  worship. 

3rd.  The  Sabsan,  still  used  in  the  southern  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Euphrates,  among  the  Mendaites,  a  peculiar  sect,  a  remnant  of  the 
ancient  Assyro-persic  p^anism. 

4th.  The  Syriac,  the  language  used  in  writing  in  the  countries  of 
Edessa  and  Nisibis,  the  development  and  literary  existence  of  which 
extended  from  the  second  to  the  sisth  century  of  the  Christiaji  era. 

5th.  The  Assyrian,  a  lai^age  common  to  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  in 
which  (he  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  those  two  famous  cities  are  com- 
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6th,  The  Himj-arite,  or  ancient  idiom  of  Southern  Arabia  ;  of  this 
we  possess  nothing  but  a  few  inscriptions. 

7th.  The  Ghez,  the  ancient  language  of  AbysBinia.  Its  development 
and  literaiy  existence  are  subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
in  that  country,  that  is,  to  the  third  century  of  one  era. 

8th.  Finally,  the  Arabic,  the  only  one  of  the  Semitic  tongues  still 
a  living  language.  It  has  but  a  small  number  of  dialects,  slightly 
differing  from  each  other.  Through  the  influence  of  the  Koran,  this 
idiom,  originally  peculiar  to  the  Ishmaelite  tribe,  2ias  spread  from 
Babylonia  to  the  extremity  of  Morocco,  from  Syria  to  Yemen. 

2.  These  languages  form  a  perfectly  homogeneous  group,  and  are  not 
divided  into  so  many  branches  as  other  linguistic  families.  The  roots 
are  all  of  two  syllables,  and  the  original  monosyllable  is  found  only  with 
great  difficiJty,  in  the  inflexible  form  which  the  elements  cab 

lary  have  now  assumed.  The  idioms  termed  Semiti  ar  essenti  y 
analytical;  instead  of  rendering  the  complex  element  lee        n 

unity,  they  prefer  to  dissect  it  and  give  it  term  by  te  Th  a 

marlted  disposition  to  accumulate  the  expression  of  th  ti  d 

the  root.     This  is  particularly  to  be  observed  in  Heb  Tl  ese 

guages,  then,  are  still  partly  in  the  a^lutinated  state,  alth  ugh  th  y 
very  dear  y  also  inflected.  The  subject,  the  case  of  the  pronoun,  the 
con  mi  ons,  the  article,  form  only  one  word  with  the  idea  itself.  The 
pnn  pal  dea  is,  as  it  were,  encircled  wifli  particles  which  modify  its 
elati  n  and  then  form  accessories.  The  vocabulaiy  shows  the  closest 
es  nb  an  between  the  different  languages  of  the  Semitic  family. 
^Vhal  has  much  contributed  to  maintain  the  close  homogeneity  in 
his  fam  y  is,  that  its  idioms  never  had  that  power  of  growth  that 
the  Indo-European  or  Arian  languages  have,  so  as  lo  be  unceasingly 
modified  by  continual  development  They  have  always  remained  the 
same  ;  and^  to  quote  the  expression  of  M.  Renan,  they  have  less  lived 
than  lasted.  This  impress  of  immutability  distinguishes  the  Semitic 
languages  in  the  highest  degree,  they  have  had  a  great  conservative 
power,  that  has  preserved  the  fixed  form  of  the  pronunciation  of  the 
consonants,  and  prevented  alterations  resulting  from  the  softening  of 
articulation  and  other  changes  which  easily  take  place.  It  really  seems 
as  if  a  special  dispensation  of  Providence  had  endowed  them  with  that 
faculty  of  iiTmiutable  preservation,  10  facihtate  the  discharge  of  the  duty 
imposed  on  one  of  Ihem — of  preserving  without  alteration,  from  age  to 
age,  the  inspired  Booh  m  which  the  principles  of  religious  truth  were 
embodied. 

3.  The  name  "  Sanitic,"  however,  conferred  by  Eichhom  on  this 
family  of  languages,  and  since  universally  adopted,  is  very  improper, 
and  even  likely  to  lead  to  serious  error.  They  were  not  really  restricted 
to  cations  descended  from  Shem,  a  large  part,  if  not  the  majority,  of 
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the  Hamitic  nations  spoke  Ihe  so-called  Semitic  languages.  HeTirew 
was  ongmally  only  the  language  of  the  Canaanites,  a  people  exclu- 
sively Hamitic,  both  iu  its  disposition  and  physiognomy  ;  the  femily  oi 
Abrahim,  hving  for  many  generations  in  the  midst  of  these  people, 
adopted  theu-  language  in  place  of  that  previously  spoken  by  them, — a 
language  probably  more  like  Arabic,  because  of  the  original  parentage 
of  the  races  of  Heber  and  Joktan.  The  Ghez  is  spoken  by  a  popula- 
tion in  which  the  Hamitic  character  largely  predominates.  The  Semitic 
element  that  came  from  -Yemen,  and  has  been  so  infused  as  to  become 
dominant,  would,  if  the  language  came  from  there,  have  brought  the 
Himyaritic,  as  they  did  bring  the  wiilii^  of  Southern  Arabia. 

The  monuments  of  Babylon  and  Chaidsa  enable  us  lo  state  that  the 
language  called  Assyrian  was  originally  that  of  the  Cushites  of  the  lower 
Euphrates,  and  that  the  Assyrians  carried  it  with  them  when  they 
formed  their  settlement  in  the  north.  The  Himyaritic  itself  is  the  idiom 
of  a  country  where  the  Cushite  race  preceded  the  descendants  of 
Joktan,  and  at  all  times  formed  a  considerable  element  in  the  popula- 
tion. If  the  Joktanites  of  Southern  Arabia  had  at  the  time  of  their 
civilisation  a  language  different  from  tribes  of  the  same  stock  who  were 
established  in  the  remainder  of  the  Peninsula,  may  it  not  have  been 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  race  who  preceded  and  mixed  with  them  ? 
We  may,  moreover,  from  a  purely  linguistic  point  of  view,  form,  among 
the  Semitic  femily,  a  group  of  languages  composed  of  the  Assyrian, 
Hinjyaritie,  and  Ghez,  which  we  may  call  the  Cnshite  group,  marked 
by  certain  features  peculiar  to  these  three  idioms,  and  unknown  to  the 
remainder  of  the  family. 

4.  The  other  nations  descended  from  Ham  spoke  languages  closely 
related  to  each  other  and  forming  a  special  family,  called  Nilotic, 
th  grea  part  of  the  languages,  and  especially  the  most  important, 
ha  mg  h  d  the  valley  of  the  Nile  as  their  birth-place.  There 
IS  fi  t  th  Egyptian,  the  most  ancient  language  in  which  we  possess 
wr  tt  n  m  numents.  Although  somewhat  altered  in  the  course  of  time,  it 

main  d  n  use,  under  the  name  of  Coptic,  up  to  the  seventeenth  century 
of  n   the  period  when  It  finally  gave  way  to  the  Arabic,  and  was 

n  1  ng  used  except  in  the  litui^  of  the  native  Egyptian  Christians. 
Next  come  the  idioms  of  the  Gallas  and  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  whole 
series  of  dialects  that  must  be  grouped  with  them,  spoken  in  the  dis- 
trict t)etween  the  White  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  Malagasy,  or 
language  of  Madagascar,  seems  to  attach  itself  to  them  on  one  side,  bnt 
is  very  much  mixed  with  elements  of  Malay  origin.  The  languages  of 
Nubia  and  Koidofan  form,  in  their  turn,  a  peculiar  group  in  the  lamily  ; 
they  are  numerous  ;  each  colony  has  its  own  dialect ;  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  enumerate  them  here.  We  shall  only  mention  that  one  of 
them,  the  Bischari,  seems  to  be  the  last  remans  of  the  idiom  in  which 
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hierf^Iyphic  inscriptions  of  the  Etliiopians  of  Meroe  are  composed.  A 
last  division  of  the  same  family  is  represented  by  the  Berber,  sprung 
from  the  ancient  Libyan,  and  spolien  by  a  great  part  of  the  people  who 
are  spread  over  the  north  and  north-west  of  Africa.  To  this  group 
belong  the  Kabyie-Algerian,  and  the  Tuarick.  A  language  nearly 
related  to  the  Berber  was  spoken  by  the  Guanches,  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  Canary  Isles. 

All  the  idioms,  the  chief  of  which  we  have  enumerated,  cqanpoang 
the  Nilotic  family,  present  a  very  close  original  relationship  with  the 
^imily  called  Semitic.  The  grammatical  structure  is  essentially  the 
same  ;  some  of  the  most  important  parts  of  speech,  such  as  the  pro- 
nouns, are  in  both  of  them  exactly  similar.  The  organisation  only  is 
less  complete  and  less  perfect  In  the  vocabulary  a  large  part  at  least 
of  the  roots  are  common  to  the  two  families.  But  the  Nilotic  languages 
have  them  in  a  more  ancient  form,  the  form  which  belonged  to  them 
before  they  imderwent  the  modification  that  in  the  Semitic  languages 
invariably  put  them  into  di-svllibles  The  reminder  of  the  roots  are 
derived  from  languages  in  reality    African,   spoken  by  various  negro 

It  is  diificult  then  not  to  admit  with  Charles  Lenormant,  M.  Bunsen, 
and  Mr.  Stuart  Poole,  that  the  Nilotic  languages  spring  troia  the  same 
stock  as  the  Semitic,  and  form  with  them  one  sii^le  class  divided  into 
two  famihes.  One  language  was  originally  common  to  the  sons  of 
Shem  and  of  Ham.  But  the  Egyptian  and  its  allied  idioms  were  first 
separated  from  the  main  stem,  and  in  a  less  perfect  state  of  develop- 
ment. In  this  separate  state  of  existence  they  became,  as  it  were, 
stereotyped  by  the  fixed  standard  of  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  whilst  the 
Cushite  languages  of  Asia,  of  the  Caiiaanites,  and  Semitic  people,  con- 
tinued to  progress,  arrived  at  a  state  of  greater  perfection,  and  assumed 
the  character  of  a  distinct  family. 


Section  VL — The  Indo-European  La\gl  vges 

I,  The  great  famUyof  Indo-European,  Arian,  or  Jaj!  et  c  language 
belongs  exclusively  to  nations  sprung  fi-om  Japhet,  who  al!     peak   or 
have  spoken  its  idioms.      These  languages  are  very  numerous  for  they 
have  an  inherent  vitality  that  forces  them  into  development   prf^rew 
and  incessant  change,  in  space  and  in  time. 

In  them  the  mechanism  of  inflection  is  most  perfect,  most  developed, 
and  they  retain  no  apparent  trace  of  the  original  st^e  of  a^iutination. 
The  organisation  common  to  these  languages  is  revealed  by  a  systematic 
comparison  of  the  idioms  representing  the  most  ancient  and  complete 
branches  of  the  family.     All  the  Indo-European  idioms  have  mote  or 
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less  resemblance  lo  the  Sanscrit,  the  richest  of  all,  and  most  like  the 
primitive  form.  The  further  we  travel  east,  the  greater  resemblance 
■we  find  between  the  languages  of  this  numerous  and  noble  family, 
the  nearer  we  get  to  that  which  may  be  considered  its  typical  form. 
Thus  the  Celtic  tongues,  the  most  western  of  all  the  Jamily,  are  least 
like  the  Sanscrit.  The  birth-place  of  the>e  idioms  is  the  country 
between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Hindoo  Koosh  There,  before  the 
dispersion  of  the  various  tribes  of  the  sous  of  Japhet,  was  spoken  the 
primitive  language,  the  origin  of  all  the  others  Modern  science  calls 
this  the  Ariac,  and  can  even  partly  reconstruct  its  most  essential 
characteristics. 

From  the  earliest  times  known  to  history  the  Anan  languag;es  have 
been  essentially  synthetic  ;  the  words  are  placed  m  a  sentence  accord- 
ing to  the  system  of  construction,  for  which  the  Latin  is  our  type. 
Oar  Neo-Latin  and  English  idioms  have  in  modem  times  sprung 
from  this  family  of  langu^es,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  for 
finding  new  forms  of  speech  to  express  new  fonns  of  thought.  In 
the  most  primitive  slate,  in  the  Httle  even  that  we  know  of  the 
Ariac,  the  genius  of  the  family  has  a  complex  character  essentially 
distinguishing  it  fi'om  the  Semitic,  with  which  language  its  vocabu- 
lary has  but  a  small  number  of  words  in  common— and  moreover  this 
small  common  base  may  result  fi'om  the  identity  of  the  method  em- 
ployed by  both  languages  m  (heir  origin,  that  is,  the  onomatopoetic. 
It  would  nevertheless  be  exaggeration  to  assume  it  as  impossible  that 
these  two  linguistic  families  were  originally  sisters.  Philologers  of 
high  authority  have  pronounced  that  the  Arian  tongues  were  produced 
by  the  modl^g  influence  of  the  Semitic  on  the  Turanian  langu^es. 

Withont  prejudging  anything  as  to  the  reciprocal  affiliation,  more  or 
less  direct,  of  the  Indo-European  idioms,  an  affiliation  which  pre- 
sents serious  difficulties,  we  may  divide  them  into  six  groups  ; — ist. 
the  Indian;  and.  Iranian  ;  3rd.  Pelasgic  or  Greco- Latin;  4th.  Sla- 
vonian ;  5th.  Germanic  ;  and  6th.  Celtic. 

2.  The  Sanscrit  forms  the  base  of  the  Indian  group  ;  it  is  the  sacred 
and  scientific  language  of  the  Brahmins.  Spoken  for  more  than  twenty 
centuries,  it  still  lives  as  a  hteraty  language,  and  it  must,  ftom  so  long 
an  existence,  have  become  the  most  perfect  type  of  an  inflected 
language,  as  the  meaning  of  the  name  which  the  Indians  have  given  it 
signiiies,  Sanscrila,  that  is,  "that  which  is  complete  in  itself."  This 
sonorous  language,  so  rich  in  articulations,  rendered  so  flexible  by  im- 
provised poetty,  is  called  by  (hose  who  write  it,  "  the  language  of  the 
gods,"  and  its  alphabet  "  writing  of  the  gods  "  deva  n&gari.  The 
language  that  we  may  consider  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Sanscrit, 
is  the  Pali,  once  spoken  on  the  east  of  Hindustan,  and  now  become  the 
learned  and  religious  language  of  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon,  of  Madura 
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in  the  Bunnan  empire,  andof  the  Indo-Cliinese  provinces.  TliePracrit 
diaJects  are  of  the  second  generation ;  this  name  Pracrita  signifies 
nfenor  "imperfect,"  and  has  been  given  to  idioms  which  were 
the  vulgar  tongues  of  India  in  the  ages  immediately  anterior  to  the 
Chn  t  an  e  a.  These  dialects  are  especially  preserved  in  the  Indian 
drama,     vhere  they  are  put  into  the  mouths  of  inferior  personages. 

Next  con  e  languages  of  later  birth,  and  restricted  to  certain  provinces, 
vhence  they  take  their  names.  These  are  still  in  use.  The  Hindui 
with  s  beven  dialects — the  Hindustani,  the  language  of  the  apper 
classes  of  all  Central  India,  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay  ;  the  Cashmerian, 
the  Bengali,  the  Guzerati,  the  Mahratta,  the  Nepalese.  To  these  we 
must  add  the  Zingari,  the  idiom  of  that  strange  race,  originally  Indian, 
who  wander  all  over  Europe,  and  are  called  according  to  the  counliy, 
Zigeuner,  Zingaii,  Gitanos,  Bohemians,  or  Gipsies. 

3.  The  niost  undent  type  of  the  idioms  of  the  Iranian  group  is  found 
in  the  Zend,  and  the  Persian  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  the  Achre- 
menian  kings.  The  Zend  is  originally  from  Bactria ;  it  is  the  language 
of  the  books  of  Zoroaster.  LJke  the  Sanscrit,  it  had  ceased  to  lie  a 
spoken  latiguage  before  the  Christian  era,  and  its  use  was  confined 
entirely  to  literature.  The  scale  of  articulations  is  less  varied  in  these 
languages  than  in  the  Sanscrit,  as  they  have  only  three  vowels,  a,  i,  a. 

About  the  time  of  the  Sassantans  the  Persian  language  had  akeady 
undet^ne  great  alterations,  and  still  further  modifications  followed  the 
Moslem  invasion.  The  Parsee  was  then  formed,  the  connecting 
link  between  the  idiom  of  the  Achfemenians  and  the  modem  Persian. 
This  last,  coming  from  the  province  of  Fars,  has  been  handed  down  by 
many  generations  of  eminent  poets,  under  the  independent  dynasties  of 
Persia  in  the  middle  ages,  but  mixed  in  its  phraseology  with  Turkish 
and  Arabic  words  and  forms  of  speech  Alterations  of  another  kind  m 
the  Zend  have  given  birth  to  the  Gheber,  spoken  by  the  deitendants  of 
those  obstinate  dissenters   from   Zoroastriamsm  who    took  refuge  m 

To  the  Iranian  group  also  are  attaUied,  among  other  still  Limg 
idioms,  the  Affghan  or  Pushtoo,  the  Belochee,  the  Kurdish,  the  Arme 
nian  with  its  rich  Hterature,  which  ha-s  flounshed  for  fourteen  centunes, 
and  its  many  existing  vulgar  dialects,  and  finally  the  Ossitinian,  spoken 
by  a  small  nation  dwelling  in  the  centre  of  the  chain  of  the  Caucasus. 

The  Pehlvi  has  been  produced  by  a  mixture  of  Semitic  and  Iranian 
elements ;  the  grammar  is  AramEean,  the  vocabulary  Persic.  It  was 
used  at  the  court  of  the  first  Sassanian  kings  ;  and  one  of  the  books 
attributed  to  Zoroaster,  the  Bundehesh,  exists  only  in  that  language. 

4.  "The  Greco-Latin  group  comprehends  the  greater  part  of  the 
languages  of  Southern  Europe.  The  epithet  'Pelagic'  sufficiently 
characterises  it,  for  Greece  and  Italy  were  first  peopled  by  one  common 
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race,  the  Pelasgi,  whose  idiom  seems  to  have  been  the  source  of  both 
Greek  and  Latin.  The  first  of  these  languages  is  not  in  reality  the  mother 
of  the  other,  as  hag  been  believed  ;  they  are  two  sisters,  and  if  we  must 
assign  a  different  age  to  them,  the  Latin  has  a  right  to  be  considered 
the  elder.  This  language,  in  fact,  presents  a  more  archaic  character 
than  classical  Greek.  The  most  ancient  dialect  of  the  Hellenic  idiom, 
the  .S^lian,  resembles  Latin  much  more  than  more  recent  Greek  dialects. 
The  Latin  has  in  no  respect  the  character  of  a  language  formed  from 
the  decomposition  of  one  more  ancient,  or  by  its  mixture  mth  others. 
It  bears  in  a  high  degree  the  synthetic  character  of  ancient  idioms.  The 
elements  of  grammar  have  not  yet  resolved  themselves  into  so  many 
different  words,  and  the  phraseology  as  well  as  the  conjugation  of  the 
verb,  and  the  most  ancient  of  its  declensions,  present  a  striking  likeness 
to  the  Sanscrit.  Its  vocabulary  contains  a  host  of  words,  the  archaic 
form  of  which  is  entirely  Ariac.  The  Latin  belongs  to  a  group  of 
languages  now  lost,  and  which  it  seems  to  have  gradually  absorbed — 
the  Sabine,  which  originally  furnished  many  Latin  words,  the  Um- 
brian,  the  Oscan  spoken  in  Campania,  the  Messapian,  and  lapygian. 

The  Etruscan,  we  know  only  from  a  smaU  number  of  words,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  separate  branch  of  the  Pelade  stem.  The  pre- 
sent language  of  the  Albanians,  although  now  very  much  miscd  with 
Greek  and  Slavonic  words,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  least  altered  of 
those  derived  from  Ihe  Pelasgic.  In  many  of  its  forms  it  seems  to  point 
to  a  grammatical  system  nearer  the  Sanscrit  than  even  the  Greek."— 
A.  Maury. 

The  decomposition  of  the  Latin  during  the  middle  ages,  gave  birth 
to  the  present  languages  of  Southern  Europe,  grouped  tt^ether 
imderthe  common  name  of  "  Neo-Latin."  The  Italian,  French,  Pro- 
ven9al,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  the  language  of  the  Orisons,  and  the 
Rouman  of  the  Danubian  Principalities. 

5.  The  group  of  Leftic  and  Slavonic  languages  resembles  very 
closely  the  Indian  and  Iranian  languages.  The  genius  of  the  primitive 
Aiiac  is  remarkably  conspicions  in  them ;  this  group  is  divided  into 
two  branches,  the  Letlic  and  Slavonian  properly  so  called.  The  first 
belongs  to  a  period  less  advanced  than  the  second.  The  Lithuanian 
substantive  has,  for  example,  only  two  genders,  whilst  the  Slavonic  has 
three.  The  Slavonic  conjugation  is  also  superior  to  the  Lithuanian, 
in  which  the  third  person  of  the  singular,  dual  and  plural  are  not  dis- 
tinguished. The  Lettic  branch  comprises  first  the  Lithuanian,  of 
all  the  spoken  languages  of  Europe  approaching  nearest  to  the  Sanscrit; 
next  the  Borussian  or  ancient  Prussian,  which  has  been  displaced 
by  the  German ;  and  finally  the  Lettic  or  Livonian.  The  Slavonic 
branch  is  by  far  the  most  extended;  we  may  even  say  that  of  all  the 
groups  of  languages  in  Europe,  this  is  the  one  spoken  by  the  greatest 
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number  of  petsons.  Its  name  Slave  is  derived  from  a  word  impljriDg 
the  idea  of  "glory,"  a  term  which  all  nations  speakitig  its  idioms  apply 
to  themselves.  With  the  esception  of  the  Bulgarian,  which  has  under- 
gone great  alterations,  the  Slavonic  idioms  preserve  a  greater  likeness  to 
each  other  than,  for  example,  the  Germamc  languages.  A  traveller 
who  knows  one  of  its  dialects  perfectly  can  make  himself  understood  in 
the  whole  extent  of  territory  where  they  are  spoken— from  Montenegro 
to   Kamchatka. 

The  Slavonic  languages  must  be  divided  into  two  great  branches 
— the  Eastern  and  Western.  The  most  ancient  known  form  of  (he 
first  is  the  Slavonic,  the  liturgical  language  of  the  Russian  church, 
which  has  ceased  to  be  spoken  since  the  end  of  the  middle  ages.  By 
its  ^de  we  must  place  the  Bulgarian,  also  representing  a  very  ancient 
state  of  language,  and  which  has  been  carried  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Omral  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  where  it  is  gradually  disap- 
pearing. The  Russian,  whose  domain  has  been  so  prodigiously 
extended  by  conquest,  and  which  is  supplanting  by  degrees  the  Uralo- 
finnish  and  Tartar  idioms  ;  and  finally  the  Servian,  spoken  between  the 
Adriatic  Sea  and  the  Danube. 

The  Western  Slavonic  idioms  are  the  Polish,  the  Tschekh  or  Bohe- 
nuan,  the  Sorahian  or  Wendish,  of  Lower  Lusatia,  to  which  we  must 
add  some  languages  rooted  out  many  ages  ago  by  the  German,  such  as 
the  Cachoub  of  Lauenbui^,  the  Polab  and  the  Obotrite  of  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe.  Generally  speaking,  these  idioms  are  harsher,  less  harmonious, 
and  more  full  of  consonants  than  those  of  the  eastern  branch,  parti- 
cuUrly  the  Tschekh. 

6.  **  The  vast  family  of  Germanic  languages,  which  has  by  degrees 
supplanted  the  Slavonic,  embraces  at  present  a  great  number  of  idioms, 
successors  of  others  of  the  same  family,  now  entirely  lost.  All  these 
languages  are  distinguished  by  common  characteristics  springing  from 
the  Ariac  grammar  by  regular  and  gradnated  alterations.  One  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  German  Philologists — whose  labotu^  have  made 
him  almost  a  legislator  n  h  mpar  e  grammar  of  the  German 
languages — Jacob  Grimn  — has  dis  mguis  ed  four  fimdamental  charac- 
teristics in  this  &mEy.  F  rs  h  nJ  n  y  of  the  vowel  to  soften  in 
pronunciation,  to  indica  moi  li         n    n  the  meaning  or  employ- 

ment of  a  word.     Seco  d  af  rmation  of  one  consonant  into 

another  of  the  same  class  tr  n„        Or  aspirated.     TWrdly,  the 

jugati  ,  hat  is,  conjugations  in  which 
cording  to  certain  rules,  and  of  conjugations 
' — A.  Mauev, 

The  Germanic  languages  form  two  branches,  Gothic  and  German. 
We  know  the  ancient  Gothic  only  by  a  small  number  of  written  remains, 
among  which  we  must  place  in  the  first  rank  the  fragments  of  the 
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preserved  almost  unaltered  in  Iceland,  and  which  by  gradual  allerations 
has  formed  the  Danish  and  Swedish,  and.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  which 
by  its  mixture  wifh  the  old  French,  and  in  consequence  of  special 
modifications  due  particularly  to  Celtic  influences,  has  produced  the 
English.  3rd.  The  Low  German,  itself  compri^ng  many  dialects  ; 
the  FrisoTi,  the  Dutch  and  the  Flemish.  These  last  languages  are  the 
remains  of  the  Saxon,  which  was  spoken,  with  slight  differences,  ftom 
state,  to  state  in  the  whole  north-west  of  Germany,  from  the  Elbe  and 
Weserto  the  Rhine  and  theScheldt.  As  for  the  German  branch,  properly 
so  called,  it  comprises  four  dialects,  ^ — the  High  German,  since  Luther's 
time  the  language  of  letters  and  society  in  all  Germany,  the  Swabian, 
the  Austrian,  and  the  Franconian. 

7.  The  Celtic  tongues,  now  restricted  to  a  small  number  of  provinces 
in  France  and  the  British  Isles,  are,  of  all  the  Indo-European  languages, 
the  furthest  westward  from  the  primitive  settlements  of  man,  and  ate 
also  the  most  altered.  These  idioms  doubtless  do  recall  the  Sanscrit 
grammar,  hut  have  no  general  resemblance  to  that  language.  Follow- 
ing the  laws  of  the  permutation  of  consonants,  that  we  mentioned  when 
speaking  of  the  German  languages,  we  may  carry  back  the  Celtic 
vocabularies  to  the  Sanscrit  and  Ariac  ;  but  the  grammatical  forms  have 
been  so  altered  that  it  is  often  difB  cult  lo  attach  them,  at  any  rate  directly, 
to  the  ordinary  types  of  the  Indo-European  family.  The  Gaulish  Ikis 
disappeared,  supplanted  by  the  Latin  ;  there  only  remain  a  few  inscrip- 
tions still  imperfectly  explained.  The  Celtic  idioms  which  are  still 
living,  are  classed  in  two  groups,  Cymric  or  Breton,  and  Gallic  or 
Giehc  The  first  embraces  the  Cymric  properly  so  called,  or  the 
Welsh,  the  language  still  used  in  a  great  part  of  Wales,  and  the  Cornish, 
which  up  to  the  last  century  remained  in  use  in  the  county  of  Cornwall ; 
finally,  the  Armorican  or  Breton,  in  general  use  in  France  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  CStes  da  Nord,  Finist^re,  Morbihan  and  part  of  Loire 
Inierieure.  To  the  second  belong  the  Irish,  the  Grelic  properly  so 
called,  or  Erse,  spoken  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  lastly,  the 
Manx  or  dialect  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

The  hasty  view  we  have  taken  of  the  races  of  mankind  and  the 
various  families  of  languages,  has  led  us  insensibly  far  from  the  primitive 
days  of  humanity  to  our  own  times.  And  thus  we  find  ourselves  led 
away  froia  the  history  of  ancient  Oriental  civilisation,  to  which  these 
enquiries  were  nevertheless  a  necessary  introduction.  We  now  return 
to  our  proper  subject,  not  again  to  deviate  fi-om  ii. 
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CHAPTER   I. 
THE  PATRIARCHS— THE  ISRAELITES  IN  EGYPT- 
MOSES. 


—The  dissertations  attached  to  the  Pentateuch  il 
Dr.  Calm's  and  M.  Cahen's  Bible.— Munk,  La  PaUstine,  Paris, 
1845.— Ewald,  GeschUhte  dis  Vdkes  Israel,  Gottmgen,  1851-64.— 
Wallon,  La  SainU  Bible,  Paris,  1854..- J.  Salvador,  Hisloirc  des 
''-"■■'•"'■"TJB'sAfoSif,  Third  Edition,  Paris,  1862. 


Section  I. — Abraham. 

I .  By  degrees  the  various  nations  of  tlie  human  race  foigot  tlie  great 
traditions  of  tbeir  primitive  history,  or  rather,  lliey  preserved  the  recol- 
lecaion  only  of  some  detached  facts  which,  as  time  went  on,  became  mixed 
up  with  purely  imaginative  stories.  The  idea  of  the  existence  of  God 
was  gradually  obscured  in  their  minds,  and  idolatry  established  itself 
all  over  the  world. 

"Man  drowned  in  lust  and  passion,"  says  Bossuet,  "  had  neverthe- 
less preserved  a  vague  idea  of  the  Divine  power,  which  maintained  itself 
by  its  own  inherent  force,  but  which,  eclipsed  by  objects  apparent  to 
the  senses,  led  him  to  worship  all  objects  displaying  activity  and  power. 
Thus  the  sun  and  the  stars,  that  made  their  influence  felt  from  such  a 
distance,  fire,  and  the  elements  whose  effects  were  so  imlversaJ,  were  the 
earliest  objects  of  public  worship." 

To  arrest  the  progress  of  so  great  an  evil  and  to  prevent  its  final 
triumph,  which  would  have  eliminated  from  the  world  the  true  concep- 
tion of  the  Divinity,  God  in  His  great  power  and  infinite  mercy  chose 
one  family  out  of  that  race  of  Shem  on  whom  the  second  father  of  the 
human  race,  Noah,  had  invoked  special  blessings  ;  and,  calling  it  to  a 
sublime  vocation,  imposed  on  it  the  duty  of  preserving  the  ancient  faith- 
no  less  as  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  than  as  to  that  special  Providence 
which  governs  all  human  affairs, — and  made  it  the  depository  of  the  pre- 
cepts delivered  and  promises  made  to  the  human  race. 
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2.  Terah,  of  the  race  of  Arphaxad,  lived  in  tte  district  bearing 
the  name  of  his  ancestor,  that  is,  m  the  south  of  Chald^a  ,  his  resi- 
dence was  in  the  city  of  Ur,  called  also  Calneh  the  Mugheir  of  our 
time,  the  ruins  of  which  have  been  explored  by  the  English  traveller 
Loftus.*  He  had  three  sons,  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Ilaran  The  last 
died  in  his  father's  lifetime,  whilst  the  family  still  dwelt  in  their  original 
habitation,  and  left  a  son  named  Lot.  The  sterility  of  the  country 
where  they  lived  rendering  it  unsiiited  to  a  race  entirely  given  to 
pastoral  life,  induced  Terab  to  change  his  residence  and  to  migrate 
with  all  his  family  to  the  northern  countries.  He  came  to  the  town  of 
Haran  in  the  north  of  Mesopotamia,  settled  there,  and  died  at  the  age 
of  205  years. 

Then  God  revealed  His  mission  to  Abram,  the  destiny  by  which  he 
was  to  become  the  "  father  of  the  faithful."  He  was  then  65  years 
old,  and  his  father  did  not  die  till  60  years  later.  "  Get  Ihee  out  of 
thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father's  house,"  said 
the  Lord  10  him, ' '  unto  a  land  that  I  will  show  thee  ;  and  I  will  make  of 
thee  a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing. 
And  I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and  curse  him  that  curseth  thee;  and 
in  thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed  "  (Gen.  xii.  i— 3).  The 
popular  traditions  of  the  Jews  and  Arabs,  which  appear  here  to  rest  on 
an  ancient  foundation,  add  that  this  emigration  was  rendered  necessary 
in  consequence  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  pious  Abram  in  the 
midst  of  idolatrous  populations,  and  even  in  the  house  of  his  father,  a 
zealous  worshipper  of  false  gods.'f'  The  historian  Josephus,  the  echo  of 
the  legends  of  the  Synagogue,  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  of 
Haran  took  up  arms  agunst  him,  and  wished  to  punish  him  for  the 
contempt  with  which  he  had  treated  their  divinities.  We  may  also 
connect  this  event  with  the  Elamite  conquest  that  occurred  about  this 
time,  and  as  we  shall  show  in  the  fourth  book,  affected  the  whole  basin 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 

3.  Abram  obeyed  the  commands  of  the  Lord.     Leaving  in  Haran 

*  In  identifying  the  ruins  now  called  "  Mugheir,"  with  both  Ur  and 
Calneh,  the  author  differs  from  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  and  other  English 
authorities,  who  beUeve  Mugheir  to  represent  Ur,  and  Calneh  to  be  found 
at  Nipur.  (See  Professor  Rawlinson's  Five  Great  Monarchies,  vol.  i.  20.) 
The  reasons  which  have  led  the  author  to  this  conclusion  ate,  that  Ur 
must  have  been  one  of  the  cities  of  the  primitive  Chaldiean  tetrapolis 
(Gen.  X.  10),  and  that  no  other  name  in  the  list  but  Cahieh  can  stand 
for  Ur.  Also,  that  the  ideographic  name  of  Ur  in  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions means  "dwelling  of  Oannes ;"  and  that  the  name  Calneh  is  a 
corruption  of  "Hekal  Ann,"  with  the  same  meaning, — Tr. 

tjos.  ^»/.  I.,  vii.  z;  Koran,  ch.  xxi.  "The  Prophets;"  xxix. 
" The  Spider  ;"  vi.  "Cattle." 
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his  father,  and  Nahor  his  brollier,  he  departed,  directing  his  Course  to 
the  south  with  Sarai  his  wife.  Lot,  liis  brother's  son,  and  all  that  were 
Ms  ;  he  thus  passed  over  the  Euplirates,  traversed  Syria,  and  arrived  at 
last  in  the  country  of  Canaan  (in  after  times  Judtea),  which  name  signi- 
fied "  the  low  country,"  in  opposition  to  Aram,  or  the  elevated  dis- 
trict. It  was  then  enlirely  occupied  by  Canaatiitish  tribes  of  the  race 
of  Ham,  who  had  built  cities,  and  lived  in  settled  habitations,  allowing 
the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  Shemites  to  wander  about,  feeding  their  flocks 
in  the  pastures  adjacent  to  the  cities,  just  as  in  the  present  day  the 
Bedouin  tribes  wander  even  up  to  the  gates  of  the  cities  of  Syria  and 
Palestine.  Arrived  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  Abvam  (Gen.  xii.  6,  7),  in 
the  district  of  Sichem,  had  a  vision  in  which  God  announced  to  him  that 
the  whole  of  that  land  should  one  day  belong  to  his  seed.  He  then  built 
an  altar  to  the  Lord  who  had  appeared  to  him,  and  also  another  between 
Bethel  and  Hai,  in  the  place  where  he  had  pitched  his  tents,  in  the  rich 
pastuces  of  the  lower  Jordan,  and  after  having  called  there  upon  the 
najne  of  the  Lord,  he  pursued  his  course  towards  the  south. 

A  famine  obhged  him  to  go  to  Egypt  and  sojourn  there  some  time 
(Gen.  xii.  10,  s^.)  Fearing  lest  his  wife  Sarai,  who  was  very  beautiful, 
should  be  taken  from  him,  and  that  he  himself  should  be  subjected  to 
violence,  he  asked  her  to  pass  herself  off  for  a  sister,  whose  natural 
protector  he  would  be.  The  king,  whom  the  Bibie  designates  (as  it 
does  all  Egyptian  kings  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus), 
only  by  his  title  Pharaoh  (in  Egyptian  Pir  aa),  having  heard  of  the 
beauty  of  Sarai,  sent  for  her  to  the  palace ;  he  treated  Abram  with 
great  distinction,  and  made  him  handsome  presents  of  sla.ves  and  cattle. 
But,  stopped  in  his  project  by  a  Divine  chastisement,  and  having 
learned  that  Sarai  was  the  wife  of  Abram,  he  restored  her  to  her  husband, 
and  sent  them  out  of  the  country  with  all  that  they  had. 

4.  Abram  returned,  still  accompanied  by  Lot,  his  brother's  son,-  to 
the  place  of  his  former  encampment  between  Bethel  and  Hai.  Abram 
and  Lot  led  a  life  similar  in  every  respect  to  that  of  the  Arab  Sheikh  of 
out  days.  A  crowd  of  hereditary  servants  wandered  as  they  now  do, 
going  from  one  pasture  ground  to  another  as  soon  as  the  first  was 
exhausted,  with  the  fiocks  and  herds  of  their  masters,  or  rather  of  their 
lords,  for  each  patriarchal  family  formed  a  small  nomadic  state  in  which, 
in  all  probability,  the  shepherds  were  bound  to  the  chief  of  the  tribe  by 
ties  of  relationship  more  or  less  d  stant  (tie  1  fin  I,  icf.).  The  great 
number  of  the  flocks  and  her  is  of  the  tmtle  and  nephew  tendered  it 
difficuh  to  feed  them  together  the  r  seriants  began  to  quarrel  on  the 
subject,  and  a  separit  on  became  necessary  ibram  allowed  Lot 
to  choose  the  r^ion  m  which  he  would  dwell  He  decided  on  the 
fertile  banks  of  the  Loier  Jordai  and  the  bas  n  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
which,  at  its  southern  extremity,  offered  a  country  of  magnificent  pasture 
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land  in  the  plain  now  called  GIiot  SSiieh,  wliich  the  Bedouin  tribes  of 
that  part  of  Syria  still  regard  as  a  real  terrestrial  paradise  (Gen.  xiii. 
ro,  seq. )  This  plain  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Sodom,  the  chief 
of  the  five  confederate  cities,  built  round  the  inland  sea;  the  four  others 
were  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Segor,  or  Zoar.  Th«r  inhabitants 
seem  to  have  been  of  Canaanitish  blood;  but  they  were  horribly  corrupt, 
given  over  to  impiety,  to  iniquity  of  every  kind,  and  to  the  most 
infamous  vices,  which  drew  down  on  them  the  Divine  vengeance.  In 
spite  of  that,  Lot  fixed  his  dwelling  within  the  city  of  Sodom  itself, 
leaving  his  flocks  and  herds  m  the  Ghor  (Gen.  xiii.  14).  After  the 
departure  of  his  nephew,  Abram  had  another  viaon,  in  which  God 
renewed  to  him  the  promise  of  an  innumerable  posterity,  to  whom  the 
whole  surrounding  country  should  belong.  He  then  came  and  dwelt  in 
the  grove  of  Mamre,  near  Hebron,  a  city  then  occupied  by  the  Hittites, 
a  Canaanitish  race.      He  there  built  another  altar  to  Jehovah, 

5.  In  the  meanwhile,  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam,  that  is  of  Susiana, 
had  conquered  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  brought  into  subjection  to 
his  sceptre  the  five  towns  of  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea,  that  is,  (he 
country  where  Lot  had  settled  (Gen.  xiv.  I,  seq.).  Twelve  years  he 
remained  their  master;  but  in  the  thirteenth  year,  the  petty  kings  of  that 
region,  seeing  that  Chedorlaomer  was  occupied  by  wars  in  the  north 
of  Arabia,  thought  they  could  throw  off  the  yoke.  But  the  Elamile 
king  came  against  them  with  his  vassals,  Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar, 
Arioch,  king  of  EUasar,  and  Thargal,  king  of  nations,  or  of  the  nomadic 

Th  b  ttl  took  pi  e  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  on  the  borders  of  the 
D     i   S  h  e  many  wells  of  bitumen.    The  people  of  the 

try  w  t  1       Sodom,  Gomorrah,  and  the  three   other  cities 

w  p  11  d  an  i  Li  t  was  led  away  captive.  Of  this  Abram  was  in- 
f  rm  d  by      f  git  He  was  at  the  lime  living  at  Mamre,  and  was 

11  w  th  th    C  naanitish  prince  of  the  countiy.      With  his  ally 

and  th  tw  b  th  f  that  prince,  and  all  his  own  servants,  he  com- 
menced the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who  had  begun  to  retreat.  He  over- 
took them  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Palestine,  at  the  place  where,  in 
later  times,  was  built  the  city  of  Dan.  Attacking  them  by  night,  he 
gained  the  victory.  The  four  kings  were  pursued  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Damascus.  Lot  was  rescued,  and  all  the  booty  retaken.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  Abram  received  the  blessing  of  Melchizedek,  king  of 
Salem,  priest  of  the  most  high  God,  whose  tribe,  no  doubt  of  Semitic 
origin,  was  one  of  the  very  few  who  in  their  pastoral  Ufe  had  been  able 

'  We  shall  explain  further  on,  in  Book  IV.,  the  reason  why  we  have 
preferred,   for  the  name  of  this  prince,  ll  "  '-    -  '^'  -•    •■ 

Septuagint,  to  the  Tidal  of  the  Hebrew  te 
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to  preserve  intact  the  primitive  belief  in  the  unity  of  God,*  Abram 
generously  refoseii  lo  receive  for  himself  the  smallest  portion  of  the 
booty  which  theJdng  of  Sodom  offered  him,  and  accepted  only  a.  share 
'for  his  allies.  Abram,  overpowered  with  gratitude  for  the  success  which 
by  God's  help  he  had  obtsuned,  had  again  at  this  time  one  of  those 
visions  which  signaJised  every  important  event  of  his  life,  eon- 
firmed  him  in  his  faith,  and  inspired  him  with  all  confidence  for  the 
liilure.  "  I  am  thy  shield  "  (Gen.  kv.  I,  seq. ),  said  the  Lord  to  him, 
"  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward."  "  Lord  God  what  wilt  thou  give 
me,"  said  Abram,  "  seeing  I  go  childless  .  ,  .  and  one  bom  in  my 
house  is  mine  heir."  "Look  now  towards  heaven,"  was  the  reply, 
"  and  tell  the  stars,  if  Ihou  be  able  to  number  them  :  and  he  said  unto 
him.  So  shall  thy  seed  be  ....  1  am  Jehovah,  that  brought  (hee 
out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  to  give  thee  this  land  to  inherit  it."  Abram, 
then,  by  the  command  of  God,  performed  the  symbolical  ceremony  which 
sealed  his  covenant  with  the  Eternal ;  hesacriliced  a  number  of  animals, 
and  cut  them  in  pieces;  and,  in  a  vision,  he  saw  God  himself,  under  the 
form  of  a  flame  of  fire,  pass  between  these  pieces.  This  was  the  form 
by  which,  among  the  Orientals,  solemn  treaties  were  concluded ;  and 
St.  Ephr^m,  the  Syrian,  in  his  commentary  on  Genets,  speaks  of  this 
practice  as  m  use  among  the  Chaldseans  in  his  time.  He  who  swore  to 
the  aUiance  by  passing  thus  between  the  severed  limbs  of  the  victims, 
intimated  that  he  consented  to  he  thus  treated  if  he  violated  his  promise. 
From  similar  practices  the  Greek  phrase  ipxia  rkiivitv,  and  the  Latin 
fadus  ferirt,  are  derived. 

6.  After  a  ten  years'  sojourn  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  Sarai,  despairing 
of  ever  giving  a  son  to  Abram,  wished  him  to  take  to  wife  her  servant, 
the  Egyptian  woman  Hagar.  She,  lifted  up  liy  pride,  began  to  despise 
her  mistress,  who  complained  to  Ahram.  The  servant,  given  over  fo 
the  bad  treatment  of  a  jealous  mistress,  took  to  flight.  She  was  sealed 
by  a  fountain  in  the  desert  when  she  was  visited  by  an  angel,  who 
announced  that  the  son  she  bore  in  her  bosom  should  one  day  be- 
come powerful,  and  should  have  a  numerous  posterity,  and  ordered 
her  to  return  and  submit  herself  lo  her  mistress.  Returning  to 
the  dwelling  of  Abram,  she  bore  him  a  son,  who  was  called  Ishmael 
(God  shall  hear).  Abram  was  then  eighty-six  years  old.  Thirteen 
years  after  this  event,  God  renewed  His  covenant  with  Abram.  This 
name,  which  ^gnilies  "  Exalted  Father,"  was  changed  by  God  himself  to 
Abraham, "  Father  of  a  great  Multitude,"  signifying  the  immense  posterity 


*  The  commonly  received  opinion  among  the  Jews,  according  to 
Jerome,  and  also  among  the  Samaritans,  according  to  Epiphanius,  was 
that  Melchizedek  was  the  Patriarch  Shem,  who  according  to  the  com- 
monly received  chronology  must  have  been  alive  at  this  time. — Tr. 
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which  should  spring  from  the  patriarch ;  and  circumcision  was  instituted 
as  the  symbol  of  this  renewed  covenant,  and  as  the  distinctive  sign  of 
the  sons  of  Abraham.  Sajai  received  the  name  of  Sarah  (mistress, 
princess),  and  God  promised  to  Abraham  another  son  by  her  in  whom 
the  Divine  covenant  should  be  perpetuated.  As  for  Ishmael,  the  Lord 
announced  that  twelve  princes  should  spring  from  him,  and  that  his 
posterity  should  be  very  numerous. 

7.  By  this  time  Abraham  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  ninety-nine  years, 
and  Sarah  ninety  years.  Without  doubt,  as  we  have  already  saM,  the 
life  of  men  who  led  the  active  and  frugal  life  of  the  patriarchs  was  stilt 
much  longer  than  that  of  their  contemporaries  ;  but  it  was  much  more 
brief  than  life  had  been  before  the  Deluge  ;  and  at  the  age  to  which 
Abraham  and  his  wife  had  arrived,  all  natural  appearances  were  against 
their  having  children.  One  day  three  strangers  presented  themselves 
before  the  tent  of  Abraham,  who  entreated  them  to  enter,  and  hastened 
to  fulfil  towards  them  the  duties  of  hospitality.  They  revealed  them- 
selves ,then  to  him  as  angels  of  God,  and  repeated  the  promise  that 
next  year  Sarah  should  have  a  son.  The  aged  woman,  who  from  inside 
the  tent  heard  this  prediction,  could  not  help  laughing,  but  was  blamed 
by  the  angels  for  doubting  the  Divine  power  which  could  perform  in  her 
a  miracle  |Gen,  xx.  I,  Jty.). 

8    At  that  time  occuned  the  catastrophe    f  Sod  a 
bordei    cities  of  the  Dead   Sea.      Their  injq    t  1 

increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  God  detennined  1 

ment  an  example  to  1h  11      Ab   han         ai 

doomed  cities ;   the   ten  right     us  m  h         j     se 

sufhced,  according  to  God  w  d  turn  'a)  th  an;, 
were  not  found  in  Sod  m  W  m  d  by  thi.  ang  1  L  t  and  h  s  two 
daughters,  whose  betroth  d  husba  d  m  d  light  of  the  matter,  and 
refused  to  follow,  fled  in  all  ha  t  t  Zoa  Then  Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
Admah,  and  Zeboim  wei  edu  d  t  ah  without  the  escape  of  one 
inhabitant,  by  a  fearivil  vul  on  f  n  ture,  poetically  termed  in  the 
Bible  a  rain  of  fire  and  bnm  ton  b  t  » h  h  appears  to  have  been  in 
reality  a  prodigious  volcani  rupt  fr  m  great  number  of  craters  at 
once,  and  of  which  the       rr    md    g  ry  shows  traces  to  this  day. 

Lot,  fearing  to  remain  at  Z  wh  h  d  d  not  consider  himself  free 
from  danger,  retired  with  h  tw  d  ught  rs  to  a  cave  in  the  desert  to 
the  east  of  the  Dead  S  a.  Th  th  book  of  Genesis  records  the 
incestuous  birth  of  Moab  and  Amn  n,  an  estors  of  the  nations  whom 
Moses  and  Joshua  found  established  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Jordan 
and  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

9.  Contmuing  to  lead  the  wandering  life  of  a  nomad  shepherd, 
Abraham  settled  for  a  time  in  the  country  of  Gerar,  near  Gaza,  on  the 
frontier  between  Egypt  and  Palestine.     He  made  a  treaty  with  the 
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king  of  that  country,  named  Abimdech,  beside  a  well  which  was  called, 
in  memory  of  the  circumstance,  Beeisheba  (the  Well  of  the  Oath).  It 
was  in  that  country  thai,  in  accordance  with  the  promise  of  the  messen- 
gers, Sarah  broi^ht  into  the  world  a  son,  who  received  the  name  of 
Isaac,  irom  the  Hebrew  word  "  Vitschak  "  (laughing),  for,  said  Sarah, 
"  God  hath  made  me  to  laugh,  so  that  all  that  hear  me  will  laugh  with 
rae."  At  a  feast  which  Abraham  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  weaning 
of  Isaac,  Sarah  saw  a  mocking  smile  on  the  face  of  Ishmael,  son  of 
Hagar,  and  again  she  demanded  the  banishment  of  the  servant  and  of 
her  son.  Hagar  and  Ishmael  wandered  in  the  wilderness  of  Beersheba, 
and  they  were  on  the  point  of  dying  with  thirst,  when  a  voice  from 
heaven  consoled  and  encouraged  them.  A  fountain  appeared  before 
their  eyes,  and  they  slaked  their  thirst. 

Ishmael  grew  up  in  exile  and  became  a  practised  archer,  and  bis 
mother  look  him  a  wife  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  He  became  the 
head  of  the  second  race  of  Nomadic  Arabs,  who  mixed  with  the  first 
tribes  sprung  from  Joktan,  over  whom  in  course  of  time  they  gained 
the  supremacy.  The  most  illustrious  of  all  the  Arab  tribes  directly 
descended  from  Ishmael  was  that  of  the  Koreish,  who  inhabited  Mecca, 
and  possessed  there  the  femous  sanctuary  of  the  Caabah,  traditionally 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Ishmael  and  Abraham.  From  this  tribe 
sprang  Mahomet. 

la  Abraham  returned  towards  the  north,  and  remained  many  years 
settled  at  Mamre.  There  it  was  that  his  faith  was  put  to  its  most 
severe  lest ;  God  commanded  him  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac  in  sacrifice. 
Though  his  heart  was  torn  with  grief,  he,  nevertheless,  did  not  hesitate 
(o  obey  ;  and  when  he  was  already  on  the  point  of  consummating 
this  cruel  sacrifice,  he  was  stayed  by  a  voice  from  on  high,  telling  him 
that  God  was  satisfied  with  this  proof  of  his  obedience.  At  the 
same  moment  he  saw  behind  hun  a  ram,  which  he  look  and  offered  up 
in  the  stead  of  his  son  (Gen.  xxii.  I,  i^, ).  A  short  time  afterwards 
Sarah  died,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years.  Abraham 
bought  from  the  Hittites  of  Hebron,  then  called  Kirjath  Arba,  a 
sepulchral  cave  near  that  city,  to  make  it  his  family  tomb,  and  there 
buried  the  body  of  Sarah. 


SrrTIUN    li  — ISVIL    AVD  J^tUB 

I  l^KEM  Abraham  found  himself  old,  and  percened  that  his  end 
approached,  he  wished  to  get  a  wife  far  his  son  Isaac,  that  he  might 
become  the  progemtor  of  the  chosen  people  Unwillmg  to  form  an 
alh-mce  with  the  daughters  of  the  Uinaanites  he  sent  his  steward 
thezer   to  Mcsopctami-i     t3   choose   for    Isiat    a  wiie  from  his  own 
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people.  Arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Haran,  where  one  branch 
of  the  family  of  Terah  had  remained  after  the  departure  of  Abraham, 
Eliezer  stayed  by  a  ivdl,  and  saw  a  very  beautiful  your^  woman  who 
came  there  to  draw  water.  When  she  was  about  to  return,  having 
filled  het  vessel,  Elieier  asked  her  to  give  hmi  to  drink.  She  inclined 
the  vessel  towards  him,  and  offering  to  draw  also  for  his  camels,  she 
went  for  more  water,  which  she  gave  them.  In  this  mark  of  courteous 
and  ii^enuous  manners,  Eliezer  recc^nised  the  sign  ivhich  he  had  asked 
of  the  Lord,  to  point  out  to  him  the  woman  destined  to  inherit  the 
Divine  promises  ;  he  learned  also  that  the  damsel,  whose  name  was 
Rebecca  (Ribkah,  fat  heifer),  was  the  daughter  of  Bethuel,  son  of 
Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,  and  consequently  his  master's  niece.  He 
accepted  the  hospitality  which  was  offered  him  by  Bethuel,  imparted 
to  him  his  mission,  and  Rebecca  went  ofT  with  him  with  the  blessings 
of  her  family.  Although  Abraham  was  one  hundred  and  forty  years 
old,  he  took  after  his  son's  marriage  another  wife,  named  Keturah,  by 
whom  he  had  ^  sons.  One  was  Midian,  the  father  of  the  Midianites, 
who  lived  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Elanitic  gidf  of  the  Red  Sea, 
to  the  east  of  the  Nabatheans.  Abraham  gave  rich  gifts  to  these  sons, 
but  sent  them  out  of  Palestine  that  his  inheritance  there  might  pass 
entire  to  Isaac.  He,  who  was  forty  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage,  remaned  twenty  yeais  without  children.  At  last  God  heard 
his  prayers,  and  Rebecca  bore  him  twins.  The  first-bom  was  called 
Esau,  and  also  Edom  (the  red),  on  account  of  his  colour  ;  the  second 
received  the  name  of  Jacob  (the  supplanter).  Abraham  lived  long 
enough  to  see  the  Divine  promise  accomplished  in  the  posterity  of 
Isaac,  He  died  fifteen  years  after  the  birth  of  the  two  brothers,  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years,  and  was  buried  by  Isaac  and 
Ishmael  in  the  tomb  of  his  fiimily,  by  the  side  of  Sarah.  This  tomb,  it 
is  said,  pointed  out  by  constant  and  unbroken  tradition,  still  exists 
under  the  great  Mosque  at  Hebron  :  but  Christians  are  rigorously 
excluded  by  the  Mahometans  bum  the  building.* 

2.  The  life  of  Isaac  presents  no  very  noticeable  event.  Adopting 
his  father's  nomadic  mode  of  life,  the  second  patriarch  passed  all  his 
«  partly  in  the  pastures  of  Mamre  and  partly  in  those  of  Gerar ; 
fict  friendship  with  the  king  of  that  country,  who,  hke 
his  predecessor  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  was  called  Abimelech  ;  at 
others,  exposed  lo  the  ill-will  and  jealousy  of  the  inhabitants,  who, 
like  all  people  of  settled  and  agricultural  occupations,  were  LU  enough 

•  The  first  European  who  entered  this  Mosque,  which  had  been  for 
centuries  closed  gainst  all  Christians,  was  H.  R,  H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  A  most  interesting  account  of  the  visit  is  given  by  Dean 
Stanley  in  liis  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church. — Tr. 
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dbposed  toward  nomadic  shepherds.  The  book  of  Genesis  ascribes  to 
Isaac,  dining  one  of  his  visits  to  Gerar,  ihe  like  adventure  as  befell 
Abraham  in  Egypt.  This  seems  to  be  merely  a  double  tradition, 
founded  on  one  occurrence.  Esau  was  the  eldest  son  of  Isaac,  but 
Jacob  was  the  particiUac  favourite  of  his  mother  Rebecca.  He  one  day 
bought  the  birthright  from  his  elder  brother,  and  afterwards,  with  his 
mother's  assistance,  contrived  by  stratagem  to  receive,  in  place  of  Esau, 
the  blessing  which  should  render  him  the  heir  of  the  promises  of  God 
to  the  race  of  Abraham,  From  that  time  he  found  himself  exposed  to 
the  furious  hatred  of  hia  brother  ■,  and  to  escape  the  consequences,  was 
compelled  to  fly  to  Mesopotamia,  to  Laban,  Rebecca's  brother ;  and 
this,  by  the  advice  of  his  mother,  and  by  order  of  his  father,  who,  after 
the  example  of  Abraham,  was  not  willing  that  the  heir  of  his  race 
should  marry  a  Canaanitish  woman.  During  his  flight,  Jacob  had  at 
Luz  that  famous  vision  in  which  he  saw  a  ladder,  above  it  stood 
Jehovah,  and  the  angels  of  God  were  ascending  and  descending  on  it 
(Genesis  xxviii,  10}.  In  memory  of  this  event,  he  named  the  place 
Bethel  (House  of  God,)  which  name  was  continued  by  hia  descendants. 
3.  Having  crossed  the  Euphrates,  Jacob  met  the  shepherds  of  Haran, 
who  showed  him  Rachel  (the  sheep),  one  of  the  daughters  of  Laban, 
who  herself  fed  her  father's  flocks.  Jacob  made  himself  known,  and 
was  received  in  a  most  friendly  manner  by  Laban  j  but  he  would  not 
pve  him  his  daughter  Rachel  until  he  had  served  him  fourteen  years, 
and  had  manLed  Leah,  Rachel's  elder  sister.  Jacob  had  twelve  sons, . 
Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Judah,  Dan,  Naphtali,Gad,Asher,  Issachar,  Zebu- 
Ion,  Joseph,  and  Benjamin,  who  were  the  ancestors  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel,  and  one  daughter  named  Dinah.  Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Judah, 
Issachar,  Zebuloii  and  Dinah  were  bom  of  Leah  ;  Dan  and  Naphlali,  of 
Bilhah,  the  handmaid  of  Rachel;  Gadand  Asher,  ofZilpah,the  handmaid 
of  Leah  ;  and  at  the  last,  the  youngest,  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  of  Rachel 
herself,  who  had  been  barren  for  many  years.  After  a  long  sojourn 
with  Laban,  Jacob  determmed  at  last  lo  return  to  his  fether,  who  was 
still  alive ;  he  became  reconciled  with  Esau,  who  abandoned  to  him  the 
possession  and  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  pastures  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  retired  with  his  own  people  to  Mount  Seir,  now  Esh  Sherali* 
to  the  north  of  the  Elanitic  gulf,  where  he  became  the  founder  of  the 
Idumean  or  Edomite  nation.  One  circumstance  in  the  Bible  narrative, 
as  to  this  return  of  Jacob,  shows  us  that  idolatry  existed  in  the  house  of 
I.aban,  as  we  have  before  seen  was  the  case  in  that  of  his  ancestor 
Terah.     It  is  also  during  this  journey  that  the  Book  of  Genesis  places 

*  The  northern  part  is  now  called  Jebal ;  the  southern,  Esh  Sherah ; 
the  latter  name  means  merely  "district,"  and  has  no  connection  with 
the  Hebrew  word  Seir,  "  the  hairy." — Tr. 
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the  mysterious  wrestling  of  Jacob  with  the  iingel,  whence  he  obtained 
the  name  of  Istael  (one  who  has  fought  with  God),  a  name  borne  only 
by  his  heirs,  who  called  themselves  children  of  Israel,  or  Israelites. 

4.  Very  severe  trials  aw^ted  Jacob  after  his  return  to  the  land  of 
Canaan.  Shcchem,  son  of  Hamor,  prince  of  the  Shechemites,  carried  off 
and  outraged  his  daughter  Dinah.  He  afterwards  aslted  her  in  marriage, 
but  the  sons  of  Jacob  conspired  to  lake  a  terrible  vengeance  on  all  the 
Shechemites.  They  appeared  to  consent  to  the  nuirriage,  luider  con- 
ditions which  facilitated  a  treacherous  attack  which  Simeon  and  Levi 
made  on  the  city,  when  they  killed  all  the  men;  theother  sons  of  Jacob 
then  pillaged  the  city,  and  carried  off  the  women  and  children,  and 
flocks  and  herds.  Jacob  was  much  grieved  at  this  event,  and  re- 
proached them  severely  for  their  atrocious  conduct  and  perfidy.  The 
whole  family  left  the  district  of  Shechem,  where  they  no  longer 
believed  themselves  safe.  At  Ephrath,  in  later  times  called  Bethle- 
hem, Jacob  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  Rachel,  who  died  in  giving  birth 
to  a  second  son,  Benjamin.  Her  tomb  is  still  shown  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bethlehem.  Jacob  then  repaired  to  Mamre,  where  his  father 
Isaac  still  lived,  and  continued  to  live,  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  years.  He  therefore  must  have  been  a  witness  of  the  incident 
which  we  have  now  to  relate,  and  of  the  grief  of  his  son  Jacob. 

5.  Joseph,  Rachel's  eldest  son,  was  regarded  with  peculiar  affection 
by  his  father,  who  showed  Mm  frequent  marks  of  tenderness,  and 
seemed  disposed  to  transfer  to  him  the  privileges  which,  by  right  of 
birth,  belonged  to  the  sons  of  Leah.  Moreover,  the  three  elder  sons  of 
Jacob  had,  by  serious  misconduct,  incurred  their  fether's  anger.  Joseph, 
beloved  by  his  fether,  but  regarded  almost  as  an  eneroy  by  his  brothers, 
brought  accounts  to  Jacob  of  all  the  evil  doings  of  his  elder  brothers. 
Altachmg  in  Ms  childhood  great  importance  to  dreams,  in  which  he 
seemed  to  read  the  fature,  Joseph  did  not  hesitate  to  relate  to  his 
brothers  some  of  bis  nightly  visions  which  seemed  to  presage  for  him  a 
brilliant  career.  His  brothers  conceived  mortal  hatred  for  him,  and 
conspired  to  bring  about  Ms  rum.  One  day  Jacob  sent  Joseph  to  see 
his  brethren,  who  were  feeding  their  flocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Shechem.  Seeing  him  alone,  they  formed  the  plan  of  killing  him  ; 
nevertheless,  Reuben,  the  eldest,  upon  whom  the  chief  weight  of  respon- 
sibility would  have  fallen,  tried  to  save  Joseph,  and  managed  to  persuade 
his  brothers  to  put  the  lad  into  a  dry  well,  whence  he  himself  intended 
afterwards  to  release  him.  But,  in  his  temporary  absence,  a  caravan  of 
Midianitish  merchants  passed  on  thdr  way  to  Egypt,  Judah  persuaded 
his  brothers  to  sell  Joseph  to  these  men,  who  in  their  turn  sold  him  to 
Potiphar,  or  Pelephra  (belonging  to  the  sun),  an  officer  of  the  army  of  a 
king  of  E^pt,  whom  Holy  Scripture  de^nates  only  by  his  title  of 
Pharaoh.  The  elder  sons  of  Jacob  made  their  father  believe  that  some 
wild  beast  had  devoured  Joseph. 
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Section  III, — Joseph  in  Egypt. 

1.  Joseph  in  slavery  quickly  acquired  the  good  graces  of  his  master, 
who  entrusted  to  him  the  superintendence  of  his  house.  But,  on  a  false 
accusation  by  the  wife  of  Potiphar,  he  was  put  in  prison,  where  God 
revealed  lo  him  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  mysterioui;  dreams  of  his 
two  companions  in  captivity.  One  of  the  two,  chief  butler  of  the  king, 
was  soon  ceslored  to  the  favour  of  his  master,  as  Joseph  had  foretold  ; 
but  he  did  not,  as  he  had  promised,  remember  Joseph.  Two  yeais 
later,  however,  the  king,  in  tds  turn,  having  seen  in  a  dream  seven  lean 
kine,  and  seven  withered  ears  of  corn,  which  eat  up  seven  fet  kine,  and 
seven  fall  ears  of  com,  was  much  disturbed,  and  desired  that  the  vi^on 
should  be  interpreted  to  him.  The  chief  butler  then  remembered  the 
Hebrew  slave  who  had  so  truly  predicted  his  own  and  his  companion's 
fate.  Joseph  was  brought  out  of  prison  and  presented  to  the  kir^,  and 
informed  him  that  seven  years  of  &mine  should  succeed  seven  years 
of  plenty.  Let  us  here  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  number  of  years — 
seven — must  not  be  taken  literally.  The  number  seven  was  used  by 
the  Egyptians  as  an  indeterminate  number  ;  the  vision  of  seven  (at  and 
seven  lean  kine  would  the  more  naturally  present  itself  lo  the  mind  of 
the  king,  because  the  "  seven  cows  belonging  to  the  divine  bull  "  were 
among  the  most  important  symbols  of  Egyptian  Paganism.'  And  also 
in  an  F^yptian  inscription,  dating  from  the  twelfth  dynasty  (we  shall 
explain  this  expression  in  our  Third  Book),  and,  consequently,  many 
centuries  older  than  Joseph,  the  governor  of  a  province  boasts  of  having 
provided  granaries  to  meet  the  wants  of  seven  years  ;  that  is,  granaries 
capable  of  supplying  many  successive  years  of  scarcity. 

2.  Egypt,  at  the  time  when  Joseph  was  taken  there,  was  divided  into 
two  kingdoms,  in  consequence  of  events  which  we  shall  relate  in  our 
Third  Book,  in  the  history  of  that  country.  It  had  its  own  native-born 
princes  only  in  the  Thebaid.  Lower  Egypt  had  been  occupied  for 
many  i^tories  by  invaders  of  Canaasitish  race,  known  by  the  name  of 
Shepherds,  who  had  at  last  adopted  Egyptian  manners,  and  had  estab- 
lished a  dynasty  of  princes  of  their  own  blood.  It  was  before  one  of 
these  kings,  named  Apopbis,  or  Apepi,  that  Joseph  was  brought.  He 
had  not,  and  was  not  likely  to  have,  the  same  repugnance  as  an  Egyp- 
tian for  the  services  of  a  stranger,  for  he  himself  was  likewise  of  foreign 
origin.  Struck  with  the  counsel  of  Joseph,  and  with  his  wisdom,  the 
king  judged  that  no  one  could  be  found  better  able  to  meet  the  predicted 
scourge  than  a  man  so  favoured  by  heaven.  He  put  a  ring  on  his  finger, 
a  golden  collar  on  his  neck  (a  mark  of  honour  frequently  mentioned  in 

*  Egyptian  "Funeral  Ritual,"  chap,  cxlix. 
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the  monuments  of  Egypt),  clothed  him  with  a  robe  of  fine  linen,  and 
made  him  ride  in  a.  chariot,  accompanied  by  a  herald,  who  proclaimed 
to  all  the  people  to  bow  the  knee  before  him,  for  that  he  was  chosen 
governor  of  all  the  land  of  E^pt.  The  king  conferred  on  Joseph  an 
Egyptian  name,  which  sonifies  "  sustainer  of  the  world  "  {Zap&-H-iii); 
that  is,  nourisher  of  the  counlty,  for,  in  the  Egyptian  language,  the 
country  {tAe  country  Egypt),  and  the  world  were  expressed  by  the  same 
word  (/e).  The  new  minister  married  the  daughter  of  a  priest  of 
Heliopolis,  named  Pelephra,  the  same  as  his  old  roaster ;  her  name  was, 
as  the  Bible  tells  us,  Asenath,  that  is,  "the  precious  Neith."  Ndth 
was  an  Egyptian  goddess.  By  this  marri^e  Joseph  had  two  sons, 
Manasseh  and  Ephraim. 

3.  Joseph  collected,  in  public  granaries  ctmsfmcted  for  the  purpose, 
a  part  of  the  superabundant  harvest  of  the  years  of  plenty,  and  dis- 
tributed it  on.  the  king's  part  among  the  Egyptians  in  the  years  of 
famine.  In  return  for  this  provision,  and  the  assistance  which  had  saved 
them,  the  son  of  Jacob  required  that  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  should 
surrender  to  the  king  what  lawyers  would  call  the  ' '  fee  simple  "  of  their 
lands,  paying  a  quit  rent  of  one-fifth  of  the  produce  for  the  right  of 
tenancy.  The  priests  were  exempt,  because  they  were  entitled  to  main- 
tenance froin  the  public  granaries. 

The  provision  created  by  the  foresight  of  Joseph  was  so  considerable, 
thai  he  could  not  only  feed  the  entire  people  of  Lower  Egypt  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  famine,  but  was  able  to  sell  com  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  countries  where  the  famine  made  itself  felt.  It  was 
then  that  his  brothers  came,  sent  by  Jacob  into  Egypt  to  buy  food.  At 
their  second  visit,  he  made  himself  known  to  them,  forgave  them,  and 
invited  all  his  family  to  reside  in  Egypt.  In  this  he  only  put  in 
practice  the  common  policy  of  the  Pharaohs,  which  had  always  been  to 
attract  the  tribes  of  Palestine  and  Syria  as  colonists,  into  the  land  of 
Delta,  m  order  that  a  scientific  system  of  agriculture  might  gradually 
and  laboriously  recldm  the  marsh  land.  And  this  policy,  which  had 
been  that  of  the  indigenous  sovereigns,  was  to  a  still  greater  degree  that 
of  the  Shepherd  Kmgs,  whose  greatest  interest  was  to  estabUsh  in  their 
states  a  non-E^jrptian  element  to  assure  themselves  of  support  agiunst 
B.  national  reaction 

4.  Jacob,  with  all  that  were  his,  accepted  the  invitation  of  Joseph. 
He  was  then  1 30  years  old  Pharaoh  received  them  with  fevour,  and 
established  them  m  the  Ian  i  of  Goshen,  which  we  believe  to  have  been 
the  territory  around  the  present  city  of  Belbeis,  on  the  frontier  line  of 
the  Delta  and  the  desert,  N.  N,  E.  of  Memphis,  and  of  the  modem  city  of 
Cairo.  There  Jacob  died,  seventeen  years  after  his  settlement.  On  his 
death-bed  he  blessed  his  sons,  and  declared  that  the  inheritance  of  the 
Divine  promises  to  the  race  of  Abraham,  and  the  position  of  head  of  the 
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femily  should  fall  to  Judah,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  three  elder  brother, 
Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Levi,  who  hiid  proved  themselves  unworthy  of  it 
by  their  crimes.  His  body,  embalmed  in  the  Egyptian  manner,  was 
conveyed  to  the  tomb  of  Abraham,  at  Hebron.  Joseph  lived  on  for 
half  a  century,  and  always  remained  the  active  protector  of  the  Israelite 
colony.  He,  at  last,  in  his  turn,  died  at  the  age  of  1 10  years,  and 
before  his  death,  took  an  oalh  of  such  of  his  brethren  as  survived  him, 
that  his  embalmed  body  should  be  tattled  up  into  the  laiuJ  of  Canaan 
when  the  children  of  Israel  left  Egypt. 


Section  IV  — The  Israelites  in  Egypt,  and  the  Exodus. 
I.  The  Hebrews  remained  430  years  m  the  fertile  land  of  Goshen, 
and  there  multiplied  exceedingly  They  formed  a  small  nation,  separated 
firom  the  Egyptians  by  their  manners,  Iheir  religious  worship,  their 
language,  and  theic  patnaichal  government.  The  Bible  is  silent  on 
the  period,  following  immediately  on  the  death  of  Joseph  and  his 
brethren,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Hebrews  remained  isolated  from  the 
Egyptians.  Their  bu-iness  as  shepherds,  their  nomadic  habits,  held  in 
scorn  by  the  native  bom  Egyptian  population,  had  lixed  between  the 
two  peoples  an  insurmountable  barrier.  The  patriarchal  worship  was  not, 
in  truth,  preserved  in  its  primitive  purity,  but  the  idolatrous  worship  of 
the  Egyptians  was  too  much  opposed  to  the  traditions  of  the  Israelites 
to  permit  its  spread  among  the  latter  people.  The  children  of  Israel 
preserved  a  remembrance  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob,  though  they  had  but  a  very  confiised  idea  of  that  God.  Subject 
to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  they  were  nevertheless  governed  by  Ihdr  own 
proper  chiefs.  The  tribes  were  divided  into  families,  each  of  which  had 
its  "Zaken  "  (Exodus  iii.  iS),  or  Sheikh;  and  these  heads  of  families  were 
under  the  orders  of  the  superior  chiefe  of  their  respective  tribes,  called 
in  Egyptian  "Hak."  With  these  were  also  other  of&cers  bearing  the 
title  of  "Shoterim"  (Exodus  v.  14),  or  Scribes,  who,  although  chosen  from 
the  race  of  Israel,  represented  among  them  the  authority  of  the  Egyp- 
tian government,  and  were  personally  responsible  for  the  collection  of 
the  imposts  Imd  on  the  Hebrew  colony. 

2.  Nevertheless,  the  hfe  of  the  IsraeUtes  in  Egypt  was  far  from  being 
at  all  times  as  happy  as  it  had  been  at  first.  Great  revolutions  had  taken 
place  in  the  country,  which  we  shall  relate  in  detail  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  ^ypt-  The  stranger  kings  had  been  driven  out  of  Lower  Egypt ; 
the  unity  of  the  country  and  its  fiiU  independence  bad  been  re-esta- 
blished ;  a  native  dynasty,  a  glorious  dynasty,  warlike  and  victorious, 
had  mounted  the  throne.  These  kings  appear  to  have  left  the  Hebrews 
in  peace,  and  even  to  have  favoured  them.     It  even  seems  that  the 
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children  of  Israel  were  concerned  on  several  occasions  in  the  early 
Asiatic  campaigns  of  that  dynasty,  and  had  taken  advantage  of  that 
circumstance  to  attempt  to  make  settlements  in  the  land  promised  to 
their  race — attempts  which  foiled.  Thus  mention  is  made  of  an  expedi- 
tion of  the  sons  of  Ephraim  against  Ibe  people  of  Gath,  whose  catlle 
they  tried  to  drive  off  but  who  slew  them  (t  Chron  i"  21)  A 
g  E  hrajm  al  th  naa  ro 

Las  cd,  m  ah 

J      lh  th         m    ry 


h  ed  so  as 

because  of  their  number  and  their  ongin,  were  exposed  to  the  most 
unjust  and  cruel  persecutions.  The  Pharaoh,  who  commenced  to  per- 
secute them  with  the  viewof  reducing  their  power,  was  called  Ramses, 
as  we  know  irom  documents  of  Egyptian  ongin.  He  was  a  warlike 
prince,  and  at  the  same  time  an  implacable  despot  and  tyrant.  He 
overburdened  the  Israelites  with  work,  and  employed  them  under  task- 
masters in  all  the  rough  operations  of  the  building  of  cities  It  was  Oie 
custom  of  the  kings  of  E^ypt  to  employpri'ionersof  viar  in  forced  labour 
of  this  kind  ;  paintings  in  many  Egyptian  tombs  represent  scenes  where 
prisoners  of  Semitic  race  are  seen  making  bricks  and  building  walls, 
under  the  eye  of  the  Egyptian  superihtendents,  armed  with  long  whips 
— scenes  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  story  of  the  BiWe  as  to  the 
servitude  of  the  Israelites.  A  hiercslyphie  inscription,  dated  in  the 
reign  of  Ramses,  enumerates  the  populations  thus  employed  on  public 
works,  and  mentions  amongst  them  the  Aberiou,  or  Hebrews.  They 
built  in  their  servitude  two  cities  to  the  east  of  the  Delta,  Pithom  and 
Raamses,  tlie  last  so-called  afier  the  name  of  the  king,  cities  which  are 
both  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Egyptian  monuments.  Pharaoh  had 
hoped  to  crash  the  Israelites  by  force  of  bad  treatment.  Seeing,  on  the 
contrary,  Ihat  their  number  went  on  always  increasing,  he  ordered  all 
the  male  in&nts  that  were  bom  to  be  thrown  into  the  Nile. 

3.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Moses  came  into  the  world  ;  he  was  the  son 
of  Amramand  Joehebed,  both  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  who  had  already  had 
two  children,  a  son  named  Aaron  and  a  daughter  named  Miriam.  His 
mother  hid  him  three  months.  At  last,  no  longer  able  to  conceal  his 
exposed  him  on  the  bank  of  the  river  in  an  ark,  covered 

*  See  Book  HI.,  ch.  iii.,  sec.  2-5. 
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with  bitumen  and  pitch.  The  daughter  of  Pliaraoh,  whom  the  historian 
JosephuEi  calls  Thermouthis  (in  Egyptian  T-ouer-maut,  "  the  great 
mother  "),  going  down  to  bathe,  saw  the  ark  and  rescued  the  child,  for 
whom  Jochebed  offered  herself  as  nurse.  She  gave  him  the  name  of 
Moses,  which  meaia  "drawn  out  of  the  water."  Afterwards,  when 
the  child  was  grown,  the  mother  brought  him  back  to  the  princess,  who 
caused  him  to  be  educated  at  court.  Holy  Scripture  says  nothing  about 
the  youth  of  Moses  and  Ms  education ;  but  we  may,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  confidence,  receive  the  Jewish  tradition  related  by  Josephus 
(Jos.  Anl.  II.,  ix.  S).  According  to  that  tradition,  the  princess  caused 
the  child,  whom  she  had  saved  from  the  Nile,  to  be  educated  by  the 
priests  in  all  the  science  of  the  Egyptians,  and  she  was  also  compelled  to 
protect  hrm  from  the  plots  of  the  sacerdotal  caste,  and  from  the  diviners 
who  predicted  to  the  king  that  Egypt  would  have  reason  lo  dread  that 
child.  He  was,  also,  according  to  the  same  authority,  taught  warlike 
arts,  and  held  an  important  command  in  an  expedition  to  Ethiopia. 

4,  The  lavouc  he  enjoyed  at  court  did  not  prevent  Moses,  on 
teaching  manhood,  ficm  feeling  senably  the  oppression  of  his  country- 
men ;  he  often  went  among  them  to  console  them.  One  day,  in  his 
indignation,  he  killed  an  Egyptian  who  was  beating  a  Hebrew. 
Threatened  with  the  consequence  of  this  deed,  he  fled  into  Arahia 
Petrsea.  Whilst  he  was  there,  wandering  as  a  fiigitive,  he  once,  finding 
himself  in  the  vicinity  of  a  Midianitish  tribe,  had  occa^on  to  defend  the 
seven  daughters  of  Jethro,  chief  and  priest  of  the  tribe,  who  had  come 
to  water  their  father's  flocks,  from  the  violence  of  the  shepherds  who 
wished  to  drive  thero  away  from  the  well.  Jethro  havii^  learned  firom 
his  daughters  the  generous  conduct  of  Moses,  invited  him  to  his  home, 
and  offered  him  hospitality.  Moses  consented  to  live  with  Jethro,  who 
gave  him  as  a  wife  his  daughter  Zipporah.  Moses  passed  many  years 
among  the  Midianites,  leading  the  life  of  a  shepherd.  During  that 
lime  no  change  had  occurred  in  the  situation  of  his  brethren  in  I^ypt. 
Another  king,  who  the  monuments  tell  us  was  named  Merenphtah, 
had  mounted  the  throne,  but  he  continued,  with  r^ard  to  the  Hebrews, 
the  iniquitous  system  of  his  predecessor.  In  solitude  by  his  flocks  and 
herds  Moses  could  meditate  on  the  lot  of  the  IsraeUtes  ;  patriarchal 
traditions  filled  his  mind,  and  the  thought  of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  his 
fethers,  was  ever  present  with  him. 

5.  One  day,  when  he  had  wandered  near  Mount  Horeb,  he  saw  a 
bush  which  was  on  fire,  and  was  not  consumed.  Not  being  able  to 
account  for  this  wonder,  he  turned  aside  to  examine  it  more  closely,  but 
he  heard  a  voice  from  the  midst  of  the  bush  which  told  him  that  he 
stood  on  ground  sanctified  by  the  presence  of  God  himself  We  con- 
ader  the  facts  of  Sacred  History  here  only  in  a  purely  and  exclusively 
historical   aspect ;    and,  therefore,  do  not  insert  the  sublime  diali^ue 
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wMch  the  Bible  gives  between  Moses  and  the  Lord.  All  the  senti- 
ments of  the  future  liberator,  his  faith  in  God,  his  distrust  of  his 
own  abilities,  his  hesitation,  are  depicted  in  this  dialc^e  in  which  God, 
to  use  the  expression  of  Bossuet,  "  made  himself  more  fully  known  to 
this  great  man  than  he  ever  had  before  to  any  human  being,"  God 
commanded  Moses  to  return  to  Egypt,  and  revealed  to  him  that  he 
had  been  chosen  to  deliver  his  people  from  slavery,  and  to  make  theni 
know  the  God  of  their  fathers  anew  as  the  Absolute  Bong — "  I  AM 
THAT  I  AM,"  such  is  the  name  under  which  God  was  pleased  to  cause 
Himself  to  be  announced  to  His  people,  in  making  Himself  known  as 
the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob. 

6.  Moses  then  rejoined  his  brother  Aaron,  whose  assistance  he  had 
been  promised  by  the  Divine  voice  in  the  burning  bush,  and  who,  more 
eloquent  than  himself,  was  to  be  the  interpreter  of  inspirations  from  on 
high,  to  the  Hebrews  and  to  the  king  of  Egypt.  They  returned  at  once 
to  Egypt,  and  after  having  assembled  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
to  encourage  them  and  ensure  their  obedience,  they  presented  them- 
selves before  Pharaoh.  Although  they  had  only  demanded  for  their 
countrymen  leave  to  go  and  sacrifice  in  the  desert,  their  request  was 
contemptuously  refiised,  and  far  from  permiMing  the  least  relaxation  to 
the  people  of  Israel,  the  labours  imposed  on  them  were  increased. 
Then  God,  by  the  ministry  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  inflicted  on  the  country 
the  various  scourges  so  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  plagues  of 
Egypt.  The  evils  which  then  were  sent  to  afflict  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
and  terrify  the  Egyptians  are  thus  enumerated  in  the  Bible  ; — 1st.  The 
waters  of  the  Nile  became  red  like  blood,  and  the  river  stank,  so  that 
the  Egyptians  di^ed  round  about  the  river  for  water  to  drink,  and. 
Frogs  multiplied  so  as  to  cover  all  the  land,  and  to  become  an  insupport- 
able nuisance  to  the  people.  3rd.  Clouds  of  lice  tormented  both  men 
and  beasts.  4th.  Swarms  of  nojdous  insects  infested  the  houses  and 
fields,  and  damaged  the  harvests.  5lh.  An  epizootic  disease  carried 
off  the  greater  part  of  the  cattle.  6th.  Boils  broke  out  on  the  bodies 
both  of  man  and  beast.  7th.  A  terrible  hailstorm,  accompanied  by 
lightning  and  thimder,  ravaged  the  country.  8th.  Clouds  of  locusts 
came  up  and  devoured  all  that  the  hail  had  left.  9th,  Thick  darkness, 
produced  possibly  by  clouds  of  sand  which  the  wind  brought  from  the 
desert,  covered  the  whole  of  Egypt,  lOtb.  A  sudden  epidemic  cairied 
off  the  first-bom  of  each  family.  These  plagues,  it  must  be  remarked, 
are  such  as  from  time  to  time  occur  in  the  climate  of  Egypt,  What 
made  them  miracidous  was  their  extraordinary  violence,  and  that  they 
followed  each  other  with  such  rapidity  at  the  call  of  Moses,  More  than 
once  the  kmg,  touched  with  repentance  or  fear,  entreated  the  two 
brothers  to  obtain  from  God  the  cessation  of  these  disasters ;  but  no 
sooner  had  the  plague  ceased,  than  the  hardness  of  his  heart  returned. 
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At  last,  the  death  of  the  first-bom  throughout  his  Idngdom,  and  of  his 
own  son,  broke  his  resolution,  and  he  allowed  Israel  to  go.  On  the 
night  of  their  departure,  Moses  instituted,  in  memory  of  that  event,  the 
feast  of  the  Passover ;  the  Hebrews  ajnounted  then  to  6oo,cx>o  adult 
men,  without  counting  women  and  cliildren.  They  all  set  out  under 
the  leadership  of  Moses. 

7.  Thrir  march  was  necessarily  very  slow,  they  were  three  days  in 
gaining  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea,  by  a  route  and  by  stations  which  are 
diiBcult  now  to  determine  precisely.  Pharaoh,  changing  his  mind,  and 
regrettit^  the  permission  which  he  had  given  them  to  depart,  pursued 
after  them  with  6ao  war  chariots,  and  a  great  mass  of  infantry.  He 
overtook  them  on  the  sea  shore.  The  Hebrews  had  before  them  on  the 
east  the  sea,  to  the  right  and  left  inaccessible  mountains,  and  behind 
them  they  saw  the  Egyptian  army.  Without  miraculous  assistance 
they  were  lost.  Already  they  had  abandoned  themselves  to  despair, 
when  Moses  promised  them,  on  behalf  of  the  Almighty,  a  wonderful 
deliverance.  When  night  came  on,  Moses  stretched  out  his  hand  over 
the  sea,  a  wolent  tempest  from  the  east  began  to  blow,  separated  the 
waters  of  the  giilf  at  the  place  where  the  Israelites  were  encamped,  and 
opened  a  passage  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  which  were  rolled  back  on 
each  side.  The  Hebrews  at  once  entered  the  road  thus  miraculously 
opened,  and  the  whole  night  was  occupied  in  the  passage,  which  took 
place  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Attaka.  The  esact 
spot  it  is  now  impossible  to  identify,  but  as  the  Red  Sea  at  this  period 
probably  extended  many  miles  north  of  the  present  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Suez  (the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  Sea  (Is.  xi.  15),  whichhas  been  dried 
up),  and  was  much  nairowf 
the  balance  of  probability  sf 
sea  at  this  narrower  part. 

The  Egyptians  venlur  liigi  be  th 

gulf,  with  their  chariots  ha 

roll,  and  the  advance  ry      ffi  m 

Moses  agiin  extended  h  h    se       A  d 

ceased  to  blow,  and  the     sea         rued      his  st     gth  cu     ff 

retreat  of  the  Egyptian  ed 

It  is  generally  added  P  pe 

army,  but  this  is  one  o  rp 

ments,  which  are  too  B  rv  ed 

Volume  says  nothing  of  the  k  nd  ,  nor  do  anj  of  Is  esi-re.Eions  juslifj, 
or  give  any  gpjund  for,  such  an  assertion.  The  army,  not  the  king,  was 
engulfed ;  and,  in  fact,  we  shall  see  in  the  chapter  on  the  History  of 
Egypt  that  the  Pharaoh  Merenphtah  survived  this  disaster,  and  died  in 
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Section  V.— The  Israelites  at  Sinai. 

I.  It  was  not  without  deep  conaideration  and  mature  reflection  that 
Moses  had  conducted  the  Israelites  towards  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Penin- 
suk  of  Sinai.  The  shortest  and  easiest  route  from  i^ypt  to  the  land  of 
Canaan  was  northward  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  past 
Rhinocorura  (El  Arish)  to  Gaza.  But  this  road  was  throughout  its 
whole  extent  guarded,  by  strong  fortresses,  garrisoned  by  ^^yptian 
troops,  who  could  have  opposed  the  passage  of  the  Hebrews  (Ex.  xiii. 
17).  The  army  of  Pharaoh,  accustomed  to  use  that  road  on  ils  expe- 
ditions into  Asia,  would  easily  have  overtaken  them,  and  as  undoubtedly 
have  cut  them  to  pieces.  Moreover,  it  would  hare  been  imprudent  in 
the  highest  degree  to  bring  the  people  of  Israel,  debased  by  long  con- 
tinued slavery,  and  with  no  practice  in  the  use  of  arms,  directly  into 
collision  with  the  warlike  Canaanitish  nations,  who,  if  the  war  had 
been  prolonged,  could  have  called  for  the  powerful  assistance  of  the 
King  of  Egypt,  at  that  time  their  sovereign.  Moreover,  before  entering 
into  possession  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  forming  an  independent 
state,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Hebrews  to  serve  an  apprentice- 
ship, and  to  be  regenerated  in  solitude.  To  become  worthy  of  its  high 
destinies,  it  was  necessary  for  the  nation  to  be  kept  separate  for  some 
time  in  the  desert,  far  away  from  the  Pagan  populations,  in  the  midst 
of  whom  it  had  so  long  lived  ;  and,  above  all,  from  the  vices  of  cities. 
In  this  way  only  could  feith  in  the  God  of  their  fathers,  so  long  foi^otten 
in  this  slavery,  be  re-awakened  among  them.  It  was  only  in  this  way  that 
it  was  possible  for  Moses  to  form  a  new  people,  obedient  to  the  Divine 
will,  to  give  them  laws,  lo  subject  them  to  discipline,  and  to  put  them  in 
a  condition,  not  only  to  conquer  the  land  which  the  Lord  had  promised 
them,  but  to  estabUsh  themselves  there,  so  as  to  be  able  to  fulfil  the 
sublime  destiny  to  which  Providence  had  called  Ihem.  Such  were  the 
reasons  which  decided  Moses,  gnided  by  Divine  inspiration,  to  lead  the 
children  of  Israel  into  the  desert  of  Sinai;  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible, 
any  rencontre  with  hostile  nations ;  to  keep  them  there  as  long  as  was 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  the  law  and  the  complete  organisa- 
tion of  the  nation ;  and,  finally,  to  lead  them  to  the  south-eastern 
frontier  of  Palestine,  which  was  not  covered  by  Egyptian  fortresses. 

2.  The  enterprise  offered,  moreover,  enormous  difficulties  ;  and  the 
constant  and  direct  aid  of  Providence  could  alone  ensure  ils  success. 
We  have  already  stated  what  was  the  number  of  the  Hebrews  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus.  But  they  were  not  alone  ;  the  Bible  tells  us  that 
a  mixed  multitude  of  people  had  followed  them.  These  were,  to  all 
appearance,  people  of  tribes  foreign  to  the  Egyptian   race,  who  also 
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b      g     pp    ssed,  had  seized  this  opportunity  to  free  themselves   from 

d        We   cannot  therefore  estimate  below  three  millions  the 

n      b  dividuala  who  followed  Moses.      This  immense  multitude 

If  with  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  in  a  desert  which  barely 

ff    d  d  a   wanty  pasturage  and  little  water  to    the  few  Arab  tribes 

h      and    ed  there.  From  the  very  first,  God  began  to  provide  for  the 

b       n     of  His  people,  by  causing  Moses  to  sweeten  the  bitter  water 

Mar  h     a  station  which  seems   to  correspond  to   the  situation  of 

H  wara  a  short  distance  south  of  the  place  where  the  Israelites  passed 

h    sea —     place  where  the   water  to  this  very  day  is  unfit  to  drink 

n   a       un     of  its  bitterness.     Afterwards,    when   ihey   had  left  tlie 

un  Elim  to  cross  the  desert  of  Sin,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

R  p    dm,  near  Mount  Ilorcb,  God  sent  a  flight  of  quails,  of  which 

the  people  ate  loo  greedily;  and  he  made  water  to  come  out  of  a  rock 

in  the  valley,  now  called  Wady  Mokatteb,  a  miracle  which,  at  a  later 

time,  was  repeated  to  save  the  people  from  certain  death. 

It  was  then  also  that  God  began  to  shower  down  manna,  which  fur- 
nished the  Hebrews  with  food  during  the  forty  years  they  were  detained 
in  the  desert  as  a  punishment  for  their  want  of  faith.  Manna  fell  every 
morning  in  the  camp.  Every  one  collected  quickly  (for  it  melted  with 
the  first  rays  of  the  sun)  the  quantity  required  for  the  day's  consump- 
tion, but  not  mote,  for  by  the  next  day  it  became  putrid.  Neverthe- 
less, on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  enough  for  two  days  might  be  gathered 
without  fear  of  its  spoiling,  in  order  that  they  might  scrupulously 
observe  the  day  consecrated  to  the  Lord.  The  country  in  which  we 
must  seek  for  the  desert  of  Sin  has  even  now  many  tamarisk  shrubs, 
from  the  branches  of  which  a  resinous  aubstimce  exudes  when  punctured 
by  an  insect.  This  the  Arabs  of  the  country  eat,  instead  of  honey,  with 
bread;  and  modem  writers  have  named  this  "manna."  Several 
travellers  have  also  found  a  species  of  manna  which  seems  to  fall  fhim 
the  sky,  aud  attaches  itself  to  stones,  bushes,  and  shrubs  ;  this  is  the 
vegetable  mamia  carried  about  by  the  wind.  May  we  suppose  this  to 
be  the  substance  which  fed  the  Hebrews?  In  any  case,  the  natural 
facts  observed  by  travellers  are  insufficient  to  explain  the  Bible  narra- 
tive ;  for  this  manna  is  only  found  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  only 
during  the  months  of  June  and  July ;  whilst,  according  to  the  Bible, 
the  Hebrews  gathered  what  was  their  principal  article  of  food  every 
day  for  forty  years,  and  over  the  whole  of  thtdr  route,  as  far  as  Edrei 
and  Gilgal.  Moreover,  the  quantity  is  very  lai  short  of  what  would 
suffice  to  feed  so  great  a  mitltitnde  of  m  n 

The  Hebrews  were  still  a     i^  ph  I  1  tn  the)   we  e   att    L  d 

by  the  Amalekites,  one  of  the  n      nd  p     e  f ul  t  Le.     f 

Arabia  Proper,  who  were  des    nldfo      \  dhoha      In 

mentioned  in  the  story  of  the         qu    t       f  Lh  d    1     n  (j   J  i. 
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the  victory  to  the  Israelites,  who  were  led  to  battle  by  Joshua,  the 
future  conqueror  of  the  Promised  Land. 

Having  left  Rephidim,  the  children  of  Israel  arrived,  the  third 
month  after  their  departure  from  Egypt,  at  Monnt  SinM,  where  God 
gave  them  the  Law,  announced  by  the  roar  of  thunder,  by  lightning, 
and  clouds  and  smoke  which  covered  the  mountain.  He  promalgated 
first  the  fundamental  duties  of  man  towards  God,  his  neighbour,  and 
himself ,  that  which  we  call  the  Decalogue,  or  Ten  Commandments. 
To  these  w  ere  added  very  many  precepts  more  in  detail,  and  the  people 
promised  to  obey  the  Law  of  the  Lord. 

Eut  when  Moses  had  retumed  to  Sinai,  where  be  was  lost  to  siyht 
enveloped  in  a  cloud,  and  where  he  remained  forty  days  and  forty 
nights,  receiving  the  commands  which  God  gave  him  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  His  worship,  the  ignorant  and  liikle  people  of  Israel  had  not 
patience  to  submit  to  this  first  and  easy  proof  of  their  fidelity  to  the 
supreme  law  which  was  about  to  be  thdr  national  institution,  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  their  constitution.  During  the  short  absence 
of  the  prophet  they  foi^ot  both  the  majesty  of  God,  who  had  deli- 
lered  them  from  slavery,,  and  their  own  covenant.  They  said  to 
Aaron,  "Make  us  gods,  which  shall  go  before  us."  Aaron  made 
them  a  golden  calf,  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  worship  of  Apis ; 
and  the  Israelites,  when  they  saw  it,  said,  "These  be  thy  gods,  O 
Israel,  which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  Aaron 
built  an  altar,  and  offered  victims  to  this  abominable  idol.  Moset, 
interceded  with  the  Lord,  that  this  impious  and  faithless  people  should 
not  be  annihilated ;  but,  in  the  transport  of  his  indignation,  he  threw 
down  and  broke  on  the  ground  the  tables  of  stone  on  which  God  himself 
had  written  (be'  Law.  He  cast  the  idol  into  the  fire,  and  sent  the  tribe 
of  Levi  to  fall  on  those  rebels  against  the  Divine  Law— the  law  of  the 
nation  itself,  that  God  had  miraculously  freed,  and  almost,  as  il  were, 
created.  A  great  number  fell  by  the  sword.  Other  tables  of  stone 
were  made  by  Moses,  by  the  Lord's  command,  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments were  written  on  them  afresh. 

Suction  VL — The  Law  of  Moses.* 
I.  We  cannot  here  explain  in  all  its  details  the  legislation  dictated 
to  Moses  at  various  times  by  the  Divine  Word,  and  destined  to  teach 
the  Hebrew  people  the  essential  principles  of  faith,  laws  and  morality, 
the  forms  of  worship,  political  and  civil  institutions,  which  were  (o  make 
them  a  separate  people  among  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world.  But 
it  is  at  least  necessary  to  explain  here,  as  briefly  as  possible,  its  funda- 
mental principles  and  most  essential  provisions. 

*  See  MiCHAELls  "  Mosaisehes  Recht,"  Franklorl,  ijjf. 
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The  Mosaic  Law  presents  the  spectacle,  unique  in  the  liLstory  of  the 
world,  of  a  legislation  which  was  complete  from  the  origin  of  a  nation, 
and  sntiastcd  for  long  ages.  In  spite  of  frequent  infractions,  it 
was  always  restored,  even  although  in  its  very  sublimity  it  was  iu 
direct  opposition  to  the  coarse  inclinations  of  the  people  whom  it 
governed.  He  alone  could  impose  it  on  the  Israelites  who  could  say, 
"I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,"  and  confirm  the  words  by  forty  years  of 
miracles.  Doubtless,  there  are  in  this  code  some  things  which  do  not 
bear  the  direct  imprint  of-  the  Divme  perfection ;  we  find  sanction 
given  there  to  customs  imperfect,  or  even  to  be  regretted,  which  had 
formerly  existed  among  a  people  who  had  come  out  from  the  midst  of 
idolaters.  These  the  law  partly  tolerated  (compare  Matt.  ids.  8  ; 
Mark  x.  4),  confining  itself  to  prescribing  rules  for  restraining  abuses. 

But  however  fir  it  ma\  be  from  that  evangelical  perfection,  reserved 
for  an  epoch  nhen  the  example  of  the  SaMour  and  the  institutioa  of 
sacraments  might  give  to  the  human  race  a  moral  puiier  previously 
unknown,  the  Law  of  Moses  yet  surpasses,  by  the  distance  of  heaven 
from  earth,  the  institutions  of  all  ancient  nations,  without  excepting 
those  who  surpassed  the  Hebiews  in  quickness  of  intellect  or  elevation 
of  character 

1.  The  fundimentil  principle  of  this  legi'^lation  is  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  God  o\er  the  people  of  Isriel  {1  Sim  viii  7,  xii.  12). 
He  was  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word  their  Soveragn ,  and  all 
other  authority,  both  in  political  anl  civ  il  afi^iirs,  was  suhoiUmate  to  the 
continual  acknowledgment  of  His  own.  The  other  powers  were  mstituled 
by  God  to  administer  aflairs  in  accordance  with  Hia  laws,  but  were 
not  ordinarily  chosen  among  the  priests,  descendants  of  Aaron,  nor 
from  the  tribe  of  Levi,  consecrated  to  the  various  functions  of  public 
worship.  Each  tribe  (Ex.  xviii.  21—27)  had  its  civil  authorities, 
although  certain  causes  were  reserved  for  the  supreme  central  tri- 
bunal ;  but  the  unity  of  the  nation  was,  above  all,  founded  on  nnity 
in  faith  and  worship — on  the  mighty  recollections  recalled  each  year  by 
the  solemn  feasts ;  the  Passover,  or  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread 
(commemorating  the  Exodus  from  Egypt),  Pentecost  (the  Promulgation 
of  the  Law),  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  Tents  (the  Sojourn  in  the 
Desert).  The  one  tabernacle,  where  the  solemn  sacrifices  were  offered, 
and  where  was  deposited  the  Ark,  the  symbol  of  the  covenant  made 
between  God  and  His  people,  was  equally  the  political  and  religious 
centre  of  the  nation. 

3.  The  penal  laws  promulgated  by  Moses  allowed  neither  extraordi- 
nary punishments  nor  torture,  by  which  (miserable  heritage  of  Roman 
law)  modem  nations,  even  as  late  as  a  century  ago,  endeavoured  to  force 
confession  from  an  accused  person  by  the  infliction  of  pain.  The 
punishineiil  of  death  could  not  be  inflicted  on  the  testimony  of  a  single 
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witness  (Numb.  xxxv.  30 ;  Deut.  xvii.  6)  5  and  (contrary  to  she  political 
custom  of  Asia|,  the  punishment  of  a  father  did  not  entail  that  of  the 
children  (Deut.  xxiv  16)  But  idolatry  «hich  n  these  c»  ui  tries,  as 
in  every  or  nearly  eiery  other  was  indi  solublj  lonnected  with 
frightful  debauchery  —  idolatry  wh  ch  wai  both  in  affront  to  the 
Divmity  Itself  and  also  a  formal  attack  on  the  constitution  of  the 
nation  and  on  the  essential  condit  on  of  its  unit j  w  us  punished  with 
death{Deut  xin.  9  xvii  2— 5I  Thesamepumahmentwasaliodecreed 
for  divination  (Lei  ix  7)  another  form  of  idoHtrv  for  inctst  and 
unnatural  cnmes  for  rebellion  of  a  son  again'^t  hia  fitlier  (Deut.  xxi. 
18,  wff  )  for  stealing  and  selling  as  a  slave  a  free  man  (hx  yu.  16; 
Deut  i:kiv  7)  and  for  inhdel  ty  in  a  betrothed  or  married  woman. 
Morejier,  the  influence  of  the  almost  barbarous  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Israelites  are  very  apparent  in  some  of  the  penal  laws. 

By  the  side  of  most  equitable  regulations  as  to  theft  and  loss,  there 
are  others  of  most  implacable  severity — such  as  the  law  of  rel^iation 
applied  to  malicious  or  accidental  wounding — "  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for 
tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot "  (Ex.  xxi.  24 ;  hev.  xxh.  20). 
A  terrible  law,  but  one  which  possibly  in  its  administration  may  have 
been  commuted  for  a  pecuniary  fine.  The  murderer,  on  the  same 
principle,  was  punished  with  death  ;  but  here  the  ancient  rule  admitted 
of  no  composition  ;  even  in  the  case  of  involuntary  manslaughter ; 
however  acddentai  was  the  cause  of  death,  it  must  be  revenged  by  a 
death.  The  relations  of  the  victim  were  obliged,  as  a  pomt  of  honour, 
to  require  this  sanguinary  expiation  (Numb.  xxxv.  10 — 34).  Moses, 
unable  to  abolish  this  custom  entirely,  strove  to  find  means  of  ren- 
dering it  practically  inoperative.     He  established  cities  of  refuge. 

Six  cities  were  named  after  the  conquest  of  the  Promised  Land, 
three  on  either  bank  of  the  Jordan,  to  receive  those  who  fled  to  escape 
these  terrible  reprisals  ;  and  the  situations  of  the  towns,  the  facilities  of 
approach  to  them,  directions  placed  at  the  cross  roads,  all  contributed 
to  fadlitate  the  escape  of  the  fugitive.  On  his  arrival  within  the  gate 
of  the  protecting  city,  he  was  required  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  its 
elders  as  to  the  death  he  had  caused.  If  declared  gnllty  of  murder,  he 
was  given  up  to  the  members  of  the  family  of  the  deceased,  who,  in 
satisfying  their  vengeance,  were  only  ministers  of  justice.  If  pro- 
nounced innocent  he  was  admitted  to  the  city,  a  dwelhng  was  assigned 
him,  and  land  to  cultivate  for  his  subsistence.  If  he  left  the  precinct,  he 
was  exposed  to  the  revenge  of  the  relations  of  the  dead  man,  but  within 
the  precinct  they  could  not  strike  him  without  being  themselves  guilty 
of  murder.  And  not  only  did  the  legislator  impose  these  limits  of 
place  on  family  feuds,  he  also  limited  them  as  to  time.  At  the  death 
of  the  high  priest,  the  refiigees  could  return  home  without  fear  of 
future  molestation. 
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4  Property  m  land  was  subject  to  conditions,  restrictions  which,  in 
their  beneficent  wisdom,  must  have  often  recalled  to  the  Israelite  the 
ditei-t  and  special  gift  which  God  had  given  him,  in  employing  hia 
nation  to  chastise  the  corruption  of  the  Canaanites,  and  giving  him 
possession  of  their  temtonea  Not  only  was  the  tenth  part  of  the 
produce  (Lev  ssvii  z6 — 34,  Numb,  xviii.  2i),  a  sort  of  tax  levied  in 
the  name  of  God  himself  as  Sovereign  of  the  Hebrew  people,  set 
apart  for  the  support  of  the  Levltes,  who  were  escluded  by  law  from 
all  share  in  the  possession  of  the  land,  and  had  only  certcdn  cities  set 
apart  for  them  with  a  small  extent  of  town  lands,  but  every  seventh  or 
Sabbatical  year  the  land  rested,  and  the  natural  produce  without 
cidtivation  was  shared  with  servants  and  strangers  (Lev.  xxv.  I — 7). 
The  year  of  Jutilee  too  that  is  the  fiftieth  year  or  more  correctly  the 
ba    al      ar  ese  ng  ear 


ul  ran  th       ro 

an  ry  N   th 

father  exercise  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  children,  as  among 

the  Romans  (Deut.  xxi.  18—21). 

5.  But  the  Sabbatical  years  and  years  of  Jubilee  had  yet  another 
inlent  and  still  higher  aim — they  restored  liberty  to  all  Hebrew  slaves 
(Lev.  XXV.  40).  The  lol  of  a  slave  among  the  Israelites  was  not  in  the 
least  like  what  it  was  among  the  most  polished  of  ancient  European 
nations.  The  Law  of  Moses  punished  with  death  the  master  who  mur- 
dered his  slave  (Ex.  xxi.  20},  and  freed,  without  any  indemnity,  the 
slave  wounded  by  his  master  (Ex.  xxi.  26).  The  rest  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  of  the  feasts,  belonged  to  him  as  much  as  to  the  free  man.  "That 
thy  man-servant  and  ihy  maid-servant,"  s^d  the  law,  "may  rest  as 
well  as  thou ;"  and  it  added  this  touching  reason,  "  Remember  that 
thou  wast  a  servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt"  (Deut.  v.  14,  15 ;  xv.  15 ; 
xvi.  12  ;  xxiv.  18,  22).  Bui  this  servitude,  thus  lightened,  and  which 
could  only  arise  from  punishment  for  a  crime,  or  for  payment  of  a  debt 
by  the  labour  of  a  family  otherwise  insolvent — this  servitude  could  not 
in  any  case  exist  longer  than  six  years,  because  on  the  seventh  year,  by 
which,  it  seems,  we  must  understand  the  Sabbatical  year  {Dent.  xv. 
12  — iS),  the  Israelite  slave  recovered  his  liberty,  unless  he  refiised  it 
himself,  in  which  case  the  servitude  was  prolonged  to  the  next  Jubilee. 

It  is  true  that  foreign  slaves  were    excluded    from   this   beneficent 
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anangement,  tie  Hebrews  applying  to  them  the  laws  which  were  in 
force  among  their  own  nations  (Ex  xii  44  ;  Ley.  xxv,  44,  46).  But 
by  declaring  himself  a  p    te  yt  g  his  eyes  to  the  light  and 

embracing  the  Divine  La  ry   tranger  was  admitted  to  in 

equality  with  the  childre  T         ave  of  foreign  birth,  there- 

fore, found  himself,  by  t  conversion,  entitled  to  the 

benefit  of  all  provisions  m  nr    f  those  Hebrews  who  had 

fallen  to  the  condition  of   la 

6.  A  loan  by  an  Israe  gn      might  bear  interest  (Dent, 

ixiii.  20),  the  rate  of  wh  m     d  by  law  ;  the  matter  was, 

in  fact,  considered  as  a.      mm  cdon.     But  loans  between 

Israelites  were  to  be  mad    wi  h  t  (Ex.  xxii.  25  ;  Lev.  xxv. 

35 — 37)'  ^  people  leadin  ag  cu  hi         fe,  each  with  his  own  little 

property  would  not  borr  pe  but  from  necessity.      Now 

to  wish  capital'to  produ  ar  from  being  productive  in 

the  hands  of  the  borrow  as     self       sumed  for  the  wants  of  his 

family,  would  be  to  desi  m  out  of  the  property  of  the 

unfortunate,  to  traffic  in       m         un  such  a  ease,  interest,  how- 

ever small  its  amount,  is  d       ta  ry      The  pledge  was  the  object 

of  delicate  and  affecting     gu  D        xxiv.  10 — 13,17) — "When 

Ihou  dost  lend  thy  brother  anything,  thou  shalt  not  go  into  his  house  to 
fetch  his  pledge.  Thou  shalt  stand  abroad,  and  the  man  to  whom  thou 
dost  lend  sbali  bring  out  the  pledge  abroad  to  thee.  And  if  the  man 
be  poor,  Ihou  shalt  not  sleep  with  his  pledge.  In  any  case,  thou  shalt 
deliver  him  the  pledg;e  again  when  the  sun  goeth  down,  that  he  may 
sleep  in  his  own  raiment  and  bless  thee  ;  and  it  shal4  be  righteousness 

unto  thee  before  the  Lord  thy  God Thou  shalt  not  take  a  widow's 

raiment  to  pledge." 

J.  "The  most  perfect  charity  was  also  prescril>ed  to  the  Israelites 
towards  strangers,  contrary  to  the  customs  of  all  other  ancient  people. 
'  The  stranger  that  dwelleth  with  you  shall  be  unio  you  as  one  bom 
among  you,'  said  the  law,  'and  Ibou  shalt  love  Iiim  as  thyself ;  for 
ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt. '  They  had  a  share  of  the 
tithes,  and,  equally  with  the  widow  and  orphan,  had  the  right  of  glean- 
ing ;  a  right  formally  established  by  law.  Jewish  legislation  was 
essentially  partial  to  the  poor ;  it  forbade  usuiy,  commanded  alms- 
giving, prescribed  kindness  even  towards  animals,  and  admitted  the 
stranger  to  the  Temple  and  sacrifices.  Whatever  was  abased  and 
trodden  down  by  the  ancient  world,  was  elevated  by  the  Mosaic  Law. 
In  the  society  it  founded,  the  foreigner  was  no  longer  an  enemy ;  the 
slave  was  still  a  man ;  and  woman,  seated  honourably  by  the  side  of 
the  head  of  the  family,  was  there  treated  with  equal  consideration." — 

ROBIOU. 
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Section  VII. — The  Tabernacle. 

1.  The  law  once  piomulgaled,  Moses  oceupisd  Jiirnseif  in  organising 
the  exteniiil  and  visible  worship  of  Jehovah,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
institute  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  order  to  retain  in  the  faith  a  people 
fond  of  outward  pomps,  and  the  more  inclined,  from  that  very  love  of 
ceremonies,  to  relapse  into  idolatry.  He  communicated  his  Divine 
inspirations  on  this  subject,  first  to  Aaron  and  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes, 
then  to  the  whole  nation;  he  explained  to  them  the  plan  of  a  portable 
Temple,  in  which  worship  might  for  the  future  be  performed  for  the 
whole  nation. 

Aaron  and  his  fonr  sons  were  designated  as  the  priests  of  this  worship; 
and  the  duty  of  assisting  them  in  their  functions  was  assigned  to  the 
entire  tribe  of  Levi,  as  a  recompense  for  the  devotion  they  had 
manifested  for  the  cause  of  Divine  unity.  On  an  appeal  which  Moses 
made  to  the  generosity  of  the  nation,  materials — metals,  and  other 
valuables—  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  Tabernacle  (for  .so  it  is 
customary  to  call  this  portable  Temple),  the  altars,  sacred  vessels,  etc., 
were  contributed  in  abmidance.  Numerous  artificers  undertook  the 
task,  under  the  direction  of  two  artists,  Beialeel,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  Aholiab,  of  that  of  Dan.  The  work  advanced  rapidly,  and  on 
the  first  day  of  the  second  year  the  Tabernacle  was  erected  and  con- 
secrated. 

2.  It  resembled  the  very  handsome  tent  of  a  nomadic  chief,  but  the 
hangings  were  backed  by  a  irame-work  of  planks  to  make  them  firmer. 
The  edilice  was  oblong,  its  longer  sides  running  east  and  west,  and  was 
composed  of  the  Sanctuary  proper,  called  Mishcan  (habitation),  and 
of  a  large  court  surrounding  it  on  all  sides.  In  this  court,  in  the 
open  air,  was  the  altar  of  sacrifices,  of  wood  covered  with  bronze,  on 
which  the  slain  victims  were  burned,  and  the  great  basin  of  bronze, 
mounted  on  a  pedestal  of  the  same  metal,  in  which  the  priests  washed 
their  hands  and  feet  before  approaching  the  altar  or  entering  the 
sanctuary. 

The  Sanctuary  proper  was  divided  by  an  embroidered  veil  of  mag- 
nificent stufis  into  two  parts — the  Holy  Place,  and  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
The  Holy  Place  contained  the  sacred  utensils ;  the  table  of  shew-bread, 
made  of  wood  and  covered  with  gold,  on  which  were  placed,  every 
sabbath  day,  twelve  loaves  of  unleavened  bread  offered  by  the  twelve 
tribes;  the  famous  golden  candlestick  with  seven  branches;  and,  finally, 
the  small  portable  altar  of  wood  covered  with  golden  plates,  on  which 
incense  was  burned.  The  table  of  shew-bread  and  the  seven-branched 
candlestick  are  represented  on  the  arch  of  Titus  at  Rome,  among  the 
trophies  brought  from  Jerusalem  after  the  capture  of  that  city  by  the 
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Romans.  There  i';  alw,  in  several  Egyptian  monuments,  a  represen- 
tation of  a  table  of  ofTemvga,  from  which  it  appears  that  tlie  table  of 
shew-bread  was  copied 

The  Holy  of  Holies,  mto  whidi  the  High  Pnest  and  Moses  had 
alone  the  right  to  enter,  and  that  only  on  certain  fixe<J  days,  contained 
nothing  but  the  "  Ark  of  the  Covenant " —  the  symbol  of  the  covenant 
made  between  God  and  His  chosen  people.  It  was  of  veiy  durable 
wood  covered  with  plates  of  gold.  The  description  given  in  the  Book 
of  Exodus  is  very  obscure  and  incomplete,  but  everything  seems  to 
show  that  the  Ark  was  made  on  the  model  of  the  Naos,  or  portable 
wooden  chapels,  which  the  sanctuary  of  every  Egyptian  Temple  con- 
tained, and  which  their  bas-reliefs  often  represent. 

In  the  Naos,  or  Egyptian  Arks,  whose  doors  were  always  shut,  was 
enclosed  the  image,  hidden  from  profane  eyes,  of  the  Deity,  to  whom 
each  was  consecrated,  and  who  was  supposed  to  reside  there.  In  the 
Ark  of  the  Mosaic  Tabernacle  there  was  no  image  of  that  kind,  for  the 
Law,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  idolatry,  forbade  the  representation  of  God 
under  any  visible  and  material  figure  whatever.  Moses  had  placed 
there  the  two  stone  tables  of  the  Decalogue,  as  if  they  were  the  deed  of 
the  compact  between  God  and  the  IsraeUtes.  The  two  emblematical 
figures  which  covered  the  Ark  with  their  extended  wings,  and  which  the 
Bible  calls  Cherubim,  must  have  been,  from  their  name,  which  means 
bulls,  and  from  some  passages  which  attribute  to  them  a  human  face 
and  wings,  related  to  those  winged  human-headed  bulls  whose  gigantic 
images  have  been  found  at  the  doors  of  all  the  palaces  of  Assyria,  An 
additional  proof  of  this  fact  is  found  in  the  employment  ^f  the  word 
Kirub,  in  very  many  Assyrian  texts,  to  designate  these  winged  bulls, 
and,  in  an  extended  sense,  the  gateways  which  they  ornamented. 

One   is   often   a.stonishcd    at  the  magnilieenee   of   th      T  bern     1 
as  it  is  described  in  the   Book  of   Exodus;  and,  ah  11  h 

amount    of  work   in   metal   which   had  been   executed    f  S     h 

works  cannot  be  produced  by  a  nation  of  nomadic  she],  h  d  w  i>d 
ing  about  in  tents.  They  require  perfect  apparatus  nd  fi  ed  d 
extensive  eslabhshments.  Anti-religious  criticism  has  h  n  qm  k 
io  draw  occasion  from  this  difficulty  to  lax  the  Sacred  Vim  w  h 
exa^eration  and  even  with  falsehood,  and  to  say  that  the  works  of  the 
Tabernacle  should  be  consigned  to  the  domain  of  fable.  But  now  these 
specious  objections  fall  before  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  Divine  Book  is  as  clearly  apparent  in  this  as  in  all  its 
other  statements. 

The  most  recent  explorers  of  Arabia  Pet^ea,  the  Count  de  Labord, 
M.  Lepsius,  and  M.  Lottin  de  Laval,  have  found  in  the  mountain 
range  of  Sinai,  near  the  place  where  the  Hebrews  sojourned  under  the 
leading  of  Moses  during  the  two  years  which  were  employed  in  the 
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work  on  the  Tabernacle,  in  a  place  now  called  Wady  Mt^harah, 
importanl  copper  mines  worked  by  the  ^yptiana  from  the  time  of  their 
oldest  dynasties  ;  and  the  ruins  are  still  perfectly  recognisable  of  vast 
metallutgic  factories  which  they  had  estabUshed  there.  Inscriptions 
abound  in  these  ruins. 

It  seems,  then,  quite  dear,  that  the  Israelites  when  at  Sinai,  and 
wishing  to  manufacture  the  vessels  required  in  their  worship,  took 
possession  of  the  workshops  of  Wady  Mc^harah,  and  very  probably 
made  the  Egyptian  workmen  assist,  under  the  direction  of  the  two 
overseers  named  in  the  Bible.  It  was  there,  no  doubt,  that  Aaron 
made  the  golden  calf,  and  that  with  the  fitmaces  established  by  order 
of  the  Pharaohs,  and  the  utensils  belonging  to  them,  Bezaleel  and 
Aholiab  east  the  numerous  golden  and  bronze  articles  for  the  funiish- 
hig  of  the  Tabernacle. 

Section  VIII. — Sojourn  in  the  Desert. 

1.  When  the  Tabernacle  was  dedicated,  a  few  days  after  the  second 
Paschal  anniversary  of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  Moses  broke  up  the 
camp  and  recommenced  the  journey.  He  had  chosen  for  his  guide,  in 
the  part  of  the  desert  which  remained  to  be  traversed,  and  which  he 
did  not  know  personally,  his  brother-in-law  Hobab  the  Midianite,  who 
had  rejoined  hira  at  Sinai,  and  had  brought  to  liim  his  wife  and 
children. 

The  route  taken  was  to  the  North,  towards  the  Desert  of  Paran  and 
the  southern  frontier  of  Palestine.  But  at  the  commencement  of  the 
journey  murmurs  re-commcnccd.  The  heat  (for  it  wa.s  about  the  end 
of  May)  made  a  number  of  victims  in  that  crowded  mass  of  people ; 
soon  the  lowest  of  the  people  complained  of  want  of  nourishment,  and 
began  to  regret  the  abimdance  they  had  enjoyed  in  Egypt.  Numerous 
flocks  of  quails  again  arrived  in  the  camp;  the  Hebrews  fell  on  them 
with  such  avidity  that  they  soon  paid  the  penalty  of  their  greediness 
with  their  lives.  They  arrived  at  last  at  Kadesh  Bamea,  near  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  Deserts  of  Paran.* 

2.  Thence  Moses  sent  twelve  men,  one  from  each  tribe,  to  explore 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  to  make  a  report  on  its  iahabitants,  on 
the  dties  they  occupied  and  on  the  general  aspect  of  the  country. 
Retoming  after  forty  days,  they  praised  the  fertility  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  but  represented  the  conquest  of  it  as  an  impossibUity,  on 

*  The  true  situation  of  Kadesh  Bamea  has  not  yet  been  definitely 
settled.  The  most  interesting  supposition  is  that  of  Dean  Stanley,  who 
Conjecturally  identifies  it  with  Petta.  Kadesh  Bamea  was  probably 
the  En  Mishpat,  smitten  by  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  7|. — Tr. 
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account  of  the  strength  of  its  inhabitants,  men  of  gigantic  stature,  and 
established  in  well  fortified  towns.  At  this  report  discouragement 
seized  on  the  people.  In  vain  Josliua  and  Caleb,  who  had  been 
among  the  explorers,  attempted  to  calm  the  cKasperation  of  the  mob, 
and  to  overcome  their  feats  by  mote  favourable  accounts. 

A  genera!  revolt  threatened  to  overturn  completely  the  plans  of 
Moses,  and  the  people  even  spoke  of  electing  another  leader,  to  return 
to  Egypt.  Moses  then  perceived  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  his 
.work  with  that  generation  so  inured  to  slavery  and  incapable  of  lieroic 
Belf-devotbn.  He  severely  reproached  the  people  for  their  mistrust  of 
God,  who  had  manifested  Himself  lo  them  by  so  many  miracles,  and 
announced  to  them  the  Divine  decree,  which  condemned  all  the  men 
above  twenty  years  old,  except  Caleb  and  Joshua,  to  die  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  reserved  the  conquest  of  Canaan  for  the  new  generation.  At 
the  words  of  Moses,  the  Hebrews  perceived  the  criminality  of  their  con- 
duct, and  wished  at  once  to  march  against  the  Canaanites,  but  the 
decree  had  been  irrevocably  pronounced.  In  spite  of  bdng  forbidden 
by  Moses,  who  refvised  to  leave  the  camp,  they  attempted  an  attack ; 
the  Israelites  were  repulsed  with  loss  by  the  Canaanites  and  Amalekites 
who  combined  against  them,  and  were  compelled  to  resign  themselves 
to  a  continuance  of  their  nomadic  life  in  the  desert. 

The  postponement  for  forty  years  of  the  entry  into  the  Land  of  Pro- 
mise was  a  Divine  punishment  for  the  want  of  faith  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
was  so  ordered  by  the  wise  disposal  of  Providence,  as  greatly  to  facili- 
tate, from  a  merely  human  point  of  view,  the  conquest  of  the  land  of 
Canaan.  Not  only  did  it  bring  to  the  fight  with  the  warlike  people  fil 
Canaan  a  generation  hardy,  trained  to  war,  and  bom  in  the  enjoyment 
of  liberty,  in  place  of  that  which  had  been  bom  and  grown  up  in 
slavery,  but  it  ensured  the  invasion  taking  place  at  the  exact  historical 
time  inost  favourable  to  success.  If  the  Hebrews  had  entered  the  land 
of  CatKian  two  years  after  the  Exodus,  they  would  have  had  to  deal, 
not  with  the  Canaanites  alone,  but  with  the  whole  force  of  the  Egyptian 
empire,  at  that  time  very  strong,  and  master  of  all  Palestine. 

Forty  years  later,  however,  circumstances  had  changed.  Egypt  was 
subject  to  kii^s  who  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  warlike  matters, 
and  who  allowed  the  Israelites  and  the  Canaanites  to  fight  as  they 
would  in  Palestine,  confining  themselves  to  claiming  a  purely  nominal 
suzerainty  over  the  country,  which  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  cared 
to  contest. 

3.  During  thirty-eight  years,  the  Hebrews — sadly  resigned  to  their 
nomadic  life — traversed  the  Desert  to  which  the  Arabs  have  given  the 
name  of  El  Tyh,  or  Tyii  Bcni  Israel  (wanderings  of  the  children  of 
Israel),  going  from  north  to  south  as  far  as  Ezioiigchcr,  on  the  Elanitic 
Culf,  and  retuming  thence  northward  to  Kadcsh  Earnea.    They  do  not 
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appear  to  have  been  troubled  there  by  attacks  of  any  kind.  This  long 
space  of  time  passed  away  without  any  incidents  sufficiently  remarkable 
lo  deserve  being  handed  down  to  postenty  At  least  tlie  histoncal  docu- 
ments of  the  Pentateui-h  only  relate  one  event  of  this  period  of  any 
importance— the  revolt  excited  by  the  Levile  Korah,  the  cause  of 
which  is  attributed  to  the  privil^es  of  the  pnesthuod  given  lo  Aaron 
and  his  family.  We  knovr  what  was  the  Divuie  punishment  that 
fell  on  Korah  and  his  principal  accomplices  The  people  having 
thought  this  chastisement  too  severe,  i^od  punished  their  muimurs  by  a 
pestilence  which  carried  otF  very  many  victims. 

4-  At  the  commencement  of  tlie  fortieth  year  after  the  Exodus, 
Aaron,  the  brother  of  Moses,  died  at  Masera,  in  Mount  Hor.  He  was 
then  123  years  old,  and  the  high  priesthood  was  transmitted  to  his  son 
Eleazar.  The  entry  to  the  Promised  Land  was  refused  to  him,  as  well 
as  to  Moses,  by  a  Divine  decree,  because  they  had  wavered  in  their  faith 
when  God  had  commanded  ihem  to  speak  to  the  rock  in  Kadesh  to 
give  water  to  His  people.  Mount  Hor  is  on  the  frontier  of  the  country 
then  occupied  by  the  Edomites,  descendants  of  Esau,  from  whom  Moses 
requested  a  free  passage,  appealing  to  the  memory  of  their  common 
origin,  and  to  the  visible  marks  of  the  Divine  protection  with  which 
God  had  favoured  the  Israelites.  The  legislator,  in  fact,  feeling  his 
end  approaching,  wished  to  secure  the  completion  of  the  work  of  his 
life,  by  himself  conducting  the  people  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Jordan, 
where  the  borders  of  Canaan  were  defended  only  by  that  river,  which 
was  fordable  in  many  places. 

In  asking  a  passage  across  Idumsea,  Moses  had  promised  that  the 
Hebrews  should  not  stray  from  the  highway,  and  that  the  people 
should  pay  even  for  the  water  that  theydiank.  The  Edomites  refused; 
and  thas  the  Hebrews,  who  were  forbidden  by  God  to  fight  against  their 
brethren,  were  obliged  to  turn  away  to  the  south-east,  as  far  as  the  head 
of  the  Elanitic  Gulf,  and  then  again  to  turn  to  the  north.  Attacked 
on  their  march  by  the  Canaanites  of  Arad,  they  were  at  first  van- 
quished, but  afterwards  gained  a  brilliant  victory.  The  Edomites 
permitted  them  to  defile  past  their  territories  without  disturbing  them. 
God  also  forbade  the  Hebrews  to  attack  the  Moabites  and  Ammon- 
ites, descendants  of  Lot.  They  followed  the  skirt  of  the  desert  as  far 
as  the  torrent  of  Zared  (now  Wady  Karak),  and  then  came  to  that  of 
Amon,  which  formed  the  frontier  of  the  Moabites,  and  ol  the  Amorites, 
a  Canaanitish  nation.  The  brook  Amon  runs  into  the  Dead  Sea, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  eastern  bank  of  that  sea ;  and  the  brook 
Zared  also  on  the  same  side,  more  to  the  south. 
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Section  IX. — Conquest  of  the  Countev  East  of  the  Jordan. 

I.  A  PEACEFUL  embassy  was  then  addressed  by  Moses  to  Sihon,  king 
of  the  Amorites,  to  request  a  passage  through  the  country,  ^ain  promis- 
ing not  to  stray  from  the  road,  and  to  do  no  damage.  Sihon  was  a  vic' 
torious  adventurer  who,  a  short  lime  before,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Canaanitish  trities  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  living  about  Engadi 
on  the  west  banlt  of  the  Dead  Sea,  had  passed  the  Jordan,  and  formed, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  between  Arnon  and 
Jabbok,  a  kingdom,  with  Hesibon  for  its  capital.  He  had  ravaged  the 
whole  country  of  Moab,  and  had  even  taken  its  capital  by  assault.  A 
great  bas-relief  on  lava — in  imitation  of  l^ypdan  work,  but  ruder  ia 
execution,  which  was  discovered  by  M.  De  Saulcy  in  the  ruins  of  a 
triumphai  monument  of  this  prince  near  Amon,  in  a  place  to  which  the 
Arabs  still  give  the  very  significant  name  of  Tell  Schihan,  Hill  of  Sihon^ 
has  recently  been  brought  to  France  by  the  Duke  de  Luynes,  who  has 
generously  presented  it  to  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre  ;  it  represents  the 
conqaeror  piercing  a  prostrate  enemy  with  his  lance.  Puffed  up  be- 
yond measure  by  his  former  successes,  Sihon  refused  the  request  of  the 
Israelites,  assembled  his  troops,  and  advanced  to  the  desert  to  tight 
with  the  people  led  by  Moses.  Completely  conquered,  the  Amorites 
had  all  their  cities  taken,  and  (heir  territory  became  the  prize  of  the 
Hebrews. 

After  this  first  victory,  Moses,  without  losing  a  moment,  directed  the 
forces  of  Israel  against  the  kingdom  of  Bashan,  which  took  up  arms  to 
avenge  Sihon.  This  kingdom,  whose  capitals  were  Ashteroth — Kar- 
naim,  and  Edrei,  had  also  been  founded  at  the  expense .  of  the  Am- 
monites, who  had  been  thrown  back  further  east,  towards  Rabbath 
Ammon  (in  later  times  Philadelphia),  and  of  the  southern  provinces  of 
the  Aramiean  state  of  Damascus,  by  Amorite  tribes  under  the  leader- 
ship of  an  adventurer  of  enormous  size  and  prodigious  strength,  named 
Og.  He  was  descended  from  the  people  of  the  Rephaim,  who  had 
occupied  part  of  Palestine  before  the  arrival  of  the  Canaanites,  and 
whom  tradition  represents  as  giants.  Og  having  set  himself  up  as  the 
adversary  of  Israel,  shared  the  fate  of  Sihon  ;  he  was  conquered  and 
killed.  By  his  defeat  the  Hebrews  found  themselves  masters  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Jordan,  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  Mount  Hermon,  where 
that  river  has  its  source— that  is,  of  all  the  country  called  by  the 
Greeks  in  later  times  Peraa  (the  country  beyond  the  river). 

a.  After  these  two  victories,  the  people  of  Israel  encamped  on  the 
tract  that  had  been  taken  by  Sihon  from  the  Moabites,  opposite  Jericho. 
Balak,  king  of  Moab,  was  terrified  al  their  presence,  and  allied  himself 
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for  defence  against  them  with  the  cliiefs  of  the  Midianites.  Believing 
themselves,  however,  loo  weak  to  attack  the  Hebrews,  the  allies  called 
in  from  tlie  country  of  the  Ammonites  a  famous  diviner,  named  Balaam, 
to  lay  a  curse  on  these  redoubtable  enemies,  and  devote  them  to  an  evil 
end.  This  scheme  having  failed  of  success,  they  invited  the  Hebrews 
to  tlie  sacrificeB  of  Baal  Peor  their  god. 

The  inunoral  and  voluptuous  worship  of  that  idol  seduced  a  great 
number  of  Israelites.  Zimri,  the  chief  of  a  family  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon,  dared  to  pass  before  Moses  with  the  daughter  of  a  Midianitish 
prince.  They  were  both  slain  on  the  spot  by  Phinehas,  son  of  Eleazar 
the  high  priest.  Moses  was  obUged  to  show  the  most  terrible  severity;  he 
ordered  the  judges  to  punish  all  the  guilty  with  death.  A  war  of  ex- 
termination was  at  once  commenced  against  the  Midianites.  Moses 
entrusted  tlie  command  to  Phinehas,  who  with  ll,o00  men  attacked 
the  enemy,  and  made  great  slaughter.*  Phinehas  did  not  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Midianite  territory,  he  contented  liimself  with  devastating 
the  countty,  and  returned  to  the  camp  with  an  immense  booty. 

They  then  look  a  census  of  the  families  of  Israel ;  the  result  showed 
601, 730  men  fit  to  bear  arms.    New  precepts  were  added  to  the  law  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  Joshua  was  de^gnated  by  God  as  the  successor  of 
Moses  ;  but  with  the  command  to  consult  the  h  "h     ri    t  El 
to  the  designs  he  might  wish  to  adopt, 

3.  The  moment  for  crosang  the  river  appr        ed      Th    tn 
Reuben  and   Gad,   rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  and    h  h    h 

abundance  of  pasture  which  the  countty   th      h  d  co  q      ed 

afforded,   be^ed  Moses  to  allow  ihem  to  se  ll      h  &    se     re 

proached  tlicm,  for  thus  sowing  discouragem  g  p 

but  these  two  tribes  having  promised  to  take  p  rt       h   b  h 

conquest  of  Canaan,  without  claiming  any  other  part  of  the  territory, 
the  legislator  gave  his  consent.     The  two  tribes  then  established  tliem- 

*  There  may  be  a  doubt  whether  Phinehas  was  in  command.  He 
was  sent  "  with  the  holy  instruments,  and  [even]  the  trumpets  to  blow 
in  his  hand  "  (Numb.  xxxi.  6). 

' '  Critics  are  not  agreed  what  these  holy  vessels  or  instruments  were 
which  Phinehas  carried  with  him  to  the  war.  Spencer  contends  that  the 
Urim  and  Thummin  are  meant,  while  Geddes  conjectures  that  the  Ark 
and  its  appurtenances  may  be  thus  called.  Le  Clerk  thinks  the  trumpets 
only  are  meant,  and  that  we  should  render  the  '  and '  '  even. '  I 
deem  this  the  most  probable  opinion." — Boothroyd,  Bib.  Heb. 

It  would  seem,  also,  that  if  Phinehas  had  been  in  command,  Moses 
would  have  been  wroth  with  him  {Numb.  xxxi.  14I,  and  not  with  the 
officers  of  the  host. 

Phinehas  possibly  went,  as  Hophni  and  Phinehas  did  (l  Sara.  iv.  4), 
only  in  charge  of  the  sacred  utensils,  which  none  but  a  priest  might 
touch.  — Tk. 
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selves  between  Arnon  and  Jabbok,  Reuben  to  tbe  south  and  Gad  to  the 
north.  One-half  of  the  tribe  of  Manaaieh,  sprung  from  Joseph,  ob- 
tained Che  same  pniilege  and  recened  for  its  share  the  territory  of 
Bashan. 

4.  Finallj,  Moses  fi\ed  the  limits  of  the  territory  which  was  to  be 
conquered  ;  he  charged  Joshua,  Eleazar,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  ten 
tribes,  to  watch  over  the  partition  of  the  lands  which  were  to  be 
assigned  by  lot  He  directed  that  forty  eight  cities  in  various  districts 
should  be  assigned  to  the  LeMtes  of  which  six  should,  ax  the  same 
time,  serve  as  an  asylum  for  those  who  had  accidently  slain  a  man. 

After  having  thus  regulated  in  advance  the  work  of  the  conquest,  he 
felt  the  necessity  of  recalling  to  the  new  generation  the  miraculous 
preservation  of  the  Hebrews  in  (he  desert,  and  all  that  he  himself  had 
done  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  well-being  of  his  people  in  ages  Co 
come.  He  addressed  to  the  Israelites  a  series  of  discourses,  in  which 
he  recalled  the  principal  points  of  his  le^slation,  with  some  modifica- 
tions and  alterations  which  time  had  rendered  necessary.  He  Exhorted 
the  Hebrews  to  piety  and  virtue,  foretelling  to  them  the  misfortunes 
which  neglect  of  the  Divine  Law  would  entail  on  them.  The  document 
containing  the  law  was  consigned  to  the  Priests,  with  directions 
to  read  it  to  the  people  every  seventh  year  at  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles (Deut,  xxxi.  10). 

After  having  given  hia  warnings  afresh  in  a  sublime  soi^,  whiclt  the 
Hebrews  were  to  learn  by  heart,  Moses  installed  Joshua  in  power.  He 
then  gave  his  benediction  to  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  retired  to  Mount 
Nebo,  whence  he  cast  his  eyes  over  the  country  which  his  people  were 
to  conquer.  He  iJied  on  that  mountain,  at  the  age  of  iZO  years  ;  and 
"no  man,"  says  Scripture,  "knowcth  of  bis  sepulchre  unto  tliis  day." 


CHAPTER  II. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF   THE    ISRAELITES   IN    THE 

PROMISED  LAND.—TIIE  JUDGES. 

Chief  AuihoHlitsl  — The  Bibli,  Books  of  Joshua  and  Jtidges,  I.  Book 

ef  Samuel  (called  in  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  /.  Book  of  K'mp).— 

Josephus,  Antiquiliis,  Books  V.  and  VI. 

T^  modern  -wrilers  mentlonid  at  Ihi  beginning  of  Chapter  I. 

Section  I. — Conquest  of  the  Land  of  Canaan— Joshua. 

1.  Whf.n  the  thirty  days  of  mourning,  by  which  the  Israelites  showed 
their  sorrow  for  the  death  of  Moses,  had  expired — precisely  forty  years 
after  their   going   out    of  Egypt — Joshua  at  the  heat!  of   (he   twelve 
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tribes  crossed  the  Jordan,  whose  waters  opened  of  Iheir  own  accord  for 
their  passage,  and  attacked  Jericho,  the  walls  of  which,  to  follow  the 
expressions  of  the  Bible,  fell  down  at  Ibe  sound  of  the  trumpets  of 
Israel.  The  inhabitants  of  Ai  (a  city  situated  to  the  eastward,  and 
near  Betbel),  drawn  into  an  ambuscade,  soon  succumbed  in  their  turti. 
Immediately  after  this  double  success,  which  gave  them  the  keys  of 
Canaan  and  proved  their  moral  superiority,  the  Hebrews  advanced  to 
the  heart  of  the  country,  to  Shechem,  which  Ihey  seem  to  have  carried 
without  a  blow.  Joshua  buill  on  Mount  Ebal,  as  a  monument  of  the 
conquest,  a  great  altar,  on  which  was  engraven  a  summary  of  the  law 
of  Moses.' 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  kings  of  the  different  Canaanite  tribes  began 
to  recover  from  the  stupor  into  which  they  had  at  first  been  thrown  by 
the  invasion.  A  general  coalition  vfss  formed  against  the  Hebrews. 
The  Hittitea  of  the  south  (for  there  were  others  much  more  powerful  in 
the  valley  of  the  Orontes  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Amanns,  who  re- 
mained indifferent  to  the  events  in  Palestine),  the  Jebusites,  the  Amor- 
ites  of  this  side  Jordan,  who  inhabited  the'mountains,  the  Canaan- 
iles  properly  so  called,  who  lived  on  the  plains  bordering  the  sea  and 
the  river,  combined  tt^ether  to  give  them  battle. 

2.  The  Hivites  of  Gibeon  having  made  a  separate  peace  on  very  ad- 
vantageous terms  with  the  Israelites,  Adoniiedek,  king  of  Jebus 
(which  vras  afterwards  Jerusalem),  called  to  him  the  people  of 
Hebron,  Jarmuth,  Lachish,   and  Eglon  ;  and  these  five  nations,  the 


•  The  strategy  displayed  in  the  invasion  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites 
under  Joshua — considering  it  only  as  an  ordinary  historical  event — is 
worth  notice.  Had  Israel  advanced  on  Palestine  from  the  south,  how- 
ever victorious  they  might  have  been,  they  would  only  have  driven 
before  them  an  ever-increasing  mass  of  enemies,  who  after  eadi  repulse 
wonld  gain  r^forcements,  aitd  could  fall  back  on  new  fortifications  and 
an  untouched  country,  more  and  more  difficult  at  each  step.  The 
Canaanites,  if  defeated  on  the  heights  of  Hebr<Hi,  would  have  held  in 
snccesaon  those  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Moimt  Ephraim;  and  it  is  imKkely 
that  the  invaders  would  ever  have  reached  the  district  of  Gilboa  and 
Tabor,  or  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  In  all  probability  Israel  would  have 
been  compelled  to  turn  off  to  the  low  country— the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines— and  with  the  Canaanites  on  the  vantage  ground  of  the  mountains 
of  Judah  and  Ephraim,  the  nation  would  in  its  infancy  have  been 
trodden  down  by  the  march  of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  armies, 
whose  military  road  this  was. 

By  crossing  Jordan,  destroying  Jericho,  occupying  the  heights  by  a 
night  march,  and  delivering  the  crushing  blow  of  the  battle  of  Beth- 
horon,  Joshua  executed  the  favourite  manowvre  of  the  greatest  captains 
by  sea  and  land,  down  to  (he  days  of  Nelson  and  Napoleon  ;  he  broke 
through  and  defeated  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  then  stood  in 
a  position  to  strike  with  his  whole  foi-ce  successively  right  and  left.— Tr. 
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strongest  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  attacked  the  Gibeonites, 
who  appealed  for  help  to  Joshua.  He  pushed  on  and  gained  a  brilliant 
victory,  in  which  he  annihilated  theenemy's  army.  It  is  on  the  occasion 
of  this  victory  that  the  Bible,  quoting  as  it  distinctly  says  a  aong  from 
a  collection  of  ancient  poetry,  the  Book  of  Jasher,  uses  the  poetical 
expression  of  the  sun  standing  still  to  give  Israel  time  to  destroy  the 
Canaanites.*  The  five  kings  made  prisoners  at  the  battle  of  Beth- 
horon  were  hanged.  Immediately  after  the  battle,  the  Hebrews  took 
by  storm  the  dlies  of  Makkedah,  Libnah,  Lachish,  Eglon,  Hebron, 
andDebir,  whose  inhabitants  they  exterminated  ;  and  thus  the  south  of 
Palestine  was  subjected  to  their  power. 

3-  But  a  second  and  still  more  formidable  coalition  was  formed,  com- 
prising the  Canaanites  of  the  east  and  west,  and  all  the  tribes  of  the 
North,  Hittites,  Periiiites,  and  Hivites,  from  the  foot  of  Mount 
Hermon.  It  was  under  the  direction  of  the  most  powerful  prince  of 
that  part  of  the  country,  Jabin,  King  of  Hazor.  But  God  had  resolved 
to  punish  the  crimes  of  the  Canaanite  nation.  Joshua  was  once  again 
victorious  in  a  battle  delivered  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  Samochonitis 
(Merom),  and  pureued  the  enemy  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sidon,  then 
the  chief  of  the  Phtenician  cities  of  the  coast.  The  King  of  Hazor  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Israelites,  and  was  put  to  death,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  cities  of  the  north  were  taken,  An  attack  directed 
against  the  Anakim  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Promised  Land 
was  attended  with  equal  success.  At  last,  after  six  or  seven  years 
of  fierce  battles,  in  which  thirty-one  of  the  principal  Canaanite  cities 
were  destroyed,  Palestine  was  almost  completely  in  the  power  of  the 
Hebrews,  from  Baal  Gad,  at  the  foot  of  Hermon,  to  the  mountains 
which  join  those  of  Seir,  that  is,  to  the  Land  of  Edom. 

•  The  miracles  which  accompanied  the  entry  of  the  Israeliles  into 
Palestine  seem  such  as  miglit  have  been  produced  by  volcanic  agency. 

The  bed  of  the  Jordan  was  left  diy  for  more  than  thirty  miles. 
"The  waters  .  .  .stood  and  rose  up  upon  an  heap  very  far  from  the  city 
Adam,  that  is  beside  Zaretan  "  (Josh.  iii.  i6J.  "  The  expression  '  that 
is  btstde  Zaretan,'"'  says  Dr.  Lightfoot,  "is  to  be  understood  of  the 
waters,  not  of  Adam."  That  city  is  said  to  have  been  twelve  miles 
from  Zatetan. 

The  fall  of  the  walls  of  Jericho  may  most  obviously  have  been  caused 
by  an  earthquake. 

The  stones  which  fell  on  the  defeated  Amoriles,  were  volcanic  not 
ordinary  hailstones  ;  and  the  Talmudists  believed  that  they  were  still 
to  be  seen.  The  passages  are  quoted  at  length  in  Dr.  Lightfoot's 
Hor^  ffebraicn,  etc.  London,  IJ84. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  these  events  were  brought  about  by  agencies  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  they  are  not  in  any  way  less  miraculous,  as 
they  occurred  at  the  exact  time  when  required,  to  help  the  chosen  people, 
and  even,  in  two  instances,  were  promised  to  them  beforehand. ^Tr. 
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4.  Nevertheless  the  Canaanites  were  able  to  maintain  tliemseWes  in 
ver/  many  places,  and  particularly  in  &  great  nutnber  of  fortified  towns. 
Joshua,  already  very  aged,  was  convinced  that  the  work  of  the  coiKjuest 
could  not  be  at  once  accomplislied,  and  that  he  might  consider  his 
mission  as  terminated.  Instead  of  makmg  fresh  attempts  which  would 
have  required  great  eflbrts,  he  preferred  to  consolidate  his  conquests 
and  organise  the  internal  aflairs  of  the  Hebrews,  leaving  to  each 
tribe  the  task  of  reducing  the  remaining  cities  which  were  to  belong 
lo  them. 

It  was  then  that  the  two  tribes  who  had  obt^ned  lands  in  Per^a, 
returned  to  occupy  them,  and  that  the  soil  conquered  on  this  side 
Jordan  was  parted  among  the  others  by  twenty-one  commissioners.  In 
the  south-east  there  remained  independent,  Gaza,  Gath,  Ashdod, 
Ascalon,  and  Ekron ;  that  is,  the  five  cities  which  soon  after  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Philistines,*  but  which  were  at  first,  even  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  a  refuge  for  the  Anakim,  driven  from  their 
mountains.  The  Jebusites  retained  Jerusalem  in  the  territory  which 
the  tribe  of  Judah  received,  from  the  desert  of  Paran  and  the  frontiers  of 
Edom,  the  Dead  Hea  and  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  to  the  Mediterranean 
near  Ekron.  Of  the  Canaanites  a  large  number  still  remained  in  the 
domains  of  Ephrfum,  and  in  lands  which  the  half-tribes  of  Manasseh 
obtained  on  this  side  Jordan. 

The  country  which  was  thus  given  to  the  descendants  of  Joseph  was 
from  the  Jordan  near  Jericho,  to  the  sea  near  Gaza.  The  land  of  Ephraim 
extended  northwards,  but  was  south  of  the  portion  of  Manasseh.  Higher 
up  was  Asherj  to  the  east,  Issachar,  in  whose  territory  were  some 
plots  given  to  Manasseh,  amongst  others,  Megiddo.  Zebulon  was 
estabUshed  to  the  north  of  Issachar,  between  the  part  occupied  by  the 
tribe  of  Asher  and  the  territory  of  Naphtali,  but  a  little  more  to  the 
eastward.  Naphtali  followed  the  Jordan  fiwm  its  source  to  the  Lake  of 
Gennesaret,  and  occupied  the  eastern  bank  of  the  lake  itself.  Simeon 
obtained  some  cities  at  first  destined  for  Judah,  and  occupied  the 
extreme  south-east  of  the  Israelite  territory  on  the  frontier  of  the  Philis- 


•  The  Philistines  are  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxi.  33,  in  Abraham's  time  ; 
in  Oral,  xxvi.,  in  Isaac's  time  ;  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  Ex.  xiii.  17, 
and  in  Joshua  xiiL  $. 

The  Author  regards  the  mention  in  these  texts  rather  as  gei^aphical 
expressions,  defimng  the  territory  by  what  afterwards  became  its  best 
known  name,  and  considers  that  the  statement  in  the  text  is  proved  by 
the  fact,  that  when  Moaes  (DeuL  vii.  l)  and  Joshua  (Josh,  iii.  10) 
spoke  to  the  Hebrews  of  the  nations  whom  they  were  to  fi^ht  against, 
the  Philistines  were  not  mentioned  i  and  that  the  first  arrival  of  the 
Philistines  on  the  coast  of  Palestine  is  conclusively  proved  to  have 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  the  Egyptian  Itmg,  Ramses  HI.— Ta. 
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tines,  and  had  on  the  north  the  tribe  of  Dan.  As  we  have  already  said, 
the  tribe  of  Levi  had  no  share  of  the  terriloty,  but  only  certaiti  isolated 
cities  in  the  midst  of  various  other  tribes.  The  Tabemade  and  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant,  the  central  point  of  religious  worship  and  of  the  nadon 
itself,  were  established  at  Shilob,  a  town  of  the  territory  assigned  to 
Epbraim,  to  which  tribe  Joshua  belonged. 

5.  Believing  himself  near  death,  Joshua  assembled  the  people  at 
Shechem,  and,  in  a  discourse  which  the  Bible  has  preserved,  recalled  to 
them  all  the  benefits  which  Jehovah  had  conferred  on  the  Hebrews. 
He  exhorted  the  Israelites  to  the  faithful  observance  of  the  laws  of 
Moses,  and  to  the  continuance  of  war  with  the  Canaanites,  predicting 
great  misfortunes  for  them,  if  they  abandoned  the  worship  of  the  trne 
God,  and  if  they  mixed  themselves  with  the  heathen,  who  were  still 
very  numerous  in  the  coimtry.  The  Hebrews  promised  to  obey,  and 
again  renewed  their  covenant  with  Jehovah.  Joshua  prepared  a  record 
of  it,  which  was  written  in  the  book  of  Moses  ;  moreover,  he  set  up  in 
the  place  of  the  assembly  a  monumental  stone,  to  serve  as  a  witness 
against  the  people,  if  they  renounced  their  God. 

Soon  after  Joshua  died  at  the  age  of  1  to  years,  65  years  afler  leaving 
Egypt.  He  vras  buried  in  the  inheritance  at  Timnath  Serah,  which  the 
people  had  assigned  to  him  in  recognition  of  his  services,  where  a 
French  tmvellet,  M.  Victor  Gu^rin,  has  recently  discovered  his  lomb, 
a  vast  excavation  in  the  rock.  He  had  been  for  twenty-five  years  the 
supreme  chief  of  the  people  of  Israel.  The  High  Priest,  Eleazar, 
followed  him  quickly  to  the  tomb,  and  was  buried  on  a  hill  which 
belonged  to  his  son  PMnehas,  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim.  This  was 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  before  the  Christian  era, 
which  is  all  that  can  be  said  tn  the  absence  of  precise  chronologic^ 
statements.  All  the  very  positive  dates  which  up  to  this  time  have  been 
attempted  to  be  established  for  the  Exodus,  the  passage  of  the  Jordan, 
and  the  death  of  Joshua,  are  purely  hypothetical  and  destitute  of  any 
real  value,  to  which  no  wise  historian  will  commit  himself  without  some 
fixed  and  solid  basis  for  chronological  calculation. 


Sectjom  II.— Period  of  Repose^First  Servitude — 
Commencement  of  the  Judges. 
I.  While  the  elders  lived,  who  had  been  contemporaries  of  Joshua, 
and  who  had  assisted  m  the  Conquest,  the  Hebrews  maintained  their 
respect  for  the  law  and  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  In  conformity 
with  the  last  miuuctions  of  Joshua,  some  of  the  tribes  recommenced 
hostilities,  either  to  make  new  conquests,  or  to  re-conquer  cities  cap- 
tured at  the  first  iniaiion,  but  which  the  Canaanites  had  been  able 
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again  to  occupy.  Thus  the  tribes  of  Judali  and  Simeon  attacked  some 
Canaanite  colonies  near  Bezek,  a  city  whose  precise  position  is  unknown, 
but  which  must  be  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Jordan.  Ten  thousand 
Canaanites  were  defeated  near  that  city,  whose  king,  Adonibezek,  had 
his  thumbs  and  great  toes  cut  off,  a  punishment  which  by  his  own 
account  he  had  inflicted  on  seventy  kings. 

Jerusalem,  it  is  trae,  they  could  not  take  from  the  Jebusites,  but  all 
the  rest  of  the  mountains  of  Judah  were  cleared  of  enemies,  and  they 
even  possessed  themselves  for  a  time  of  the  cities  of  Gaza,  Ascalon,  and 
Zkron.  Bethel  fell  by  treason  into  the  hands  of  the  Ephraimites. 
Nevertheless,  the  tribes  wanted  either  the  strength  or  the  energy  to 
expel  completely  or  to  exterminate  the  Canaanites,  as  Moses  had  com- 
manded. Joshua  had  committed  a  great  fault  in  not  naming  his 
successor ;  the  want  of  a  head,  the  absence  of  union  and  conceH  in  their 
operations,  paralysed  (he  forces  of  the  Hebrews,  It  was  especially  the 
northern  tribes,  those  of  Dan,  Manasseh,  Ephraim,  Asher,  Zebnlon, 
and  Naphtali,  tliat  could  not  take  all  the  dties  which  had  been  assigned 
to  them,  or  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  imposing  tribute 
on  the  Canaanites,  permittir^  (hem  stiL  to  Hve  in  the  midst  of  Israel. 
In  general  the  coast  cities  successfully  repulsed  the  efforts  of  the 
Israehtes,  and  remained  in  Ihe  hands  of  their  ancient  possessors.  This 
is  the  reason  why  the  campa^ns  of  (he  las(  great  warrior  king  of  Egypt, 
Ramses  III.,  campaigns  which  took  place  at  this  time  and  touched  only 
the  sea  coast  of  Palestine,  have  no  place  in  the  hislory  of  the  Hebrews. 
In  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  which  give  accounts  of  these  wars,  there 
is  no  reference  to  the  children  of  Israel,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Boole 
of  Judges  makes  no  mention  of  the  passage  of  the  ^Egyptian  armies. 

3.  A  messenger  of  the  Divine  wiU  came  to  announce  to  the  Hebrews 
the  fatal  consequences  of  their  weakness  (Judg.  ii.  l).  The  people 
admitted  (he  truth  of  all  that  was  said  by  the  man  of  God,  but  they 
could  only  answer  the  appeal  by  their  tears.  The  Canaanites  became 
more  and  more  dangerous  by  their  material  force,  which  was  not  yet 
broken,  still  mote  by  their  religious  worship  so  seductive  to  the  senses, 
and  also  by  their  corrupt  manners.  The  old  men  who  had  surrounded 
Joshua  died  off  one  by  one;  from  the  good  old  days  of  warlike  spirit  and 
rehgious  enthusiasm  there  only  survived  the  High  Priest,  Phinehas, 
whose  aged  arm  could  no  longer  avenge,  as  once  it  did,  insults  (o 
the  laws  and  name  of  Jehovah,  and  who  was  not  capable  of  maintaining 
the  political  and  religions  unity  of  the  tribes,  and  of  preserving  them 
from  anarchy. 

Idolatry  and  the  corruption  of  manners  increased  from  day  to  day ; 
with  no  head,  and  no  common  centre,  the  tribes  t>ecame  estranged  from 
one  another,  and  their  mutual  indifference  threatened  to  grow  into 
hostility.     Two  events  recounted  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  and  which  we 
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must  refer  to  the  epoch  following  the  death  of  Joshua  and  his  com- 
paniotis,  show  how  far,  after  so  short  a  time,  the  sanguine  anticipa- 
tions of  Moses  and  his  successor  had  &iled  of  realisation.  The  one  is 
that  of  the  I.,evite,  whom  the  people  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  took  with  them 
when  they  captured  from  the  Canaanites  the  city  of  Laish,  and  called  it 
Dan,  and  who,  representing  Jehovah  by  an  idol,  in  defiance  of  the  first 
and  most  essential  of  the  precepts  of  the  decalogue,  instituted  in  that 
city  a  rel^ous  worship  to  rival  that  of  the  Tabernacle  at  Shiloh.  The 
other  is  the  massacre  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  by  the  other  confederate 
tribes,  to  avenge  the  outrage  committed  on  the  wife  of  a  Levile  of 
Momit  Ephraim ;  the  details  of  this  last  event  present  a  miserable 
picture  of  the  barbarous  manners  of  the  period.  The  infamous  conduct 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeah  ;  the  corpse  of  the  Levite's  wife  cut  in 
pieces,  and  sent  to  all  the  tribes  to  provoke  them  lo  the  war;  the 
slaughter  of  the  Benjamites,  wherein  the  innocent  were  confounded  with 
the  guilty  ;  and,  filially,  the  expedition  against  Jabesh  Gilead,  and  the 
massacre  of  its  inhabitants,  who  had  remained  quiet  during  these  events, 
in  order  to  give  their  daughters  to  the  survivors  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
and  thus  enable  the  tribe  torecoier  itself —these  all  are  actions  unworthy 
of  an  organised  community  living  unier  a  reguHr  govermnent  and 
civilised  lavre. 

"In  those  days,"  says  the  Book  of  Ju  Ifees  (x\i.  25),  after  having 
related  these  two  horrible  incident!  there  was  no  king  in  Israel; 
every  man  did  that  which  was  right  m  his  own  eyes  ;"  all  united  politi- 
cal life  had  m  fact  ceased  with  the  life  of  Joshua  nc  i^entral  authority 
any  longer  existed  The  Israelites  had  no  other  government  than  the 
separate  tnbal  aathontie  The  trite  was  dii  dcd  mto  housei,  the 
house  into  families,  each  comprising  many  indiv  duals ,  each  one  of 
these  divisions  had  its  own  chiefs  pr  nces  of  tribes,  of  houses,  of 
families  But  it  would  ha\  e  been  vain  to  seek  for  any  national  msti 
tntion  besides  the  sacerdotal  bodj  and  this  had  no  real  and  pohtical 
power.  Under  such  a  system  the  bonds  of  nationality  must  soon 
have  relaxed,  and  the  tribes  become  estranged  from  each  other.  Two 
things  only  could  and  would  have  preserved  the  unity  of  the  people ; 
first,  the  unity  of  belief  and  worship,  which  brought  all  the  tribes  round 
the  Tabemagle  of  Shiloh  ;  secondly,  the  danger  of  division  when  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  hostile  nations.  But  these  purely  moral  bonds 
were  not  sufficiently  strong  for  a  people  like  the  Hebrews,  and  we  shall 
soon  see  how  slight  was  the  power  they  preserved. 

3.  Enjoying  the  sweets  of  peace,  the  Hebreivs  allied  themselves  with 
the  Canaanites,  and  neglected  more  and  more  the  national  sanctuary 
at  Shiloh,  and  soon  they  did  not  fear  even  to  give  themselves  over 
to  the  worship  of  Baal,  Ashlaroth,  and  all  the  Phcenician  divinities. 
That  patriotic  feeling,  which  should  always  have  been  strengthened  by 
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religious  nnity  and  the  solemn  assemblies  ot  the  Mosaic  feasts,  became 
we^er  every  day,  and  soon  the  tribes,  isolated  and  without  a  head, 
were  attaclted  either  by  neighbouring  nations,  or  by  the  enemies  whom 
they  had  the  imprudence  to  ioletate  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
who  began  to  recover  themselves  and  to  gain  strength.  From  time  to 
time,  it  is  true,  an  enei^etic  man  put  himself  at  the  head  of  certain 
tribes,  or  even  of  the  entire  nation,  to  revive  the  national  spirit  and 
throw  off  the  foreign  yoke ;  but  he  had  not  always  the  power  nor 
even  the  will  to  revive  religious  feeling  and  the  love  of  the  Mosaic 
institutions,  and  after  his  death  the  people  fell  back  again  into  anarchy. 
During  many  centuries  there  were  continual  vicissitudes  of  reverses 
and  prosperity,  of  anarchy  and  absolute  government ;  but  the  institu- 
tions given  lo  Israel  at  Sinai  were  no  longer  thought  of.  This  period 
is  usually  termed  that  of  the  "Judges,"  a  word  intended  as  a  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  title  given  to  those  temporary  liberators  who  became 
by  their  exploits  the  first  magistrates  of  the  nation,  or  more  frequently 
of  a  part  only  of  the  nation.  But  the  word  is  very  ill  chosen,  for  it  in 
no  way  gives  an  exact  idea  of  the  iimctions  and  powers  of  the  men  to 
whom  it  is  applied.  Il  would  he  much  better  (o  employ  here  the  Hebrew 
word  itself,  and  to  name  the  so-called  judges  (whose  authority  was  in 
no  way  judidal),  the  Suffetes  of  Israel ;  for  this  name,  Suifete,  is  set 
apart  in  Roman  history  as  the  designation  of  the  first  magistrates  of  the 
Carthaginian  Repubhc,  whose  title  was  the  same  and  their  powers  similar 
to  those  of  these  magistrates  of  Israel.     For  our  part  this  is  the  desig- 

4.  It  was  in  the  lifetime  of  the  very  generation  which,  followed  the 
conquest  that  we  must  place  the  first  servitude  of  Israel,  a  punishment 
inflicted  on  them  on  account  of  the  adoption  by  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  worship  of  the  Canaanitish  divinities.  A  king  of  Western 
Mesopotamia,  named  Chushan  Rishathaim,*  at  that  time  extended  his 
dominions  from  the  west  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  frontiers  of  the  land 
of  Canaan.  In  the  state  in  which  the  Hebrews  then  were  they  could 
not  defend  their  independence,  and  became  tributary  to  Chushan,  who 
oppressed  ihem  for  eight  years.  Moved  by  their  prayers,  the  Lord 
raised  up  as  a  deliverer,  Othniel,  nephew  of  Caleb,  who,  by  the  defeat 
of  the  strangers,  gave  his  countrymen  liberty,  which  they  enjoyed  forty 

This  was  the  commencement  of  the  alternations  of  servitude  and 


*  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  is  disposed  to  conjecture  that  Cnshan-rish-athaim 
— a  name  which  has  been  9  complete  puezlc  to  etymolc«ists — is  a 
corrupt  reading  of  the  name  of  an  Assyrian  king,  which  SirH.  Rawlin- 
son reads  Asshur-ris-ilim  (Asshur  is  the  head  of  the  gods),  and  M. 
Lenormant,  Asshur-rish-ishi  (Asshur  lifts  up  his  head). — Tr. 
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deliverance  which  answered,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Judges,  or 
Suffetes,  to  the  alternations  of  infidelity  and  return  towards  God.  Bat 
we  should  fall  into  a  great  historical  error,  and  into  inextricable  diffi- 
culties, if  we  were  to  believe  that  the  years  of  servitude  and  independence 
extended  always  to  all  the  people  of  Israel.  That  is  a  point  long  since 
cleared  up  ;  and  if  there  are  still  difficulties  left  for  science,  it  is  only 
when  she  attempts  to  determine  exactly  the  get^raphical  limits  of  each 
of  these  invasions  and  their  relative  dates.  As  for  that  of  Chushan,  I 
see  no  motive  to  limit  it,  as  some  critics  do,  to  the  countries  east  ot 
Jordan,  to  which  this  king  would  first  have  come.  Besides  that,  it  will 
not  in  any  way  embarrass  the  chronolt^y  to  enter  these  eight  years  ot 
servitude  and  forty  of  repose  in  the  general  history  of  the  Jews  ;  it  is 
not  likely  that  a  people,  whose  mission  was  to  punish  the  adhesion  oi 
the  tribes  of  Israel  to  Phoenician  riles,  would  have  failed  to  invade 
Western    Palestine,    whence   no    doubt    this   worship    spread    to  the 

5.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  give  a  complete  historical  and,  above 
all,  chronological  description  of  the  epoch  of  the  Judges,  or  Suffetes. 
The  Book  of  Judges,  which  is  our  only  authority  for  this  period,  is  not 
properly  an  historical  book.  Everything  in  it  is  told  in  a  discursive 
style,  and  the  events  are  not  placed  in  their  proper  order  of  succession"; 
(he  author  was  far  from  being  tied  to  an  invariable  order  of  time.  It 
is,  in  feet,  a  collection  of  detached  traditions  of  the  republican  period, 
collected,  probably,  from  ancient  poems  and  popular  legends,  which 
celebrated  the  glory  of  the  heroes  of  the  age.  This  collection,  which 
dates  from  the  first  days  of  the  kingdom,  appears  to  have  been  intended 
above  all  to  encourage  the  new  government  to  finish  the  work  com- 
menced by  Joshua,  and  to  exhibit  to  the  people  the  advantages  of  an 
hereditary  monarchy.  For  this  purpose  it  was  sufficient  to  show  by  a 
series  of  examples  how  great  had  been  the  disorders  from  which  the 
Hebrews  suffered  before  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  ;  what  a  series 
of  misfortunes  had  been  occasioned  by  the  forbearance  of  the  Israehfes 
towards  the  Canaanites,  and  how  even  the  temporary  power  of  one 
person  had  invariably  rescued  them  from  total  ruin. 

There  was,  therefore,  no  intention  to  state  in  exact  chronological 
order  the  events  and  the  period  of  the  supremacy  of  each  Suffete. 
Scholars  who  have  attempted  this,  have  given  themselves  infinite 
trouble  without  adequate  result.  Not  only  do  the  First  Book  of  Samuel, 
and  the  First  Book  of  Kings  give  two  absolutely  diflerent  computations 
for  the  duration  of  the  period  of  the  Judges,  but  the  historian  Josephus, 
the  faithful  reporter  of  the  traditions  of  the  Synagogue,  ha.s  as  many  as 
three  different  ways  of  reckoning  the  same  interval  of  time. 

And  now  that  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  the  domain  of  history 
allows  us  to  cherish  the  hope  of  being  able  soon  to  determine  with 
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certainty,  by  synchronism  with  the  annals  of  Egypt,  the  precise  date  ot 
the  Exodus,  we  are  compelled  to  recc^ise  the  necessity  of  reducing 
the  time  which  elapsed  from  the  going  out  of  Egypt  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  monarchy  in  Israel  very  much  more  than  do  any  of  the 
calculations  hitherto  proposed. 

SECrroN  III.— Ehud,  Shamgar,  Deborah,  Gideon,  Jephthah. 
I.  Forty  years  after  the  first  servitude,  the  invasion  of  Eglon,  king 
of  the  Moabites,  took  place,  who,  united  with  the  Ammonites  and 
Amaiekites,  imposed  his  yoke  on  the  unfaitMul  Israelites.  It  is  evident 
that  this  great  coalition  did  not  confine  itself  to  invading  the  territory 
of  the  eastern  tribes,  neighbours  of  the  Ammonites.  The  country  of 
Moab  was  to  the  south-east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  it  was  from  the  south 
that  the  Amaiekites  could  most  easily  reach  the  Promised  Land.  These 
nations  must,  consequently,  have  attacked  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  and, 
moreover,  the  circumstances  of  the  insurrection  show  that  the  enemy 
was  established  even  in  th   h      t    f   h  Ir       In  fact,  Ehud,  son 

of  Gera,  of  the  tribe  of  B  jmn,h  gwhlp  enting  the  tribute 
of  his  district,  killed  £^,1  call  d  th  p  pi  t  ma,  occupied  the 
fords  of  Jordan,  which  f  med  th  m  t  dir  t  d  of  communica- 
tion between  Central  Pit  i  th  t  mt  n  f  Moab,  and  killed 
10,000  Moabite  soldier  h  tt  mpted  t  ga  their  country.  But 
we  must  not  apply  to  th  hi  f  Pal  t  th  twenty-four  years  of 
repose  which  were  obtai  ed  by  th         j.1    t 

2.  In  feet,  it  is  afte    th  ss    f  th    I  ra  1  tes  that   Scripture 

mentions  the  resistance  pp  ed  t  th  Phih  tmes  in  the  south  by 
Shamgar,  son  of  Anath,  at  the  head  of  a  bodj  of  labourers,  armed  only 
with  agricultural  implements.  About  the  same  time,  too,  it  tells  ua  of 
anew  servitude,  which  also  must  apply  to  a  portion  only  of  the  country. 
The  Canaanites  of  the  north,  formerly  conquered  by  Joshua,  had  again 
become  very  strong,  and  had  retaken  the  greater  part  of  the  coantry 
conquered  by  the  Hebrews.  As  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  they  had  at 
their  head  a  king,  named  Jabin,  who  resided  at  Hazor,  their  principal 
city,  the  gigantic  ramparts  of  which  were  some  years  since  discovered 
by  M.  de  Saulcy.*  With  900  war-chariots  and  a  numerous  army, 
he  oppressed  the  northern  tribes,  on  whom  he  imposed  his  yoke  for 
twenty  years.  His  troops  were  commanded  by  Sisera,  who  had  his 
head-quarters  in  a  city,  caEed  Haroshetb  of  the  Gentiles. 

Barak,  son  of  Abinoam,  was  called  to  arms  by  the  Prophetess  De- 
borah, who  then  administered  justice  and  taught  the  precepts  of  the  law 
to  the  people  ofher  neighbourhood  under  a  palm-grove,  between  Ramah 

*  Voyage  aiili^r  dc  la  Mir  Morte  et  dans  Us  Terns  Bibliquis,  vol.  ii. 
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and  Bethel,  in  Mount  Ephraim.  He  marched  against  the  enemy, 
accompanied  by  the  Prophetess,  and  completely  defeated  Sisera,  who 
was  assassinated  dnring  his  flight  hj  Jael,  wife  of  a  descendant  of  the 
brother-in-law  of  Moses.  The  &mous  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak, 
which  (he  Bible  has  preserved,  was  composed  in  celebration  of  this 
victory.  The  Hebrews  then  took  the  city  of  Harosheth,  and  next 
that  of  Haior,  and  killed  Jabin,  the  king.  The  Bible  says  distinctly 
that  it  was  only  with  the  forces  of  Naphtali  and  Zebulon,  with  but 
!O,O0Ci  combatants,  that  Barak  took  the  initiative  in  the  war,  and 
gained  the  battle  of  the  River  Kishon. 

It  follows,  from  the  famous  song  of  Deborali,  that  the  Hebrew 
general  received  afterwards  the  help  of  Benjamin,  of  the  tribe  of 
Issachar,  and  of  Ephraim.  Reuben  was  divided  ;  one  part  of  its  chiefs 
refusing  to  take  part  in  the  war.  The  tribes  of  Jndah  and  Simeon,  far 
away  to  the  south,  were  quite  beyond  these  events.  The  land  of  Gilead, 
heyond  Jordan,  remained  unmoved,  and  the  maritime  tribes  of  Dan  and 
Asher,  quite  close  to  the  theatre  of  war,  did  not  leave  their  peaceful 
occupations.  This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  es:amples  of  the  divisions 
and  of  the  timidity  and  apathy  among  the  tribes,  which,  resulting  from 
the  relaxation  of  the  common  lidth,  were  more  than  once  fatal  to  the 
Hebrews.  God  often  makes  use  of  our  vices  themselves  as  instruments 
of  punishment. 

3-  Forty  years  of  peace  followed  this  struggle,  but  only  for  the  tribes 
who  had  been  in  the  fight  ;  for  the  sins  of  the  rest  of  Israel  brought  on 
them  another  scourge,  and  they  were  given  over  for  seven  years  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  Midianites.  The  Amalekiies  and  Bedouin  tribes  of  the 
East  joined  these  people  to  make  continual  incursions  into  Palestine, 
overrunnii^  the  country  from  east  to  west,  even  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gaza  ;  they  encamped  there  with  their  cattle  and  their  numer- 
ous camels  ;  they  carried  off  the  beasts  of  the  Hebrews ;  and,  like 
donds  of  locusts,  they  ravaged  the  country,  destroyed  the  crops,  and 
caused  farziine  The  Israelites  were  oblitred  to  put  their  cattle  and 
the  produce  f  th  land  f  f  ty  t  ca  f  th  earth  and  1 
fortified  citi         Th     j     jl    th  h  mH  d        d       pi      d  th 

assistance  of  God     and  God   by  th  f  g  1      ppeal   i  t     tl 

faith  and  CO     ag      f  G  deo      so       f  J      h      f  th    tnb       f  M  h 

He  gave  the     gulf         rrtia^  hmd         by        rt  g 

the  altar  whihhdh  tdtBl        h     viUag        At  tb     first 

news  of  this  m  m  th  M  d  t  and  th  U  t  k  tl  fi  1 1 
Gideon,  call  ng  t     1        tb    tnbes    fMaihAh      Zbl  d 

Naphtali,  wh    h  d  f  It  th    d    ast  1      than  tl       th  r;       d  wh 

consequently  w      m  re  t  t   t    mak   war  p    p      d  f     th  fight 

But  God  did  not  will  that  His  people  should  attnbute  the  victory 
to  the  number  of  combatants.     By  His  command,  Gideon  put  aside  300 
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men  only ;  (lie  rest  were  kept  in  the  rear  as  an  army  of  reserve.  The 
300  chosen  men,  divided  into  three  bodies,  surprised  by  night  the  camp 
of  the  Midianites ;  they  were  armed  with  trumpets,  and  with  torches 
enclosed  in  pitchers  which  they  broke,  crying  out,  "  The  sword  of  the 
Ijord  and  of  Gideon."  The  enemy,  seized  with  panic,  and  seeing  an 
Israelite  in  everyone  they  met,  turned  their  swords  against  each  other. 
The  men  of  Naphlali,  Asher,  and  Manajseh  pursued  them ;  the 
Ephraimites  occupied  the  bank  of  Jordan  ;  Gideon  pursued  to  tlie  river 
those  who  had  escaped,  and  the  hostile  army  was  ewerminated.  This 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  complete  and  decisive  victories 
which  the  Hebrews  ever  gained;  for,  from  this  day  forward,  history 
makes  no  more  mention  of  the  Midianites.  Excesses,  showing  how 
barbarous  the  maraiers  of  the  Israelites  still  were,  sullied  this  success. 
Gideon,  with  his  own  hand,  killed  the  two  captive  chiefs  of  the  enemy. 
He  also  put  to  death  by  torture  the  elders  of  the  two  towns  of  Succolh 
and  Penuel,  who,  fearing  the  vengeance  of  the  Midianites,  had  refused 
provisions  to  his  troops. 

4.  Gideon  refused  the  royalty  which  a  part  of  the  Israelites  offered 
him,  but  he  ruled  for  a  long  time  over  the  tribes  who  had  followed  him 
to  war.  The  Book  of  Judges  says  forty  years  ;  but  this  expression, 
which  is  found  on  every  page,  must  not  be  taken  literally,  and  has  been 
proved  merely  to  indicate  an  indeterminate  space  of  time,  corresponding 
approximately  to  the  duration  of  a  generation.  Fidelity  to  the  Divine 
law,  already  much  shaken  under  the  government  of  Gideon,  who  thought 
to  honour  Jehovah  by  setting  up  an  idol*  to  Him  in  his  native  place,  dis- 
appeared altogether  after  his  death,  and  Baal  was  worshipped  by  the 
people  of  God.  One  of  the  sons  of  the  conqueror  of  the  Midianites, 
Abimelech,  supported  by  the  inhabitants  of  Shechem,  recruited  a  band 
of  outlaws,  with  whom  he  killed  nearly  all  his  brothers,  and  formed  for 
himself  a  sniaH  kingdom  in  the  country  of  Shechem,  which  he  retained 
three  years,  and  then  perished  in  civil  war  while  besieging  the  city  of 
Thebez.  A  piece  of  a  millstone,  thrown  by  a  woman's  hand,  struck 
him  on  the  head  and  killed  him.  Tola,  his  cousin,  was  recc^ised 
Suffete  of  Israel  during  twenty-three  years,  and  after  him,  Jair,  the 
Gileadite,  during  twenty-two  years.  We  know  no  particulars  of  their 
government ;  but  Scripture  tells  us  that  Israel,  having  given  themselves 
over  to  the  worship  of  the  idols  of  Sidon,  of  Moab,  of  Ammon,  and  of 
the  Philistines,  God  again  gave  them  into  the  hand  of  their  enemies. 

5.  The  Ammonites  invaded  the  territory  of  the  tribes  of  Persa,  and 
kept  them  under  thdr  authority  for  eighteen  years.  Thence,  crossing 
the  Jordan,  they  made  occasional  incursions  into  the  land  of  Judah, 
Benjamin,  and  Ephraim.     The  supplications  of  the  sufferers  were  at 

*  See  Geseniiis  Thesaitrui,  p.  135. 
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last  heard  by  the  Lord,  who  was  willing  to  help  His  people,  and  the  war 
commenced.  The  inhabitants  of  Gilead,  which  was  the  capita]  of  Persa, 
having  no  man  among  them  capable  of  conducting  warlilse  opera- 
tions, addressed  themselves  to  the  chief  of  a  band  in  the  neighbouthood, 
named  Jephthah.  The  position  of  a  highway  robber  was  not  then 
more  degrading  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hebrews  than  it  is  now-a-days  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Arabs.  He  was  recognised  as  general,  and  the  negotia- 
tions which  he  attempted  to  open  having  failed,  he  gained  great 
advantages  over  the  Ammonites,  and  delivered  the  country.  It  was 
then  that  Jephthah,  in  fulfilment  of  his  culpable  and  rash  vow,  sacrificed 
his  own  daughter.  He  had  sworn  to  offer  as  a  burnt  offering,  if  he 
returned  as  conqueror,  the  first  living  being  which  he  should  meet 
at  the  door  of  his  house.  It  was  his  only  daughter  who  came  to  meet 
him  with  "  timbrels  and  dances. "  Jephthah  felt  himself  bound  by  bis 
vow,  and  his  daughter  made  no  resistance.  This  was  an  impious 
sacrifice,  and  distinctly  opposed  to  the  law  of  Moses,  which  permitted 
the  sacrifice  only  of  certain  animals,  and  utterly  interdicted  human  sacri- 
fices.* Bui  such  horrible  immolations  were  common  among  the  pagan 
populations  who  surrounded  the  Israelites,  and  the  precepts  of  the  law 
had  fallen  into  complete  oblivion. 

The  Ephraimites,  who  had  not  taken  part  in  the  war,  ashamed 
of  their  conduct,  laid  the  blame  on  Jephthah ;  they  reproached  him 
with  not  having  called  them  to  the  battle.  The  quarrel  became  serious  ; 
they  came  to  blows  about  it  with  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead,  who  made 
great  slaughter  among  them.  The  Gileadites,  having  occupied  the 
Fords  of  Jordan  during  several  days,  slew  all  the  Ephraimites  who 
attempted  to  cross  in  order  to  regain  theii  own  country,  and  whom  they 
recognised  by  certain  peculiarities  in  pronunciation.  After  six  years  of 
a  stormy  administration,  Jephthah  died,  and  was  socceeded  by  Ibzan 
of  Bethlehem,  Eion  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulon  ;  and  lastly,  Abdon  of 
Pirathon,  in  Ephraim,  whose  governments  embraced  a  space  of  about 
twenty-five  years.  But  not  one  of  these  Suffeles  extended  his  authority 
beyond  the  tribes  of  the  north  and  of  Perrea.  Whilst  they  were  govern- 
ing those,  other  events,  much  more  serious  and  more  important,  were 
passing  among  the  tribes  of  the  south  and  west. 

*  That  Jephthah  really  offered  up  his  daughter  as  a  burnt  offering 
has  been  doubted,  and  from  the  tenor  of  the  narrative  itself,  Jephthah's 
vow  may  be  read  as  in  the  margin  of  our  Bible,  "  Whatsoever  cometh 
forth  ...  to  meet  me  .  .  .  shall  surely  be  the  Lord's,  or  I  will  offer  it 
np  for  a  burnt  offering  "  (Judg.  xi.  31). 

The  opinion  of  the  Author  that  the  sacrifice  was  consummated,  is 
that  of  Josephus,  of  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast,  who  adds  that  if  Jephthah 
had  consulted  the  High  Priest,  his  daughter  might  have  been  redeemed 
for  a  sum  of  money,  and  also  of  most  of  the  fathers,  some  of  whom 
even  praise  him  for  fulfilling  his  vow. — Tr. 
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Section  IV.— Eli  and  Samuel. 

I.  We  must  now  look  at  a  long  and  fierce  contest  wMch  commenced 
inthe  south  of  Palestine,— a  contest  which  was  to  bring  on  the  Hebrews 
more  estensive  disasters  than  had  been  known  in  any  previous  epoch, 
but  which  in  the  end  had  the  effect  of  reuniting  all  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  of  reviving,  tt^ther  with  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  the  spirit  of 
nationality  and  the  love  of  their  ancient  institutions.  At  this  epoch  of 
their  history,  the  Israelites  found  themselves  suddenly  brought  into  the 
presence  of  a  new  enemy,  whom  neither  Moses  nor  Joshua  appears  to 
have  foreseen,  and  whom  they  do  not  mention  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
dangers  against  which  the  people  were  to  guard,  but  who  entered  on 
the  scene  with  almost  irresistible  power,  and  threatened  to  annihilate 
the  whole  independence  and  the  whole  national  life  of  the  Hebrews. 
The  Canaanites  from  this  mornent  disappear  almost  entirely  from  the 
history  of  Palestine ;  they  no  more  menace  Israel  with  oppression  ; 
they  have  ceased  to  be  a  danger;  everything  shows  that  theh  power 
was  completely  and  finally  broken,  not  so  much  by  the  last  victory  of 
Deborah  and  Barak,  but  by  an  external  cause. 

The  PhiUstines,  this  new  enemy,  first  appeared  in  the  south.  In  the 
whole  Pentateuch,  Moses  never  once  named  them  among  the  popula- 
tion, whom  the  Hebrews  should  expel  from  the  Promised  Land  ;  they 
were  not  spoken  of  under  Joshua,  nor  when,  just  after  his  death,  the 
tribe  of  Judah  possessed  itself  temporarily  of  the  cities  of  Gaza,  Askelon 
and  Ekron,  then  held  by  the  Anakim.  The  first  mention  of  the 
Philistines  which  the  Bible  contcdns  is  on  the  occasion  of  the  exploit 
of  Shamgar ;  but  they  do  not  seem  at  that  time  to  have  been  very 
formidable ;  nothing  then  indicated  the  great  ascendancy  which  ttey 
were  to  attain  in  that  period  of  the  Hebrew  annals,  at  the  threshold  of 
which  we  now  are.  It  is  chiefly  in  recent  times,  and  by  the  ^d  of 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphical  documents,  that  the  origin,  the  race, 
and  early  history  of  the  Philistines  have  been  definitely  cleared  up. 
But  the  achievements  of  science  have  been  so  considerable  as  to  enable 
US  now  to  speak  positively  on  these  diffetent  subjects.  The  Philistines 
had  no  connection  in  their  origin  with  the  other  nations  of  Syria..  They 
were  neither  of  the  race  of  Ham,  like  the  Canaanites,  nor  of  that  of 
Shem,  like  the  Israelites,  but  in  reality  of  Japhetic  origin.  Closely 
related  to  the  primitive  colonies  of  Greece  and  the  Archipelago,  they 
also  belonged  to  that  great  Pelasgic  race  which  ruled  for  a  time  the 
whole  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  their  name,  PhiUstin  or  Pilistin, 
contains  the  same  essential  elements  as  that  of  the  Pelasgi. ' 

*  The  Pelasgic  character  of  the  Philistines  was  first  established  by 
HiTZIG,  Urgcschichte  und  Mythotogis  der  Philhtir,  Leipzig,  184.5. 
Stark,  Forschungin  sur  Gssshkhtt  und  Alttrtkumskundc  der  Helle- 
nislischen  Orients.    Jena,  1853. 
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A  great  number  of  evidences,  toth  in  sacred  literature  and  in  pro&Jie 
authors,  concur  in  pointing  out  the  island  of  Crete  as  having  been  their 
ori^nal  habitation,  or  at  least  their  earliest  known  settlement.* 

It  was  thence  thai  they  came  by  sea  to  attack  and  occupy  the  country 
which  from  (hem  received  the  name  of  Palestine.  We  shall  see,  in  the 
Book  of  this  Manual  which  treats  of  the  history  of  Egypt,  that  the 
grand  historical  bas-relieft  of  the  palace  of  Medinet  Habou  at  Thebes 
relate  with  precision  all  the  vicissitades  of  the  fiirious  and  terrible  war 
in  which  the  Pharaoh  Ramses  III.,  some  years  after  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  hy  Joshaa,  strove  to  repel  their  invasion.  The  Philistines  were 
then  vanquished,  but  not  completely  ;  and,  in  exchange  for  their  sub- 
mission to  his  sceptre,  the  King  of  Egypt  was  obliged  to  agree  to  give 
them  a  territory  on  the  coast  where  they  had  landed.  This  was  the 
mieleus  of  their  settlements  and  of  their  power.  They  b^an  humbly, 
still  weak,  and  subject  to  the  government  of  Egypt;  and  such  must 
have  been  their  situation  at  the  time  of  their  attempt  on  the  southern- 
most tribes  of  Israel,  which  Shamgar  does  not  seem  fo  have  had  much 
difficulty  in  repulsing  with  some  bands  of  peasants,  assembled  in  haste, 
and  imperfectly  armed. 

But  the  rapid  decay  of  the  Egyptian  power  soon  permitted  the 
Philistines  to  free  themselves  from  all  subjection.  New  immigrations 
from  Crete  strengthened  them.  They  became  masters  of  the  five  strong 
cities  of  Gaza,  Ashdod,  Askelon,  Gath,  and  Ekron,  which  formed  the 
capitals  of  live  principahties,  united  in  a  confederation.  Whilst  the 
Israelites  and  Canaanites  were  exhaustmg  themselves  in  continual  wars, 
this  new  power  silently  grew.  A  day  came  when  they  felt  themselves 
sufficiently  strong  to  aspire  to  dominion  over  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
land  of  Canaan.  They  had  a  considerable  fleet,  and  employed  it  in 
the  shameful  practice  of  piracy.  By  sea  they  asstuled  the  cities  of  the 
Phcenician  coast,  where  all  the  life  and  national  power  of  the  Canaanites 
had  concentrated  itself,  when  their  strength  in  the  interior  had  been 
broken  by  Joshua.  Such  small  Canaanitish  principalities  in  the  interior 
ot  the  country  as  still  remained  were  sustained  only  by  the  support  of 
those  maritime  cities,  which  commerce  had  raised  to  unequalled  opulence. 
In  the  year  1209  B.C.,  the  Philistines  took  and  reduced  to  ashes  Sidon, 
the  principal  of  the  Phoenician  cities,  which  was  then  aupremi 
the  others. T    The  disaster  was  so  complete,  that  Phcenicia 

*  Tacitus  expressly  says  that  they  came  from  Crete  {Hisl.  v.  2).  The 
Philistines  are  called  Cherethites,  that  is,  Cretans,  in  I  Sam.  xxx.  14, 
Ezekiel  ksv.  16,  and  Zephaniah  ii.  5.  The  geographer  Stephen,  of 
Byzantium,  attributes  the  foundatbn  of  Gaza  to  the  mythical  Minos, 
the  personification  of  the  Cretan  power ;  and,  lastly,  the  great  god  of 
that  city,  Mamas,  has  always  been  identified  with  the  Cretan  Jupiter. 

t  Justin,  xviii.  3. 
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from  history  for  half  a  century,  till  the  time  when  Tyre  had  become 
BufHciently  strong  to  reclaim  the  heritage  of  Sidon.  It  was  about  the 
same  time,  after  having  annihilated  in  this  way  the  Phoenician  power, 
that  the  Philistines  atlempted  to  subjugate  the  people  of  Israel. 

2.  When  the  Ammonites  invaded  Persea,  and  there  established  that 
dominion  which  was  destroyed  by  Jephthah,  they  were  ailied  with  the 
Philistines,  who  simultaneously  entered  the  territory  of  the  southern 
tribes,  and  imposed  on  them  their  yoke,  the  heavier  because  the  tyranny 
of  this  people  was  exercised  with  order  and  method,  in  conformity  with, 
wise  and  regular  administrative  laws.  When  the  northern  and  eastern 
tribes  delivered  themselves  from  the  Anrnnonites,  and  enjoyed  a  mo- 
mentary repose  under  the  government  of  the  three  Suffetes,  successors 
of  Jephthah,  the  Philistines  continued  to  oppress  the  southern  provinces, 
and  every  day  their  power  there  became  consolidated  and  extended,  in 
spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  Israelitish  population. 

It  is  this  popular  resistance  which  the  Book  of  Judges  personifies  in 
the  exploits  of  Samson,  who,  as  the  learned  historian  of  the  Philistines, 
M.  Stark,*  has  welt  said,  always  played  in  the  south  of  Palestine  the 
part  of  the  people's  defender,  oifering  to  the  Israelites  of  these  districts 
a  centre  for  national  reastance,  and  of  unity  in  a  particular  locality,  but 
without  succeeding  in  forming  any  real  political  establishment.  The 
particulars  which  are  told  in  the  Book  of  Judges  as  to  his  marriage  with 
the  Philistine  woman  at  Timnath,  the  irregularities  of  his  life,  and, 
lastly,  the  manner  in  which  he  perished,  a  iietun  to  the  treachery  of  a 
woman,  are  too  precisely  detailed  to  be  open  to  suspicion.  But  the 
story  of  his  exploits,  as  it  is  given  in  that  book,  is,  in  its  character, 
entirely  unlike  the  merely  human  histories  of  the  other  Judges.  In  it 
are  combined  all  the  legendary  mythol<^ical  tales  which  had  long  been 
current  among  the  people  of  Palestine  and  Syria.  The  narrative  is 
entirely  allegorical  and  emblematic,  with  no  real  and  positive  character. 
It  represents  the  form  which  such  exploits  had  taken  in  the  popular 
memory,  in  which  Samson  was  made  the  imp  ruon  t'  f  11  tl  h  le 
of  whom  so  many  tales  were  told.  He,  th  f  e,  ca  fi  i  pi  n 
a  purely  historical  work  such  as  ours. 

3.  Whilst  these  things  were  passing  inlh  sothgr  t  ffrt  hd 
been  made  in  the  north  of  the  land  of  Is     It  t  bl   h  p  nty    f 

religion,  and  that  national  unity  of  which  t  wa.  th  safegu  d  A 
priest  of  the  line  of  Ithamar,  youngest  son  f  Aar  n  n  med  El  had 
usurped  the  high  priesthood  from  the  line    f  El    za  ,  h  m  th  t 

function  legitimately  belonged  by  the  choice  of  Moses,  t    His  usurpation 

*  ForscAungeTi,  p.  156—160. 

t  There  were  only  three  high  priests  of  the  line  of  Eleazar  between 
Pliinehas  and  Eli.      This  furnishes  abundant  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
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might  be  pardoned,  as  he  had  restored  the  Tabernacle  of  Shiloh, 
abandoned  for  many  generations,  and  which  had  fallen  into  the  most 
deplorable  state  of  dilapidation.  By  force  of  zeal  and  care  he  brought 
back  the  concourse  of  feithfiil  worshippers  to  that  only  legal  sanctuary 
for  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  instituted  by  Moses  as  the  real  centre 
of  the  national  life  of  the  chosen  people. 

Abdon  now  dead,  Eli  was  elected  Judge,  or  Suffete,  by  the  tribes  of 
the  north  and  east,  who  alone  remained  independent.  Those  of  the 
south  and  west,  crushed  -under  the  weight  of  Philistine  dominalion, 
looked  up  lo  him,  and  considered  him  their  Intimate  chief,  though 
deprived  of  his  authority  by  foreign  tyranny.  This  combination  of  civil 
and  sacerdotal  power  in  the  person  of  Eli— this  return  of  the  Israelite 
people  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers  and  to  the  ideas  of  unity — should 
ha     h  d  most  f  rtun  t  !t      B  t  El  w         I     man  capable  of  at 

on         vmg     1  gi  d  th      tat  —  f      un  tmg    II  Israel,  and  con- 

du  t   g  th  m  t         t  ry      H   h  i  f  th   g     us  necessary  for  so 

magmfi  t  n  n  Abo  11  t  ward  th  cl  se  of  his  life,  the 
depi  rabl  weal^ness  f  th  h  gh  pnest  f  h  tw  sons,  Hophni  and 
Phi  has,  und  d  11  th  good  h  1  h  h  d  b  hie  to  accomplish, 
and  m    h    ^       ted  tl  1      f  th      t    t         f  the  country.     The 

so  fElpfedthsaedpl  prirtdth  offerings  made  to 
th  L  d  d  ca  ed  all  th  p  p!  t  m  rm  The  high  priest 
CO  t    ted  hm.  If      th     d1  g  t    th  m       H      monstrances.     In 

ph  t  ced       El  that  he  should  be  pimished  for  his 

i,  that  his  family  should  lose  the  power  which  he  had  not 
known  how  to  enerdse,  and  that  his  two  sons  should  perish.  A  child, 
inspired  by  God,  repeated  many  times,  but  without  effect,  to  the  unfor- 
tunate father  the  evils  hanging  over  him.  This  was  the  yonng  Samuel, 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  son  of  a  woman  of  Ramah,  who  had  been  given 
in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  his  mother,  after  long-continued  barrenness, 
and  bad  been  brought  up  in  the  Tabernacle,  where  he  assisted  the  high 
priest  at  the  sacrificial  altar.  He  it  was  whom  Providence  had  chosen 
to  fulfil,  at  a  later  date,  the  mission  of  liberator. 

4.  The  accompUshment  of  the  oft-repeated  prediction  of  Samuel  was 
not  long  delayed.  The  PhlHstiues,  always  ambitious,  and  resolved  to 
get  possession  of  the  whole  country,  threatened  the  northern  tribes. 


reducing  the  usual  calculation  as  to  the  length  of  the  period  of  the 
Judges,  or  Suffetes.  The  most  moderate  of  these  calculations  places 
three  centories  between  the  death  of  Joshua  and  the  accession  of  Eli 
to  the  high  priesthood.  It  is  impossible  that  such  an  interval  could  be 
filled  by  only  three  pontiffs,  and  the  succession  of  high  priests  is  the 
only  element  of  positive  and  regular  chronology  which  we  have  for  this 
period  of  the  histoiy  of  Israel. 
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Th  y  mbl  d  an  nny  t  H  k  th  t  Aph  k  n  th  pi  n  of 
Esd  1  wh  th  H  b  w  w  d  feated  w  th  th  1  f  4  ooo 
m         Th  h  d      t  b        d  tl     cap  f  J      h      th 

A  k    f  t!     C  t  w      b      git     t    th    ta    p    f  I       1  b  m    by 

H  phn       d  Fhi    has  t     g  g    t    th    w  m  rs       th    b  ttl 

wh    h  was        d      d     th         t        1  ind  p     d  B  t      fresl        d  y  t 

m  t      1  t  d    h     H  b    w        Th  y  ted        tl  tl 

1         f3    000  th   hid    fb    tl        h   t      so       fEl  penhed 

in  defending  the  sacred  Ark,  which  ftU  into  the  hands  of  the  Phihstmes. 
Eli,  at'  this  last  news,  seized  with  despair  and  stupor,  feD  from  his  seat, 
broke  his  neck,  and  died. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  hand  of  God  fell  heavily  on  the  Philistines, 
who  had  deposited  the  Ark  as  a  trophy  at  Ashdod,  in  the  temple  of 
their  god  Dagon.  An  epidemic  ravaged  their  towns,  which  they  knew 
to  be  the  punishment  of  this  profanation  ;  and,  after  some  hesitation, 
they  decided  on  restoring  to  the  Israehtes  the  Ark,  which  was  deposited 
first  at  Bethshemesh,  one  of  the  Levitical  towns,  and  atierwards  at 
Kirjath-jeatim.  But  they  did  not,  for  all  that,  give  up  the  power 
which  their  victory  had  given  them  over  the  conquered  people.  The 
battle  fought  near  Aphek  had  thrown  into  their  hands  the  entire  lerri- 
lory  of  the  ivarthem  tribes,  which  till  then  had  been  secure  from  them. 
The  whole  of  Israel  was  subdued,  deprived  of  independence,  and 
grievously  oppressed.  But  this  very  oppression  prepared  the  way  for 
their  first  deliverance,  by  making  all  Israel  at  last  comprehend  to  what 
a  condition  the  abandonment  of  the  worship  of  the  true  God  and  o( 
the  precepts  of  the  law  had  brought  them,  and  by  showing  them  that 
no  safety  was  possible  but  iti  ranging  themselves  resolutely  on  the  side 
of  Jehovah. 

S-  The  servitude  lasted  twenty  years,  which  Samuel  passed  in  solitude, 
preparing  himself  for  the  mission  to  which  God  called  him,  and  medi- 
tating on  the  means  of  accomplishing  it.  When  at  last  he  thought 
that  the  time  had  come,  he  left  his  retreat  to  put  himself  at  the  head  ol 
his  countrymen,  and  encourage  them  to  re-conquer  their  independence. 
He  first  exhorted  Ihem  to  abandon  idolatry  of  every  kuid,  to  adore  only 
the  God  of  Abraham  and  of  Moses,  who  alone  was  able  (o  deliver  Ihem 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Philistines.  Seemg  the  Hebrews  Mucerely  dis- 
posed to  submit  to  his  guidance,  and  to  form  themselves  into  a  compact 
body  round  the  symbols  of  the  only  God,  he  convoked  a  general  assembly 
at  Mizpeh,  on  the  territory  of  Gad,  where  they  were  not  directly  under 
the  eyes  of  the  Philistines. 

Then  the  representatives  of  the  different  tribes  confessed  aloud  that 
Israel  had  sinned  in  straying  away  from  the  worship  of  their  God,  and 
as  a  mark  of  penitence  a  fast -day  was  appointed.  Then  the  assembly 
solemnly  proclaimed  Samuel  as  Suffete  of  Israel.      The  Philistines  were 
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enraged  at  tiiis  act  of  independence  on  the  part  of  a  nation  whom  they 
believed  to  be  finally  subjuoated  and  took  the  field  to  chastise  the 
rebels.  But  God  tenified  th  m  ly  t  m  and  the  Israelites,  attacking 
them  at  Mizpeh,  overth  w  th  m  d  p  t  them  to  flight,  killing  a  very 
great  number.  Profiting  m  d  I>  by  his  success,  the  Hebrews,  by 
Samuel's  advice,  themse!  es  t  k  th  ff  nsive  against  the  Philistines, 
beat  them  in  every  en        t  d  f       d  them  to  restore  the  towns 

which  they  had  taken  ajid  t  m  k  peace  very  advantageous  for 
Israel,  whose  indepeod         th  y  mpelled  to  acknowledge,  after 

having  oppressed  them  during  forty  years.  The  treaty,  nevertheless, 
left  to  the  Philistines  the  right  of  maintaining  an  armed  post  at  Gibeah, 
and  another  clause  provided  that  the  Hebrews  of  the  districts  borderii^ 
on  the  Philistine  frontier  should  be  disarmed,  so  as  not  to  be  in  a 
position  to  make  an  attack. 

6.  While  Samuel  governed,  to  use  the  Bible  expression,  "  the 
Philistines  came  no  more  into  the  coasts  of  Israel,  and  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  against  the  Philistines."  The  Canaanilish  colonies  who 
lived  among  the  tribes  of  the  north,  and  whom  the  defeat  of  the  Philis- 
tines had  delivered  fi*om  servitude  eqaally  with  the  Hebrews,  lived  in 
peace  among  them,  and  maintained  with  them  friendly  and  neighbourly 
relations.  Everything  tended  then  lo  favour  the  projects  of  Samuel, 
who  could,  from  that  time,  work  in  tranquilhty  at  the  restoration  of  the 
essentially  spiritual  Mosaic  law,  and  the  re-establishment  of  unity,  both 
in  government  and  religion.  He  fixed  his  residence  at  Ramah,  his 
native  town ;  but  made  year  by  year  a  lovmd  of  visits  to  Bethel,  to 
Gilgal  near  Jericho,  and  to  Miipeh,  where  he  held  assemblies  of  the 
people,  and  presided  over  councils  on  public  affairs. 

The  most  important  and  the  most  fruitful  of  the  institutions  of  Samuel, 
whose  position  was  very  similar  to  that  of  Moses,  as  he  was  both  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  chief  of  the  people,  though  not  invested  with  the 
High  Priesthood,*  was  the  institution  of  the  "  Schools  of  the  Prophets." 
This  requires  some  explanation.  The  word  prophet  (in  Hebrew,  Miii) 
has  in  the  Bible  two  entirely  distinct  meanii^s.  It  is  applied  some- 
tiroes,  and  in  its  most  general  sense  (adopted  in  our  ecclesiastical 
language),  to  those  men  inspired  by  God,  before  whose  eyes  Divine 
grace  unfolded  the  fiiture,  that  they  might  exhort  the  people  to  penitence, 
and  announce  lo  the  world  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer,  who  was  to 
take  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  In  this  sense,  prophet  is  synonymous 
with  seer  (in  Hebrew,  Roeh).  But  more  commonly  in  the  Bible, 
especially  in  ancient  times,  this  word  is  the  title  of  the  members  of 
religious  corporations,  who,  among  the  Israelites,  played  the  same 
part  as  the  preaching  orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — corpora- 

*  Samuel,  like  Moses,  was  not  a  Priest.— Tr, 
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tions  from  among  whom  almost  always  the  Seers  came.  Such  were  the 
inslitutions  established  by  Samnel. 

"  The  experience  of  what  had  fiassed  since  the  death  of  Joshua  did 
not  permit  hira  to  deceive  himself  as  to  the  force  and  stability  of  a 
written  law  with  no  Other  guarantee  than  the  consent  of  the  people, 
obtained  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  without  having  at  the 
head  of  the  people  men  who  could  make  the  laws  respected.  He  per- 
ceived, also,  that  the  law  of  Moses  needed  to  be  developed  and  modi- 
fied with  the  progress  of  the  nation,  notwithstanding  that  on  the  other 
hand  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  touch  the  letter  of  the  law,  pro- 
tected by  its  sacred  character.  Men,  therefore,  were  needed  to 
interpret  this  law,  to  breathe  life  and  soul  into  the  dead  letter ;  men 
who  could  enter  into  its  true  sense,  and  who  could  partidpate,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  inspiration  of  the  legislator ;  men,  finally,  who  should 
devote  themselves  to  constant  preaching,  who  should  reproach  the 
people  fearlessly  for  their  shortcomings,  and  constantly  set  before  them 
Iheir  duty  towards  God.  This  was  the  aim  of  Samuel  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  Schools  of  the  Prophets, 

"Far  from  the  din  of  arms  and  the  warrior's  trumpet,  the  yoong 
prophets  sang  the  praises  of  Jehovah  to  the  sweet  sounds  of  the  lute, 
the  flute,  and  harp,  or  'kinnor,'in  a  peaceful  retreat;  they  prepared 
thdr  eloquent  discourses  in  meditation  on  God,  and  on  the  true  sense  of 
the  law.  They  occupied  quarters  set  apart  for  them  in  several  cities, 
generally  those  where  the  public  assemblies  were  held,  and  which 
Samuel  habitually  visited.  We  find  them  at  Ramah,  where  they  occu- 
pied a  quarter  called  Naiolh  (habitations)  (I  Sam,  idx,  18) ;  there  their 
assembly  was  presided  over  by  Samuel  himself,  and  also  at  Bethel, 
Jericho,  and  Gilgal,  These  Schools  of  the  Prophets  were  destined  to 
exercise,  as  long  as  the  Hebrew  people  remiuned  independent,  a  great 
influence,  and  to  rank  among  the  powers  of  the  State,  representing 
the  law  in  its  true  and  peculiarly  spiritual  aspect,  as  opposed  to  the 
Priests,  who  were  frequently  either  too  much  attached  to  the  rites  of 
material  worship,  or  permitted  themselves  to  fall  into  remissness,  and, 
above  all,  as  opposed  to  the  royal  authority,  whose  encroachments  it 
was  their  duty  to  withstand." — MuHK. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

KINGDOM  OF  ISRAEL— SAUL,  DA  VID,  SOLOMON. 

Chief  Authorities  .—The  Bible,  /.  and  IL  Boobs  of  Samuel,  L  Book 
Kings,  T.  and  IL  Books  of  Chronicles. — Josephus,  Antiquities,  Boc 
VII.  and  VIII. 


Section  I. — Establishment  of  Royalty — Saul. 
(1097—1058,  B.C.) 

I.  Samuei.  havii^  become  old,  and  feeling  himself  too  feeble  to 
support  alone  the  entire  weight  of  the  administration,  wished  to  share 
his  functions  as  supreme  magistrate  with  his  two  sons,  Joel  and  Abiah, 
whpm  he  installed  as  SufFetes  at  Beersheba,  at  the  southern  extremity  ol 
Palestine.  But  his  sons  did  not  walk  in  the  ways  of  thdr  ftther,  and 
serious  complaints  were  made  agamst  their  administration,  for  they 
allowed  themselves  to  be  guided  by  their  personal  interest  and  their 
cupidity,  instead  of  ethibiting  Ihe  mtegntv  of  Samuel,  and  nothing 
was  found  with  them  but  corruption  and  injustice  The  Elders  of 
Israel,  fearful  for  the  future,  met,  and  came  to  Samuel  at  Ramah,  to 
ask  him  to  give  them  1  king 

In  vdn  the  Lord  etpresaed  hy  the  mouth  of  His  prophet,  the  anger 
which  He  felt  at  His  people  rejei-tii^  a  constitution  of  which  God 
himself  was  the  author,  a  constitution  which  recognised  God  alone  as 
the  Sovereign  of  Israel  In  vain  He  represented  to  the  Hebrews,  by 
Samuel,  the  abasement  to  whith  oriental  nations  are  reduced  under  the 
dominion  of  an  absolute  master,  who  recognises  neither  personal  liberty 
nor  the  rights  of  property.  "  He  will  take,"  Said  He,  "  your  sons,  and 
appoint  them  for  himself,  for  his  chariots,  and  to  be  his  horsemen ;  and 
some  shall  run  before  his  chariots.  And  he  will  appoint  him  captains 
over  thousands,  and  captains  over  fifties  ;  and  will  set  them  to  ear  his 
ground,  and  to  reap  his  harvest,  and  to  make  his  instruments  of  war 
and  instruments  of  his  chariots.  And  he  will  take  your  daughters  to  be 
confectlonaries,  and  to  he  cooks,  and  to  be  bakers.  And  he  will  take 
your  fields,  and  your  vineyards,  and  your  oUveyards,  even  the  best  of 
them,  and  give  them  to  his  servants.  And  he  will  take  the  tenth 
of  your  seed,  and  of  your  vineyards,  and  give  to  his  officers,  and  to  his 
servants.    And  he  will  take  your  menservants,  and  your  maidservants, 
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and  jiour  goodliest  young  men,  and  your  asses,  and  put  Ihem  to  his 
work.  He  mil  take  the  tenth  of  your  sheep :  and  ye  shall  be  his 
servants  "  (l  Sam.  viii  11 — 17).  The  people  would  hear  nothing.  They 
required  a  kii^,  like  other  nations,  to  rule  them  and  Lead  them  to  war. 
God  then,  chastised  them,  as  He  often  does  in  His  providence,  by  grant- 
ing their  imprudent  wLsh.  Saul,  son  of  Kish,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
Still  quite  a  young  man,  and  celebrated  for  his  beauty,  courage,  and 
strength,  was  pointed  out  by  Him,  anointed  by  Samuel,  and  acknow- 
ledged by  part  of  the  Hebrews. 

2.  There  had  been,  however,  a  numerous  opposition  to  the  establish- 
ment of  royalty,  so  that  It  was  considered  prudent  to  defer  for  some 
time  the  solemn  installation  of  SauL  Bui  soon  after  this,  Nahash, 
king  of  the  Ammonites,  threatened  the  city  of  Jabesh  Gilead.  When 
the  news  came  to  Saul,  who  still  lived  m  his  house  at  Gibeah,  and  was 
at  that  time  driving  a  pair  of  oxen  at  their  work,  he  killed  those 
animals,  cut  them  m  pieces,  and  sent  messengers  to  all  Israel  to  say  to 
the  people,  "  Whosoever  cometh  not  forth  after  Saul  and  after  Samuel, 
so  shall  it  be  done  unto  his  oxen."  The  whole  people  followed  him. 
300,000  Israelites  passed  in  review  ;  30,000  men  were  furnished  by  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  for,  in  very  short  camp^gns,  a  levkm  masse  was  quite 
practicable.  The  enemy,  attacked  at  break  of  day,  was  cut  to  pieces 
and  entirely  destroyed. 

Israel,  carried  away  by  enthusiasm,  would  have  put  to  death  those 
who  at  first  refused  to  recognise  Saul.  But  he,  with  a  moderation 
which  did  not  always  distinguish  him,  would  not  consent  to  stain  his 
victory  with  such  excesses.  "  There  shall  not  a  man, "  said  he,  "beput 
to  death  this  day  :  for  to-day  the  Lord  hath  wrought  salvation  in  Israel. " 
His  reign  was  then  solemnly  inaugurated  at  Gilgal  by  Samuel  and  the 

3.  In  resigning  the  power  vrith  which  he  had  been  hitherto  invested, 
Samuel  by  no  means  renounced  all  political  influence  ;  he  intended,  on 
the  contrary,  to  watch  over  the  new  sovereign,  and  to  withdraw  his  pro- 
tection the  moment  the  king  ceased  to  be  a  faithfiil  vassal  to  Jehovah 
and  to  his  law.  According  to  the  ideas  of  Samuel,  royalty  was  but  a 
permanent  and  hereditary  chieftidnship,  an  especially  military  authority  ; 
and  all  institutions  were,  in  spite  of  this  change,  Co  remain  as  they  had 
been  before.  For  a  time  the  new  chief  of  the  government  continued  sub- 
missive to  the  influence  of  the  sanctuary,  and  Samuel  continued  to 
direct  him  in  his  administration.  The  prophet  himselfhad  dictated  the 
new  consritution,  the  conditions  of  which  were  reduced  to  writing,  and 
deposited  in  the  Tabernacle.  In  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
it  was  only  permitted  to  lake  up  arms  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  whose 
Ark  of  the  Covenant  was  in  the  midst  of  the  camp.  The  king  himseli 
would  be  no  more  than  a  captain  always  under  arms,  without  court  or 
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fixed  residence — always  at  the  orders  of  Jehovah,  whose  mouthpiece 
Samuel  remained. 

Bat  Saul  did  not  very  long  remain  submissive  to  Samuel's  orders  ;  he 
wished  to  be  free  from  a  tutelage  which  he  began  to  feel  irksome,  and, 
above  all,  desired  to  usurp  (he  functions  of  the  priesthood  which  were 
united  to  the  royal  power  in  all  the  monarchies  surrounding  him  in  the 
neighbouring  P^an  nations.  After  his  solemn  installation,  Saul 
had  sent  the  Israelites  to  their  homes,  keeping  under  arms  only  3,000 
men  of  the  permanent  militia,  of  whom  he  had  2,000  with  himself,  the 
other  1,000  being  in  the  sonthem  provinces,  with  his  son  Jonathan. 
The  latter  being  very  brave,  and  animated  with  the  most  ardent  and 
patriotic  zeal,  found  the  presence  of  the  military  post  of  the  Philistines 
at  Gibeah,  in  the  land  of  Benjamin,  almost  insupportable.  One  day 
he  surprised  and  took  it. 

The  Philistines,  to  revenge  this  insult,  put  an  immense  army  into  the 
field.  Saul  called  the  people  to  Gilgal  for  a  levy  which  would  enable 
him  to  repulse  this  invasion.  Samuel  was  to  join  him  there  to  sacrifice 
to  the  Lord  before  commencing  the  campaign.  After  waiting  seven  days, 
as  he  had  not  yet  come,  Saul,  who  saw  that  the  people  began  to  get  im- 
patient, thought  the  moment  favourable  for  consummating  his  contem- 
plated usurpation  of  thi  '  '  "  .■  .^  ^  ,  icrifice, 
instead  of  waiting  with  'ho  had 
so  often  saved  Israel.  t  at  the 
act  of  the  king,  all  the  imed  at 
estabhshing  the  monai  heathen 
kingdoms,  and  pladng  :  of  the 
political  chief,  by  givinj  ictaary, 
the  prophet  reproached  _  ,  ..  ^  cepls  of 
the  law.*  Speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  he  announced  to  him  that 
Divine  help  was  withdravm  from  him,  that  his  dynasty  should  not  last, 
and  another  royal  house  should  be  substituted  for  bis.  Saul  nevertheless 
marched  against  his  enemies,  encamped  at  Miehmash  ;  but  he  had  not 
taken  time  to  bring  with  him  the  northern  tribes,  and  on  his  arrival 
among  those  of  the  south  he  found  himself  in  a  position  of  great  em- 
barrassment. 

By  an  arrangement  subsisting  together  with  Samuel's  treaty,  the 
Philistines  had  for  a  long  tune  forbidden  among  these  tribes  the  trades 
of  armourer  and  smith,  so  that  the  people  were  disarmed,  or  at  least  hac( 
only  agricultural  implements  to  fight  with,  and  even  for  the  repdf  of 
these  they  had  to  resort  to  the  Philistines.    So  completely  dispirited  were 
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they,  that  they  fiimislied  6nly  600  men  to  the  king  for  his  bold  march. 
Nevertheless,  Jonathan,  accompanied  only  by  his  armour-bearer,  scalel 
a  post  of  the  Philistines  between  Michmash  and  Gibeah.  Panic-struck 
at  this  exploit,  they,  as  once  did  the  Midianites,  turned  their  arms 
agMiist  each  other.  The  Hebrews,  great  numbers  of  whom  had  been 
compelled  by  force  to  serve  with  the  enemy,  abandoned  them  to  rejoin 
Iheir  countrymen,  and  those  who  were  concealed  in  the  mountain.?  of 
Epbraim  sallied  out  from  their  retreats.  Saul  soon  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  10,000  men,  and  the  enemy  was  pursued  as  far  as  Beth-aven. 

4.  The  Philistines  having  re-entered  their  own  country,  Saul,  during 
the  following  years,  continued  his  part  as  a  military  ehieft^n,  repulsing 
with  equal  success  the  agressions  of  other  neighbouring  nations,  such 
as  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Idumeans,  and  the  Syiians  of  Zobah. 
The  tribes  of  the  east  of  Jordan,  also,  in  Ms  reign  conquered  the  Ha- 
gareens,  a  tribe  of  nomadic  Arabs,  and  spread  themselves  through  the 
desert  towards  the  Euphrates.  Saul  still  expected  long  and  hard  contests 
with  the  Philistmes,  and  tried  to  surround  himself  with  all  the  men 
among  Israel  who  were  brave  and  skilled  in  war ;  he  look  measures  to 
have  experienced  troops  and  armies  easily  assembled  in  case  of  necessity, 
and  he  gave  the  general  command  of  his  military  forces  to  Abner, 
son  of  Ner,  his  own  couain-german.  He  is  the  only  great  dignitary 
whom  we  find  about  Saul.  In  general  he  had  hitherto  preserved  his 
simplidty  of  manners,  he  had  no  court,  and  Ms  household  comprised 
only  memliers  of  his  own  family. 

One  day,  Samuel,  now  very  near  his  end,  came  to  Saul,  and,  remind- 
ing the  king  that  he  owed  his  crown  to  him,  ordered  him  in  the  name 
of  Jehovah  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Amalekites,  the  earliest  and 
most  inveterate  of  the  enemies  of  the  Hebrews,  and  to  wage  against 
them  a  war  of  extermination.  Saul  obeyed,  and  his  expedition  was 
crowned  with  success  ;  but  in  place  of  destroying  all,  as  the  prophet 
had  ordered  him,  he  carried  off  as  booty  the  best  of  the  cattle  and 
other  valuables.  Agag,  king  of  Amalek,  was  made  prisoner ;  but  the 
Amalekites  were  not  entirely  destroyed,  as  Moses  himself  had  com- 
manded, and  there  still  might  be  some  fear  of  fresh  attacks  from  them  ; 
and  the  more  so  that  Saul,  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  getting  money, 
bad  entered  into  negotiations  as  to  the  ransom  of  Agag.  Indignant  at 
this  disobedience  to  the  commands  of  God,  and  at  the  cupidity  which 
for  a  bribe  could  seriously  endanger  the  future  of  the  people  and  their 
security,  Samuel  went  to  meet  Saul  at  Gilgal,  and'laid  a  curse  on  him 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  telling  him  that  God  rejected  him  from  that 
time,  and  announcing  prophetically  an  evil  end  for  him  and  for  his  race. 
At  the  same  time,  to  render  impossible  the  scheme  for  setting  free  the 
king  of  the  Amalekites  on  ransom,  Samuel  with  his  own  hand  killed 
Agag, 
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5  From  th  s  moment  the  nipt  re  was  final  and  con  plete  between 
Sail  on  oie  s  ie  ani  Samuel  baclied  by  all  the  party  who  were 
s  ncerely  attid  ed  to  tl  e  la  \  on  tl  e  other  The  Divine  protection 
abindoned  the  kin^  of  Israel  By  Ood  s  command  bajnuel  went  to 
Bethlehem  and  secretly  ano  nied  as  he  r  to  the  throne  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  son  of  faaul,  the  youngest  of  the  sons  of  Jesse,  David,  who 
had  already  proved  his  courage  by  defending  his  flock  against  lions  and 
bears.  This  newly  chosen  one  of  God  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  was  directly  descended  from  Nahshon,  who  had  been  the  chief  of 
the  tribe  in  the  desert.  His  grandmother  was  that  Ruth  whose  touch- 
ing story  is  related  in  the  Bible,  in  the  Book  that  bears  her  name. 

From  the  moment  of  the  prophet's  curse,  Saul  became  subject  to  fits 
of  dark  melancholy,  finm  which  he  recovered  only  to  give  himself  up 
to  the  committal  of  acts  of  cruelty.  David  alone,  whom  the  secret 
influence  of  Samuel  had  introduced  into  the  palace,  could,  by  the 
melody  which  he  drew  from  his  harp,  drive  away  his  dark  hallucinations. 
Thus  the  young  shepherd,  whose  secret  election  was  not  yet  Itnown, 
soon  became  necessary  to  the  king,  who  loaded  him  with  favouis  and 
made  him  his  armour-bearer. 

6.  A  circumstance  now  occurred  to  bring  out  his  valour.  The  war  with 
fhe  Philistines  had  been  re-kindled.  While  the  two  armies  were  face  to 
face,  a  warrior  of  gigantic  stature,  named  Goliath,  a  native  of  the  town 
of  Oath,  and  sprung  from  the  old  race  of  the  Anakira,  came  out  each 
day  from  the  camp  of  the  Philistines  to  defy  Israel.  No  one  was  found 
who  dared  to  confront  this  redoubtable  warrior.  David,  armed  only 
with  his  sling,  had  the  courage  to  measure  himself  with  him  ;  the  first 
Stone  slung  killed  the  giant,  and  David,  throwing  himself  on  him,  cut 
off  his  head.  The  Philistines,  terrified  at  the  death  of  their  champion, 
fled  away  precipitately,  and  the  Israelites  pursued  them  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  Ekron   and    Gath,    making    a    great   slaughter   among  their 

After  this  triumph,  and  some  other  exploits  not  less  glorious  against 
the  same  enemies,  Saul  gave  David  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  and 
Jonathan  concdved  for  him  sin  affection  to  which  he  was  always  true. 
But  jealousy  entered  the  soul  of  the  king  when  he  heard  the  Israelites 
celebrate  the  victones  of  David  by  sinj,ing  'iaul  has  sla  n  his  thousands, 
and  David  his  ten  thousands  From  that  day  he  hated  him  deeply, 
and  sought  out  every  means  to  destroy  him.  Saved  on  many  occasions 
by  Michal  his  nife  by  Jonathan  and  by  the  high  pnest  \hmielech, 
David,  warned  by  Jonathan  n  as  obi  ged  to  flee  to  the  k  ng  of  Gath, 
when  he  feigned  madness  to  escape  tie  \engeance  of  the  Philistines. 
But  he  did  not  long  remain  the  e  hav  ng  a-vemblcd  a  band  of  some 
hundreds  of  de  peradje  ai  i  I  ved  some  time  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
he  returned  t)  tl  t  land  of  Judah    wi  h  ut   1  nwevcr  stirr  nj,   up  civil 
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war.  The  forest  of  Hareth  was  his  place  of  refuge.  Samuel  died  at 
Ramah,  mourned  by  all  Israel,  and  at  a  very  great  age. 

From  that  time  Saul  put  no  restraint  on  the  sanguinaty  passions 
which  took  possession  of  him.  He  began  to  persecute  without  inter- 
mission and  without  pity,  as  friends  and  partisans  of  David,  the  priests, 
the  Levi! es,  the  schools  of  the  prophets — in  a  word,  all  that  represented 
the  authority  of  religion,  and  the  power  of  the  law. 

He  may  almost  be  said  in  his  folly  to  have  declared  war  against 
Jehovah.  Havii^  arrested  the  high  priest  Ahimelech  and  the  eighty- 
five  priests  who  lived  with  him  in  the  city  of  Nob,  be  caused  them 
to  be  slain  before  his  own  eyes  ;  and  afterwards,  as  if  maddened  with 
slaughter,  he  put  to  the  sword  the  whole  population  of  Nob,  men, 
women  and  children.  One  only  of  the  sons  of  Ahimelech,  named 
Abiathar,  the  heir  to  the  high  priesthood,  escaped  from  the  massacre, 
and  took  refuge  with  David. 

Wandering  from  place  to  place  to  save  his  life,  more  than  once  be- 
trayed in  his  misfortunes,  betrayed  too  by  the  men  of  Keilah,  whom  he 
had  saved  by  help  of  his  men  when  attacked  by  the  enemy,  the  son  of 
Jesse  nevertheless  spared  the  life  of  the  king  which  twice  was  in  his 
power— once  in  (he  desert  of  Ziph,  and  once  again  near  Engadi.  In 
the  course,  however,  of  this  wandering  life  he  found  time  to  marry  two 
new  wives,  the  widow  of  the  rich  Nabal,  Abigail,  who  had  afibrded 
him  most  generous  assistance,  and  Aiiinoam  of  Jezreel  ;*  whilst  Saul, 
in  contempt  of  both  law  and  morality,  gave  his  first  wife,  Michal,  to 
another  husband.  At  last  he  was  obliged  again  to  retire  to  Gath,  whose 
king,  Achish,  received  him  favourably,  and  gave  him  the  city  of  Ziklag, 
There  David  passed  many  years,  making  many  incursions  against  the 
Amalekitea,  and  thus,  even  in  his  exile,  serving  the  cause  of  Israel. 

7.  After  some  time,  the  war  recommenced  between  Saul  and  the 
Philistines.  Achish,  king  of  Gath,  opened  the  campaign,  and  com- 
pelled David,  whom  he  had  in  his  power,  to  march  with  him.  But 
happily  the  mistrust  of  the  Philistme  chiels,  by  compelling  Achish  to 
dismiss  from  his  camp  the  Israelilish  hero,  relieved  him  from  the 
cruel  alternative  of  either  betra.ying  his  benefactor,  or  fighting  against 
his  country.  The  Philistines  bad  advanced  to  Shunem,  in  Northern 
Palestine.  Saul,  at  the  head  of  Ms  army,  had  taken  up  a  position  on 
the  heights  of  Gill>oa,  withm  view  of  bis  enemies ;  there  was  fought  a 
battle  in  which  the  Israelites  were  Cut  lo  pieces,  and  the  forebodings  of 
Samuel  were  fiiltilled.  Saul  having  lost  Jonathan  and  two  other  of  his 
sons,  fell  on  his  sword,  so  that  he  might  not  die  by  the  hand  of  the 

*  This,  of  coursi 
Josh.  XV.  56).  not  tJ 
Esdraelon.— Tr. 
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Philistines.  The  enemy  cut  off  his  head  and  deposited  his  arms  as 
trophies  at  Ascaloii,  in  the  lempie  of  the  goddess  Ashtaroth,  the  Asiatic 
Venus.     He  had  reigned  forty  years. 


Section  II.— David  (1058 — loig], 

I.  David,  at  the  news  of  the  death  of  Saul,  broke  out  into  the  most 
hvely  and  sincere  expressions  of  grief,  the  persecutions  which  he  had 
snffered  from  that  king  had  not  caused  him  to  foiget  the  benefits 
he  had  at  first  received  from  him.  Above  all  he  lamented  his  friend 
Jonathan,  and  poured  out  his  grief  in  the  beautifid  elegy  preserved  in 
the  Second  Book  of  Samuel ; — 

The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  thy  high  places  ; 

How  are  the  mighty  fallen  ! 

Tell  it  not  in  Gath, 

Publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon ; 

Lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice. 

Lest  the  daughters  of  the  uncircumeised  triumph. 

Ye  mountams  of  Gilboa  let  there  be  no  dew, 

Neither  let  there  be  rain  upon  you,  nor  fields  of  offerings  ; 

For  there  the  shield  of  the  mighty  is  vilely  cast  away, 

The  shield  of  Saul,  as  though  he  had  not  been  anointed  with  oil. 

From  the  blood  of  the  slain,  from  the  fat  of  the  mighty, 

The  bow  of  Jonathan  turned  not  back. 

The  sword  of  Saul  letumeth  not  empty, 

Saul  and  Jonathan 

Were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives. 

And  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided  ; 

They  were  swifter  than  eagles,  they  were  stronger  than  hons. 

Ye  daughters  of  Israel,  weep  over  Saul, 

Who  clothed  you  in  scarlet,  with  other  delights. 

Who  put  ornaments  of  gold  on  your  apparel. 

How  are  the  mighty  fallen  in  the  midst  of  battle  I 

0  Jonathan,  thou  art  sl^  on  thine  high  places. 

1  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother 
Jonathan  !  Very  pleasant  hast  thou  been  to  me  : 

Thy  love  to  me  was  wonderfiil,  passing  the  love  of  women. 

How  are  the  mighty  fallen. 

And  the  weapons  of  war  perished  ! 

But,  in  spite  of  his  regrets,  he  hastened  to  profit  by  an  event  which 
put  him  in  a  position  to  cl^m  the  rights  resulting  from  the  anointing 
with  holy  oil  which  he  had  received  from  Samuel.  He  returned  to  his 
country,  and  was  proclaimed  king  at  Hebron  by  his  own  tribe  of 
Judah  ;  but  the  other  tribes  recognised  Ishbosheth,  son  of  Saui,  whom 
Abner  had  hastened  to  proclaim  at  Mahan^m.  A  very  sanguinary  civil 
war  followed,  lasting  seven  years,  and  in  which  David  and  his  cap- 
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tains  found  Abner  a  formidable  antagonist.  Irritated,  however,  by  the 
conduct  of  Ishbosheth  towards  him,  Saul's  old  genera]  resolved  lo  make 
advances  to  David,  and  to  gain  favour,  brought  with  him  to  Hebron 
David's  wife,  MichuL  Joab,  the  first  of  the  lieutenants  of  David,  fear- 
ing to  find  in  Abner  a  rival  in  the  king's  favour,  assassinated  him  at 
the  gate  of  the  city,  and  David,  though  exasperated  by  this  crime,  never- 
theless did  not  dare  to  punish  this  man  who  was  one  of  the  firmest 
supporters  of  his  crown. 

A  short  time  after,  Ishbosheth  was  assassinated  by  two  traitors,  who 
came  with  his  head  to  David,  hoping  for  a  reward.  David  indignantly 
refused  all  complicity  with  the  crime,  and  had  them  executed  on  the 
spot.  Ishbosheth,  however,  left  only  one  son,  lame  and  incapable  of 
reigning,  named  Mephibosheth ;  his  death  re-established  the  unity  of 
the  Hebrew  nation,  for  all  the  tribes  who  had  supported  him  now 
hastened  to  recognise  David. 

The  Philistines  seem  fo  have  shown  themselves  at  first  inclined  to  be 
favourable  to  David  during  the  time  of  the  civil  war.  Themselves  em- 
barrassed by  wars  against  the  Syrians,  Phcenicians,  and  other  peoples, 
they  had  seen  with  pleasure  divisions  break  out  among  the  Hebrews, 
and  perhaps  believed  that  David,  in  remembrance  of  his  exile,  and  the 
hospitality  of  Achish,  intended  to  make  his  own  people  suixirdinate  to 
them.  But  it  was  no  longer  the  same  when  thiy  saw  him  unanimously 
received  by  the  Hebrews.  They  at  once  attacked  hioi,  and  twice 
showed  themselves  in  the  valley  of  Rephaim  near  Jerusalem,  but  on 
both  occasions  they  were  routed. 

z.  The  reign  of  David  was  the  most  glorious  epjch  m  the  history 
of  the  IsraeKtes.  The  interior  adrmmstration  of  the  monarchy  was 
oi^nised,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  tribe  of  Judih  oier  the  other  tribes 
was  established.  Beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine  its  preponderance 
was  felt  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  To  establish  definitively  the  national  umty,  and  to  be  able  to 
extend  its  limits,  it  was  above  all  things  necessary  to  obviate  all  risk  of 
darker  iu  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  to  crush  the  few  Canaanitish 
colonies  which  still  lived  isolated  among  the  tribes.  Thus,  when  David, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  was  left  without  a  competitor  for  the  throne, 
he  commenced  his  actual  reign.  From  the  Jebusites,  who  were  the  most 
warlike  of  those  colonies,  he  took  their  citadel  Jehus,  in  the  territory  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  changed  its  name  to  Jerusalem.  On  the  hill 
of  Sion  was  built  "  the  City  of  David,"  and  this  he  made  the  seat  of  his 
power,  which  had  hitherto  been  at  Hebron. 

The  great  number  of  heroes  who  surrounded  David  at  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  aud  who  for  the  most  part  had  accompanied  him  in  his 
wanderings,  augured  well  for  the  success  of  his  warlike  enterprises, 
Hiitory  has  preserved    us  the  names  of  thirty  of  these  famous  men. 
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some  oi  whom  had  performed  prodigies  of  valour.  The  mo^t  celebrated 
was  Joab,  a  man  of  ferocious  character  but  of  proved  courage,  and 
eudowed  with  those  qualities  which  make  a  leader.  The  court  of 
David  was  also  remarkable  from  its  commencement  for  a  certain  amount 
of  luxury  in  strong  contrast  with  the  simplicity  of  Saul's,  David,  when 
he  became  master  of  Jerusalem,  built  there  a  magnificent  palace,  for 
which  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  an  intimate 
alliance,  sent  him  cedar.wood  from  Lebanon,  as  well  as  the  necessary 
workmen  and  artificers.  With  regard  to  his  domestic  relations,  he 
imitated  the  customs  of  other  Oriental  sovereigns.  At  Hebron,  the 
number  of  his  legitimate  wives,  without  counting  Miehal,  long  sepa- 
rated from  him,  amounted  to  six,  one  of  whom  was  the  daughter  of 
Talmai,  king  of  Geshur,  in  Syria.  Each  of  them  had  borne  him  a  son. 
Miehal  alone  had  never  an;  children. 

Established  at  Jerusalem,  David  increased  the  number  of  his  wives, 
and  established  a  harem.  This  was  the  first  infraction  of  the  law 
of  Moses  (Deut.  xvii.  17},  but  we  shall  see  that  in  later  times  his  love 
for  women  led  the  king  to  commit  crimes  much  more  serious.  Apart 
from  this  weakness,  against  which  the  Mosaic  law  had  not  raised 
barriers  sufficiently  strong,  David  showed  himself  disposed  to  be  a  faith- 
fiil  vassal  of  Jehovah,  in  the  sense  in  which  Samuel,  an  interpreter  of 
the  true  spirit  of  the  law,  had  understood  the  position  of  royalty.  Two 
prophets,  disciples  of  Samuel,  were  his  friends  and  intimate  councillors  ; 
one  was  Gad,  the  other  Nathan.  These  two  men,  inspired  by  God, 
were  distinguished  by  their  noble  character,  and  by  the  frankness  with 
which  they  reproached  the  king  on  every  occasion  with  the  faults  of 
his  private  or  public  life,  and  the  king  always  heard  them  with 
deference. 

3.  The  reign  of  David  was  essentially  a  warlike  one.  New  successes 
against  the  Philistines  put  an  end  to  the  tribute  which  some  districts 
of  the  southern  tribes  were  still  paying.  Gath  even,  and  the  towns  of 
its  territory  were  conquered  and  re-united  to  the  Israelitish  kingdom. 
It  was  then  that  Dav  d  reno  ed  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  from  the 
house  of  Ab  nadab  at  Xirja  h  jearim,  where  it  had  been  deposited 
ever  s  nee  the  d  sas  ers  of  I  e  me  of  Eli,  and  brought  it  to  Jeru- 
salem (afer  a  short  stay  n  the  house  of  Obed-Edoro  the  Gittite), 
n  so  en  n  ].  oces  on  depos  t  ng  it  in  the  Tabernacle  which  was  set 
up  n  the  Acropol  s  of  "^  on  He  intended  there  to  build  a  magnificent 
Temple  v  rthy  of  Jehovah,  bu  Nathan  dissuaded  him,  revealing  to 
him  that  the  duty  of  constructing  the  Temple  was  reserved  by  Provi- 
dence for  his  successor,  and  that  he,  David,  should  devote  himself 
entirely  to  warlike  aifairs,  so  as  to  establish  firmly  the  power  of  Israel. 
He  then  turned  his  arms  successively  against  the  neighbouring  nations. 
The  Moabites  were  crushed,  and  became  tributaries.     The  Syrians  of 
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Zobah,  under  their  king  Hadadezer,  were  in  their  turn  conquered  ;  those 
of  Damascus  who  wished  to  assist  them,  were  reduced  to  pay  tribute, 
and  the  king  of  Hamath,  named  Toi,  the  enemy  of  the  prince  of  Zobah, 
sent  Ms  own  son  to  eongralulate  David  on  his  victory.  At  the  other 
extremity  of  the  kingdom  the  power  of  the  Amalekites  and  Idum^ans 
was  totally  broken. 

An  insult  offered  to  David's  ambassadors  by  Hanun,  king  of  the 
Ammonites,  led  to  a  serious  war.  Hanun  obtained  mercenaries  from 
.Syria  to  reinforce  his  army.  Joab  and  Abishai  his  brother,  David's 
generals,  gave  them  battle.  Joab,  opposed  to  the  Syrians,  gained  the 
first  success,  and  the  Ammonites,  seeing  their  allies  routed,  took  to 
flight  into  their  town.  But  this  defeat  provoked  a  great  coalition, 
embradng  all  the  people  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Euphrates.  David, 
however,  fearlessly  marched  against  them  at  the  head  of  his  army  ; 
he  vanquished  all  his  enemies,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  small 
Aramsean  kingdoms  of  Damascus,  Zobah,  and  Hamath,  and  subjugated 
the  Eastern  Idum;eans,  who  met  their  final  defeat  in  the  Valley  of 
Salt.  By  these  victories,  he  extended  his  dominions  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates.  At  the  same  lime,  towards  the  south,  he  took  from  the 
Eastern  Idumseans  the  ports  of  Eriongebet  and  Elath  (the  jEIana  of  the 
classical  geographies,)  at  (he  extremity  of  the  Elanitic  Gulf,  establishing 
a  communication,  by  the  Red  Sea,  with  the  remotest  countries  of  Asia 
and  Afiica.  Having  obtained  these  results,  David  again  attacked  the 
Ammonites  ;  Rabbnth,  their  capital,  was  besi^ed,  and  fell  after  a  long 
defence.  This  success  was  chiefly  due  to  Joab  ;  but  it  seems  from  his 
character  and  antecedents,  that  we  ought  also  to  attribute  to  him  the 
atrocious  executions  which  followed.  Not  only  in  the  capital  which 
was  taken  by  assault,  but  in  all  the  Ammonite  cities,  the  conqueror, 
to  exterminate  the  upper  and  warlike  classes  of  the  people,  is  said  to 
have  "  put  them  under  saws  and  under  harrows  of  iron,  and  under  axes 
of  iron,  and  made  them  to  pass  through  the  brick-kiln." 

4.  In  the  midst  of  so  many  labours  and  conquests,  David,  led  astray 
by  his  passioiis,  felt  suddenly  into  a  double  crime.  He  was  in  his 
palace  during  the  siege  of  Rabbath-Ammon,  when  one  day  he  saw 
Bathsheba,  wife  of  Uriah  the  Hittite,  one  of  his  most  valiant  and 
devoted  captains,  who  was  then  at  the  siege.  He  seduced  and  carried 
her  off,  and  then  Joab,  by  his  oiders,  treacherously  caused  the  death  of 
Uriah  in  an  encounter  with  the  Ammonites.  David  then  publicly 
married  Bathsheba.  For  this  odious  conduct,  for  this  first  crime 
aggravated  by  a  second,  he  vras  severely  reproached  by  the  prophet 
Nathan.  David  expressed  a  sincere  and  deep  repentance,  to  which 
many  of  his  Psalms  bear  testimony.  But  God  did  not  permit  so  crtlel 
an  abuse  of  power  to  pass  unpunished.  David,  who  had  so  basely 
violated  sacred  family  rights,  saw  himself  punished  by  his  own  children, — • 
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Batlisheba's  first  son  died.  After  Ihe  birth  of  another  son,  named  Solo- 
mon, the  whole  royrd  family  was  troubled  by  the  disorders  and  crimes 
of  its  members.  Amnon,  eldest  son  of  David,  did  violence  to  his  sister 
Tamar,  and  was  soon  afierwards  assassinated  by  her  brother  Absalom. 
Absalom  himself  revolted  against  his  father,  induced  by  the  advice  of 
Ahitophel,  one  of  David's  chief  councillors,  and  led  ten  of  the  Iribes 
after  him  into  rebellion.  David  was  compelled  to  leave  Jerusalem  on 
foot  in  the  middle  of  the  night ;  and  in  this  precipitate  flight  had  to 
submit  also  to  the  insults  of  Shlmei,  a  relative  of  Saul,  who  cast  stones 
at  him,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  carses.  Nevertheless,  all  who 
remained  tohful  to  David  gathered  around  him,  and  the  king  was  able 
with  20,000  men  to  offer  battle  to  the  rebels  in  the  Forest  Ephraim.* 
Absalom  was  defeated  and  killed  by  Joab,  though  David  had  expressly 
directed  that  the  life  of  his  guilty  son  should  be  spared. 

5.  But  internal  peace  was  not  yet  completely  secured  by  this  event. 
The  jealousy  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  agdnst  the  men  of  Judah,  whom 
they  accused  of  wishing  to  usurp  the  good  graces  of  the  king,  and  the 
animosity  of  the  latter,  brought  about  a  new  revolt.  Sheba,  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  mised  an  insurrection  among  the  Israelites  ;  but  Joab 
marched  agamst  him  and  besieged  him  in  Abel,  whose  inhabitants 
threw  him  the  head  of  the  rebel.  The  civil  war  was  then  stifled,  and, 
except  some  campaigns  against  the  Philistines,  the  remainder  of  the 
reign  of  David  was  peaceable.  The  population  increased  very  con- 
siderably ;  but  it  appears  thai  peace  had  enervated  and  corrupted  it,  for 
the  Lord  judged  his  people  deserving  of  chastisement,  and  so  per- 
mitted David  to  draw  down  on  himself  and  his  subjects  a  terrible 
scourge,  t  Pride,  or  perhaps  the  wish  to  increase  his  treasure  by  im- 
posing new  taxes  and  to  ensure  the  means  of  recruiting  a  numerous  per- 
manent army,  induced  the  king  to  order  a  general  census,  i, 100,000 
adult  men,  without  counting  women  and  children,  were  found  in  Israel, 
470,000  in  Judah,  and  still  Levi  and  Benjamin  were  not  numbered,  A 
terrible  pestilence  then  came  on  the  land  of  Israel ;  but  it  had  scarcely 
lasted  three  days  when  God,  pitying  the  misery  of  his  people  and  the 
grief  of  their  king,  who  humbled  himself  before  Him,  stayed  the 
avenging  angel. 

6.  Another  attempt  at  revolt  was  made  about  this  time  by  Adonijah, 
one  of  the  king's  sons.     But  David,  who  intended  his  crown  to  pass  to 


intended  to  pay,  this 
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Solomon,  caused  the  latter  to  be  anomtet3  and  recognised  by  the  people. 
Adonijah,  abandoned  by  his  partisans,  submitteiJ,  and  obtained  pardon. 
But  the  aged  king  did  not  long  survive  this  new  trial.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy  years,  thirty-three  years  after  having  established  the  seat 
of  his  power  at  Jerusalem.  On  his  death-bed  he  gave  wise  counsels  to 
his  son  Solomon,  and  left  him  the  plans  by  which  to  build  the  Temple 
of  tbe  true  God. 

7,  David  had  not  only  founded  the  political  and  material  power  of 
the  Hebrew  state,  he  had  also  firmly  established  its  institutions. 
"  Saul,"  says  the  learned  Heeren,  "had  only  been  the  general  of  an  army, 
carrying  out  the  orders  of  Jehovah  as  transmitted  by  Samuel,  without  a 
court,  without  a  fixed  residence.  The  nation  was  as  yet  only  an  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  race,  without  riches,  without  luxury,  but  which  be- 
came by  insensible  degrees  a  warlike  people.  Under  David,  were  effected 
a  total  reform  of  the  nation  and  change  of  the  mode  of  government;  the 
estabhshment  of  a  fixed  residence  at  Jerusalem,  where  was  also  the  seat 
of  the  sanctuary;  a  rigorous  observance  of  tbe  worship  of  Jehovah  as 
the  exclusively  national  religion;  a  considerable  increase  to  the  state  by 
conquest;  a  gradual  development  of  despotism  and  of  s,  palace  govern- 
ment, whose  political  results  manifested  themselves  towards  the  end  of 
his  reign,  by  the  revolt  of  his  sons. "  And  in  fact  from  the  time  when 
the  government  of  David  was  completely  constituted,  an  oiganised 
army;  chiefs,  who  took  their  turn  of  service  one  month  in  each  year, 
with  34,000  ifative  soldiers;  a  foreign  body-guard  for  the  sovereign  com- 
posed of  Cretan  and  Philistine  archers;  governors  of  the  tribes;  a 
financial  system,  oi^anised  in  all  the  towns  and  villages;  ministers 
chaiged  with  the  supervision  of  each  branch  of  agricultiu'e,  both  for 
the  collection  of  taxes  and  the  care  of  the  royal  domains  ;  councillors 
of  stale;  a  general  commanding  the  troops; — all  these  carry  us  &r  away 
from  the  time  when  Saul,  already  proclaimed  king  by  one  part  of  Israel, 
himself  drove  his  own  oxen  to  the  field. 

But  David  was  not  only  the  author  of  a  political  oi^anisation  and  a 
successful  general,  he  was  also — and  it  is  his  greatest  glory— a  prophet- 
king.  He  saw  far  off  into  the  future,  and  described,  with  incomparable 
magnificence  of  style,  the  splendours  of  that  New  Jerusalem  one  day 
to  rise  on  the  ruins  of  that  which  he  was  building.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  greater  part  of  those  Psalms  in  which  repentance  finds  its  most 
touching,  and  most  sorrowful  accents,  prayer  its  most  perfect  and  sub- 
lime form — beautiM  sacred  poems  which  furnish  consolation  for  all  ages, 
and  support  for  every  pious  mind. 
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Section  III. — Solomon  (loig — 978). 

1.  Although  nominated  by  and  aJiointed  before  the  death  of  his 
father,  Solomon  did  not  enter  on  fill!  possession  of  the  throne  without 
some  difficulty.  Adonijah  put  forth  new  pretensions,  and  Solomon,  to 
free  himself  from  this  dangerous  competitor,  was  compelled  to  put  him 
to  death,  Joab  was  put  to  deith  as  his  accomplice,  even  though  he  had 
taken  refuge  at  the  altar,  and  Solomon  also  for  the  same  reason  deposed 
the  high  priest  Abialhar.  The  reign  of  Solomon  was,  on  the  whole, 
peaceful.  He  preserved  the  regular  habits  of  administration  and  the 
governmental  system  of  his  father,  as  we  may  see  by  a  passage  in  the 
First  Book  of  Kings  (iv.  t— 8),  which  mentions  the  king's  scribes,  the 
secretaiy  of  state,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  anny  or  minister  of 
war,  the  president  of  the  comicil  of  state,  the  chief  of  the  chamber- 
lains, the  king's  "  firiend  "  [a  name  which  we  shall  see  further  on  was 
used  in  Asia  and  Egypt  as  a  title  or  an  office  at  court),  the  steward  of 
the  royal  household,  the  minister  of  the  public  revenue,  and  finally 
twelve  ofScers,  who  served  in  regular  turn  each  for  one  month,  to  supply 
provisions  for  the  king  and  his  household. 

Hardly  was  he  in  possession  of  royalty,  when  Solomon  strengthened 
himself  by  foreign  alliances  with  Tyre  and  with  Egypt.  Moreover, 
desirous  of  inauguiating  his  reign  rather  by  religious  acts  than  by  war, 
he  went  to  (Sibeon,  and  there  offered  1,000  burnt  offerings  fo  the  Lord. 
Peaceably  installed  master  of  the  countries  conquered  by  his  father,  he 
saw  his  government  recognised  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  to  the  liver  of  Egypt.  An  unwarlike  kmg,  he  lived  in  peace  with 
the  neighbouring  nations;  and  Scripture  has  expressed  the  profound 
peace  which  Lsrael  enjoyed  in  his  reign,  by  the  words  "  Judah  and 
Israel  dwelt  safely,  every  man  under  His  own  vine  and  under  his  own 
fig-tree,  from  Dan  to  Bcersheba  (that  is  from  the  north  to  the  south  of 
the  kingdom)  all  the  days  of  Solomon." 

2.  Favoured  by  this  peace,  Solomon  resolved  to  put  into  execution  the 
great  project  of  his  father,  and  to  build  the  temple  of  Jehovah  at 
Jerusalem.  Hiram,  kmg  of  Tyre,  the  firm  ally  of  Solomon,  as  he  had 
been  of  David,  fiimished  him,  in  exchange  for  oil  and  griun,  abundant 
in  the  land  of  Israel,  with  the  requisite  timber  cut  in  the  eedai  forests 
of  Lebanon,  of  which  there  remain  now  only  a  few  trees  many 
centuries  old.  Solomon  brought  also  from  Tyre  and  from  Gebal  or 
Byblos  workmen  skilled  in  the  art  of  stone  cutting  and  working  in 
wood,  work  in  which  the  Israelites  were  then  but  little  practised,  but 
for  which  the  Phtenicians  were  famous.  There  was  also  a  Tyrian,  bom 
of  a  Jewish  mother,  and  named  like  his  king,  Hiram,  whom  Solomon 
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brought  to  Jerusalem  to  execute  tlie  works  of  bronze,  iron,  gold, 
silyer,  and  marble,  for  tlie  service  of  the  Temple,  as  well  as  to  direct 
the  dyeing  of  the  precious  stufls,  purple,  and  blue  and  crimson  (2  Chrou. 
ii.  14).  Seven  years  and  a  half  were  occupied  in  the  building  of  this 
famous  edifice,  which  was  commenced  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Solomon,  and  on  which  the  king  lavished  every  sort  of  oriental 
goi^eousness.  In  the  eighth  year  the  dedication  was  held  in  the 
midst  of  an  immense  concourse  of  people;  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
was  then  placed  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  inaccessible  place, — symbol 
of  the  impenetrable  majesty  of  God.  n,ooo  oxen  and  120,000 
sheep  served  for  a  feast  to  the  entire  nation  convoked  to  this  grand 
solemnity.  In  conformity  with  the  strict  spitit  of  the  Mosaic  law,  it 
was  forbidden  to  sacrifice  elsewhere  ;  "the  unity  of  God,"  says  Bossuet, 
"was  symbolised  in  the  unity  of  His  temple." 

The  description  of  the  Temple,  of  its  furniture  and  of  its  splendours, 
fills  many  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Kings.  From  this  description  M. 
de  Sauley  and  the  Count  de  VogiiS  have  lately  attempted,  in  very 
intereslmg  works,  a  complete  and  fidl  description  of  it.  Its  fijundations, 
constructed  of  gigantic  stones,  still  exist  over  nearly  the  whole  area  of  its 
»te  00  Mount  Moriah.  The  building  of  the  Temple  has  contributed 
to  the  celebrity  of  the  name  of  Solomon  not  less  than  the  marvellous 
wisdom  God  gave  him,  and  which  was  proved  by  all  his  actions, 
and  all  his  words,  espeaally  m  his  administration  of  justice,  a  wisdom 
which  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  m  Southern  \rabia,  came  fiom  a  far 
country  to  test  and  admire,  ind  which  the  Arabs  in  their  fert  It  imagi- 
nation, have  transformed  into  a  magic  power  that  gave  to  Solomon 
the  command  of  all  the  Genies 

3.  Solomon  married  an  Egyptian  princess  whom  he  permitted  to 
exercise  her  own  religious  worship  in  a  smill  chapel  expressly  built  in 
the  style  of  the  rehgious  edifices  on  the  banks  of  the  ^  lie,  a  chapel 
which  a  happy  accident  has  preserved  mtact  do«n  to  our  own  days  in 
the  village  of  Siloam,  near  the  gates  of  TerusaJem  He  built  fur  himself 
and  for  her,  in  the  Acropolis  of  Sion,  a  very  magmficent  palace,  which 
the  Bible  describes  in  much  detdl.  He  enclosed  Terusatem  with  strong 
walls.  He  built  or  enlarged  Megiddo,  Gezer,  and  B^-dith  ,  and  lastly, 
he  founded  in  the  desert  which  extends  from  Anti  Lebanun  to  the 
Euphrates,  the  great  city  of  Tadmor,  afterwards  Palmyra,  intended  as 
a  halting-place  for  the  caravans  on  the  road  between  Damascus  and 
Babylon. 

More  powerful  than  his  father,  Solomon  was  able,  by  the  mere 
renown. of  his  name,  to  keep  in  subrmssion  those  who  still  remiuned  in 
the  interior  of  the  country  of  the  Canaanitish  colonies  once  conquered 
by  Joshua — the  Amorites,  Hittites,  Pemzttes  and  Hivites  He  employed 
them,  after  the  manner  of  the  Egyptians,  in  the  gieat  »urks  with  which 
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he  enriched  hn  kingdom,  whilst  he  reserved  the  Israelites  for  the  army 
and  the  administcahon 

4.  But  the  pnncipal  enterpniie  of  the  reign  of  Solomon  was  that 
which  opened  to  tht  Hebrews  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  the 
Southern  Sea.  Commerce  with  India  dates  back  to  the  most  remote 
antiquity.  From  the  very  earliest  ages  the  refined  civilisation  of  Egypt 
and  Syria  sought  with  avidity  the  spices,  the  aromatics,  (he  metals,  the 
precious  and  scented  woods,  the  gems,  the  ivory — ^in  a  word,  all  the 
valuable  merchandise  which  the  rich  soil  of  India  supplies  in  abundance. 
But  if  commerce  with  India  thus  dates  back  to  almost  the  earliest 
epochs  of  Egyptian  civilisation,  never  before  the  time  of  Solomon  had 
this  commerce  talten  a  direct  route.  The  awkward  and  ill- constructed 
Indian  ships  availed  themselves  of  the  monsoon  to  cross  the  ocean,  and 
bring  the  riches  of  their  country  to  the  ports  of  Yemen  or  Arabia  Felix. 
Thence  the  merchandise  of  India  was  conveyed  by  caravans  across  Arabia 
to  Babylon,  or  carried  by  sea  to  Egypt.  The  Egyptian  vessels,  which 
for  a  very  long  time  alone  ploughed  the  Red  Sea,  and  had  there  uncon- 
tested dominion,  shipped  at  the  ports  of  Yemen  and  carried  home  these 
commodities. 

Solomon  was  the  first  to  conceive  the  happy  idea  of  relieving  this 
rich  and  important  commerce  from  the  shackles  of  a  forced  depot  in 
Southern  Arabia,  by  making  his  ships  double  the  southern  point  of  the 
Arabian  Peninsula,  and  steer  straight  to  the  Indian  ports.  He  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  excellent  harbours  which  his  father's  conquest  of  Idumrea 
had  given  him  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  that  weakening  of  the  Egyptian 
power,  hitherto  irresistibly  preponderant,  which  had  been  going  on  for 
many  generations,  and  now  permitted  the  creation  of  a  new  naval 
power  on  that  sea.  But  Solomon  was  not  able  alone  to  carry  out  the 
plan  which  he  had  conceived  ;  the  Hebrews  had  no  experience  in  mari- 
time affairs,  nor  had  they  those  instincts  which  make  seamen.'  He 
engaged  then  vrith  his  ally  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  to  undertake  at  their 
common  expense  voyages  to  India  A  fleet  was  built  with  timber  from 
Judsea  at  Elath  and  Eziongeber  it  ivas  nai  ned  by  Phcenidan  sailors, 
the  most  skilful,  hardy  and  famous  of  all  anc  ent  navigators.     A  first 

*  Besn  Sts.a\ey  (Sinai  and  Palfsiim  p  261)  observes,  "  To  have 
planted  the  centres  of  national  and  religiou  hfe  m  the  sea-shore  was  a 
thought  which  never  seems  to  haie  entered  even  into  the  imperial  mind 
of  Solomon. 

Far  away  at  Eiiongeber,  on  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  was  the  chief 
emporium  of  his  trade.  Even  Jaffa  only  received  the  rafts  which 
floaled  down  the  coast  from  Tyre  To  describe  the  capital  as  a  place 
"where  shall  go  no  galley  with  oars  neither  shall  gallant  ship  pass 
by  "  (Is.  xxxiii.  21)  is  not,  as  aCLOrdin^  to  Western  notions  it  would  be, 
an  expression  of  weakness  and  danger,  but  of  prosperity  and  security." 
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expedition  was  conducted  to  Ophir,  a  country  which  the  historian  of 
ancient  India,  M.  Lassen,*  has  conclusively  demonstrated  to  be  the 
country  of  Abhira,  near  the  presait  province  of  Guzerat.t  It  was  a 
great  success,  and  many  treasutes  were  brought  back,  which  the  two 
kings  divided. 

From  this  time,  as  long  as  Solomon  lived,  the  fleet  sailed  every  three 
years  for  the  same  country,  and  returned  thence,  laden  with  spices, 
aromatics,  gold,  silver  and  ivory.  In  return  for  the  share  he  had 
received  of  these  Indian  expeditions,  Hiram  made  Solomon  his  partner 
in  the  long  voyages  which  the  Tyrian  fleets  regularly  made  every  year 
as  far  as  the  southern  coast  of  Spain,  then  called  Tarshish  (a  name 
applied  in  earlier  times  to  Italy),  in  search  of  tin,  lead,  cinnabar,  and 
many  other  sorts  of  valuable  merchandise.  So  the  Bible  says,  "  The 
king  made  silver  to  be  in  Jerusalem  as  slones,  and  cedars  made  he  to 
be  as  sycamore  trees  that  are  in  the  vale  for  abundance"  (l  Kings 

1.27). 

5.  But  that  brilliant  prosperity,  that  power,  and  those  incalculable 
riches,  depraved  the  heart  of  the  king,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  seduced 
by  the  love  of  pleasure,  and  fbigot  the  God  of  his  fathers.  Led  away 
by  the  love  of  women,  he  opened  his  harem,  already  scandalously  full, 
to  a  crowd  of  strange  women  of  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edomites, 
Zidonians,  and  Hiltites.  "Of  the  nations,"  says  the  Bible,  "concern- 
ing which  the  Lord  said  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  Ye  shall  not  go 
in  unto  Ihem,  nor  they  to  you,  for  surely  they  will  turn  away  your 
heart  after  their  gods  "  {i  Kings  xi.  2  ;  Ex.  xssiv.  16  ;  Dent.  Vii.  3,  4). 
In  fact,  we  see  Ibat  Solomon,  giving  way  to  the  solicitations  of  his 
strange  wives  and  concubines,  so  far  foigot  the  majesty  of  the  Creator 
as  to  serve  Ashtoreth,  the  goddess  of  the  Zidonians,  Moloch,  "  the 
abomination  of  the  Ammonites, "  and  to  build  a  temple  to  Chemosh 
"the  abomination  of  the  Moabites."  Alliance  with  neighbouring 
Nations,  and  toleration  of  the  worship  of  strange  gods,  were  things 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  calling  of  Israel  and  the  law  of  Moses. 

The  conduct  of  Solomon  began  very  soon  to  cause  great  irritation  to 
a  large  part  of  the  people.  Advice  and  threateoings  were  not  wanting, 
but  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  them  all.  When  his  fell  was  complete, 
when  he  had  publicly  shown  himself  unfaithful  to  the  Divine  precepts, 
the  punishment  of  God  began  to  fall  on  the  head  of  this  king,  till  then 
so  fortunate ;  and  before  the  tomb  closed  on  him  he  saw  thai  the 
threats  he  had  despised  were  already  on  their  way  to  accomplishment. 

•  Indiiche  Alterthumskuade,  vol.  ii,,  p.  584—592. 

t  Sir  E.  Tennenl,  in  his  work  on  Ceyion,  argues  in  favour  of 
Ophir  having  beeu  in  that  island.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  seems  to 
accept  the  fact  as  proved  (see  Raw.  I/er,  i.  243,  note).  — Tk. 
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His  empire  did  not  staud  untouched,  and  he  lived  to  see  the  first  signs 
of  its  dismemberment.  The  Idam^an  liadad,  assisted  by  the  king  of 
Egypt,  took  from  him  some  of  the  provinces  round  the  Red  Sea.  The 
Syrian  Resin  made  himself  independent  at  Damascus,  and  then  assumed 
the  crown.  Jeroboam,  in  exciting  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  revolt,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  division  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  commenced 

Th  h        n        N      t,        h        be        Eph 

HmUg  hd  edh  ntin  mwhd 

gi  mm    rtan     dmini  tr  pp       m  B      th    ki  g 

hgmdth  hpphAhhhp         it 

sh  gi  th         be       an       ec      m^        m 

ai  q  h  h    w  par   g 

hNrthwuIdh       p       im  bmfl 

kii^  of  Egypt  (called  Shishak  in  the  Bible)  and  tl  re  1  ved  till  the 
death  of  Solomon,  which  look  place  after  a  e  gn  of  fo  ty  years  that  is 
about  the  year  97S  b.  c. 

The  reign  of  Solomon  is  of  the  highest  importan  e  n  1  e  h  siory  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  serves  as  the  pivot  of  its  w  hole  cl  o  ology  The 
first  precise  and  positive  date  which  is  met  th  11  all  th  t  h  tory  is, 
in  fact,  that  of  the  solemn  dedication  of  the  Ten  pie  It  o  ly  after 
that  event  that  we  can  possibly  fin  with  certainty,  by  means  of  the  facts 
furnished  by  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  of  Kings,  the  other  dates  of  the 
reigns  of  Solomon,  of  David,  and  of  Saul. 

6.  Solomon's  wisdom,  Scripture  tells  us,  excelled  the  wisdom  of 
all  the  children  of  the  East  country,  and  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt. 
"  For  he  was  wiser  (before  his  fall,  be  it  clearly  understood,)  than  all 
men;  .  .  .  And  his  fame  was  in  all  nations  round  about.  And 
he  spake  3,000  proverbs  ;  and  his  songs  were  a  thousand  and  five.  And 
he  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar-ttee  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the 
hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall  ;  he  spake  also  of  beasts,  and  of 
fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes  "  (l  Kii^s  iv.  30,  le^.).  All- 
these  works  are  lost ;  there  remain  only  the  "  Proverbs,"  or  a  collec- 
tion of  raaiims  which  bear  internal  evidence  of  his  authorship,  and  the 
Book  called  Eccle^astes,  in  which  all  the  circumstances,  all  the  plea- 
sures of  human  life  are  appreciated  at  their  true  value,  and  stamped 
with  the  motto,  "  All  is  vanity."  This  last  work  is  assigned  to  the  king 
of  Israel  with  less  certainty.  The  Song  of  Songs  is  also  attributed  to 
Solomon,  a  mystical  poem,  in  which,  under  the  forms  of  impassioned 
love,  is  figured  the  longing  of  the  soul  after  God,  an  example  copied  in 
later  times  among  the  Arabs  by  some  mystic  sects  of  Islam. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SEPARATION  OF  THE  TEN  TRIBES.—KINGDOMS  OF 

ISRAEL  AND  JUDAH.—FALL  OF  SAMARIA  AND 

JERUSALEM. 

Chief  Authorities  :—'rWt  Bible,  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles;  The 
Prophets,  particularly  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  nwrf  ^sefoa'.— Josephus,  An- 
tiquitiis.  Books  VIII.  and  X. 


It  the  beginning  of  Chapter  I. 


I.  The  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  represent  the  highest  degree 
of  glory  and  political  power  to  which  the  Hebrews  have  ever  attained. 
But  this  very  prosperity,  and  the  corruption  that  it  introduced  at  the 
court,  the  development  of  commercial  relations  with  foreign  powers, 
could  not  but  react  on  the  interior  state  of  the  kii^dom  of  Israel,  and 
enercise  an  evil  influence  on  the  manners  and  faith  of  the  people. 
Religion,  the  only  tie  which  bound  the  Hebrews  together,  was  weakened 
by  the  prevalence  of  idolatry  under  Solomon.  Royalty,  powerful  and 
respected  as  it  was  under  David  and  his  successor,  was  yet  not  firm 
enough  to  form  the  foundation  of  the  unity  of  the  nation,  and  to  estab- 
lish permanently  the  preponderance  of  Judah  over  the  other  tribes.  Even 
at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  David  we  have  seen  that  an  insurrection  was 
attempted,  from  jealousy  of  the  importance  and  prerogatives  of  the  tribe 
from  which  the  king  had  sprung. 

The  symptoms  of  revolt  became  again  apparent,  and  in  a  much  more 
menadng  form,  in  the  last  years  of  Solomon.  The  prophet  Ahijah  had 
clearly  announced  to  that  monarch  the  division  of  bis  kii^dom.  The 
enormous  expenses  which  the  great  works  of  his  reign  had  entailed  tended 
to  ahenate  the  Northern  tribes  from  those  of  the  South,  and  to  excite  a 
rupture.  Solomon's  successor  was  his  son  Rehoboam,  who  was  forty-one 
years  of  age.  The  deputies  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  who  came  to  do  homage 
to  the  new  king,  wishing  at  the  same  time  to  dictate  some  conditions  to 
him,  and  to  require  a  diminution  of  the  burdens  of  the  people,  thought 
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it  better  not  to  present  themselves  at  Jerusalem,  and  they  assembled  at 
Shechem,  Ihe  capital  of  the  powerful  tribe  of  Ephraim.  They  recalled 
Jeroboam  &om  Egypt,  and  put  him  at  their  head.  Rehoboam  was  invited 
to  Shechem,  to  be  procldmed  king,  and  not  in  the  least  suspecting 
the  trap  which  was  laid  for  him,  he  presented  himself  before  the 
assembly.  Jeroboam  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  depalies:  "Thy 
father,"  said  he  to  the  king,  "made  our  yoke  grievous;  now,  there- 
fore, make  thou  the  grievous  service  of  thy  iather,  and  his  heavy  yoke 
which  he  put  upon  us,  lighter,  and  we  will  serve  thee."  Rehoboam 
surprised,  asked  a  delay  of  three  days.  The  old  state  councillors  of 
Solomon  mere  unanimous  in  advising  him  to  give  way,  but  ihe  kiiig 
preferred  to  their  counsels  the  pernicious  advice  of  his  young  courtiers, 
who,  playing  on  his  self-love,  ui^ed  him  to  resistance. 

When.on  the  third  day.  Jeroboam  and  thedeputles  presented  themselves 
before  him,  he  haughtily  replied,  "  My  father  made  your  yoke  heavy,  and  I 
will  add  to  your  yoke.  My  father  chastised  you  with  whips,  but  I  will  chas- 
tise you  with  scorpions. "  Then  the  people  broke  out  into  rebelUon,  crying 
out,  "  What  portion  have  we  in  David  ...  to  your  tents,  O  Israel : 
see  now  to  thine  own  house,  David  "  ( i  Kings  lii. ,  2  Cbron.  x, ).  Adoram, 
"who  was  over  the  tribute,"  sent  by  Rehoixiam  to  calm  the  popular 
tumult,  was  stoned  to  death,  Kehoboam  had  barely  time  to  get  into 
his  chariot  and  fly  in  all  haste  to  Jerusalem.  The  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  alone  remained  faithful  to  the  dynasty  ot  David,  whilst  the 
others  proclaimed  Jeroboam  king.  The  tribe  of  Benjamin,  which  had 
peculiar  grievances  against  the  house  of  David,  would  probably  have 
joined  with  the  (rities  of  Israel  if  its  territorial  position  had  not  com- 
pelled it  to  hold  to  Judah.  The  city  of  Jerusalem  was  in  fact  partly 
in  the  land  of  Benjamin.  Rehoboam  attempted  to  resist ;  he  assembled 
an  army  of  180,000  men  lo  subdue  the  seceded  tribes,  but  God  caused 
him  to  be  told  by  Ihe  prophet  Shemaiah  that  this  event  was  brought 
about  in  the  order  of  His  providence,  and  that  the  soldiers  were  not  to 
fight  against  their  brethren.  The  army  was  disbanded,  and  the  separa- 
tion was  thus  consummated. 

3.  The  Bible  gives  us  no  detail  as  to  the  respective  limits  of  the  two 
kingdoms  formed  by  this  separation.  It  merely  says  that  the  ten  tribes 
declared  for  Jeroboam— that  is,  Ephrium,  which  was  at  the  head  of 
the  movement,  Simeon,  Dan,  Mauasseh,  Issachar,  Asshur,  Zebulon, 
Naphtali,  Reuben,  and  Gad.  The  new  state,  embracing  the  greater  part 
of  the  nation,  took  by  preference  the  name  of  Kingdom  of  Israel,  which 
had  already  served  in  former  times  to  designate  ihe  kingdom  of  Ish- 
bosheth.  The  land  of  Israel  included,  then,  all  Persea  with  the  tribu- 
tary countries  as  far  as  the  Euphrates  and  the  greater  part  of  Palestine 
on  this  side  the  Jonlan.  The  kingdom  of  Rehoboam,  called  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  embraced  only  Southern  Palestine,  between  Eethel  and  Beer- 
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sheba.  The  king  of  Judah  had,  h  d  th  uz  mty  f  Id  mea  and 
the  land  of  the  Philistines,  but  th       hi       f  th     p  bject  to 

hi  ptr  re         extent  hardly       f     rth  p  tt      f  th      k    gdora   of 

S      m  n 

Th      K>     d  n         ere  not  very  l!y  d  1      d         d  som     frontier 

to    ns  g  Of,        he  tribes  of  one  of  the  two  kingdoms  were  in  fact, 

eith  m    h     wish  of  the  inhabitants,  or  the  force  of  circumstances, 

fo     d  h     p  w       of  the  other  kingdom.     Thtis,   for  example,   the 

tow  B  and  Rama,  although  situated  m  the  territory  of  Benja- 

min, belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  but,  m  return,  the  southern 
cities  of  Dan,  such  as  Ajalon,  formed  pari  of  the  kmgdom  of  Judah. 
As  for  the  towns  which  in  the  time  of  Joshua  had  been  gnen  to  the 
tribe  of  Simeon,  they  all,  from  their  gei^raphical  position,  fell  to  the 
state  of  Judah.  So  then,  in  reality,  as  Simeon  was  one  of  the  ten 
tribes  who  declared  for  Jeroboam,  we  must  suppose  that  at  any  rate  a 
part  of  the  tribe  had  emigrated  to  the  north  A  passage  m  the  Book  of 
Chronieles  appears  in  fact  to  indicate  that  the  Simeonites,  after  the  reign 
of  David,  no  longer  possessed  the  towns  which  had  been  given  them  by 
Joshua  (i  Chron.  iv.  31).  Some  remnants  of  that  tribe,  who  had  re- 
mained in  the  land  of  Judah,  emigrated  in  later  times,  under  He^ekiah, 
to  the  number  of  500  families,*  towards  Mount  Seir.  A  learned  Dutch 
Orientalist,  M.  Dozy,  has  recently  devoted  a  very  learned  and  ingenious 
work  to  proving  that  they  must  have  gone  very  far  into  Arabia,  and 
have  been  the  founders  of  the  city  of  Mccca.t 

3.  The  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  remained  separate  until 
the  capture  of  Samaria  bj  the  Assyrians  and  the  annihilation  of  the 
Israelitish  state.  It  does  not  seem  that,  during  the  whole  of  this  long 
space  of  time,  any  one  cinceiied  the  idea  of  the  re- establishment  of 
national  unity  under  one  aceptre  The  i.hronology  of  the  two  parallel 
kingdoms  presents  serious  difficullii-s  which  St  Jerome  has  pronounced 
insuperable.  They  have  been  mmulely  considered  by  students,  who 
have  proposed  numerous  S3  stems  for  their  solution.  We  do  not  intend 
here  to  enter  into  a  critii-al  etamination  of  the  problem  and  the  discus- 
sion of  its  elements;  these  are  questions  of  detail  which  cannot  be 
brought  within  the  compass  of  the  present  work.  Let  us,  then,  confine 
ourselves  to  saying  that  the  system  most  generally  adopted  by  critics, 
and  which  seems  preferable,  arranges  in  the  following  manner  the  royal 
lists  of  the  two  monarchies  formed  from  the  rums  of  that  of  David  and 
Solomon: — 


■.uMekhak,  I.eyden,  1865. 
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Kingdom  of  Judak. 
mmencem^nl  ofthi  reign  of— 


Kingdom  of  Israel. 
Ccmmeneemeni  of  the  rci^n  of— 


Jehoshaphat 916- 

Jehoram 

Ahaziah 

Athaliah 

Joash  or  Jehoash     .... 

Amaziah Sjy 


Zachanoh 
ShiUum 
Mamhem 
Pekahiah  . 
Pckah        , 


FalloftheKingdon 


of  1st 


el  721. 


It  is  necessary  fo  place  Ihis  comparative  table  of  the  si 
the  princes  of  the  two  kingdoms  before  the  eye  of  the  reader,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  confusion  whicb  might  easily  result  from  relating  simul- 
taneously, as  we  are  obliged  to  do,  the  annals  of  Judah  and  of  Israel, 
which  appear  at  times  to  be  extremely  entangled.  We  now  again  lake 
up  the  thread  of  events. 

4.  Jeroboam  was  hardly  proclaimed  king  when  he  hastened  to  guard 
against  any  possible  atlatk  frim  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  by  fortifying 
Shechem,  his  new  capital,  and  some  frontier  cities.  But  he  did  not 
know  how  to  make  a  proper  use  of  the  portion  in  which  he  found 
himself  Initead  of  conducting  himself  as  a  prince  chosen  by  God, 
instead   if  strengthening  the  state  which  he  founded  under  Divine  per- 
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mission,  he  permitted  himself  to  tie  led  astray  by  a  narrow-minded  and 
base  feeling  of  distmstfiii  policy,  and  became  an  apostate.  Fearing  lest 
the  Israelites,  if  in  conforauty  with  the  precepts  of  the  law,  they  went 
to  sacrifice  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  might  again  return  to  the 
authority  of  Rehoboam,  and  thus  shake  his  throne,  he  resolved  to 
interrupt  all  the  relations  of  his  subjects  with  the  religious  centre  of  the 
nation;  and  that  he  might  better  succeed  in  this  project  by  calling  to  his 
aid  the  bad  passions  and  gross  tendencies  of  the  people,  he  gave  hill 
Hanction  to  a  revolting  system  of  idolatry.  At  the  two  extremities  of 
bis  kingdom,  at  Dan  and  at  Bethel,  he  built  two  Temples  in  which 
Jehovah  was  worshipped  under  the  ignoble  image  of  a  golden  ealf^  and 
thus  renewed  the  crime  of  which  the  Hebrews  had  been  guilty  in  the 
desert. 

Tbe  people  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  into  the  seducing  and  entirely 
materiaJistic  worship  of  these  dumb  gods  ;  their  altars  were  erected  on 
all  the  iiigli  places,  and  new  piiests,  strangers  to  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
were  consecrated  for  this  new  religion.  The  legitimate  priests  and 
Levites,  driven  out  by  Jeroboam,  abandoned  their  possessions  and 
sought  refijge  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  followed  by  the  few  men,  who, 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  wished  10  remain  hiithful  to  the  law,  and  pre- 
ferred expatriation  to  apostasy.  Divine  warnings  were  not,  however, 
wanting  to  induce  Jeroboam  to  leave  the  criminal  path  he  had  entered  ; 
but  he  heeded  them  not.  Thus,  one  day,  a  zealous  prophet  from  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  ventured  to  present  himself  in  the  Temple  at  Hethel, 
and  to  curse  the  altar  at  the  moment  when  the  king  was  offering  incense 
on  it.  Abijah,  son  of  the  king,  having  become  seriously  ill,  Jeroboam 
conceived  the  idea  of  sending  his  wife,  disguised,  to  ask  advice  of  the 
prophet  Ahijah,  who  had  predicted  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
and  in  whom  the  king  of  Israel  hoped  to  find  a  protector  favoured  by 
heaven.  But  Ahijah,  lar  from  showing  a  lavoutable  disposition,  re- 
proached the  queen  in  the  most  severe  terms  with  the  idolatry  of  Jero- 
boam, and  predicted  to  her  the  coming  end  of  his  dynasty  as  well  as  the 
tuin  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  whose  people  were  to  be  carried  captive 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  "  and,"  added  he,  "  when  thyfeet  enter  into  the 
city  the  child  shall  die  "  (i  Kings  xiv.  12). 

S-  The  most  ordinary  political  intelligence  would  have  taught 
Rehoboam,  with  such  conduct  on  part  of  his  rival,  to  show  great  zeal 
for  the  orthodox  Mosaic  worship,  which  alone,  even  from  a  hum^t 
point  of  view,  could  be  to  him  the  means  of  safely.  He  acted  thus  for 
three  years.  His  2eal  abated,  however,  but  too  soon,  and  gave  place  to 
a  culpable  indifference,  quickly  followed  by  the  gradual  introduction  of 
Phtenician  idolatry,  tc^ether  with  all  the  abominable  debaacheries 
which  always  accompanied  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  schisroatical 
woiahip  of  the  high  places  spread  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  even 
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among  those  who  remained  fiiUifiil  to  the  doctrme  of  the  unity  of  God. 
Doubtless  this  worship  was  addressed  to  Jehovah  ;  but  (he  multiplication 
i  itself  was  a  violation  of  the  precepts  of  the  Law,  and 


iliippers  ft 


acrifice 


was  permitted  to  be  offered. 

The  indifference  to  the  national  sanctuary  and  to  the  Holy  City 
became  so  great  that,  in  spite  of  the  fortresses  guarding  his  southern 
frontier,  Rehoboam  could  maie  no  resistance  to  the  Egyptian  troops, 
who,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  (970  B.C.),  invaded  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  probably  through  the  intrigues  of  Jeroboam,  and  penetrated 
to  Jerusalem.  Rehoboam  trembled  in  his  palace,  and  the  prophet 
Shem^ah  toot  advantage  of  the  occaaon  to  reproach  the  liing,  before 
all  his  court,  for  his  infidelity  towards  Jehovah,  the  cause  of  this  mis- 
fortune. The  king  and  all  his  nobles  who  surrounded  him  showed 
sincere  repentance,  and  said,  "The  Lord  is  righteous."  Shemaiah 
then  reassured  them,  by  telling  them  that  this  was  but  a  passing  stomi, 
and  that  they  must  accept  with  resignation  the  chastisement  of  Heaven 
(l  Chron.  xii.  6).  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army,  entered  the  capital  without  striking  a  blow,  and  plundered  the 
treasures  of  the  Temple.  But  as  Shemaiah  had  announced,  he  had  no 
other  intent  than  to  humble,  and  to  extort  money  from  the  king  of 
Judah ;  and  his  army  retired  when  satisfied  with  their  plunder.  Re- 
hoboam reigned  twelve  years  after  the  Egyptian  invasion.  No  memo- 
rable event  marked  that  space  of  time.  Constant  hostilities  went  on 
between  Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam  ;  but  they  confined  themselves  to 
mutual  small  incursions ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  there  ever  was  any 
engagement  of  importance  between  the  two  kings. 

6.  After  the  death  of  Rehoboam,  and  the  accession  of  his  son 
Abijam,  Jeroboam  thought  a  time  when  the  kingdom  was  passing  from 
one  hand  to  another  favourable  for  attempting  the  conquest  of  the  land 
of  Judah.  From  two  quarters  he  prepared  to  deliver  decisive  blows, 
and  he  had  recourse  to  a  l^e^  tn  masse  of  the  people.  By  this  means 
Jeroboam  put  under  arms  800,000  men,  and  Abijam  400,000.  The 
two  armies  met  on  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  near  the  heights  of 
Samaria.  In  spite  of  an  ambuscade  which  Jeroboam  set  behind  the 
troops  of  Judah,  they  succeeded  in  possessing  themselves  of  Bethel  and 
some  other  Israelitish  cities.  Abijam,  as  little  zealous  as  his  father  for 
religion,  was  guilty  of  the  fault  of  not  profiting  by  this  event  to  abolish 
at  Bethel  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  and  the  town  soon  again  fell 
into  the  power  of  Israel.  Abijam  died  after  a  reign  of  three  years. 
His  son  and  successor,  Asa,  showed  from  his  earliest  years  great  leal 
for  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Though  still  very  young,  he  displayed 
great  hatred  for  idolatry ;  he  did  not  even  spare  his  grandmother, 
Maacha,  widow  of  Rehoboam,  who  favoured  the  Phcenician  worship, 
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and  attempted  to  domineer  over  him.  Asa  deprived  her  of  all  infiuence 
in  the  affairs  of  the  government.  The  slalue  of  Ashtaroth,  which  she 
had  dared  to  set  up  at  Jerusalem,  was  burned  in  the  valley  of  Kidron. 
Everywhere  the  altars  of  the  Canaanitish.  deities  were  destroyed,  and 
the  persons  consecrated  to  that  shameful  worship  were  expelled  from 
the  land.  The  only  reproach  Ihat  Scripture  addresses  to  Asa  is,  that 
he  allowed  the  schismatical  altars  on  the  high  places  to  remain,  in  order 
to  give  occupation  iind  means  of  subsistence  lo  the  numerous  priests 
whom  the  apostasy  of  the  ten  tribes  had  induced  to  return  to  Judah. 


Section  U.— Disorders  and  Reverses  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Israel  (957—919  e.g.). 

1.  Jeroboam  had  reigned  twenty-two  years.  After  his  death  the 
prediction  of  the  prophet  Ahijah  against  his  family  was  almost  imme- 
diately aecomplislied.  At  the  close  of  only  two  years  of  power  his 
son,  Nadab,  was  assassinated  by  one  of  his  principal  officers,  named 
Baasha,  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  whilst  besieging  Gibbethon,  a  city  of 
the  trit>e  of  Dan,  which  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  Philistines. 
Baasha  seized  upon  the  crown,  and  to  remove  all  danger  of  any  possible 
competition,  put  to  death  all  the  near  relatives  of  Jeroboam. 

2.  Whilst  these  events  were  occurring  in  the  tingdom  of  Israel,  Asa 
re-established  in  the  land  of  Judah  the  worship  of  the  true  God ;  and 
reigning  with  wisdom  and  glory,  promoted  in  every  shape  the  national 
prosperity.  One  of  his  principal  cares  was  the  army,  which  he  laboured 
to  place  on  an  improved,  footing.  Events  were  soon  to  show  how 
prudent  and  full  of  foresight  his  conduct  had  been.  In  the  fifteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Asa  (943  B.C.),  a  formidable  invasion  menaced  the 
southern  frontiers  of  Palestme.  Zecah,  l.ing  of  Ethiopia,*  at  the  bead 
of  a  numerous  army,  recruited  amDng<!t  the  barbarous  people  of  the 
Upper  Nile  had  overrun  Egypt  After  having  subjugated  it  for  the 
moment,  and  earned  devastation  from  TOUth  to  north  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  he  crossed  the  river  Rhinoconua,  and  assailed  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  hopmg  to  pillage  it  also,  as  well  as  all  Syria.  Asa 
led  his  army  to  meet  the  Ethiopnns,  and  gave  them  battle  in  the  valley 
of  Zephathah,  near  Mateshah.  Zerah  was  vanquished  and  obliged  to 
fly,  leaving  an  immense  booty  to  the  Jewish  soldiers. 

*  Some  historians  have  erroneously  confounded  this  prince  with 
Tirhakah,  king  both  of  Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  who  lived  nearly  two 
centuries  later.  Others  have  supposed  him  to  be  Uaserken,  king  of 
Egypt,  and  not  of  Ethiopia,  whose  name  could  never  be  so  transcribed 
into  Hebrew.  The  Zerah  of  the  Bible  was  the  king  Azerdi-Amen, 
whose  name  is  read  on  several  Ethiopian  monuments.  This  important 
correction  in  history  is  due  to  Dr.  Brugsch. 
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The  defeat  of  the  king  of  Ethiopia  was  so  complete  that  he  could 
not  even  maintain  himself  in  Egypt,  liut  was  obliged  tn  retire  m  all 
haste  into  his  own  kingdom,  above  (he  Cataracts  of  the  Nile  On  the 
return  of  the  victorions  Asa  to  his  capital,  the  profhLt  Azanali  pre 
sented  himself  before  the  king,  and  m  an  address  to  him  and  to  his 
army  showed  how  their  recent  success  was  the  recompense  of  their 
return  to  religious  truth  just  as  the  disasters  of  Rehoboam  b'ul  been 
the  just  punishment  of  his  infidehty  Asa  continued  to  show  grcit 
severity  to  idolatry  ;  he  eiecoted  also  important  repairs  in  the  Temple, 
and  offered  there  splendid  sacrifices  in  recognition  of  his  victory  over 
Zerah.  Very  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Israel  who  still 
remained,  in  spite  of  the  official  schism,  fEuthfiil  to  the  God  of  their 
fathers,  sedng  the  success  of  the  pious  Asa,  came  up  to  be  present  at 
that  feast,  and  established  themselves  in  the  land  of  Judah. 

3.  Baasha,  the  usurper  of  the  crown  of  Israel,  could  not  without 
disquiet  see  the  constantly  increasing  power  of  Asa  and  his  kingdom. 
He  commenced  hostilities  against  him  by  fortifying  the  town  of  Ramah, 
and  placing  a  garrison  there,  to  prevent  the  pe  p  I  ae  om  com- 
municating with  the  kingdom  of  Jndah  and  g  g  p  h  Temple. 
Asa  could  not  permit  the  establishment  of  h  th  ea  m  g  ress  at  a 
distance  of  only  two  leagues  from  Jerusale  H  mptied  he  royal 
treasury,   and  that  of  the  Temple,  to  pu   hase    h  n      of  Ben- 

hidri,*  king  of  Syria,  who  resided  at  Damas  hid   ormed  a 

considerable  state  of  the  Aramaean  provinces      rm  bo  David 

and  Solomon.  His  offers  having  been  accepted,  Ben-hidn  mvaded  the 
north  of  Palestine,  penetrating  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  of 
Gennesaret,  and  possessed  himself  of  many  important  towns.  Asa  at 
the  same  time  marched  on  Ramah,  took  it,  and  having  demolished  the 
fortifications,  aheady  far  advanced,  employed  the  materials  in  con- 
structing at  Geba  and  Miipeh  two  fortresses,  to  serve  as  the  bulwarks 
of  his  state  against  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

But  the  prophets  were  by  no  means  pleased  to  see  an  alliance  con- 
cluded with  a  pagan  against  the  Iting  of  Israel,  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  sacred  treasure.  A  prophet,  named  Hanani,  bitterly  reproached 
Asa  with  leaning  on  Syria,  instead  of  tnisling  entirely  to  the  help  of 
Jehovah,  who  could  have  subdued  both  the  Syrians  and  the  Israelites. 

*  This  name,  borne  successively  by  many  kings  of  Syria,  is  written 
Ben-hadad  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible,  and  Ben-ader  in  the 
Septuagint  (uiii;  'ilip).  The  reading  we  have  adopted,  Een-hidri, 
that  giten  by  the  Assyrian  cuneiform  inscriptions  contemporary  with 
these  princes,  is  sufficiently  near  that  which  the  LXX.  followed,  [Many 
Hebrew  manuscripts  give  this  name  with  a  final  R,  as  does  also  the 
Samaritan.  The  two  letters  R  and  D  in  Hebrew  are  not  easily  dis- 
tinguishable, ] 
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Th         d     f  th         pir«l    p    1>  ot  without  influence  on  the 

people,  d  1  (1  t  m  t  bles  A  iiought  fit  to  use  severity,  and 
ven       d  t    ca        H  b    ar  ested  as  a  disturber  ot  Ihe 

publ      pe  F    m  this  mm     t  t     th     end  of  his  reign  he  found 

bin  If  p  sed  t  th  li  ill  f  th  hole  order  of  prophets,  who 
looked  on  him  as  a  tyrant.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  his  rupture  with 
this  body,  who  represented  the  living  and  zealous  element  in  the  Mosidc 
rehgion,  he  did  not  swerve  from  religious  truth,  and  was  aiways  a 
tuthfiil  servant  of  Jehovah.  His  orthodoxy,  and  vigilance  in  repres^ng 
every  attempt  to  introduce  the  worship  of  strange  gods,  procured  him  a 
long  succession  of  years  of  peaceable  reign,  and  he  did  not  die  till 
gi6  B.C.,  after  forty-one  years  of  prosperity,  leaving  in  his  son  Jeho- 
shapbat  a  worthy  successor. 

4.  During  this  time  disorder  and  crime,  the  just  punishment  of  schism 
and  apostasy,  were  r^ng  in  the  kingdom  of  IsraeL  Baasha  reigned 
for  ten  years  after  the  invasion  of  the  Syrians,  but  without  ever  recovering 
from  that  humiliation.  The  Bible  mentions  no  more  collisions  between 
bim  and  Asa,  but  the  two  kings  remained  in  a  permanent  state  of  hos- 
tility. Baasha,  It  may  be  seen  by  what  we  have  related  of  his  life,  was 
animated  by  a  spirit  of  the  greatest  impiety ;  he  had  taken  up  the 
position  of  a  declared  enemy  of  Mosaic  orthodoxy,  in  which  he  saw  a 
danger  to  bis  own  crown,  and  a  source  of  strength  to  the  king  of 

The  prophet  Jehu,  son  of  the  prophet  Hanani  who  had  braved  the 
anger  of  Asa  when  condemning  his  alliance  with  the  Syrians,  ventured 
to  present  himself  before  Baasha,  to  reproach  him  with  having  imitated 
the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  after  being  enalted  from  the  dust,  to  overturn  his 
dynasty ;  he  announced  f 0  him  ihe  divine  decree  by  which,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  this  impiety,  he  and  his  race  should  be  cut  off — "  I  will  make 
thy  house,"  s^d  he,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  "like  the 
house  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat  "  (1  Kings  xvi.  1).  Asa  lived  to 
witness  the  accomplishment  of  this  prophecy,  and  to  see  a  third  dynasty 
mount  the  throne  established  by  Jeroboam;  for  events  followed  each 
other  quickly  in  the  land  of  Israel.  Baasha,  nevertheless,  trans- 
mitted the  crown  to  his  son  Elah,  dying,  after  having  reigned  nearly 
twenty-three  years.  But  Elah  succumbed  in  the  second  year  of 
his  reign,  struck  down,  like  the  son  of  Jeroboam,  by  the  hand  of  a 
conspirator. 

Whilst  the  troops,  commanded  by  the  general-in- chief  Omri,  were 
occupied  by  a  second  siege  of  the  town  of  Gibbethon,  then  held  by  Ihe 
Philistines,  Zimri,  one  of  the  two  captains  of  the  war  chariots,  assassi- 
nated King  Elah,  "as  he  was  drinking  himself  drunk  in  the  house  of 
Araa,  steward  of  his  house"  (i  Kings  xvi,  9],  atTiriah,  then  the  capital 
of  Israel.    The  murderer  having  seised  on  the  throne,  massacred  all  the 
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members  of  the  royal  family  ;  and  the  prediction  of  the  prophet  Jehu 
Was  thus  accomplished  to  the  letter. 

When  the  news  of  Zimri's  crime  arrived  in  the  camp  at  Gibbethon, 
the  troops,  indignant,  procliumed  their  general  Omri  king  of  Israel. 
Omri  at  once  abandoned  the  siege  to  march  on  Tirzah,  and  the  usurper, 
seeing  himself  forced  to  surrender  the  city,  set  fire  to  the  palace  and 
burned  himself  alive  there,  after  having  reigned  but  seven  days.  Never- 
theless, Omri,  the  elect  of  the  army,  found  a  rival  in  a  certain  Tibni, 
son  of  Ginath,  on  whom  the  people  of  the  capital  bestowed  the  crown. 
War  broke  ont  between  the  two  pretenders,  and  as  the  party  ot  Omri 
was  the  strongest,  the  death  of  Tibni  left  his  competitor  to  be  rect^- 
nised  by  all  IsraeL  The  text  of  Scrlptme  leaves  us  to  infer  that  the 
civil  war  between  Omri  and  Tibni  lasted  four  years,  for  it  makes  the 
reign  of  Omri  commence  only  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Asa  (927  BC),  although  it  gives  for  the  conspiracy  of  Zimri  and  his 
death  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  that  prince  (551  B.C.),  in  which  year 
Omri  was  piDclaimed  king  by  the  army. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  two  years  after  the  death  of  Tibni, 
Omri,  desirous  of  creating  a  new  capital,  doubtless  because  he  distrusted 
the  disorderly  spirit  and  revolutionary  tendencies  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Tirzah,  bought,  from  an  individual  named  Shemer,  a  hill,  situated  in  a 
very  strong  position  in  the  midst  of  the  tenitoiy  of  Ephraim,  and  not 
fer  from  Shechem ;  he  paid  for  the  site  two  talents  of  silver,  and  built 
there  a  city  called  Samaria.  There,  ever  after,  down  to  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  the  Assyrians,  the  residence  of 
its  sovereigns  was  f.xed.  The  foundation  of  Samaria  is  the  only  fact 
worthy  of  remark  which  is  recorded  of  the  reign  of  Omri,  with  the 
exception  of  an  unfortunate  war  against  the  Syrians,  in  which  he  lost 
many  towns.  He  governed  in  the  same  spirit  as  his  predecessors, 
maintaining  the  schismatical  worship  established  by  Jeroboam,  He 
died  at  last  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  leaving  the  throne  to  his 
son  Ahab. 


Section  III.— Ahab,  Jehoshaphat,  and  their  Sons 
(919-886  B.C.). 
I.  JEHOSHAPHAT,  Eon  of  Asa,  ascended  the  throne  of  Jerusalem  at 
the  age  of  thirty-five  years.  Inheriting  the  virtues  of  his  father,  he 
manifested  even  a  greater  zeal  for  the  national  worship,  and  removed 
the  last  traces  of  idolatry.  To  inspire  (he  people  with  stronger  religious 
sentiments,  he  sent,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  five  of  the  principal 
persons  of  his  court,  accompanied  by  two  priests  and  nine  Levites, 
with  the  Book  of  the  Law,  to  make  the  lour  of  the  whole  country,  and 
instruct  the  inhabitants.     At  the  same  time  Jeboshaphat  built  new  forti- 
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fications,  and  filled  the  arsenals  with  munitions  of  all  kinds ;  he  also  care- 
iiilly  re-o^nised  the  administration  and  the  army.  This  last  was  to  be 
henceforth  composed  of  two  very  strong  divisions — one  of  Judah,  the 
other  of  Benjamin,  The  peace  then  reigning  in  the  land  of  Judah,  to 
which  many  neighbouring  people  paid  tribute,  much  favoured  the 
reforms  of  Jehoshaphat,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  were  to  be  still  further 
developed. 

2.  The  court  of  Samaria  exhibited  then  a  complete  contrast  to  that 
of  Jerusalem.  Whilst  Jehoshaphat  made  unceasing  efforts  to  re-esta- 
blish the  worship  of  Jehovah  in  all  its  purity,  Ahab,  who  surpassed  in 
impiety  aJl  the  kings  of  Israel,  not  content  with  the  worship  of  the 
golden  calves,  and  influenced  by  his  Phcenician  wife  Jezebel,  daughter 
of  Eth'baal,  king  of  Tyre,  had  introduced  the  worship  of  Baal  and  of 
Ashtaroth,  to  whom  she  erected  temples  and  altars,  even  in  the  town  of 
Samaria.  This  irruption  of  Ph(£nician  paganism  brought  trouble  and 
disorder  on  the  whole  kii^dom  of  Israel,  and  gave  rise  to  sanguinary 
collisions  between  the  worshippers  of  Baal  and  the  small  number  of 
zealous  partisans  who  still  adhered  to  the  true  faith.  The  former  party 
had  become  the  strongest ;  Baal  had  no  less  than  450  priests  or  prophets 
in  his  service,  and  Ashtaroth  400,  all  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
Jezebel.  Sustained  by  the  energy  of  a  &natical  and  cruel  queen,  they 
persecuted  with  the  utmost  fury  the  prophets  of  Jehovah,  whom  they 
attempted  to  exterminate.  These  latter  were  still  tolerably  numerous  ; 
and  in  the  persecution  of  which  they  were  the  objects,  some  of  them  exhi- 
bited such  zeal  and  courage  as  had  never  previously  been  seen  among 
them,  and  when  occasion  oifered,  they  made  sanguinary  reprisals  on 
their  adversaries.  Their  chief  was  the  celebrated  prophet  Elijah,  and 
at  court  they  had  a  secret  protector  in  Obadiah,  the  governor  of  the 
king's  house.  But  the  mass  of  the  people,  undecided  or  indifferent, 
did  not  give  a  hearty  support  to  either  of  the  two  parties,  for  which 
reason  Elijah  reproached  them  with  "halting  between  two  opinions," 
and  declaring  neither  for  Jehovah  nor  for  Baal.  The  king  Ahab 
himself,  a  man  with  no  energy  and  no  convictions,  may  be  placed  m 
the  front  rank  of  these  waverers.  At  one  time  he  bowed  before  Baal, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  all  the  abominations  of  Canaanitish  worship ; 
at  another,  terrified  by  the  words  of  the  prophet,  he  rent  his  clothes 
and  humbled  himself  before  Jehovah.  One  day  he  permitted  Jezebel 
to  Older  the  maBsaere  of  the  prophets  of  Jehovah,  and  on  another  he 
gave  up  the  prophets  of  Baal  to  the  vengeance  of  Elijah. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  could  not  rise  from  this  miserable  position  but 
by  a  violent  revolution ,  it  required  an  energetic  man,  inspired  from  on 
high,  fiill  of  courage  and  de\otion,  to  bring  over  the  waverers,  to 
ensure  the  triumph  of  the  holy  cause  of  Jehovah  and  of  Hebrew 
nationality,  against  the  t)rannn.al  fury  of  the  Phcenician  princess. ,  In 
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this  calamitous  time  Israel  saw  a  saviour  arise,  who  undertook  alone,  it 
not  to  accomplish,  at  any  rate  to  prepare  the  way  for,  a  revolution,  and 
to  overturn  the  impious  dynasty,  which  sought  to  sweep  away  the  very 
last  traces  of  the  worship  of  Ihe  true  God.  This  man  was  the  prophet 
Elijah,  the  hero  of  the  epoch.  Full  of  fierce  enthusiasm,  excited  by 
almost  continual  Divine  inspiration,  he  braved,  by  his  constancy  and 
courage,  the  fury  of  Jezebel,  and  frequently  made  King  Ahab  tremble, 
who,  though  he  detested,  could  not  help  respecting  him.  Like  Samuel, 
he  was  inflexible  in  his  purpose,  and  feared  not  to  show  himself  stern, 
and  even  cniel,  to  accomplish  what  he  found  to  be  necessary.  Unfor- 
timately,  Israel  had  tidlen  too  low  for  a.  complete  regeneration  to  be 
possible.  Even  Elijah  never  raised  his  voice  against  the  image  worship 
ol  Bethel  and  Dan,  but  directed  all  his  efforts  to  ensure  the  triumph  ol 
the  name  of  Jehovah  over  the  odious  Phtenician  worship  ;  and  when  at 
tlie  end  of  his  days  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  work  still  unfinished, 
he  chose  a  successor  to  continue  and  complete  it 

3.  Nevertheiess,  the  throne  of  Ahab  seemed  to  be  strengthened,  by 
some  brilliant  victories.  Ben-hidn,  knig  of  Syria,  son  of  the  one  who 
had  made  war  on  Baasha  and  Omn,  tame,  followed  by  thirty-nine 
princes,  his  vassals  or  allies,  to  beside  Samaria,  which  had  become,  as 
we  have  said,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  The  kmg  of  Israel  humbled 
himself  before  hun,  and  offered  to  declare  himself  his  vassal ;  but 
Ben-hidri  replied  with  such  insolence,  thai,  by  the  counsel  of  the 
elders,  Ahab  resolved  on  resistance  God  told  him  by  a  prophet — 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Hast  thou  seen  all  this  great  multitude  !  behold, 
I  will  deliver  it  into  thine  hand  this  day,  that  thou  mayest  know  that  I 
am  Ihe  Lord."  Feeling  his  ftdth  re-animated  in  this  danger,  he  ordered 
a  sally  of  7,(xx)  men,  who  surprising  the  enemy's  camp  when  they  were 
in  the  midst  of  an  orgy,  routed  them  completely. 

But  the  courtiers  of  the  king  of  Syria,  as  a  salve  to  their  own  pride 
and  that  of  their  master,  sai8  to  Ben-hidri,  "Their  gods  are  gods  of 
the  hills,  therefore  they  are  stronger  than  we ;  but  let  us  fight  against 
them  in  the  pl^n,  and  surely  we  shall  he  stronger  than  they."*  The 
king  permitted  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  replace  exactly  the  men, 

•  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  Hebrews  were  essentially  Highlanders 
in  ail  their  instincts  of  fight ;  their  first  impulse  in  making  war  was  to 
occupy  the  heights  of  some  mountain.  Jodiua  made  his  night-march 
for  this  purpose  before  the  battle  of  Beth-hoton.  When  resistance  to 
Jabin,  king  of  Haior,  was  contemplated,  the  first  command  of  the 
prophetess  to  Barak  was,  "Draw  toward  Mount  Tabor."  Gideon 
"went  down"  from  the  hill  to  his  great  victory  over  Midian.  It  added 
to  David's  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  friendjonathan,  that  the  defeat  had 
been  sustained  "  in /*i'«f  high  places."  The  same  feelmg  seems  to  have 
influenced  Ihe  Hebrews  also  in  later  times;  the  first  MaccabEean  victory 
and  the  last  success  against  Rome  were  both  in  "  the  going  down  "  to 
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horses,  and  war  chariots  which  he  had  lost,  and  commenced  the  cam- 
paign the  next  year  wilh  troops  incomparably  superior  in  number  to 
thos  f  Ah  b  B  (jod  showed  that  He  could  confound  the  blas- 
phei   es    f  th  es  of  Israel.     100,000  Syrians  were  cut  to  pieces 

und  th  wall  f  Aphek,  in  the  plain  of  Eadraelon,  and  Ben-hidri 
was  f  ed  t  mpl  the  clemency  of  the  enemy  whom  he  had  so  in- 
sole tly  d  t  ed 

Ah  b       h  Id  h  ve  made  the  king  of  Syria  a  prisoner,  did  not 

even  ntin  h  mself  (  setting  him  at  liberty.  Under  the  guarantee  of 
an  article,  which  gave  him  the  right  of  keeping  a  garrison  in  Damascus, 
he  concluded  a  treaty  of  intimate  alliance,  which  insured  Ben-hidri  the 
assistance  of  Israefitish  troops  in  his  wars.  A  most  valuable  inscription 
of  Shalmaneier  IV.,*  king  of  Assyria,  discovered  near  the  source  of 
the  Tigris  and  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  m  relating  a 
defeat  which  that  prince  inflicted  [he  next  year  on  Ben-hidri,  near  the 
city  of  Karkar,  mentions  among  the  troops  who  fought  on  the  side  of 
the  latter  10,000  men  of  Ahab  of  Israel.  A  prophet  severely  reproached 
Ahab  for  this  alliance  wilh  an  infidel  whom  God  had  delivered  into 
his  hands,  and  threatened  him  with  the  Divine  wrath ;  but  he  was  not 
heeded. 

4.  A  horrible  crime,  into  which  he  was  led  by  the  queen  Jeiebel, 
brought  on  Ahab  a  still  more  dreadful  prophecy  irom  Elijah.  A  man 
named  Naboth  at  Jezreel  possessed  a  vineyard  near  lo  the  palace  of  the 
king  in  that  city.  Ahab,  desirous  of  joining  that  vineyard  to  his 
garden,  asked  Naboth  to  sell  it  to  him  in  perpetuity.  This  was  to 
introduce  into  the  civil  law  a  principle  formally  opposed  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  which  did  not  permit  the  property  of  the  soil  to  go  for  ever  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  family  lo  whom  it  had  been  assigned  at  the  conquest, 
but  directed  its  return  at  the  year  of  Jubilee. 

Naboth,  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  refused  to  sell  the  inheritance 
of  his  fathers ;  at  this  the  kmg  showed  himself  much  aggrieved.  Jezebel 
having  learned  the  cause  of  his  grief,  consoled  him  by  promising  to  give 
Mm  the  vineyard  of  Naboth.     She  sent  orders  in  the  king's  name  to  the 

Beth-horon,  and  even  to  the  very  last  day  of  Jewish  independence,  when 
their  "hold,"  Masada,  fell  before  the  Romans. 

We  find,  loo,  that  though  the  Hebrews  frequently  assembled  large 
bodies  of  infantry,  they  were  never  strong  in  cavalry  or  war  chariots ;  a 
feet  well  known,  and  alluded  to  by  the  Rabshakeh,  whom  Sennacherib 
sent  to  Hezekiah — "I  will  deliver  thee,"  said  he,  "2,000  horses,  if 
thou  be  able  on  thy  part  to  set  riders  upon  them. " 

This  whole  subject  is  treated  at  length  by  Dean  Stanley,  Sinai  and 
Palestine,  ch.  ix.— Tr. 

*  This  is  the  king  who  appears  in  Sir  H.  Rawhnson's  list  as  Shal- 
manezer  II.  The  cause  of  the  difference  between  that  high  authority 
and  the  author  will  appear  in  the  Book  on  the  Assyrians. — Tr. 
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authorities  of  his  city  to  accuse  Nabotli  of  high  treason.  They  broug^il 
false  witnesses,  who  swore  that  Naboth  had  blasphemed  God  and  the 
king;  he  was  condemned  and  stoned  to  death.  Jezebel  told  her  husband 
of  the  death  of  Naboth  and  persuaded  him  to  confiscate  the  property 
of  the  condemned,  in  defiance  of  the  precepts  of  the  law.  Ahab 
having  gone  to  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  to  take  possession  of  it,  the 
prophet  Elijah  met  him.  "  Hast  thou  killed  and  also  taken  possession, " 
said  he  to  the  king.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  In  the  place  where  dogs 
licked  the  blood  of  Naboth,  they  shall  lick  thy  blood,  even  thine." 
"  Hast  thou  found  me,  O  mine  enemy,"  said  the  king.  "  I  have  found 
(bee, "  replied  the  prophet,  ' '  because  thou  hast  sold  thyself  to  do  evil  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord.  Behold,  I  will  bring  evil  upon  thee,  and  will 
make  thy  house  like  the  house  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  and  like 
the  house  of  Baasha  son  of  Ahijah,  and  the  dogs  shall  eat  Jezebel  by  the 
wall  of  Jezreel "  (I  Kings  xxi.  19), 

5.  The  accomplishment  of  the  hrst  part  of  this  prophecy  was  not  long 
delayed,  Ben-hidri  during  the  three  years  that  had  elapsed,  since  the 
treaty  of  peace  had  been  concluded,  after  the  battle  at  Aphek,  had  not 
executed  its  conventions.  Rainoth,  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
the  land  of  Gilead  or  Penea,  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Syrians. 
Ahab  showed  his  intention  of  recommencing  war  gainst  the  king  of 
Syria,  and  taking  from  him  by  force  tlie  city,  he  was  not  willing  to  sur- 
render.  At  this  time  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  who  since  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  had  profited  by  the  blessings  of  peace  to  continue  his 
Feforms  in  reli^ous  worship,  and  in  the  administration,  had  visited  the 
kingof  Israel,  with  whom  he  had  allied  himself  by  marriage,  his  son  Jeho- 
ram  having  married  Alhafiah,  the  dai^hter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  This 
was  the  first  time  since  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms  that  a  king 
of  Judah  showed  himself  as  a  friend  and  ally  on  the  territory  of  Israel; 
and  we  may  well  be  snrpiised  to  find  peace  between  the  kingdoms,  and 
family  ties  between  the  courts,  of  the  pious  Jehoshaphat  and  the  impious 
Ahab. 

It  is  possible  that  Jehoshaphat  hoped  to  work  on  the  facile  character 
of  Ahab,  and  lead  Mm  to  better  sentiments.  At  the  moment  of  march- 
ing against  the  Syrians,  Ahab  expressed  a  wish  that  the  king  of  Jutiah 
shouljl  take  part  in  the  expedition.  Jehoshaphat  consented,  and  promised 
h    as.  h     troops,  on  the  condition  that  (he  king  of  Israel 

h  ult  the  prophets.     Ahab  brought  together  400  of 

h  g  Samaria;  they  all  with  one  voice  declared  tlial  he 

ug  g  h     war,  and  that  the  king  of  Israel  should  return  a 

CO  q  B     J  hoshaphat  distrusted  these  400  unanimous  voices;  it 

d  d  eem  po  sib  e  that,  after  so  many  persecutions,  the  call  of  Ahab 

(X)    d  ass  many  true  prophets  of  Jehovah,  to  speak  with  sincerity 

and  independence.      At  his  request  Micaiah  was  Sent  for,  who  had  not 
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previously  been  called,  and  who  announced  a  terrible  disaster,  and  the 
death  of  Ahab.  He  nevertheless  persisted  in  marching  on  Ramoth,  and 
Jehoshaphat  accompanied  him  there.  The  king  of  Israel,  having  learned 
that  the  Syrian  of&eers  had  received  orders  to  single  him  ont  personally 
for  attack,  di^uised  himself  and  mixed  vfith  the  soldiers,  whilst  Jeho- 
shaphat wore  his  royal  robes.  The  Syrians,  taking  the  latter  for  the  king 
of  Israel,  directed  their  attack  on  him,  and  surrounded  him.  Jehosha- 
phat called  for  help,  but  the  officers  of  Ben-hidri  discovering  their  mistake 
at  once  retired.  At  the  same  time  Ahab  was  mortally  wounded  by  an 
arrow  which  a  soldier  had  "  shot  at  a  venture  ";  he  died  at  sunset,  and 
the  Israelite  army  at  once  retreated.  The  body  of  the  king  wascarried 
to  Samaria,  where  it  was  buried.  His  blood-stained  chariot  was  washed 
in  the  pool  at  Samaria,  and  the  words  of  Elijah  were  accomplished, 
that  the  dogs  should  lick  the  blood  of  Ahab.  His  son  Ahaziah  suc- 
ceeded him. 

6.  Jehoshaphat  returned  to  Jerusalem,  when  the  prophet  Jehu,  son  ot 
Hanani,  blamed  him  mildly  for  having  lent  his  help  to  the  impious 
Ahab,  which  he  said  would  have  drawn  on  the  king  the  wrath  of  Je- 
hovah if  he  had  not  deserved  the  mercy  of  God,  by  exterminating 
idolatry  in  bis  kingdom.  Jehoshaphat  continued  to  rule  over  his  people 
in  the  same  spirit  of  piety,  and  to  introduce  notable  improvements  in  the 
administration;  he  reformed  the  tribunals  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
kingdom,  directing  them  to  observe  the  greatest  impartiality,  and  he 
established  at  Jerusalem  a  supreme  court  of  appeal,  composed  of  Priests, 
Levites,  and  heads  of  families,  as  the  last  resort  for  difficult  cases. 
After  the  example  of  Solomon,  Jehoshaphat  constructed  vessels  at 
Eziongcher,  to  recommence  commercial  expeditions  to  India,  and 
especially  to  the  land  of  Ophir  but  he  no  longer  had  Phccnicians  to 
m  th  m  dth  ess  I  be  ngshipwreckedin  the  very  gulf,  quiteclose 
t    E  b       J  h    h  ph  t  g  ve  up  the  enterprise,   in  spite  of  the 

p  rs  a,  f  Ahaz  ah    kmg     f  Israel,  who  wished  to  become  his 

P    ' 

f  Ahaziah,  which  lasted  hardly  a  year, 
1  ke  his  predecessors,  had  recognised  the 
uz    am  y     f  th     k  f  1        I,  refiised  to  pay  his  tribute.      He  had 

f  rm  ly  p  d  oo  000 1  ml  d  ;oo,ooo  rams,  with  their  wool ;  for  the 
land  f  M  b  h  dbee  t  11 1  mes  rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  is  so  to 
th    d  y      A  fall    h   h  Ahaziah  had  through  (he  railing  of  the 

platform  of  the  palace  of  Sam  ria,  prevented  him  from  taking  measures 
for  subjecting  the  Moabites.  Brought  up  in  the  worship  of  Baal  and 
in  the  superstitions  of  idolatry,  Ahaaah  sent  messengers  to  Ekron,  in 
the  land  of  the  Philistines,  to  enquire  of  the  celebrated  oracle  of  Baal- 
zebub  what  would  be  the  result  of  his  illness.  'The  prophet  Elijah, 
indignant  at  this  insult  to  the  God  of  Israel,  stopped  the  messengers  of 
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Ahazlali  on  their  way.  "  Is  it  not  because  there  is  not  a  God  in  Israel," 
said  the  prophet  to  them,  "  that  ye  go  to  enquire  of  Baal-zebub  the 
God  of  Ekron  ?  Now,  therefore,  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Thou  shalt  not 
come  down  from  the  hed  on  which  thou  an  gone  up,  but  shalt  surely 
die  "  (2  Kings  i,  3).  This  in  feet  soon  happened,  and  as  Ahaziah  had 
no  son,  his  brother  Jehoram  succeeded  him,  898  B.C. 

8.  The  new  Itmg  of  Israel  confirmed  the  alhance  his  father  had 
concluded  with  Jehoshaphat,  and  overthrew  the  worship  of  Baal,  which 
his  two  predecessors  had  observed,  but  without,  nevertheless,  becoming 
really  faithful  to  the  law  of  God.  Jehoram  having  requested  help  from 
Jehoshaphat  against  the  Moabilish  rebels,  the  king  of  Judah  replied, 
"  I  am  as  thou  art,  my  people  as  thy  people,  my  horses  as  thy  horses." 
Assisted  also  by  Che  king  of  the  Idiunsans,  a  vassal  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  two 
allies  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Moabites,  whose  king  was  obliged 
to  throw  himself  into  a  fortress.  The  king  of  Moab,  in  conformity  with 
the  frightW  superstition  of  many  oriental  people,  to  propitiate  the  gods, 
sacrificed  his  own  son  on  the  wall,  in  the  sight  of  the  besiegers,  who, 
struck  with  horror,  raised  the  siege.  Elisha,  the  successor  of  Elijah, 
showed  hunself  for  the  first  time  in  the  camp  on  the  occasion  of  this 
war,  and  there  promised  success  to  the  combined  arms  of  Israel  and 

Some  months  after  this,  the  Moabites,  having  found  allies  in  the 
Ammonites,  and  having  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  Idumsan  tribes  of 
Mount  Seir,  desirous  of  revenging  themselves  on  Jehoshaphat  who  had 
assisted  their  enemy,  suddenly  invaded  the  land  of  Judah  and  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Engedi.  But  a  dispute  having  arisen  as  to  the  division 
of  the  booty  among  the  undisciphned  hordes  of  invaders,  it  was  easy  for 
the  Jewish  troops  to  put  them  to  flight,  and  to  drive  them  all,  in  four 
days,  across  the  frontier.  After  this  event  Jehoshaphat  still  reigned  five 
or  six  years  in  peace,  blessed  by  his  subjects  and  respected  by  the  neigh- 
bouring people ;  in  the  last  years  of  his  reign  his  eldest  son  Jehoram, 
brother-in-law  to  Jehoram  king  of  Israel  (for  the  two  Hebrew  kingdoms 
had  then  at  their  head  princes  of  the  same  name),  took  part  in  the 
affairs  of  state  as  co-r^ent.  Jehoshaphat  died  at  the  age  of  sixty  years 
(891  B.C. ),  his  people  whom  he  had  led  back  to  the  true  principles  of 
religion,  and  whom  he  had  endowed  with  usefiJ  institutions,  placed  on 
his  seven  sons  their  fairest  hopes  for  the  future,  which  but  too  soon  proved 
felse. 

9.  Jehoram,  king  of  Judah,  foi^etful  of  the  lessons  of  his  father,  and 
led  by  his  wife,  Athaliah,  into  the  wicked  ways  of  Ahab  and  Je?et>eJ, 
commenced  by  the  murder  of  his  six  brothers  and  of  very  many  great 
personages,  who  probably  did  not  share  in  his  leaning  towards  Phceni- 
eian  idolatry.  As  weak  as  he  was  cruel,  he  soon  became  an  object  of 
contempt  to  his  subjects,  and  did  not  know  how  to  make  his  authority 
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d  abroad.  The  Idumsans  revolted,  and  set  up  an  independent 
king,  after  having  assassinated  the  Jewish  vassal  king,  Jehoram  then 
marched  against  the  rebels,  and  obtained  a  success  on  the  frontiers,  but 
had  not  sufficient  strength  to  reconquer  Idumrea,  which  remained  inde- 
pendent. At  the  same  time,  the  sacerdotal  dty  Libnah,  m  the  low 
country  of  Judsea,  refused  to  obey  the  impious  king. 

Hordes  of  Arabs  from  the  south  invaded  the  unfortunate  land  of 
Judah  ;  assisted  by  the  Philistines,  they  ravaged  the  country  and  pil- 
laged the  domains  of  the  king,  whose  sons,  with  the  exception  of 
one  named  Jehoahaz,  or  Ahaziah,  perished  in  the  conflict.  During  this 
time  serious  dangers  threatened  (he  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
War  had  been  re-kindled  between  that  kingdom  and  Damascus.  Ben- 
hidri  laid  H^e  to  Samaria;  and  the  city,  closely  blockaded  by  the 
enemy,  was  reduced  to  such  a  fearful  state  of  famine,  that  a  mother 
killed  and  ate  her  own  child.*  Nevertheless,  God  was  willing  still  to 
save  (ha  people  of  Israel  and  give  them  a  great  occasion  to  call  to 
mind  His  wondrous  works  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  their  fathers. 
In  conformity  with  a  prediction  of  Elisha,  the  besieging  army,  having 
heard  a  miraculous  noise,  was  seized  with  panic;  it  fled  away  in  the 
darkness  of  night,  and  the  pillage  of  the  camp  by  the  Israelites  at  once 
restored  plenty  to  Samaria. 

10.  Elijah,  before  his  disappearance,  had  announced  that  the  crown 
of  Israel  was  to  be  transferred  to  Jehu,  one  of  the  generals  of  Ahab 
and  Jehoram  ;  and  that  of  Damascus  to  Hazael,  the  chief  councillor  of 
Ben-hidri.  The  moment  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  double  pro- 
phecy had  come.  Elisha  went  to  Damascus,  at  a  time  when  Ben-hidri 
was  seriously  ill.  Informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  prophet,  whose  repu- 
tation was  immense,  he  sent  Hazael  to  him,  to  ask  the  issue  of  his 
illness  (3  Kings  viii.  10).  "Go  and  say  to  him,"  replied  Elisha, 
"Thou  mayest  certainly  recover ;  howbeit  the  Lord  hath  showed  me 
that  he  shall  surely  die. "  And  after  having  pronounced  these  words, 
the  prophet  fixed  for  a  long  time  his  eyes  on  Hazael,  with  a  look  full 
of  sorrow,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  And  Hazael  said,  "Why 
weepeth  my  lord  ?"  And  he  answered,  "  Because  I  know  the  evil  that 
thou  wilt  do  unto  the  children  of  Israel ;  their  strongholds  wilt  thou  set 
OT  fire,  and  their  young  men  thou  wilt  slay  with  the  sword,  and  wilt 
dash  their  children."  And  Hazael  said,  "  But  what,  is  thy  servant  a 
dog,  that  he  should  do  this  thing?"  And  Ehsha  answered,  "The 
Lord  hath  showed  me  that  tlxou  shalt  be  king  over  Syria. " 

The  next  day  Hazael,  impatient  to  realise  the  prophecy,  suffocated 
Ben-hidri  in  his  bed,  by  covering  his  face  with  a  wet  cloth.  Having 
then  mounted  the  throne  of  Damascus,  he  continued  hostilities  against 


'  Sec  Deut.  xsviii.  50—53,  and  JOSEPKUS,   SV.ir-i,  vi.,  3, 
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th  k  gd  m  f  Samaria.  At  the  same  time  Jehoram,  king  of  Judah, 
d  d  t  th  g  f  forty  years,  after  horrible  suffering  from  a  disease 
wh  h  had  1  ted  t  o  years.  His  death  excited  no  regret ;  his  body 
b  ed  t  f  the  sepulchre  of  the  royal  family,  and  refused  the 
h  rs  d  t  k  gs.  His  son  Ahaziih,  aged  twenty-two  years,  sne- 
d  d  h  m      C  mpletely  controlled  by  his  mother,  Athaliah,  and  by  the 

dvi  f  hi  1  ti  of  the  family  of  Ahab,  he  persisted  in  the  impious 
IS  f  J  h  m  hi  father.  His  maternal  unde,jehoram,kingoflsrael, 
pers  d  d  h  t  talte  part  in  the  new  expedition  he  was  about  lo  make 
ag  t  th  k  ng  f  Syria,  again  to  attempt  the  re-conquest  of  Ramoth- 
G 1     d      J  h  and  Ahaziah  went  personally  to  the  aege  of  that 

ty  Th  y  managed  to  get  possession  of  Ramoth;  but  king  Jehoram 
was  senously  wounded,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  Jezreel. 
.  II.  The  prophet  Elisha  judged  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  the 
revolution  predicted  by  Elijah,  since  become  even  more  necessary  from 
the  intimate  alliance  between  the  two  kings  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and 
their  common  tendency  to  Phoenician  idolatry,  which  threatened  to  root 
out  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Elisha  sent  one  of  his  disciples  secretly  to 
anoint  Jehu  as  king  of  Israel.  The  disciple  repared  to  Ramoth,  where 
Jehu  was,  with  other  captions  of  the  army  of  Jehoram.  No  sooner  had 
these  officers,  companions  and  liiends  of  Jehu,  learned  the  mission  ol 
the  prophet,  than  they  solemnly  proclaimed  him  who  had  been  anointed 
king  with  sound  of  the  trumpets,  and  caused  him  to  be  recognised  by 
the  whole  army.  Jehu  marched  at  once  on  Jezreel,  where  Jehoram 
was  lying  sick  of  his  wounds,  and  where  Ahaziah  had  gone  to  visit  him. 
Jehoram  got  into  his  chariot,  and  went  out  of  the  city  to  meet  the 
approaching  squadron,  accompanied  by  Ahaziah. 

The  two  kii^  met  Jehu  near  the  field  which  had  belonged  to  Nahoth. 
"Is  it  peace  ?"  a.sked  Jehoram  of  his  former  general.  "  What  peace?" 
replied  Jehu,  "  so  long  as  the  whoredoms  of  thy  mother  Jezetiel  and 
her  witchcrafts  are  so  many."  Then  Jehoram  turned  his  horses  and 
fled,  exclaiming,  "  There  is  treachery,  O  Ahaziah."  But  at  the  same 
instant  an  arrow,  shot  by  Jelm,  pierced  him  between  the  shoulders,  and 
stretched  him  dead  in  his  chariot.  Jehu  ordered  one  of  his  followers  to 
cast  the  body  of  Jehoram  iYito  the  field  of  Naboth,  to  avenge  the  in- 
nocent blood  shed  by  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  Ahaziah  had  taken  to  flight. 
Jehu  ordered  him  to  be  pursued.  He  was  overtaken  near  Ibleam, 
mortally  wounded,  and  was  carried  to  Megiddo,  where  he  died.  His 
body  was  taken  to  Jerusalem,  and  buried  in  the  city  of  David.  Jehu, 
pursuing  his  work  of  extermination,  entered  Jezreel.  Lifting  his  eyes 
to  the  windows  of  the  palace,  he  saw  Jezebel,  painted  and  adorned 
with  her  best  ornaments,  looking  out.  He  caused  her  to  be  thrown 
from  the  window,  and  she  was  trodden  under  the  feet  of  his  horses.  When 
a  little  afterwards  he  ordered  her  to  be  buried,  they  found  only  the 
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head,  hands,  and  feet ;  the  rest  of  her  body  had  been,  devoured  by 
dogs,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Elijah. 

Seventy  sons  of  Ahab  remiuned  at  Samaria  ;  they  were  massacred  by 
the  people,  and  their  heads  sent  to  Jezreel.  Al!  that  remained  of 
the  house  of  Ahab,  all  the  nobles  of  his  court,  his  friends,  and  the 
priests  of  Baal,  perished.  The  statue  of  that  deity  was  burnt,  and  hia 
temple  demolished  and  "made  a  draft  house."  But  in  spile  of  his  zeal 
for  Jehovah,  Jehu  did  not  even  attempt  to  re-establish  His  worship  in 
all  its  purity ;  he  allowed  Jerolioam's  golden  calves  to  remain.  The 
prophets,  satisfied  with  their  victory,  and  with  the  chastisement  of  the 
impiety  of  the  royal  race,  promised  continuance  to  his  dynasty ;  l)ut 
they  were  unable  to  preserve  the  kingdom  of  Israel  from  the  attacks 
which  menaced  it  from  without,  or  to  preserve  for  it  that  power  which 
it  had  latterly  been  on  many  occasions  able  to  employ,  thanks  to  the 
close  alhance  existing  between  the  two  courts  of  Samaria  and  Jeru- 

Eyents,  not  less  sanguinary,  had  taken  place  at  the  same  time  in  the 
kmgdom  of  Judah  Ahaziah  died  at  the  age  of  twenty  three  years. 
As  all  Che  sons  he  left  behmd  hun  were  under  age,  Athaliah,  his 
mother,  found  herself  legally  invested  w«h  the  government,  as  their 
guardian,  with  the  title  of  regent  But  ihe  conceived  the  projett  of 
assuring  the  perpetuity  of  her  power,  and  the  final  triumph  of  the 
worship  of  Eial  at  Jerusalem,  by  the  extinction  of  the  house  of 
Dand  bhe  did  not  shrink  eicn  from  a  frightful  crime  to  attain  tliat 
object,  and  caused  all  her  grandsons,  children  of  Ahaziah,  to  be  slam 
before  hei  own  eyes  she  reigned  for  sbt  years  after  that  odious  act, 
and  Baal  replaced  Jehoi  ih  m  the  worship  of  the  city  of  David. 


Section  IV. — The  Kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel,  from  the 
Reign  of  Athaliah  to  the  Death  of  Azariah  (886— 75S). 
I,  NevekTHELeSS,  a  sister  of  Ahaziah,  Jehosheba,  wife  of  the  high 
priest  Jehoiada,  had  saved  one  of  these  victims  devoted  to  death  by  the 
ambition  of  Athaliah,  Jehoash,  only  one  year  old.  The  child  remained 
for  ax  years  concealed  in  the  Temple,  unknown  to  all  except  Jehoiada. 
But  in  the  seventh  year,  the  high  priest  assembled  in  the  Temple  the 
Levites  and  the  chiefe  of  the  army,  he  told  them  that  there  still  re- 
roamed  a  son  of  Ahaziah,  showed  him  to  them,  and  made  them  swear 
to  recognise  and  defend  him.  At  this  news,  and  at  the  sound  of  the 
acclamations  of  the  people,  who  saluted  Jehoash,  Athaliah  ran  in,  but 
was  at  once  seized  by  the  orders  of  the  high  priest,  and  put  to  death  ; 
her  body,  like  that  of  Jezebel,  was  trodden  under  the  feet  of  the  horses. 
At  the  same  time  the  people  entered  the  temple  of  liaal,  overturned  his 
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altars,  broke  in  pieces  his  images,  and  put  Mattan,  the  high  priest  of 
Baal,  to  death  before  the  altar. 

Jehoash  governed  during  his  minority  under  the  advice  of  the  high 
priest  Jehoiada,  who  found  him  a  docile  pupil,  giving  good  hopes  of 
the  firm  establishment  of  the  national  worship  When  the  king  was  of 
proper  age,  Jehoiada  married  him  to  two  vn\ei,  by  whom  he  had  many 


children  of  both  sexes.     One  of  the  tirst  cares  of  the  yi 


Jig  pnne 


the  restoration  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  i 
every  sort  of  desecration  under  the  preceding  reigns.  Jehoash  directed 
the  priests  to  employ  for  that  purpose  the  money  arising  from  redemp- 
tions and  Tolnntaiy  gifts,  and  thit  they  should  also  make  'peeiil  col 
lei-tions  for  the  repairs  of  the  Temple 

2  Dunng  this  Imie  the  kingdom  of  Israel  grew  weaker  under  the 
dommion  of  Jehu  The  bravery  of  that  kii^,  and  the  "iupport  he 
lecened  from  the  order  of  prophets,  could  not  protect  the  country 
from  the  miasion  of  the  Syrians,  who,  led  by  their  kmg  HaisA,  ol 
cupied  all  the  proimces  situated  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  tliere  ficrcjstd 
cruelties  which  were  long  remembered  II  evidently  was  to  obtain 
support  against  these  redoubtable  enemies  that  Jehu  humblv  sohcited 
the  favour  of  Shalmaneser  IV  ,  king  of  Assyria.  In  the  cuneifcrm 
mscnption'i  on  the  "black  obelisk,"  now  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  this  last  pnnce  savs,  *'  I  received  tribute  from  Jehu,  son  of 
Omn—  silver,  gold,  pliles  of  gold,  cups  of  gold,  vases  of  v  anous  kmds 
m  gold,  'iceptre';  for  the  hind  of  the  king,"  and  one  of  the  bas  reliefs 
of  the  same  monument  shows  Jehu  prostrating  himself,  with  his  fece  to 
the  earth,  before  the  Assyrian  monarch,  as  if  acknowledging  himself  a 
vassal.  Jehu  died  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  reign  (858),  leaving 
the  throne  to  his  son  Jehoahai.* 

Hazael  continued  his  attacks  on  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  under  its  new 
prince,  who  was  ^r  from  showing  his  father  Jehu's  zeal  for  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  ;  images  of  Ashtoreth  were  again  seen  even  in  Samaria. 
The  army  of  Jehoahaz,  decimated  by  continual  battles,  was  reduced  to 
10,000  infentry,  fifty  horsemen,  and  ten  war  chariots.  Nevertheless, 
with  this  feeble  remnant,  encouraged  probably  by  the  prophets,  whose 
&vour  Jehoahaz  managed  to  gain  by  his  repentance,  he  contrived  to 
hold  the  Syrian  troops  in  check,  and  to  re-establish  tranquillity  for  a 
time.  Jehoahaz  died  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign.  His  son 
Jehoash  succeeded  to  the  throne  ;  and  so,  for  the  second  time,  the  two 
Hebrew  kingdoms  were  under  the  government  of  princes  of  the  same 


*  The  celebrity  of  Omri,  the  founder  of  Samaria,  was  such  that  the 
Assyrians  believed  that  all  the  kings  of  Israel,  as  well  as  Jehu,  were 
descended  from  him. 
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3.  Jehoash,  king  of  Judah,  persevered  in  religious  orthodoxy,  in 
fidelity  to  the  precepts  of  the  law,  and  docility  to  the  councils  of  the 
sanctuary,  so  long  as  the  high  priest  Jehoiada  survived,  who  lived,  it  is 
s^d,  to  the  age  of  130  years.  The  respect  which  Jehoiada  had  inspired 
was  so  great,  that  he  was  buried  in  the  royal  sepulchre.  But  after  the 
death  of  the  venerable  high  priest,  the  favourers  of  the  Phtenician 
worship  ventured  ^ain  to  hold  up  their  heads,  and  Jehoash  had  the 
weakness  to  show  them  culpable  toleration.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
prophets  lifted  up  their  voices ;  the  high  priest  Zachariah,  son  of 
Jehoiada,  having  dared  one  day,  in  the  court  of  the  Temple,  lo  reproach 
the  people  with  this  defection,  and  to  menace  them  with  Divine  chas- 
tisement, was  stoned  by  order  of  the  ungrateful  king,  and  expired, 
crying  out,  "  The  Lord  look  upon  it  and  require  it"  jaChron.  xxiv.  22). 
The  chastisement  of  Jehovah  was  not,  in  fact,  long  delayed.  In  the 
year  following,  Hazael  having  penetrated  with  his  army  as  far  as  Gath, 
which  he  conquered,  threatened  to  besiege  Jerusalem;  and  the  weak 
Jehoash  could  only  escape  &om  his  enemies  by  paying  to  the  king  of 
Syria  a  disgraceful  tribute,  for  which  he  employed  the  treasures  of  the 
Temple.  This  event  caused  a  conspiracy  to  break  out,  contrived,  it 
may  be,  by  the  priests,  who  wished  to  avenge  the  death  of  Zachariah. 
Jehoash  was  assassinated  by  two  of  his  servants,  after  an  inglorious 
reign,  which  had  lasted  forty  )  cars  (839)  He  K  as  refusdil  burial  in  the 
royal  sepulchre. 

Amaziah,  son  of  Jehoash,  reigned  next,  for  twenty  mne  >ears;  he 
made  himself,  no  doubt,  agreeable  to  the  pnests  and  prophets,  by 
dealing  severely  with  the  partisans  of  the  Phoaiiaan  worship,  for  (he 
only  accusation  brought  against  him  is,  that  he  allon  ed  the  irregular 
sanctuaries  of  the  high  places  still  to  exist  As  soon  as  he  was  firm  on 
his  throne,  he  punished  with  death  the  murderers  of  his  Either;  but  he 
is  praised  for  the  pardon  which,  in  conformity  with  the  Mosaic  law,  he 
extended  to  the  children  of  the  guilty  (2  Chron.  Mtv.  4).  An  expedi- 
tion, he  undertook  against  the  Idum^ans,  was  crowned  with  brilhant 
success;  after  havii^  vanquished  them  in  battle,  he  possessed  himself 
of  their  capital,  S^a,  which,  in  later  times,  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
Petm. 

4.  About  the  same  epoch  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel,  gdned  equally 
signal  advantages  over  the  Syrians.  Hazael  had  died  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  and  his  son  Ben-hidci,  the  third  of  the  name  who  is  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  had  succeeded  him.  Jehoash,  encouraged  by  the  last  dying 
words  of  the  prophet  Elisha,  attacked  and  defeated  Ben-hidri,  and  took 
from  him  all  the  cities  which  Haiael  had  taken  from  Jehoahai.  But  he 
was  arrested  in  the  midst  of  these  successes  by  the  incursions  of  some 
Moabitish  bands,  which  caused  him  much  disquiet;  afterwards  war 
broke  out  between  hira  and  Aminah,  king  of  Judah.    The  troops  of 
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the  laHer  were  totally  defeated  and  put  to  flight,  and  Amaziah  fell  alive 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Jehoash  matched  at  once  on  Jerusalem, 
and  entered  it  through  a  breach  in  the  wfaU ;  he  carried  off  the  treasures 
that  remained  in  the  Temple  and  in  the  king's  palace,  and  returned 
to  Samaria,  talcing  with  him  numerous  hostages,  probably  ia  exchange 
fbj  Amaziah,  whom  he  released.  Scripture  represents  this  misfortune  of 
Amaziah  as  the  just  punishment  of  his  infidelity  to  Jehovah,  for  it 
accuses  him  of  having  worshipped  the  deities  of  the  Idum^ans,  after 
the  victory  which  he  had  gained  over  that  people,  and  of  threatening 
the  prophet  who  ventured  to  reprimand  him. 

Jehoash,  ting  of  Isiael,  died  in  the  sisteenth  year  of  his  reign  (S37J, 
leaving  as  successor  his  son  Jeroboam  II.  Some  years  after  this  (810), 
Amaziah,  like  his  father,  was  assasanated  at  Lachish,  where  he  had 
taken  refuge  from  conspirators ;  his  body  was  brought  to  Jerusalem, 
and  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  kings. 

5.  Uzziah,  otherwise  called  Azariah,  his  son  and  successor,  whose 
accession  was  hailed  with  joy  by  all  the  people,  calmed  the  disorders  of 
parties,  and  promised  Judah  a  time  of  good  fortune  and  power.  The 
young  king  displayed  much  attachment  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and 
it  appears  that  a  prophet,  named  Zechariah,  exercised  a  most  happy 
influence  over  him.  In  the  early  years  of  his  reign  he  secured  the 
Eubmiasion  of  the  Iduma;ans,  by  retaking  and  fortifying  the  city  of 
Elalh,  on  the  Elanilic  Gulf.  He  also  made  conquests  over  the  Philis- 
tines, retook  Gath,  and  even  possessed  himself  of  Ashdod,  which  he 
fortified.  He  sobdned  lastly  the  Ammonites,  whom  he  made  to  pay 
tribute,  as  well  as  the  Arabs  of  Gurbaal. 

In  spite  of  his  warlike  character,  Uziiah  did  not  the  less  favour  the 
arts  of  peace;  whilst  be  renewed  and  augmented  the  defences  of  all  the 
dties  of  his  kingiiom,  he  actively  encouraged  the  progress  of  agriculture, 
and  had  in  his  service  a  number  of  ^ricultural  labourers  and  vine 
dressers.  His  flocks  covered  the  plains;  in  those  parts  of  the  deserts 
suitable  for  pasture  he  had  many  cisterns  dag,  and  built  towers  to 
protect  (he  shepherds.  His  reign,  which  lasted  nearly  fifty-two  years, 
was  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews.  But 
towaids  the  close  of  his  reign,  Uzziah,  puffed  up  by  his  militaiy  suc- 
cesses and  bis  prosperity,  attempted  the  same  usurpation  as  Saul.  He 
wished,  in  contempt  of  the  law,  and  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the 
priests,  lo  assume  sacerdotal  functions.  He  was  suddenly  struck  with 
leprosy,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  himself  offering  incense  at  the 
altar  of  incense.  He  was  obliged,  king  though  he  was,  to  shut  himself 
np,  in  conformity  with  the  Mosaic  ordinances;  and  this  prince  was 
condemned  to  end  his  days  in  the  most  complete  isolation.  His  son 
Jotharo  became  regent. 

6.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  had  again  become  very  powerful  under 
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Jeroboam  11.,  who,  foliowiijg  up  the  success  obtained  by  his  father  over 
the  Syrians,  attacked  them  on  their  own  temlory,  and  made  conquests 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus  and  Hamath.  It  appears  even  from 
a  passage  in  the  Book  of  Kings  (2  Kings  xiv.  28)  that  the  Israelites  occu- 
pied these  two  cities  for  some  time.  All  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan, 
from  Hamath  to  the  Dead  Sea,  was  again  brought  under  the  dominion 
of  the  king  of  Samaria.  The  prophet  Jonah,  son  of  Amittai,  of  the 
tribe  of  Zebolon,  iiad  encouraged  king  Jeroboam  to  Ihis  war,  and  pre- 
dicted its  complete  success.  This  sudden  good  fortune  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  introduced  into  it  riches  and  luxury,  and  all  the  evils  of  corrupt 
society  were  soon  to  be  seen  there.  The  propliet  Amos,  a  simple 
shepherd  of  Tekoa,  in  the  land  of  Judah,  presented  himself  at  Bethel, 
and  in  langu^e  fiill  of  energy,  boldness,  and  ardent  zeal  for  truth  and 
justice,  reproached  Israel  for  the  worship  of  the  images  at  Bethel  and 
Dan,  their  effeminacy  and  licentious  luxury,  and  the  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion to  which  they  subjected  the  poor ;  he  threatened  Jeroboam  and  the 
nobles  of  Samaria  with  the  anger  of  heaven,  and  in  the  midst  of  their 
careless  security  he  unfolded  to  them  the  distant  prospect  of  exile  and 
death.  Already  [he  Assyrian  power  was  menacing,  and  all  Western  Asia 
trembled  at  the  news  of  its  rapid  pn^tess.  Amaiiah,  high  piiest  ol 
Bethel,  desired  Jeroboam  to  put  Amos  to  death ;  but  the  king  confined 
himself  to  expelling  the  prophet  from  his  territories. 

7.  From  this  time,  especially,  the  noblest  development  of  prophecy 
commences.  Protesting  against  idolatry,  and  even  against  too  strong 
an  attachment  to  the  purely  exterior  forms  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
against  the  corruption  of  morals,  the  faults  or  tyranny  of  kings ;  the 
prophets  were  at  once  preachers  and  political  orators.  Inspired  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  who  unveiled  to  them  the  future,  they  began  to  predict 
the  splendors  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  and  to  announce  in  the  most 
precise  terms  the  advent  of  the  Saviour  promised  to  Israel  and  to  all 

Together  with  Amos  there  was  the  prophet  Joel,  the  son  of  Pcthuel, 
whose  predictions  have  come  down  to  us.  And  at  the  same  time, 
Isaiah  began  to  prophesy,  whose  writings  were  deposited  in  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem,  and  preserved  with  religious  care.  The  words  of  this 
great  prophet  point  above  all  to  the  promised  and  expected  Messiah: 
"Behold  my  aervsint,  whom  I  uphold;  mine  elect,  in  whom  my  soul 
delightelh ;  I  have  put  my  spirit  upon  him :  he  shall  bring  forth  judg- 
ment to  the  Gentiles"  (xlii.  1).  "  He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his 
soul  and  be  satisfied ;  by  his  knowledge  shall  my  i^hteous  servant 
justify  many;  lor  he  shall  bear  their  iniquities"  (liii.  11).  "Arise, 
shine ;  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon 
thee.  For  behold,  the  darkness  shall  cover  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness 
the  people :  but  the  Lord  shall  arise  upon  thee,  and  his  glory  shall  be 
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seen  upon  thee.      And  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  hght,  and  kings  to 
the  brighlness  of  thy  rising  "  (Ix.  I — 3). 

8.  Jeroboam  II.  died  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  reign  (784),  and  the 
dates  of  the  Book  of  Kings  leave  us  to  infer  that  his  son  Zachariah  did 
not  ascend  the  throne  till  eleven  or  twelve  years  after  (773).  It  is  pro- 
bable that  at  the  death  of  Jeroboam  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  divided 
by  factions;  either  Zachariah  was  too  young  to  reign,  or  he  was  too 
weak  to  put  down  the  seditious,  who  disputed  the  throne  with  him,  or 
■wished  to  annihilate  royalty.  The  words  of  the  prophet  Hosea,  who 
partly  belongs  to  this  epoch,  confirm  these  suppositions.  The  prophet 
says,  "  Their  heart  is  divided ;  now  shall  they  be  found  faulty ;  he  shall 
break  down  their  altars,  he  shall  spoil  their  images.  For  now  they 
shall  say.  We  have  no  king,  because  we  feared  not  the  Lord ;  what  then 
should  a  king  do  to  us?  They  have  spoken  words,  swearing  falsely  in 
making  a  covenant :  thus  judgment  springelh  up  as  hemlock  in  the 
fiirrows  of  the  field  "  (Hos,  x.  2). 

Zachariah  at  last  established  himself  on  the  throne  of  his  father,  in 
the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  but  he 
reigned  only  sis  months.  A  rebel,  named  Shallum,  son  of  Jahesh, 
assassinated  him  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  probably  during  a  riot, 
and  possessed  himself  of  the  throne.  Thus  ended  in  its  turn  the  dynasty 
of  Jehu;  for  none  of  those  families,  who  successively  raised  themselves 
to  the  throne  of  Israel,  could  ever  keep  it  for  more  than  a  few  genera- 
tions. Shallum  only  maintained  himself  for  a  month.  Menahem,  son 
of  Gadi,  who  commanded  (he  army,  and  was  then  at  Tirzah,  marched 
against  him,  and,  having  taken  Samaria,  slew  the  assassin  of  the  king, 
ascended  the  throne,  and  sat  there  for  ten  years.  A  town  named 
Tiphsah,  situ^ed,  according  to  all  appearances,  near  Tirzah,  which  had 
not  recognised  Menahem  as  king,  was  taken  by  storm,  and  punished  by 
the  new  king  with  the  most  implacable  cruelty. 

9.  Pnl,  king  of  Chaldsea  and  Assyria,  then  invaded  Syria  and 
threatened  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  Menahem,  unable  to  fight  against 
so  powerful  an  enemy,  extorted  from  the  country  1,000  talents,  or  three 
millions  of  shekels  of  silver,  to  give  to  Pul,  and  thus  ransomed  his  army 
at  the  price  of  fifty  shekels  of  silver  a  head,  which  shows  that  it 
numbered  60,000  men,*  In  return  for  this  humiliation,  which  reCEdls  to 
us  that  of  Jehu  before  Shalmaneaer,  Pul  consented  to  withdraw  his 
troops,  and  to  give  his  powerful  assistance  to  Menahem,  against  those 
internal  enemies  who  contested  his  possession  of  the  usurped  throne. 

But  such  conduct  could  only  augment  the  hatred  of  the  nation  to 

'  It  seems,  however,  doubtful  whether  the  sum  of  fifty  shekels  was 
not  the  amount  extorted  from  each  individual  rather  than  the  ransom 
given  for  each  soldier. — Tk. 
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M  ah  m  ajid  his  family.  His  son  Peltahiah  succeeded  him  in  the 
fift  th  y  ar  of  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah  (761).  After  two 
years  of  his  officeia,  Pekah,  son  of  Remaliah,  with   fifty  men  of 

Oil  d  f  rmed  a  conspiracy  agunst  and  assassinated  him  in  the  palace 
f  bam  a  (75()|.  After  this  crime,  Pekah  ascended  the  throne.  The 
p  ph  t  Hosea  unfolds  to  our  eyes  a  dark  picture  of  this  period  of 
an  hy  d  crime.  "The  Lord,"  says  he,  "hath  a  controversy  with 
th  hab  taiits  of  the  land,  because  there  is  no  truth,  nor  mercy,  nor 
k  1  Ig  of  God  in  the  land.  By  swearing,  and  lying,  and  killing, 
and  teah  g,  and  commitdng  adultery,  they  break  out,  and  blood 
t  1  Ih  blood.  Therefore  shall  the  land  mourn,  and  every  one  that 
dw  11  h  therein  shall  languish,  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  with 
th  f  wl  of  heaven;  yea,  the  fishes  of  the  sea  also  shall  be  taken 
a  y  (Hos.  iv.  1—4).  "They  all  are  hot  as  an  oven,  and  have 
d  red  their  judges ;  all  thdr  kings  are  fallen :  there  is  none  among 
th  m  tl  t  calleth  upon  me"  (vii.  7).  "  They  have  set  up  kings,  but 
not  by  me  :  they  have  made  princes,  and  I  knew  it  not ;  of  their 
silver  and  their  gold  have  they  made  them  idols,  that  they  may  be  cut 
off"  (viiL  4).  Towards  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  Pekafi  J758), 
Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  died  inthehospital  at  Jerusalem,  to  which  he  had 
been  compelled  to  retire,  at  the  age  of  sixly-eight,  and  after  a  reign  of 
fifty-two  yeaxs.     His  son  Jotham,  the  regent,  succeeded  him. 


Section  V. — Intervention  of  the   Assyrians   in    Palestine. 

Decline  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  ano  Fall  of  Samakia. 

(758-721). 

I.  Jotham,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty,  five  years  succeeded  his  father 
on  the  throne  of  Judah,  distinguished  himself  by  his  energy  and  piety, 
and  his  reign  was  one  of  the  happiest  in  the  annals  of  Judah.  The 
Bible  nevertheless  blames  him  for  having  allowed  the  high  places  still  to 
exist,  and  permittii^  the  people  to  oifer  sacrifices  there.  To  the  fortifi- 
cations erected  by  his  father,  he  added  others  as  a  preparation  for  the 
dangers  threatening  the  land.  He  restored  the  Temple,  and  erected  some 
important  works  at  Jerusalem.  He  fought  with  success  against  the 
Ammonites,  and  compelled  them  during  three  years  to  pay  a  considerable 
tribute.  During  this  time  internal  disorders,  occaaoned  by  the  conflict- 
ing claims  of  many  competitors  for  the  throne,  continued  as  violent  as 
ever  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  Book  of  Kings  assigns  eight  years 
less  for  the  reign  of  Pekah  than  the  pericd  which  elapsed  between  his 
!o  the  throne  and  his  death.     But  this  strange  circumstance 
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i&  explained  by  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,*  the  hlstoried  bearing  of 
which  was  first  pointed  out  by  M.  Oppert.  It  is  found  that  the  reign 
of  Pekah  was  interrupted  for  more  than  seven  years;  that  about  74a 
he  was  deposed  by  a  second  Menahem,  probably  a  son  of  Pekahiah, 
who  WIS  placed  on  the  throne  by  Tiglath-pileser  II.,  ting  of  Assyria, 
to  whom  he  paid  tribute  as  a  vassal.  In  733  a  new  revolution  de- 
throned hvm  and  restored  Pekah.  The  latter,  openly  hostile  to  the 
Assyrians,  whose  vassal  he  had  dethroned,  made  an  alliance  ivith  Resin, 
king  of  Damascus.  These  two  princes,  even  m  the  time  of  Pekah's  first 
re^,  had  formed  the  project  of  overturning  the  throne  of  the  house  of 
Dnid  and  installing  as  king  in  Jerusalem  a  certain  Ben  Tabeal,  a 
creature  of  their  own,  f  in  order,  probably,  to  oppose  a  more  compact 
force  to  the  Assyrians ;  but  the  wise  measures  of  Jotham  did  not  permit 
them  to  carry  their  project  into  esecution.  Unfortunately,  however, 
Jotham  died,  after  a.  reign  of  sixteen  years,  when  he  was  hardly  forty- 
two  years  old  (742)- 

a.  Hia  son  and  successor,  Ahaz,  a  young  man  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  possessed  none  of  his  father's  good  qualities.  He,  by  his  own 
example,  encouraged  Phtenician  idolatry;  he  erected  statues  of  Baal, 
and  went  so  far  as  even  to  take  part  in  the  abominable  worship  of 
Moloch,  by  making  his  son  pass  through  the  fire  in  the  valley  ef 
Hiimom.  Weak  and  timid,  he  could  not  compel  the  respect  of  his 
powerful  neighbours;  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  Pekah  and 
Resin  invaded  the  land  of  Judah,  and  Jerusalem  was  threatened  with  a 
siege.  Ahaz  resolved  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  king  of 
Assyria,  and  to  purchase  his  help  by  a  di^racefiil  tribute.  The  prophet 
Isaiah  m  v^n  attempted  to  deter  him  by  advice  and  threats. 

The  danger  passed  a\(-ay  from  Jerusalem  itself,  but  Pekah  inflicted 
serious  losses  on  the  troops  of  Ahaz.  Carrying  out,  then,  his  unpatriotic 
project,  the  king  of  Judah  called  in  to  his  assistance  Tiglath-pileser, 
whose  protection  he  purchased  with  the  treasures  of  the  Temple  and  of 
the  palace.  The  Assyrian  monarch,  always  anxious  for  new  conquests, 
and  desirous  of  adopting  that  policy  of  his  predecessors  of  which 
Palestine  had  been  the  object,  did  not  make  him  wait  long.  He  in- 
vaded the  kingdom  of  Damascus,  look  the  capital,  killed  Resin,  and 
united  the  states  that  prince  had  governed  to  his  ovni  vast  empire.  A 
great  pari  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Damascus  were  trans- 


*  Layard,  Cuniijorm  IiucriitUms,  plate  50.  Cuneiform  Inscription, 
of  Western  Asia,  vol.  ii.,  plate  67. 

+  This  project  seems  to  have  been  conceived  and  even  attempted  it 
the  time  of  Jotham,  but  more  fully  carried  out  after  the  accession  o 
Ahaz.    Compare  2  Kings  xv.  37,  and  Isaiah  vli.  I — 6.— Tr. 
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ported  inlo  Aimenia,  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Cyrus."  From  Syria 
Tiglath-pileser  penetrated  into  the  land  of  Israel,  and  occupied"  the 
whole  of  Galilee  and  Per^a,  whence  he  transported  the  principal  in" 


bilants  to  Assyria  (733)- 
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of  pillage.  At  the  same  time  the  Philistin  p  fi 
of  Ahai,  took  some  important  cities.  Ahai  d  d 
of  his  reign  (727) ;  though  still  young,  he  n 

refiised  even  the  honours  of  royal  sepu 
He/ekiah,  a  successor  who  afforded  the  b 
dom.  In  his  eariiest  years,  ihe  prophet  Isa 
saviour  to  Judah,  who  should  re-estiblish  the  r 

3.  Ilezekiah  exhibited  in  every  respect  the  most  complete  contrast  to 
his  father;  he  manifested  the  most  ardent  leal  for  religion,  from  the 
moment  of  his  accession  to  the  throne;  he  re-opened  the  Temple, 
which  had  been  closed  by  Ahaz .  Everywhere  the  statues  of  Phcenician 
divinities  were  broken  in  pieces,  and  he  even  suppressed  the  high 
places,  where  worship,  although  addressed  to  Jehovah,  «a^  in  illegal 
rivalry  with  the  central  sanctuary,  and  contrary  to  the  prestriptiuns  of 
the  Mosaic  law.    Wishing  to  destroy  all  that  could  gL\  e  occasion  for 

*  Now  Ihe  Kur,  between  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seis  A  fiill  de 
scription  of  this  river  and  district  is  given  in  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter's 
Travels,  vol.  i.,  107— 113.— Tr. 

+  The  majority  of  Assyrian  altars,  however,  seem  to  have  been  free 
from  emblems  of  any  kind.  Some  of  them  were  square,  ornamented  with 
gradines;  others  triangular,  with  circular  tops.  One  of  the  latter  de- 
scription, discovered  by  Mr,  Layard,  is  in  the  British  Museum. — Tr. 
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idolatry,  Hezekiah  broke  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent  which  Moses  had 
made  to  set  up  in  the  desert,  and  which  had  become  the  object  of 
superstitious  worship  to  the  people.  The  first  Passover  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Hezekiah  was  celebrated  with  extraordinary  solemnity;  the 
king  sent  messengers  to  Samaria,  and  to  all  that  remained  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  to '  invite  the  attendance  of  all  who  were  still 
faithful  to  the  law  of  the  Lord.  A  small  number  did  come  to  Jeru- 
salem, hut  the  majority  of  the  population  insulted  and  maltreated 
Heiekiah's  messengers.  Completing  his  reforms,  the  pious  king  re- 
oi^anised  the  body  of  priests  and  Levites,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
high  priest  Azariah. 

4.  During  this  time  the  last  hour  of  the  kingdom  of  SamEiria  was 
fast  approaching,  "For  so  it  was,"  says  Scripture  (2  Kings  xvii.  7}, 
"that  the  children  of  Israel  had  sinned  against  the  Lord  their  God, 
which  had  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  Ver.  16,  17— 
"  And  they  left  all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  their  God,  and 
made  them  molten  images,  even  two  calves,  and  made  a  grove,  and 
worshipped  all  the  host  of  heaven,  and  served  BaaL  And  they  caused 
tlieir  sons  and  their  daughters  to  pass  through  the  fire,  and  used  divi- 
nation and  enchantments,  and  sold  themselves  to  do  evil  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  to  provoke  him  to  anger."  In  vain  had  the  prophets  multi- 
plied their  warnings,  Israel  had  remained  deaf  to  all  threats;  and  even 
the  invasion  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  carrying  into  captivity  a  part  of  the 
people,  had  not  led  the  rest  of  them  to  repentance. 

The  day  of  Divine  chastisement,  therefore,  had  at  last  arrived. 
Hoshea,  the  assassin  of  Pekah,  had  succeeded  in  mounting  the  throne, 
three  years  before  the  accession  of  Heiekiah  (730) ;  he  vras  a  vassal  of 
the  king  of  Assyria,  and  paid  tribute  to  Shalmaneser  VII.,*  successor 
of  Tiglath'pileser.  We  know  from  the  writings  of  the  prophets  of 
this  epoch,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Judah, 
there  were  always  advocates  of  an  alliance  with  F^pt,  then  governed 
by  the  vrarlike  Shebek,  the  So  of  the  Bihle,  who  alone  seemed  able 
to  oppose  the  invasions  of  Assyria,  and  who  himself  was  interested  in 
keeping  at  a  distance  from  his  frontiers  a  power  whose  thirst  for  foreign 
conquest  seemed  nnahle  to  confine  itself  to  Asia.  The  prophets  dis- 
trusted such  an  alhance,  and  expressed  their  disapprobation  with  eneigy. 
King  Hoshea,  nevertheless,  expected  to  find  in  it  a  means  of  safety. 
He  signed  a  treaty  with  So,  and  immediately  refused  his  tribute  to  the 
king  of  Assyria.  Shalmaneser,  at  this  news,  burst  like  a  thunderbolt 
on  the  land  of  Israel,  seized  Hoshea  and  threw  him  into  prison,  occu- 
pied the  whole  country,  and  laid  siege  to  Samaria,  the  capital,  where 
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ihe  turbnient  and  warlike  Ephraimite  aristocracy  had  fortified  them- 
selves (723).  Samaria  made  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  enemy's 
attacks,  and  the  siege  operations  were  at  length  relaxed  on  the  part  of 
the  Assyrians,  and  turned  into  a  blockade.  Important  events  had  in  fact 
occurred  at  Nineveh ;  Shalmaneser  was  dead,  and  Sargon  had  usurped 
power.  At  last,  in  the  third  year  of  the  siege,  the  new  king  came 
himself  to  Samaria,;  he  renewed  the  operations  with  vigor,  and  the 
last  bulwark  of  Israehtish  independence  was  swept  away  (721).  Ac- 
cording to  the  practice  constantly  adopted  by  the  Assyrian  conquerors 
of  that  epoch,  all  the  principal  inhabitants  who  could  give  any  cause 
for  apprehension,  especially  the  rich  and  warlike,  were  compelled  to 
emigrate,  and  the  conquered  country  was  re-peopled  successively  under 
Saigon  and  his  successors,  by  different  races  of  the  vast  Assyrian 
empire,  chiefly  from  ChaldEea. 

At  the  moment  when  the  kingdom  of  Israel  thus  fell  a  victim  to 
internal  strife,  to  military  revolutions,  and  to  false  policy,  the  kingdom 
of  Jndah  was  reanimated  with  new  life  under  king  Hezekiah.  There, 
m  spite  of  the  failings  of  very  many  kings,  and  of  a  portion  of  the 
people,  the  central  sanctoary  and  the  dynasty  of  David  had  always 
withstood  the  irruption  of  the  irreligion,  and  of  the  political  passions 
which  had  proved  so  disastrous  to  IsiaeL  The  prophets  were  more 
listened  lo,  Ihe  priests  exercised  a  greater  influence,  and  both  the  State 
and  David's  dynasty  had  owed  to  them  their  safety  in  the  perilous  days 
of  Athaliah.  Israel  had  but  a  few  days  of  greatness  and  happiness 
under  king  Jeroboam  II.,  yhilst  Judah  enjoyed  Jong  years  of  glory 
and  prosperity  under  the  happy  reigns  of  Asa,  Jehoshaphat  and 
Uidah.  Besides,  the  geographical  position  of  Judah  was  much  more 
advantageous,  and  Jerusalem  above  all   occupied   a  very  defensible 

Sargon  did  not  attempt  to  subdue  the  kingdom  of  Judah ;  Samaria 
taken,  he  marched  with  all  speed  to  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  there 
to  meet  Shebek,  king  of  Egypt,  who,  not  having  been  able  to  come 
soon  enough  to  save  Israel,  entered  Palestine  at  that  moment.  After 
having  vanquished  him  at  Raphla,  and  compelled  the  Philistine  dlies 
to  obedience,  the  Assyrian  conqueror,  retracing  his  steps,  penetrated 
into  Phcenicia,  where  he  took  all  the  cities  with  the  exception  of  Tyre. 
But,  occupied  by  these  conquests,  he  left  Hezekiah  and  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  in  tranquillity. 
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1.  The  historical  books  of  the  Bible  tell  us  nothing  of  what  passed 
in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  during  the  twenty  years  of  profound  peace 
which  Hezekiah  enjoyed  after  the  terror  the  conquest  of  Samaria  by 
Sargon  and  the  estabiishmentof  AaByrian  garrisons  on  the  yeiy  frontiers 
of  his  state  must  have  caused  him.  But  the  writings  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah  give  us  a  lively  picture  of  the  moral  and  political  condition  of 
the  people  of  Judah  at  tiiis  period  of  their  history.  Happy  in  its  king, 
and  trusting  surely  in  the  valour  of  its  soldiers,  Jiidsa  was  nevertheless 
troubled  by  the  intrigues  of  a  party  who,  instead  of  seeking  safety  in 
piety  and  6uth  in  Jehovah,  breathed  only  war,  and  counted  on  the 
chariots  and  horses  of  Egypt,  which  the  prophet  pronounced  useless, 
and  even  dangerous,  to  Judah.  This  party,  numbering  in  its  ranks  im. 
portant  personages,  and  even  priests  and  prophets,  misconceived  the 
true  spiritual  sense  of  the  religious  precepts  of  (he  taw,  and  attached 
itself  almost  entirely  to  outward  observances.  It  abandoned  itself  to 
the  indulgence  of  its  passions,  violated  tight,  and  oppressed  the  people. 
The  laud,  said  Isaiah,  can  never  enjoy  real  happiness  till  God  has 
punished  these  impious  people  with  exemplary  chastisement. 

2.  In  spite  of  the  influence  which  Isaiah  exercised  over  king  Heze- 
kiah, the  party  for  war  at  any  price,  and  for  an  Egyptian  alliance, 
prevailed  at  the  court  of  Jerusalem,  when  in  704  Sargon  died,  leaving 
Babylon  separated  from  his  kingdom  by  a  most  serious  revolt.  All  the 
nations  of  Palestine  thought  to  find  in  this  change  of  masters  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  throwing  off  the  Assyrian  yoke.  A  general  coali- 
tion of  their  princes  was  organised  under  the  auspices  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Ethiopian  Shabatok,  the  Sethos  of  Herodotus,  who 
then  reigned  over  Egypt.  The  petty  sovereigns  of  the  cities  of  Phoe- 
nicia, and  of  the  Philisdne  towns,  the  kings  of  Ammon,  Moab,  and 
Edom,  all  at  the  same  time  refused  tribute,  and  allied  themselves  with 
Hezekiah  who  opened  hostilities  by  taking  Migron,*  a  town  of  llie 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  on  the  frontier  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Israel, 
which  Sargon  had  detached  from  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  where  he 
had  installed  one  of  his  own  creatures  with  the  title  of  king. 

But  the  new  king  who  was  about  to  mount  the  throne  of  Assyria 
was  the  terrible  Sennacherib.  He  allowed  more  than  three  years  to 
elapse  before  he  came  to  chastise  the  audacity  of  the  princes  of  Pales- 
tine, being  occupied  in  putting  down  the  insurrections  of  the  Chaldean 

*  It  must 
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Merodach  EaJiidan,  and  in  reducing  Babylon  to  obedience,  and  after- 
wards in  repressing  the  desire  for  revolt  that  had  been  manifested  in  the 
turbulent  provinces  situated  lo  the  north  and  east  of  Assyria.  But  as 
soon  as  he  was  thus  well  secured  against  all  chance  of  insurrections, 
which,  brealting  out  in  his  rear,  might  compel  him  to  retrace  his  steps 
after  reachuig  the  territory  of  Palestine,  he  marched  on  that  countiy 
at  the  head  of  all  the  forces  of  his  empire.  He  threw  himself  first  on 
Phtentcia,  defeated  Luliya  (Eulula:us]  king  of  Tyre,  who  had  then  the 
suzeramty  over  the  other  Fhccnician  cities.  All  submitted  fo  him,  and 
the  temiied  kings  of  Ammon,  Moab  and  Edom  hastened— to  use  a 
modem  Oriental  expression — to  beg  Amaun  without  having  attempted 
to  fight  Sennacherib,  advancing  by  the  sea  coast,  entered  the  country 
of  the  Phihslines,  whom  he  crushed ;  defeated  jn  their  territory  an 
Egyptian  army  advancing  to  help  them,  and  finally  arrived  at  Migron, 
where  he  re-established  the  prince,  his  creature,  whom  HcKekiah  had 
dethroned, 

3,  Hezeltiah  was  left  alone  after  the  defeat  of  his  allies.  From  this 
time  it  is  that  the  Bible  narrative  commences,  for  it  is  silent  as  to  the 
events  which  led  to  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  by  Senna- 
cherib, and  it  is  only  from  the  inscriptions  of  the  Assyrian  king  that  we 
have  been  able  to  relate  Ihem,"  Sennacherib,  accoriling  to  the  Book 
of  Kings,  which  here  completely  agrees  with  the  inscribed  monuments  of 
Assyria,  invaded  the  territory  of  Judah,  possessed  himself  successively 
oS  all  its  fortresses,  led  away  a  considerable  part  of  its  people  into 
captivity,  and  at  last  came  in  person  to  Jerusalem.  Hezekiah,  to 
save  his  capital  and  the  Temple  from  the  profenation  with  which 
they  were  menaced  by  Sennacherib's  army,  humbled  himself  before 
the  king  of  Assyria,  who  imposed  on  hira  a  tribute  of  30  talents 
of  gold  and  300  talents  of  silver.  To  pay  this,  Heiekiah  cut  oft 
even  the  gold  which  covered  the  doors  of  the  Temple,  probably  with 
the  wish  of  making  the  Assyrians  believe  that  his  treasury  was  not 
sufficient  to  pay  so  considerable  a  sum,  and  that  nothing  more  was 
pos^ble,  for,  less  than  a  year  after,  he  was  found  making  a  parade  of 
his  treasures  before  the  Babylonian  ambassadors.  Sennacherib  left, 
after  having  received  this  tribute,  to  press  the  siege  of  the  very  strong 
fortress  of  Lachish,  ui  the  plain  country  of  Judah,  which  was  soon 
forced  to  surrender.  At  the  same  time  his  outposts  were  advanced  as 
fiu  as  Pelusium,  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  for  he  intended  to  invade  that 
country  after  having  completed  the  subjugation  of  Judiea. 

But  while  encamped  before  Lachish,  Sennacherib  conceived  the  idea 
that  it  would  be  imprudent,  just  when  he  was  about  to  march  into  Egypt, 
10  leave  behind  him  a  city  so  important  as  Jerusalem  without  securing  it 

*  See  OppeET,  Lis  Inscriptions  des  Sar^nidti,  p.  44,  seq. 
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by  a  garrison.  He  therefore  sent  a  Strong  body  of  troops  to  reduce  the 
capital  of  Judah.  Hezekiah  decided  on  reastance  by  the  advice  of 
Isaiah,  who  had  regained  his  legitimate  ascendancy  over  him,  and 
n^lected  nothing  to  put  Jerusalem  into  adefensible  stale.  He  covered 
np  the  springs  that  might  flimish  the  assailants  with  water,  repaired  the 
walls  wherever  there  were  breaches,  demolished  the  houses  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  defence,  and  diverted  the  water  of  Ihe  fountain  of 
Siloam  into  the  city. 

Very  soon  the  general-in -chief  of  the  Assyrian  army  (Tartan),  the 
grand  cupbearer  of  the  king  (Rab-shalteh),  and  the  chief  of  the 
eunuchs  (Rab  Saris),*  presented  themselves  before  tlie  walls,  bearing  the 
summons  of  Sennacherib.  Heiekiah  sent  three  officers  to  confer  with 
them.  The  grand  cupbearer  spoke,  and  in  haughty  language  ridiculed 
the  plans  for  defence,  and  the  bravery  which  the  king  of  Jndah  boasted 
of,  and  called  Egypt,  whence  Hezekiah  expected  aid,  a  bruised  reed, 
which  could  only  wound  the  hand  that  should  lean  on  it.  "  But  if  ye 
say  unto  me, "  he  added,  ' '  We  trust  in  the  Lord  our  God,  is  it  not  he 
whose  high  places  and  whose  altars  Hezekiah  hath  taken  away,  and  hath 
said  to  Judah  and  to  Jerusalem,  Ve  shall  worship  before  this  altar  in 
Jerusalem,  Now  therefore  give  pledges  to  my  lord,  the  kii^  .of 
Assyria,  and  I  will  deliver  to  thee  2,000  horses  if  thou  be  able  on  thy 
part  to  set  riders  on  Ihem.  *  *  Am  I  now  come  up  without  the 
Lord  ag:ui>6t  this  place  to  destroy  it?  The  Lord  said  to  me.  Go  up 
against  this  land  and  destroy  it."  The  servants  of  Hezekiah  asked  him 
to  speak  in  Syriac,  so  as  not  to  be  understood  by  the  people  who  were 
on  tlie  wall,  but  the  Assyrian  replied  that  it  was  precisely  to  those  men 
who  were  in  danger  of  dying  of  hunger  and  thirst  that  his  words  were 
addressed ;  then  raising  his  voice  he  spoke  to  the  soldiers  of  Heiekiah 
in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  saying  that  their  king  was  deceiving  ihem,  and 
that  he  had  no  power  to  save  them;  that  the  king  of  Assyria,  on  the 
other  hand,  offered  them  good  fortune  and  tranquillity,  and  would  lead 
them  away  lo  a  land  more  fertile  than  their  own,  and  moreover  that 
Jehovah  would  no  more  save  them  than  other  gods  had  saved  their  own 
countries.  This  speech  was  listened  to  in  profound  silence,  Hezekiah 
having  forbidden  any  reply. 

Hezekiah  and  the  people  went  into  the  Temple  with  their  clothes 
rent,  to  prostrate  thems  1  bef  J  h  h  and  mplore  His  compas- 
sion. Isaiah  encouraged  th  m  p  m  ng  th  m  he  name  of  God  a 
speedy  deliverance.  N  theless  S  ra  h  nb  h  ving  taken  Lachish, 
had  encamped  at  Libnah    n  1       w  y  t    J  ru  al  He  there  learned 
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the  approach  of  Tiriiakah,  prince  royal  of  Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  army  by  Sabatolt,  the  king,  who,  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  body  of  troops,  recruited  chiefly  on  the  borders  of  the 
Upper  Nile,  advanced  along  the  Delia,  and  was  preparing  to  enter 
Palestine,  there  to  engage  the  Assyrians.  The  position  of  Sennacherib 
might  have  become  very  perilous  if  Tirhakah  had  attacked  him  before 
he  had  completely  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  In  this  portion  of 
affairs  he  resolved  to  hasten  the  attack  on  Jerusalem,  and  sent  to  Heze- 
kiah  a  new  summons  still  more  imperative  than  the  former,  and  which 
left  him  hardly  a  few  days  for  consideration.  The  kii^  read  the  letter, 
and  went  to  the  Temple  and  addressed  a  fervent  prayer  to  the  Lord, 
asking  Him  to  avenge  the  outrage  done  to  His  name.  Then  Isaiah, 
filled  with  Divine  inspiration,  announced  to  the  king  and  people  that 
Jehovah  had  heard  his  prayer,  and  that  very  soon  Sion  and  Jerusalem 
would  r^ard  with  scorn  the  humbled  pride  ot  Sennacherib,  and  that  he 
should  not  even  attempt  to  besiege  Jerusalem.  In  &ct,  in  tlie  following 
night  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  out,  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the 
Assyrians  an  hundred  and  four  score  and  file  thousand"  (2  Kings  six. 
3S),  killed  by  the  plague,  which  suddenly  broke  out  m  the  midst  of  the 
army.*  With  troops  thus  thinned  by  disease,  Sennacherib  could  no 
longer  think  of  taking  Jerusalem,  nor  of  making  head  against  the 
numerous  and  fresh  army  Tirhakah  was  bnnging  up;  he  hastily  gave 
orders  to  retreat,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign  did  not  again 
appear  in  Palestine.  Heiekiah  again  took  possession  of  his  devas- 
tated territory,  and  even  of  a  number  of  the  cities  of  Ephralm  formerly 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel;  and  which,  throwing  off  the 
Assyrian  yoke,  gave  themselves  up  to  him.  As  for  the  Egyptians, 
content  with  being  no  longer  threatened,  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
pursued  Sennacherib  in  his  retreat,  and  they  allowed  him  to  retain 
possession  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines  as  far  as  Gaza. 

When  Herodotus  visited  Egypt  the  priests  related  to  him  this 
miraculous  event,  which  had  saved  that  country  as  well  as  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  from  an  Assyrian  invasion,  only,  as  was  natural,  they  attributed 
the  prodigy  to  the  power  of  their  own  gods  (Her.  ii.  141). 

4.  Judah  was  deUvered  from  the  Assyrians;  but  the  army  of  Senna- 
cherib in  Its  retreat  had  left  the  plague,  as  a  last  scourge,  behind  it. 
Hezekiah  was  attacked,  and  his  life  was  despaired  of.  The  pious  king 
implored  the  Lord  with  tears,  be^ng  to  live  long  enough  to  have  an 
heir  who  might  ensure  to  the  house  of  David  the  succession  to  the 
crown.    God  heard  his  prayer,  and  Isdah  was  commissioned  to  announce 

*  It  has  been  su^ested  that  the  number  recorded  as  slain  in  the 
Assyrian  camp  may  tie  read  as  100  -]-  80  -|-  5,000  =  5, 1 80,  instead  of 
185,000  as  usually  understood.^TR. 
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to  the  Iting  his  speedy  recovery,  in  spite  of  the  prognostications  of  liis 
physicians. 

The  chedt  which  Sennacherib  had  sustained  had  spread  tbroaghout 
all  Asia  the  renown  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the  only  one  to  escape 
the  redoubtable  conqueror  before  whom  all  trembled.  So  tliat  before 
long  ambassadors  arrived  at  Jerusalem  from  Merodach-Baladan  who  had 
revolted  at  Babylon  against  the  Assyrian  y  ke  and  e\pected  an  imme- 
diate attack  from  Sennacherib.  They  came  under  the  p  etext  of  con- 
gratulating Hei<;kLah  on  his  recovery,  but  ui  realitv  to  piopose  an 
alliance  against  the  common  enemy.  Hezekiah  flattered  by  this  pro- 
ceeding, with  most  imprudent  vanity  exhibited  (o  the  envoys  of  the 
Babylonian  prince  his  treasures,  magaunes  and  arsenals  I',aiah,  the 
constant  counsellor  of  the  king,  knew  the  iresh  dangers  lo  which  an 
alliance  with  the  Babylonian  insurgents  might  expose  the  kingdom,  and 
enlightened  by  prophetic  foresight  said  to  the  king,  "  Behold  the  days 
come  that  all  that  is  in  thy  house,  and  that  which  thy  fathers  have  laid 
up  in  store  anlo  this  day,  shall  be  carried  into  Babylon  :  nothing  shall  be 
left,  saith  the  Loid.  And  of  thy  sons  that  shall  issue  from  thee,  which 
thou  shalt  beget,  they  shail  take  away ;  and  they  shall  be  eunuchs  in  the 
palace  al  the  king  of  Babylon."  The  decisive  defeat  of  Merodach- 
Baladan,  only  a  few  months  later,  did  not,  moreover,  permit  Hezekiah 
to  carry  out  the  Jesire  which  he  seems  to  have  bad  to  listen  to  these 
proposals. 

5,  Hezekiah  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  profound  peace  and  in 
endeavouring  to  repair  the  numberless  evils  which  the  army  of  Senna- 
cherib had  left  behind  it.  He  amassed,  as  provision  for  the  future, 
great  treasures,  levied  numerous  troops,  established  magazines  and 
arsenals,  and  rebuilt  the  fortifications  of  his  cities.  Three  years  after 
the  Assyrian  invasion  his  wife  gave  him  a  son,  whom  he  named 
Manasseh,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  associated  with  him  on  the 
throne  from  the  time  of  his  birth,  for  the  Book  of  Kings  counts  the 
years  of  his  reign  from  that  time  (697), 

Under  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  Hebrew  literature,  which  had  declined 
since  the  epoch  of  Solomon,  received  a  fresh  impulse,  and  this  became 
the  golden  ^e  of  prophetic  poetry.  By  the  side  of  Isaiah  we  find,  at 
the  court  of  the  king,  the  prophet  Micah,  of  Moresheth,  near  Gath. 
It  most  probably  was  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  that 
Nahum  pronounced  the  sublime  prophecy,  in  which,  at  the  very 
moment  of  the  most  brilliant  prosperity  of  Nineveh,  he  announced  its 
approaching  ruin.  A  passage  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  (Prov.  sxv.  i ), 
gives  us  to  understand  that  Hezekiah  established  a  sort  of  academy, 
charged  with  collecting  and  arranging  ancient  literary  remains,  and 
especially  the  proverbs  attributed  to  Solomon.  The  beautiful  poem 
composed  by  Hezekiah  after  his  sickness,  entitles  the  king  to  be  reckoned 
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among  the  best  poets  of  the  period.  Hezekiah  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
four  years,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  Ms  rdgn  (685).*  His  funeral  was 
celebrated  with  great  pomp,  and  amidst  the  univereal-  regrets  of  his 

6.  Manasseh  was  but  twelve  years  old  when  he  ascended  the  throne 
of  Ms  father  Hezekiah,  685.  The  prophet  Isaiah  was  now  loo  old  to 
exercise  a  serious  influence  over  the  afSiiis  of  the  country  and  the 
destinies  of  the  young  prince.  The  anti -religious  party,  who  found  a 
strong  support  in  the  eyil  passions  of  the  masses,  and  whom  Hezekiah 
had  been  able  to  put  down  for  a  time,  but  not  to  subdue  permanently, 
again  lifted  its  head,  succeeded  in  influencing  the  young  king,  and  gave 
itself  up  to  disorders  all  the  more  assiduously  that  it  had  to  revenge  on  the 
priests  and  prophets  the  severe  restrictions  from  which  it  had  suffered, 
and  wished  now  to  end  for  ever.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  this 
party  thai  Manasseh  was  educated,  for  in  no  other  way  can  be  explained 
the  terrible  reaction  which  took  place  under  the  son  of  the  pious 
Hezekiah.  Manasseh  comMned  in  hunself  the  impiety  of  Ahab  and 
the  cruelty  of  Jeiebcl.  He  re-established  the  worship  of  Baal  and  of 
Ashtaroth,  and  even  in  tJie  courts  of  the  Temple  he  erected  altais 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  stars.  At  the  entry  of  the  Temple 
were  horses  and  chariots,  emblems  of  the  god  Baal,  considered  as  the 
snn;  and  the  sanctuary  was  pro&ned  hy  the  abominable  mysteries  of 
Ashtaroth,  celebrated  by  debauchery.  Manasseh  made  his  son  pass 
through  the  fire  in  honour  of  Moloch,  and  gave  himself  up  to  all  sorts 
of  eva  and  superstitious  practices,  such  as  divination  d  cr  man 
Many  prophets  ventured  to  raise  their  voices  against  thes  bomm 
and  to  predict  for  Jerusalem  and  for  Manasseh  the  Saman 

and  of  the  house  of  Ahab ;  but  they  were  not  heeded       d  d     h 
the  reward  of  their  devotion ;  for  Manasseh,    says    S  np  hed 

innocent  blood  very  much,  till  he  had  filled  Jerusalem       m  d 

A  tradition  of  the  synagogue,  adopted  by  the  early  fathers,  says  that 
Isaiah  was  among  the  number  of  the  martyrs  of  tMs  epoch.    Manasseh, 


'  This  date  is  entirely  different  from  that  which  we  find  in  all  his- 
tories up  to  tMs  time  (697).  But  the  whole  chronology  of  this  epoch 
needs  now  to  be  re-cast,  taking  as  a  starting  point  the  date  of  the 
expedition  of  Sennacherib,  definitely  fixed  by  the  monmnents  for  the 
year  700  B.  C.  Evidently,  when  the  Book  of  Kings  gives  but  twenty- 
nine  years  for  the  rei^  of  Hezekiah,  it  stops  its  calcuktion  at  the  birth 
of  Manasseh,  and  Ms  assi>ciation  on  his  father's  throne  in  697.  It 
reckons,  also,  the  years  of  Manasseh's  reign  from  the  same  date, 
although  he  did  not  reign  alone,  and  in  reality  till  685,  when  he 
was  twelve  years  old,  that  is  fifteen  years  after  the  invasion  of  the 
Assyriatis,  as  the  Bible  expressly  says. 
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wearied  by  his  reproaches,  caused  him  to  be  sawn  asunder  between  two 
planks. 

Conduct  so  wicked,  of  necessity  drew  down  on  the  king  of  Judah  the 
punishments  which  Divine  Providence  keeps  always  in  reserve  for  great 
crimlnak.  Esarhaddon,  king  of  Assyria,  one  of  the  last  of  the  great 
Assyrian  conquerors,  set  on  foot  an  expedition  to  reduce  to  obedience 
the  revolted  Phienician  cities.  Alter  having  taken  and  burnt  Sidon, 
and  received  the  submission  of  the  other  cities,  he  marched  on  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  defeated  the  anny,  took  Jerusalem,  made  Manasseh 
prisoner,  and  confined  him  at  Babylon ;  there  the  latter  repented  of  his 
conduct,  and  prayed  to  God,  who  beard  him.  Restored  to  Jerusalem 
after  a  captivity  of  some  length,  by  order  of  Esarhaddon,  and  re-esta- 
blished on  the  throne,  on  the  condition  of  recognising  the  suzerainty  of 
the  Assyrian  monarch  and  paying  him  tribute,  he  overthrew  the  idols, 
and  re-established  the  altar  of  Jehovah.  But  his  repentance  was  not  of 
long  duration ;  after  a  time  he  recommenced  the  wicked  ways  which 
had  led  to  his  misfortunes,  and  Jeremiah  attests  that  the  end  of  the 
teign  of  Manasseh  was  as  full  of  the  same  impiety  and  the  same  crimes 
as  the  commencement.  Manasseh  died  in  642,  at  the  age  of  fifty-live 
years.     His  corpse  was  refused  royal  sepulture. 

7.  His  son  Amon,  who  succeeded  him  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
years,  followed  his  example  in  favouring  idolatry.  Some  officers  of  his 
court  conspired  against  Amon,  and  killed  him  in  his  palace;  he  had 
hardly  reigned  two  years  (640).  Burial  in  the  royal  sepulchre  was 
refused  to  him  as  well  as  to  his  father.  The  people  killed  the  assassins 
of  Amon,  and  placed  on  the  throne  his  son  Josiah,  who  was  but  eight 
years  old. 

8.  The  reign  of  Josiah  was  the  last  brilliant  epoch  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  so  soon  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  great  revolutions  of  which 
Asia  became  the  theatre.  The  young  king  was  no  doubt  educated  by 
the  priests  and  prophets,  for  we  see  that,  while  still  very  young,  he 
manifested  great  zeal  for  the  re  establishment  of  the  orthodox  » orship, 
and  thit  he  mtde  his  ancestor  David  his  model  He  married  early, 
and  «  as  hardly  lourteen  years  old  when  hi';  first  wife  Zebuda  gai  e  him 
a  son,  who  received  the  name  of  Eliakim  Two  yeais  after,  another 
wife,  Hamutil,  ^ave  him  1  second  son,  called  Jehoahaz,  and  about 
thirteen  years  later  he  had  by  the  same  wife  a  last  wn  named 
Mattaniah 

According  to  the  Eook  of  Chronnles,  Josiih  commenLed  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  reign  his  tehgioi  s  reforms  by  severe  measurea 
against  idolaters ,  and  although  the  Book  of  Kings  reports  no  act  of 
Josiah  previous  to  the  eighteenth  jear  of  his  reigu,  the  rcpiir  )f  the 
Temple,  «hich  was  ordered  in  that  sume  jear,  presupposes  the  sup 
pres'^ion  of  idolatry     Jeremi-ih,  sun  of  Hilkiah,  a  pue^t  ol  the  town 
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of  Anathoth,  who  commenced  preaching  as  a  prophet  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah,  probably  exercised  by  his  discouises  some 
influence  on  the  mind  of  the  king,  for  being  persecuted  in  his  naliTE 
city,  and  even  threatened  with  death,  he  repaired  to  Jerusalem.  The 
prophet  Zephaniah  also  lived  under  Josiah,  and  very  probably  during 
the  early  part    f  hi       'gn 

9.  The  eg      en  h  Josiah  was  signalised  by  an  important 

event,  which  ib    ed  del  the  zeal  of  the  king  for  the  re-esla- 

blishment  o     h    ^  w       ip  still  more  ardent.     The  high  priest 

Hilkiah,  in     p  mg  h     epalrs  of  the  Temple,  found  hidden  the 

Book   of  th      Law    p    b  an   ancient   and   valuable    copy  of  the 

writings  of  IV     es  h    d  y  from  the  fury  of  the  king  during  the 

reign  of  Manasseh,  and  which  was  believed  io  have  been  lost.  The 
book  was  carried  to  Ihe  king,  who,  but  little  acquainted  with  the  Law, 
caused  it  to  be  read  to  him.  Hearing  all  its  precepts,  so  ill  observed 
up  to  that  time,  and  the  menaces  of  the  Divine  chastisement  awaiting 
transgressors,  Josiah  was  struck  with  terror,  and  rent  his  clothes.  He 
then  convoked  Ihe  elders  of  his  council,  and  repaired  with  theni  to  the 
courts  of  the  Temple ;  the  priests,  the  Levites,  the  prophets,  and  people 
of  all  ranks,  came  together  in  a  crowd.  Josiah  read  with  a  loud  voice 
the  Book  of  the  Law,  and  made  the  people  renew  the  oath  of  the 
t  with  Jehovah.  He  then  ordered  the  total  destruction  of  all 
3  of  pagan  worship,  and  of  all  that  might  recall  the 
idolatry  of  former  times.  A  great  number  of  idols  were  burned,  and 
their  ashes  east  into  the  brook  Kedron.  The  high  places  on  the  south 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  originally  dedicated  by  Solomon  to  the  various 
divinities  of  Asiatic  paganism,  were  desecrated  by  human  bones  which 
were  placed  there.  The  high  places  and  separate  altars  destined  to  the 
worship  of  the  true  God  were  treated  in  the  same  way,  for  the  king,  in 
conformity  with  the  strict  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  laws,  would  no  longer 
tolerate  any  altar  hut  that  of  the  central  sanctuary  of  the  nation.  The 
reforms  of  Josiah  extended  even  to  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Israel,  reunited  to  Judah  after  the  retreat  of  Sennacherib.  Josiah  went 
in  person  to  Bethel,  destroyed  the  temple  of  the  golden  calf  established 
by  Jeroboam,  killed  the  priests,  and  defiled  the  altar.  On  his  return  to 
Jerusalem,  he  celebrated  the  Passover  with  a  solemnity  which  had  not 
been  seen  in  that  ceremony  even  under  Hezekiah.  The  city  of  David 
again  became  the  centre  of  religious  worship,  both  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  of  Judah  and  for  the  remains  of  the  ten  tribes,  who  were 
still  left  on  the  ancient  territory  of  Israel.  Jeremiah  preached  in  the 
public  places  on  the  subject  of  this  new  covenant,  and  pronounced  a, 
curse  on  those  who  should  attempt  to  violate  it. 

10.  The  piety  and  energy  of  Josiah,  nniled  to  the  courageous  devo- 
tion of  Jeremiah,  would  perhaps  have  been  sufficient  to  re-establish 
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religious  unity  in  a  durable  manner,  and  to  establish  the  state  firmly  on 
the  basis  of  the  Mosaic  law  j  but  political  movements  in  Asia,  into  Which 
the  land  of  Judah  was  drawn  in  spite  of  itself,  hastened  the  ruin  of  the 
littie  kingdom,  already  wealtened  by  so  many  struggles.  Judah  had 
escaped  from  the  invaaon  of  the  Scythians,  who,  in  625  and  624,  had 
traversed  Palestine  and  threatened  Egypt,  and  who,  stopped  in  their 
progress  by  the  entreaties  and  presents  of  Pharaoh,  had  in  their  retreat 
pillaged  the  Temple  of  Atetgatis  at  Ascalon.  No  doubt  the  mountains 
of  Judiea  were  found  inaccessible  by  the  Scythian  horsemen,  who  could 
only  act  on  the  pldns.  The  weakening  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  fallen 
into  decay  in  the  weak  and  effeminate  hands  of  Saracus,  and  whose 
capital  had  been  once  on  the  eve  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Medes, 
had  given  the  Hebrews  some  respite  during  the  thirty  years  of 
Josiah's  reign.  But  in  the  Chaldean  king  of  Babylon — Nabopolassar— 
who  was  banning  to  foiin  an  empire  for  himself  out  of  the  ruins  of 

that  of  Nineveh,  and  who  already  threatened  the  country  on  this  side 
the  Euphrates,  Egypt  saw  the  rise  of  a  new  and  formidable  enemy. 
Neeho,  son  and  successor  of  Psammeticns  I.,  wishing  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Chaldsans,  and  also  to  seize  his  share  of  the  spoils  of  the 
Assyrian  monarchy,  marched  011  the  Euphrates  after  the  exampJe  of  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties,  to  possess  himself 
of  the  fortress  of  Carchemish,  or  Circcsiura,  and  thus  make  himself 
master  of  the  point  where  for  ages  armies 
frequently  crossed  the  Euphrates.  Necho  had  no 
towards  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  which  he  did  not 
march.  He  traversed  the  land  of  tlie  Philistines,  in 
to  him,  for  Psammeticns  had,  after  a  siege  of  twenty-n: 
himself  of  the  town  of  Ashdod,  and  he  himself  had  taken  Gaza 
Egyptian  army  passed  to  the  north  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  over  the 
ancient  territory  of  Israel,  intending  to  cross  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  but 
vias  stopped  in  its  march  hy  Josiah,  who  advanced  to  attack  it  near 
Me^ddo,  urged  on  by  the  fooiish  so^estions  of  the  military  party,  who 
desired  at  any  price  an  opportunity  for  a  victory,  which  might  again 
raise  the  fortunes  of  Judah.  Necho  told  Josiah  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
meddle  with  his  states;  that  he  was  marching  in  hot  haste  against  his 
enemies,  and  that  Josiah  could  not  iight  him  unless  he  were  determined 
to  provoke  a  stru^le  which  could  but  prove  fatal  to  him.  In  spite  of 
these  warnings  Josiah  persisted  in  fighting  the  Egyptians,  but  his  troops 
were  beaten  and  himself  mortally  wounded  by  the  arrow  of  an  Egyptian 
archer.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  Jemsalem  (610).  The  death  of  the 
pious  king  spread  everjTvhere  grief  and  consternation ;  in  him  the  last 
snpport  of  rehgion  went  down  to  the  sepulchres  of  Sion,  and  from  that 
moment  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  which  might  have  had  hopes  of  religious 
and  political  regeneration,  advanced  with   rapid  steps  to  total  ruin. 
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Jeremiah  and  all  Ihe  poets  of  the  epoch  composed  lamentations  on  thi 
death  of  king  Josiah,  which  for  s.  long  time  afterwards  were  recited  01 
each  amiiversary  of  the  fatal  day  of  Mcgiddo. 


'1- 

1.  Jehoahaz,  or  Shallum,  the  second  son  of  Josiah,  succeeded  his 
lather  at  the  age  of .  twenty-three  years,  chosen  by  the  people  instead  of 
his  elder  brother,  Eliakim,  the  latter  having  possibly  shown  himself  dis- 
posed to  negotiate  with  the  king  of  Egypt,  whom  they  yet  hoped  to  resist. 
During  this  time  Necho  had  continued  his  march  to  the  north,  and  had 
taken  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes,  the  Cadytis  of  Herodotus.*  He  had  for 
the  moment  given  up  the  capture  of  Carchemish,  wishing  first  to  conquer 
Syria  and  Palestine.  He  stopped  at  Riblah,  a  Syrian  city  on  the  terri- 
tory of  Hamath,  and  thence  sent  troops  to  occupy  Jerusalem.  The 
king  Jehoahaz  was  carried  to  Riblah,  and  Necho  sent  him  prisoner  to 
!^ypt,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.  He  had  reigned  but  three 
months.  Necho  raised  to  the  throne  in  his  place  Eliakim,  the  eldest 
son  of  Josiah,  whose  name  he  changed  to  Jehoiakim;  at  the  same  lime 
he  imposed  on  the  land  of  Judah  a  tribute  of  one  hundred  talents  of 
silver  and  one  talent  of  gold, 

2.  Jehoiakim  was  not  more  fitted  than  his  brother  to  r^se  the  hopes 
of  the  priests  and  prophets;  on  the  contrary,  his  tyranny  and  the  pro- 
tection which  he  entended  to  idolatry  drew  down  on  him  the  execration 
of  all  well-minded  men.  Not  content  with  the  tax  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  lay  on  the  people  to  pay  the  tribute  to  Egypt,  he  fiirther 
oppressed  his  people  and  made  them  submit  to  forced  labour  for  the 


•  Her.  ii.  159;  iii.  5.  Cadytis  has  been  identified  both  with 
Jerusalem  (named  Kadesh  or  Kadiaka,  "  the  holy,"  the  modem  £1 
Kuds),  and  also  with  Gaia.  The  identification  with  Jerusalem  is 
accepted  by  the  learned  Lightfoot  {Hem  Hebraica,  London,  1584)  as  a 
"  thing  beyond  controversy; "  but  Herodotus  seems  to  have  reached  it 
(ravelhng  along  the  sea  coast,  and  there  are  many  indications  which 
render  it  impossible  to  conader  Cadytis  as  Jerusalem. 

A  more  generally  received  opinion  has  made  Cadytis  Gaza  (see 
Jer.  slvii.  1),  to  which  there  is  only  one  (but  that  seenas  a  fetal)  objec- 
tion— that  Necho  took  Cadytis  after  defeating  josiah  at  Megiddo,  and, 
as  it  would  appear,  on  his  way  to  Carchemish. 

All  (he  at^ments  in  favour  of  Gaza  will  tell  also  in  favour  of  the 
identification  in  tlietext;  a«rf  Kadesh  also  was  directly  in  Pharaoh's  way 
from  Megiddo  to  Carchemish,  and  a  city  of  such  importance  that  he 
would  be  unlikely  to  leave  it  in  his  rear  untaken. — Tr. 
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purpose  of  erecting  sumptuous  edifices,  in  spite  of  the  miserable  state  of 
the  people.  Those  who  dared  to  resist  the  abominable  tyranny  of  the 
king  were  in  danger  of  death,  and  much  innocent  blood  was  shed  in 
Jerusalem.  Jehoiakim  pursued  the  prophet  Urijah  even  to  Egypt,  with 
the  intention  oF  putting  him  to  death  (Jer.  xxvi,  2 1  ].  Jeremiah  would 
have  shared  the  same  fate  if  he  had  not  heai  protected  by  some  im- 
portant personages,  but  the  danger  he  was  in  did  not  daunt  him ;  he 
ceased  not  to  stigmatise  in  the  most  energetic  terms  the  tyranny  of  Je- 
hoiakim, the  depravity  of  his  courtiers,  among  whom  were  to  be  seen 
even  men  of  priestly  class,  and  some  who  even  preached  as  prophets. 

3-  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  Necho,  after  having 
subjected  by  degrees  the  people  on  this  side  the  Euphrates,  thought 
himself  in  a  position  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Carchemish.  But  at  this 
moment  Nebuchadnezzar  (Nabukudurussur),  Prince  Royal  of  Babylon, 
advanced  against  him  at  the  head  of  a  strong  army,  whilst  his  t^her, 
Nabopoiassar,  was  engaged  in  the  capture  and  destruction  of  Nineveh, 
in  alliance  with  Cyaxares,  king  of  the  Modes.  A  great  battle  was  fought 
before  Carchemish,  and  Necho,  be  ng  d  f  t  d  was  btiged  t  t 
hastily  into  Egypt,  abandoning    I!  h  t        q  est       At  tl      t  m 

Habakkuk  pronounced  his  proph    y        th        d     bt  bi     p  f  th 

Chaldreans,  which  threatened  to        11         jjdh      dhih  t 

fall  in  its  turn,  after  having  sen  d         h      nstm        t     1  th  tl      f 

heaven. 

In  the  year  following  the  batl!  f  C  hun  h  th  th  Id-e  d 
vanced  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Egypt      d  b     ight    11  'iyn  sub 

jection,  without  however  touchmg  th  k  ngd  ro  fjdhf  thy 
appeared  before  Pelusium  in  tw       I  mn.  f  wh  Ji  1   d         hi 

through  the  land  of  the  Philistines  and  the  other  through  PeKea,  the 
land  of  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites.  The  Egyptians  no  longer  dared  to 
advance  beyond  their  own  frontier.  In  the  month  of  December  of  that 
year,  605,  a  public  fast  was  proclaimed  at  Jerusalem  to  implore  the  help 
of  God  against  the  Chaldceans,  Jeremiah  took  advantage  of  this 
occasion  to  make  his  secretary,  Baruch,  read  publicly  in  the  court  of  the 
Temple  the  book  of  his  prophecies.  Jehoiakim  having  heard  of  it  sent 
fort  and  after  having  read  the  roll,  burnt  it;  at  the  same  time  he 
ordered  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  to  be  arrested  and  put  to  death.  But  they 
succeeded  in  concealing  themselves  in  a  safe  retreat,  which  they  did  not 
leave  until  after  the  death  of  Jehoiakim,  and  where  Jeremiah  dictated 
afresh  the  words  of  the  book  that  had  been  burned,  and  added  to  it  a 
prophecy  full  of  menace  to  the  king. 

Jehoiakim  nevertheless  escaped  the  danger  for  the  time ;  Nebuchad- 
neiiar  having  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  father  (6O4),  took  the 
road  across  the  desert  to  return  with  all  possible  haste  to  Babylon,  to  be 
there  proclaimed  king,  postponing  to  another  time  the  subjection  of 
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Jehoiakim,  and  of  other  allies  of  EgSTit.  He  did  not  return  to  Syria 
lill  two  years  later,  but  he  then  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  and  made  it  tributary,  took  Jerusalem,  and  forced  Jehoiakim 
lo  recognise  him  as  suzerain  (602),  At  that  time  Nehuchadnezzar  took, 
for  the  first  time,  some  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  Temple  to  Babylon, 
and  carried  off  many  young  jnen  of  noble  families — such  aa  Daniel, 
Hananiah,  Mishael  and  Azanah— as  hostages  for  the  hdelilj  of  Jehoia- 
kim, whom  he  at  hrst  intended  to  imprison  but  hnally  decided  on 
allowing  to  occupy  the  throne  at  Jerusalem  Ihrce  years  later  (599) 
Jehoiakim,  seduced  by  the  false  pol  cy  of  certain  orators  or  false 
prophets,  and  reckoning  on  the  astiatance  of  Isammcticus  II  ,  king  of 
Egypt,  ventured  to  rebel  agamst  tlie  king  of  Babj  Ion  !N  ebui-hadiiezzar 
prepared  a  new  expedition  into  Judtea,  and  whilst  his  preparations  were 
going  on,  ravaged  the  country  by  bands  of  Chaldeean,  Arab,  Syrian  and 
Ammomte  cavaliy.  Jehoiakim  died  whilst  these  preliminary  incursions 
were  going  on,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  years,  leaving  his  son  JehoiachJn 
to  bear  all  the  weight  of  the  consequences  of  his  rebellion. 

4.  Jehoiachin,  called  also  Jeconiah,  then,  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  mounted  a  throne  surrounded  by  the  most  formidable  dangers. 
The  Chaldsean  army  did  not  long  delay  its  appearance  before  Jerusalem, 
to  which  it  laid  siege ;  king  Nebuchadnezzar  soon  followed.  Jehoiachin 
was  not  in  a  state  to  sustain  a  long  siege,  and  as  the  help  he  ex- 
pected did  not  arrive  from  I^ypt,  he  surrendered,  and  descended  liom 
the  throne  which  he  had  occupied  but  three  months  and  ten  days  (599). 
The  Babylonians  then  entered  the  city,  and  seized  upon  all  the  ireasnres 
of  the  Temple  and  of  the  royal  palace,  and  carried  oif  all  the  utensils  of 
gold  which  had  been  in  the  sanctuary  ever  since  the  time  of  Solomon. 
Ten  thousand  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  nobles  and  artisans,  par- 
ticularly smiths  and  armourers,  were  removed  to  Babylon.  This  was 
the  conmieiicement  of  the  seventy  years  captivity  of  Judah.  Amongst 
those  carried  oif  was  Ezekiel,  then  twenty-five  yesus  old,  who  five  years 
later  began  to  preach  and  prophesy  among  his  brother  exiles  at  Babylon, 
and  in  Chaldsa.  The  king  Jehoiachin,  who  had  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion, was  shut  up  in  close  prison  at  Babylon,  where  he  remained  more 
than  thirty-six  years,  until  Evil  Merodach,  son  and  successor  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, released  him,  and  permitted  him  to  pass  his  last  years  at 
liberty.  Matlanaiah,  youngest  son  of  Josiah,  and  uncle  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Jehoiachin,  was  then  made  king  of  Judah  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who 
changed  his  name  to  Zedekiah,  thus  proving  his  own  suzerainty,  as 
Necho  had  done  by  Eliakim. 

5.  Zedekiah,  last  of  the  successors  of  David,  was  in  reality  nothing 
more  than  a  Babylonian  satrap.  A  young  man  without  experience, 
devoid  of  judgment  and  of  energy,  he  became  the  sport  of  the  intriguers 
of  the  couri,  who  by  their  evil  counsels  hastened  his  fall  and  the  final 
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ruin  of  Judah.  By  keeping  the  faith  he  had  sworn  to  the  Babylonian 
monarch,  Zedekiah  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  enjoyed  a  time  of 
tranquillity,  during  which  the  forces  of  his  little  kingdom  might  have 
recruited  themselves.  Jeremiah  and  some  clear-sighted  men  showed 
that  this  was  the  only  coarse  to  take  in  order  to  avoid  the  greatest 
misfortunes;  but  the  aristocralic  parly  was  far  from  approving  that 
prudent  policy,  aod  used  all  its  influence  with  Zedekiah  to  induce  him 
to  throw  off  the  Clialdiean  yoke,  by  contracting  alliances  with  the 
neighbouring  nations  and  with  Egypt.  This  advice  was  supported  by 
the  rash  counsels  which  the  exiles  in  Babylon  gave  in  all  their  letters  to 
Jerusalem,  the  effect  of  which  on  the  minds  of  the  priests  and  people 
Jeremiah  took  all  possible  pains  to  counteract. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  (595),  ambassadors  from 
the  kings  of  Edom,  Moab,  Ammon,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  came  to  Jerusalem, 
to  attempt  to  oi^;aniae  a  general  revolt  against  the  conimon  oppressor. 
Jeremiah,  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  these  conspiracies,  and  preaching 
by  act  as  well  as  by  word,  sent  to  each  of  the  ambassadors  a  yoke  of 
wood,  emblematical  of  the  Babylonian  servitude,  to  signify  to  them 
that  all  the  neighbouring  peoples  ought  patiently  to  bear  that  yoke  until 
the  destined  hour,  not  long  to  be  delayed,  should  arrive  to  break  the 
Babyloniaji  power.  He  showed  himself  in  fhe  courts  of  the  Temple, 
bearing  the  yoke  on  his  shoulders.  These  speeches  of  Jeremiah  di- 
verted Zedekiah  for  a  time  from  those  imprudent  projects ;  and  the  king 
himself  repaired  in  person  to  Babylon,  to  do  homage  to  his  suzerain, 
and  to  dispel  any  suspicion  which  might  have  arisen  as  to  his  fidelity. 

6.  But  Zedekiah  did  not  long  retain  the  peaceful  dispositions  with 
which  the  prophet  had  succeeded  in  inspiring  him.  Led  away  by  the 
false  policy  of  his  councillors,  which  all  the  prophets  since  Isaiah  had 
combated,  he  entered  into  n^otiations  with  Egypt,  where  Uahprahet 
— the  Hophra  of  the  Bible,  the  Apries  of  the  Greeks — then  reigned. 
Having  received  the  promise  of  help  from  him,  Zedekiah  thought 
himself  strong  enough  to  throw  off  the  Babylonian  yoke,  which  he  had 
borne  for  eight  years,  and  therefore  refused  his  tribute.  The  Chaldieans 
again  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Judah  in  590  B.C.,  and  occupied  the 
whole  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  strong  cities  of  Lachish  and 
Jerusalem,  which,  reckoning  on  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  Egyptian 
troops,  prepared  for  resistance.  The  siege  of  Jerusalem  commenced  in 
the  first  days  of  January,  589,  Jeremiah,  questioned  by  order  of  the 
king  by  Zephaniah  the  priest,  delivered  a  threatening  prophecy.  Fore- 
seeing that  the  city  would  be  forced  to  surrender  sooner  or  later,  he 
again  insisted  that  the  king  should  repair  his  fault  towards  Nebuchad- 
nezzar by  a  voluntary  submission,  giving  him  to  hope  that  in  that  case 
he  might  die  in  peace,  and  rest  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers ;  but  he 
was  ]iot  heeded.     To  increase  the  nuuiber  of  combatarits,  and  to  regain 
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the  affeclions  of  Ihe  people,  who  were  discontented  at  seeing  tlie  king 
subject  to  the  exclusive  influence  of  the  aristocracy,  Zedeliiali  bethought 
himself  of  the  provisions  of  the  Mosaic  law,  so  little  observed  during 
the  period  of  the  monarchy,  which  did  not  permit  a  Hebrew  to  lie 
detained  in  slavery  for  more  than  six  years;  he  ordered  these  regulations 
to  be  at  once  put  in  force,  and  released  all  Israelitiah  slaves. 

7.  At  this  time  the  Egyptian  troops  entered  Judrea  to  attack  the 
ChaldEeans,  who  raised  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  order  to  meet  them. 
Then  the  king  and  his  nobles,  believing  themselves  freed  from  all 
dai^er,  revoked  their  decision  relative  to  the  slaves,  and  wished  to 
reduce  again  to  slavery  those  who  had  already  been  released.  The 
indignation  of  Jeremiah  al  this  sight  knew  no  bounds.  "  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,"  said  he,  "Vebave  not  hearkened  unto  me  in  proclaiming 
liberty,  every  one  to  his  brother,  and  every  one  to  his  neighbour : 
behold,  I  will  proclaim  a  liberty  for  yoit,  sdlh  Ibe  Lord,  to  the  sword, 
to  the  pestilence,  and  to  the  famine ;  and  I  will  make  you  to  be  removed 
into  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  "  •  •  And  Zedekiah,  king  o( 
Judah,  and  his  princes,  will  I  give  into  the  hand  of  their  enemies,  and 
into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon's  army,  which  are  gone  up  from 
you.  Behold,  I  will  command,  aaith  the  I^rd,  and  will  cause  them  to 
return  to  this  city;  and  they  shall  'gh  "  '  d  k  '  d  b  m 
it  with  fire :  and  I  will  make  the  J      b  h       an 

inhabitant."  Qer.  xxxiv.  17,  siq. 

V^Tf     soon,    in   conformity  i     h     h      p  m    h    th 

Egyptians  retreated  almost  with         figh  mg        d  Kan 

commenced  the  siege  of  Jerusal  d  pres,  g  ea  er      g 

than  before.    Jeremiah  reiterated  h  p        es  d    pe    y 

that  none  should  save  their  lives  who  did  not  give  themseh  es  up  to  the 
Babylonians,  which  irritated  the  ofBcers  of  Zedekiah  to  the  highest 
d^ee,  as  it  induced  many  to  desert,  and  so  thinned  the  ranks  of  the 
defenders.  They  obtained  an  order  from  the  king  to  throw  the  prophet 
into  prison,  where  the  military  party  wished  to  have  him  put  to  death. 
Zedekiah  went  to  vidt  him  there,  and  Jeremiah  repeated  to  him  his 
counsels  of  submission,  which  the  king  well  knew  to  be  wise  cotmsels, 
but  dared  not  adopt,  for  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

8.  Whilst  provi^ons  remained  in  the  city,  the  inhabitants  heroically 
resisted  the  Chaldean  army.  The  tenth  year  of  the  rejgn  of  Zedekiah 
passed  away  before  the  besiegers  could  make  a  breach.  Many  houses 
were  demolished  to  fortify  the  walls  against  the  war  machines  of  the 
enemy,  the  approaches  of  which  became  more  formidal)le  every  day. 
But  at  last  the  defenders  of  Jerusalem,  whose  courage  had  not  yet  for 
an  instant  &iled,  succumbed  to  hunger  and  fatigue.  In  July,  588  B.C., 
provisions  were  entirely  exhausted  in  the  city,  and  resistance  was  no 
longer  possible.     One  night,  profiting  by  the  latigue  of  the  defenders. 
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the  Chaldeans,  without  much  difficulty,  penetrated  into  the  city  on  the 
north  side.  Zedekiah  fled  away  with  the  remains  of  his  troops  by  a 
postern  gate  giving  access  to  the  royal  gardens.  The  fiigitives  made 
towards  the  Jordan,  but  the  Babylonians  pursued  and  overtook  them  in 
(he  Plains  of  Jericho,  Zedekiah's  little  troop  disbanded,  and  the  nnfor- 
tunate  kmg  was  made  prisoner,  and  conducted  to  Nebuchadnezzar's 
head-qnaitcrs  at  Riblah,  on  the  territory  of  flamath.  Fearful  treat- 
ment awaited  him  ;  his  young  sons,  as  well  as  the  nobles  of  Judah  who 
had  encouraged  him  to  revolt,  were  killed  before  his  eyes,  and  he 
himself,  with  his  eyes  put  out,  was  loaded  with  chains  and  carried  to 
Babylon,  where  he  remained  in  a  dungeon  till  his  death. 

The  fate  of  Jerusalem  and  of  its  inhabitants  was  next  decided;  and 
on  enquiry  it  was  found  that  every  personage  of  importance  had  entered 
into  the  plot  against  the  authority  of  the  Babylonian  monarch.  A 
month  after  the  conquest,  Nebuzaradan,  captain  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
guards,  entered  Jerusalem.  By  his  orders  the  Temple,  the  king's 
palace,  and  all  the  principal  buildings  of  the  capital  of  Judah  were 
Set  on  fire-  Tn  a  few  days  the  magnificent  city  was  changed  into  a  heap 
of  ruins.  The  high  priest  Seraiah,  and  Zephaniah,  the  "second  priest," 
were  arrested  with  many  of  the  great  nobles  and  sixty  of  the  principal 

inhabitants,  a'         -        .        - 

The  majority 
country  and  i 
mmned  were 
only  832  persi 

9.  This  frij 
sad  tragedy  of 

confined  hims „  , .j,  j , „ ,  ^ , 

of  the  inhabitants  of  the  counhy  unmolested.  He  had  installed,  as 
chief  or  satrap  (nnder  the  surveillance  of  his  general,  Nebuzaradan, 
charged  with  maintainii^  for  a  time  the  military  occupation  of  the 
country),  not  a  Chald;ean  or  a  Syrian,  but  a  Hebrew,  named  Gedaliah, 
a  pious  man,  a  good  patriot,  beloved  and  esteemed  by  the  people.  He 
had  fixed  his  residence  at  Mizpeb,  where  Jeremiah,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  and  afterwards  released,  joined  him,  and  composed  his  sublime 
Lamentations  on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  installation  of 
Gedahah  as  governor,  by  re-assuring  people  as  to  Nebuchadnezzar's 
intentions,  had  caused  the  fugitives  to  re-assemb!e,  and  amongsl  them 
the  chief  captains  who  had  directed  the  defence  of  the  holy  city.  Order 
was  re-established,  agricultural  labours  again  commenced,  and  a  pro- 
visional worship  organised  in  the  ruins  of  the  Temple.  But  a  traitor  soon 
destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  last  remnant  of  Judah.  At  the  instigation 
of  Baalis,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  whose  traditional  hatred  could  not 
bear  to  see  a  compact  nucleus  of  Hebrew  nationality  still  subsisting,  a 
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personage  named  Ishmael,  of  the  race  of  David,  assassinated  Gedaliah ; 
and  as,  after  this  useless  crime;  he  could  hope  neither  to  succeed  to  his 
victim,  nor  to  maintain  himself  against  the  Chaldseans,  he  fled  to  the 
land  of  the  Ammonites. 

A  general  panic  followed  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  All  the  principal 
people  who  still  remained  in  the  land,  fearing  the  vengeance  of  the 
Babylonians,  emigrated  to  Egypt,  taking  with  them  by  force  Jeremiah, 
who  did  not  wish  to  leave  the  laud  of  Judah,  The  emigrants  esta- 
blished themselves  at  Tahpanhes,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Delta;  and 
some  years  after,  adding  a  new  crime  to  those  which  had  been  the  ruin 
of  the  Hebrews,  they  there  stoned  to  death  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  who 
attempted  to  stem  the  progress  of  Egyptian  idoiatry  among  them. 
Nebuiaradan,  as  a  punishment  for  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  transported 
to  Babylon  745  more  of  the  chief  inhabitants,  and  installed  numerous 
foreign  colonies  in  the  land  of  Judah.  From  this  moment  till  the 
return  of  Zembbabel,  under  Cyrus,  Judsea  ceased  to  have  the  least 
vestige  of  national  hfe,  and  obeyed  Chaldiean  governors  sent  from 
Babylon. 
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THE     EGYPTIANS 


CHAPTER   I. 


EGYPT—THE  NILE  AND  ITS  INUNDATIONS— THE 
KINGS  OF  THE  OLD  EMPIRE. 

Chiif  Autkoritks  for  the  Four  Chapters  m  (kt  History  of  Egypt.— 
Classkal  Wriio's  .■—The  fragmenis  of  the  Ztyuaslies  of  Manetho, 
inserted  in  Vol.  I.  of  Ftagmenia  Hisiorkerum  Grscorum.  Didot. — 
Herodotns,  Book  11.— Diodonis  Siculus,  Book  I.— The  Canon  of 
Eratosthenes,  preserved  by  Geo^  Syncellus,  the  Byzantine  Chroiio- 
loger. — Josephus,  Against  A fioH.     Book  1. 

Cellalums  of  original  Egyftiati  Texts ; — Young,  Hiero^yfkics,  Lon- 
don, 1823.— Burton,  Excrrfita  Hieroglfphica,  Cairo,  i^2%.—Ciism- 
poUion,  Monuments  de  FEgvptt  eC  at  la  Nubie,  Paris,  1833 — 4.;. — 
Sharpe,  EgyJ-tinH  Inseriptiofis  from  the  British  Museum,  London, 
'i'S?- — Leemans,  Monuments  Egyptiens  du  MusSe  d'Antiquith 
dcs  J^s  Bas  i  Zeyde,  Leyden,  1839 — 67, — Lepsius,  Auswahl 
der  tuishstigslen  Vrkundm  des  jSzyptiscken  Altcrtkums,  Ldpzig, 
l842.^Ungarelli,  Inttrp'datio  OlreHscoruTit  Urhis,  Rome,  1842. — 
Champollion,  Notices  descripUves,  Paris,  1844.— Prisse  d'Airennes, 
Monuments  Egyptiem,  Paris,  l^'].— Select  Papyri  of  tie  British 
Museum,  London,  1B44. — Lepsius,  DenkmSIer  aus  j^gyptat  und 
Mthiopim,  Berlin,  1850—1858. — Brngsch,  Recueil  de  Monuments 
Egypliens,l.eiaas,  1862. — MaUriaux paurseri-ir  &la  reconstruction  du 
CaHndrier  Egyptien,  Leipzig,  1864, — Dumichen,  Geograpkische 
Insekiiften  AltsgypHscber  Denkmiller,  Lapzig,  1864. — Kalender- 
ittsoknflen,  Ldpzig.  1S66. — Historisshe  Tnschrifien,  J^ipzig,  1867. — 
TempdinsckrifUa^tx^vg,  1867, — De  Rouge,  ABaaa  phetographique 
de  la  Mission  ^Egyple,  Paris,  1865.— Mariette,  Le  Seraphim  de 
Memphis  (In  course  of  publication). 

Modem  Works  on  Egyptology: — Champollion,  VEgypte  sous  les  Pha- 
raons,  Paris,  1814. — Lettres  &  M.  le  due  de  Blacas,  Paris,  1824. — 
Aperfu  des  risvltats  historiques  de  la  d&auverte  de  Falpkabet  hi^ro- 
glypkique,  Paris,  1827. — Lettres  Writes  d'Egypte,  Paris,  1833  (2  edit. 
1868).— Champollion  Figeac,  VEgypte  aneienne,  Paris,  184a— 
Ch.  Lenormant,  Eclaircissements  sur  le  Cercual  du  roi  Mycermus, 
Paris,  \%y,.—Musk  des  An^guitis  Egyftiennes,  Paris,  1841. — 
Bamcchi,  Discorsi  eritioi  sopra  la  cronologia  Egiiia,  Turin,  1844. — 
Bunsen,  M^ptens  Stelle  in  der  Weltsgescktchte,  G6ttin^en,  1845— 
1B57.  The  English  translation  of  this  work  enriched  with  the  large 
additions  due  lo  the  learned  researches  of  Dt,  Birch,  London,  1867, 
1868. — Branet  de  Presle,  Examen  critique  de  la  succession  des  dynasties 
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Egyptieanss,  Paris,  1850. — Lepsius,  Cbmm/logie  der  Mgyptir,  Berlin, 
1849. — Bri^e  cats  jEgypten  und  Jilhiopim,  Berlin,  \%12.—Ueber  die 
12'^  jEgvplisekt  JConigsdyimslie,  Berlin,  1853. — Kitdgsbuch  tier  Allen 
j^^plir,  Berlin,  iSjS.  The  numerous  and  admirable  Articles  by 
Dr.  Birch  in  the  .^reAa'it^ii,  and  Transactloas  of  the  Royal  Society  af 
Literature. — De  Roug^,  Exaiaea  eritigus  de  Foiesroge  de  M.  Buiisen, 
Paris,  1S47. — Minairi  svr  I'itiscrifition  du  tombeetu  dAhials,  Paris, 
1851. — Mimdresur  la  Statuette  Naophoredu  Vatican,  Paris,  1851. — 
Le  Po'iiae  de  Peateuar,  Paris,  1856. — Etudes  sur  unesSle  de  la  Biblio- 
tkique  impSriale,  Paris,  1858. — Notice  de  quelqaes  texles  puilit's  par 
M.  Greene,  Paris,  1856.— SW^  sur  di-eers  Monuments  du  rigue  de 
Toulaiis  III.,  Paris,  \^\.—Mimoires  sur  ks  Monuments  des  six 
fremOrei  dynasties,  Paris,  1866. — Notice  des  Monuments  Egyptiensdu 
Musie  du  Louvre. — Biot,  Sec/ierches  de  quelqaes  dates  ahsdues  sur  Its 
Monuments  Egyptiens,  Paris,  1853 — Sur  un  ccUendrier  ctstronotaique, 
Paris,  1852. — Brusch,  Geagraphiscke  tnichrifim  AltagypUscher  Denk- 
mdler,  Leipzig,  1857 — js6o. — Histoire  d'Egypte,  Leipag,  1859. — 
Diimichen,  Bau-Urkande  dsr  Timpelanlagea  von  Dmdera,  Leipzig, 
1865. — Marriette,  Renseignmiitts  sur  les  soixonte  quatre  Apis  Irou^ 
au  Serapeum,  Paris,  1855, — NoHce  du  Musk  de  Boalac,  Cairo,  1862, 
— Abr^  de  VMstoiie  d'Egypte,  Paris,  1867. — Deieription  du  pare 
^plien  d  fExpoiition  Universelle,  Paris,  1867. — Chabas,  Inscriptiott 
hislarique  du  rigne  de  Stii  f,  Paris,  1856, — Melanges  Egyptologiques, 
Chalons-snr-Sa5ne,  1863. — Les  Papyrus  iiiratiquei  de  Berlin,  Cha- 
lons-sur-Sa&ne,  if^^.^Les  Inscriptions  des  Mines  d' Or,  Chalons-sur- 
Saiine,  1862. — Voyage  d'un  Egvptien  en  Syrie,  Phiiticie,  Palestine, 
Chalons-sut-Sa&ne,  1867.— Th.  Deveria,  Le  Papyrus  yudiciaire  de 
Turin,  Paris,  1866.— F.  Lenormant,  L'Antiguili  A  I'Exposition 
Universelle.  L'Fgyple,  Paris,  1867. — A  large  number  of  Articles  on 
F^yptian  Antiquities  published  in  the  Revue  Arehiohgique  by  M.  de 
Rougfi,  Dr.  Birch,  M.  Mariette,  and  M.  Deveria.  The  Journal  de 
litrguistigue  et  d' Arcklologie  Egypliennes,  edited  at  Berlin  by  Dr. 
Brugsch  and  M.  Lepsins. 

Section  I.— Physical  Geogeaphv  or   Egypt— The  Nile — 

1.  Egypt  is  a  long  narrow  tract  of  country,  stretching  from  south  to 
north,  occupying  the  north-east  angle  of  Africa,  or,  as  the  ancients 
called  it,  Lybia,  where  it  is  joined  to  Asia  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 
Egypt  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  the 
Isthmus  and  by  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  south  by  Nubia,  which  couotry  (he 
Nile  traverses  before  it  enters  Egypt  at  the  Cataracts  of  Syene,  and 
lastly,  on  the  west,  by  deserts  containing  a  few  scattered  oases,  or  habit- 
able spots,  fertilised  by  fountains.  The  desert  eslends  almost  to  the 
sea  on  the  north-east  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  along  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea. 

But,  moreover,  much  of  the  interior  of  Egypt  itself  is  desert.  Every 
part  not  watered  by  the  annual  inundations  of  the  Nile  is  uninhabitable, 
and  produces  neither  com,  nor  vegetables,  nor  trees,  nor  even  grass  :  no 
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water  is  found  there ;  the  very  utmost  being  here  and  there  a  well,  more 
or  less  likely  to  be  found  diy,  under  a  constantly  burning  atmosphere. 
In  Upper,  or  Southern,  Egypt  r^n  is  a  phenomenon  extremely  rare,  and 
the  whole  soil  is  sand  or  rock,  except  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  a  valley 
which,  as  far  as  the  place  where  the  river  bifurcates— that  is,  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  length  of  %ypt— has  not  a  latter  mean  mdth  than 
four  or  five  leagues,  and  in  some  places  far  less. 

Herodotus  was  then  quite  right  in  saying,  "  All  Egypt  is  the  gift  of  the 
Nile"  (Her.  ii.  5).  If  the  course  of  the  Nile  were  diverted,  nothing 
would  hrtak  ihe  arid  uniformity  of  the  desert.  If  the  Upper  Nile  were 
intercepted,  Egypt  would  be  aiuiihilated.  This  idea  did  occur  to  an 
emperor  of  Abyssinia  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in  later 
times  also  to  Ibe  Portuguese  Albuquerque.  In  fact,  the  Nile  throughout 
the  whole  ot  its  lower  em  ul  an  receiving 

no  affluenl,   and,   un         al  ng    nstead  of 

increasing  as  it  advances,  m       ed  g  canals, 

and  there  is  nothing  t     es  es 

2.  Neatly  the  who  N  va  co  fined  be  een  two 
mountain  chains,  cal  th  an  th  Lybian. 
These  moimtains,  espe  th  h,  ch  ea  other  so 
as  almost  to  form  acti  Th  call  um,  how- 
ever, to  the  west  of  th  N  Egyp  di  nee  from 
the  site  of  Memphis  an  Here 
Egypt,  which  north  ra  m  al  ens  very 
considerably.  A  ht  ro  t  capital 
of  Egypt,  situated  not  m  ru  mp  N  e  divides 
into  two  branches — on  R  runs  es  an  he  other, 
that  of  Damietta,  nort  an  as  h  rmer  times 
called  the  "  Bolbitine  "  and  "  Phalnilic,"  or  "  Bucolic,"  mouths.  But 
the  andents  mention  also  five  others  that  have  since  been  filled  up,  or  at 
any  rate  have  become  useless  for  navigation.  They  were— ist,  the 
Canopic,  west  of  the  Bolbitine,  of  which  it  was  a  branch ;  Herodotus 
thonght  that  it  was  the  ancient  bed  of  a  canal,  and  that  the  Bolbitine 
mouth  was  artificial ;  znd,  the  Sebennytic,  running  west  of  the 
Phatnitic;  3rd,  the  Mendesian ;  4th,  the  Tanitic,  which  detached 
itself  eastward  from  the  same  branch;  and  finally,  the  Pelusiac,  the 

the  Tanitic.  These  five  channels  were  named  from  cities  situated  near 
their  mouths.  A  great  number  of  small  canals  intersected  the  interior 
of  Lower  Egypt,  but  the  ground  there  being  anjfhing  but  solid,  and  much 
disturbed  by  the  inundations,  the  natural  or  artificial  watercourses  have 
much  changed  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  are  sdll  frequently  chanpng. 

3.  Near  the  sea,  the  Nile  forms  many  great  lagoons,  enclosed  by 
tongues  of  earth  or  sand,  and  communicating  with  the  Mediterranean 
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by  breaches  in  the  banks.  The  chief  are  Lake  Menzaleh  to  the  east, 
which  does  not  seem  very  ancient,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tanitic  and 
Mendesian  branches  ;  Lake  Boorlos,  containing  the  ancient  Lake  Bonto, 
in  the  centre  of  the  coast,  and  opening  to  the  sea  by  the  remains  of  the 
Sebennytic  branch ;  and  finally  to  the  west,  near  the  famous  city  of 
Alexandria,  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  in  a  place  already 
inhabited  and  called  Racotis,  the  Lake  Mareotls  of  the  ancients.  The 
space  contained  between  the  most  distant  branches  of  the  river  is  called 
the  Delta,  on  account  of  its  almost  triangular  shape  resembling  that  of 
the  Greek  letter  Delta, 

4.  Each  year  in  the  summer  solstice,  that  is,  towards  the  end  of  June, 
the  Nile  commences  to  rise;  its  waters  soon  arrive  at  the  height  of,  and 
overflow,  its  banks,  and  then  spread  suddenly  over  the  whole  valley  which 
is  in  most  parts  lower  than  the  river  banks.  An  artificial  system  of  irriga- 
tion has  also  been  contrived  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  inundation  to  the 
soil  beyond  its  natural  limits.  By  the  end  of  September  the  waters 
attain  their  greatest  height,  at  which  they  remain  only  a  few  days,  and 
then  commence  falling,  and  by  the  month  of  December  have  returned 
to  their  original  level.  Sowing  commences,  and  continues  as  the  waters 
fall,  that  is  from  the  the  b^inning  of  October  in  Upper  Egypt,  and 
fifteen  days  later  in  the  Delta;  the  fall  as  well  as  the  rise  of  the  water  is 
later  the  lower  we  go  down  the  course  of  the  river.  Harvest  time  is  in 
March  ;  all  agricultural  operations  are  easy  in  a  land  so  fertile  and  well 
prepared.  During  the  overflow  of  the  river,  the  inhabitants,  shut  up  in 
their  towns  and  villages  built  on  natural  or  artificial  elevadons,  and  con- 
verted into  islands  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  lake,  await  with  anxiety  the 
moment  when  they  can  estimate  the  height  of  the  year's  inundation,  for 
on  that  depends  the  abundance  of  the  harvest. 

This  wonderfiil  river,  that  leaves  its  bed  at  fixed  periods  to  fertilise 
the  ground,  much  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  ancients,  who  did 
not  know  that  all  rivers  rising  in  or  flowing  through  the  torrid  zone 
present  similar  phenomena.  They  had  recourse  to  a  thousand  absurd 
speculations  to  account  for  this  periodical  rise,  which  may  be  found  in 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Sieulus.  The  tnte  cause  of  the  inundation,  as 
some  ancient  get^aphers,  such  as  Eratosthenes  and  Agatharddes, 
suspected,  is  the  periodical  rainy  season  inundating  Upper  Abyssinia, 
where  the  Nile  takes  its  rise. 


Section  II.— Phincipal  Sources  of  the  Histokv  ok  Egypt. 
I.  For  a  very  long  time,  to  write  the  history  of  Egypt  was  but  to 
repeat  the  tales  of  Greek  authors,  as  no  one  had  penetrated  the  deep 
mystery  of  the  writing  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  And  the  accounts 
these  Greeks  have  given  of  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  of  its  annals, 
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in  no  way  agree  with  esidi  other.  In  the  midst  of  their  contradictions, 
it  has  seemed  that  we  ought  in  preference  to  give  credit  to  the  facts 
stated  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Slculus.  The  position  of  the  his- 
torian has  now,  however,  been  completely  changed  by  the  invaluable 
discovery  of  Champollion,  who  has  enabled  us  to  read  with  certainty 
hieroglyphics  that  had  for  centuries  been  an  insoluble  problem.  We 
turn  now  to  the  writings  of  the  Egyptians  themselves — to  their  monu- 
ments! inscriptions,  to  their  papyri — and  ask  them  to  reveal  to  us  the 
annals  of  this  ancient  land.  Since  history  has  possessed  the  original 
documents  of  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  authority  of  these  two  classical 
writers,  once  almost  exclusively  followed  as  guides,  has  been  entirely 
destroyed.  Herodotus  was  a  traveller  of  great  truthfulness,  who  re- 
counts with  charming  simplicity  and  also  rare  intelligence  all  that  he 
himself  saw.  With  respect  to  the  description  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Egyptians  which  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes,  his  book  is 
exceedingly  valuable,  and  every  day  monuments  are  brot^ht  to  light  to 
confirm  his  testimony.  But  in  all  that  is  historical,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  language  of  Egypt,  he  could  not  refer  directly  to  authorities,  and 
was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  stories  of  his  guides,  and  of  the 
priests  of  the  temples  that  he  visited.  So  he  does  not  really  attempt, 
and  this  he  is  himself  the  first  to  admit,  even  a  complete  and  fijll  essay 
on  the  history  of  the  Pharaonic  dynasties,  but  simply  a  series  of 
"guide-book  "stories  relating  to  a  few  of  those  kings.  These  anecdotes, 
too,  do  not  follow  each  other  in  real  cluronolc^ical  order ;  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  ingenious  Halicamessian  traveller  has  disarranged  his  sheets 
of  notes  taken  at  Memphis  oh  the  subject,  and  has,  as  a  result,  inverted 
epochs  in  a  way  otherwise  inexplicable.  As  for  the  work  of  Diodoms 
Siculus,  most  valuable  on  the  subject  of  manners  and  customs  which 
he  saw  for  himself,  it  is,  as  history,  merely  a  comfalation  of  facts  gathered 
on  all  sides,  and  arranged  without  regard  to  order.  His  stories  on  the 
annals  of  Egypt  have  really  no  value ;  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  we 
find  among  his  anecdotes  a  few  only  of  really  Egyptian  origin,  such  as 
we  find  in  greater  number  in  Herodotus,  Of  all  the  Greek  writers  who 
have  treated  of  the  history  of  the  Pharaohs,  there  is  only  one  whose 
testimony  has,  since  the  dedphering  of  the  hieroglyphics,  .preserved 
any  great  value— a  value  which  increases  the  more  it  is  compared  with 
the  original  monuments ;  we  speak  of  Manetho.  Once  he  was  treated 
with  contempt ;  his  veracity  was  disputed ;  the  long  series  of  dynasties 
he  unfolds  to  our  view  was  regarded  as  fabulous.  Now,  all  that  remains 
of  his  work  is  the  first  of  all  authorities  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
ancient  history  of  Egypt. 

2.  Manetho,  a  priest  of  the  town  of  Sebennytus,  in  the  Delta,  wrote 
n  Greek,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  a  history  of  Egypt, 
founded  on  the  official  archives  preserved  in  the  temples.     Like  many 
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other  books  of  antiquity,  this  history  lias  been  lost ;  we  possess  now  a 
few  fragments  only,  with  the  list  of  all  the  kings  placed  by  Manetho  at 
the  end  of  his  work — a  list  happily  preserved  in  the  writings  of  some 
chronologers  of  the  Christian  epoch.  This  list  divides  into  dynasties, 
or  royal  femilies,  all  the  kings  who  reigned  successively  in  Egypt  down 
to  the  time  of  Alexander.  For  the  greater  number  of  dynasties 
Manetho  records  the  names  of  the  kings,  the  length  of  each  reign,  and 
the  duration  of  the  dynasty ;  for  the  others,  and  the  fewer  number,  he 
contents  himself  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  origin  of  the  royal  fiunily, 
the  number  of  its  kings,  and  the  years  during  which  the  family  reigned. 
We  cannot  here  give  the  complete  lists,  in  which,  moreover,  the 
names  of  the  kings  have  frequently  been  so  altered  by  Greek  copyists, 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  Egyptian  language,  that  they  can  be  restored 
only  by  the  direct  study  of  Egyptian  monuments.  But  we  give  an  abstract 
of  its  chief  features  in  the  following  table;  — 


Djn^tr. 

Seat 

M^e.nN... 

D>.=,io„. 

Dstc, 

ij- 

This      .     .     . 

Harabat  el  Madfouneh 

253  years 
302     „ 

5004 
4751 

'iv 

Memphis  .     . 

Mit-Rahineh.     .    .     . 

184  ;; 

4449 
423s 

248  „ 

3951 

VI. 

Gezyret  Essouan.    .    . 

203  ,. 

3703 

vViL 

Memphis  .    . 

Mit-Rahinneh     .     .    . 

70  days 
143  years 

3SOO 
3500 

Heradeopohs 

Ahnasei'Medineh  .     , 

109     .. 

335S 

'85     „ 

3249 

£■ 

Thebes      .    . 

Medinet*Abu.     .     .     1 
1 

213    ,. 
453    ,. 

3064 
2851 

Xoi's     .    .     . 

Sakha" 

184    „ 

3398 

xvu 

(Shepherds)  . 

San 1 

S"l     ,' 

2214 

€i: 

Thebes      .    . 

Medinct  Abu,     .    .     . 

241     „ 

ilt  :; 

'703 

'4^ 

Tai^is   .    .    . 

San 

130   .. 

Bubastis   .    . 

Tel  Basta 

Tanis    .     .     . 

San 

Sais.     .     .     . 

Sa  el  Hagar   .... 

6    ■, 

711 

(Ethiopian)    . 

so    ,. 

71s 

Sais.    .    .    . 

SaelHagar   .... 

138    „ 

66s 

(Persians).    . 

527 

Sais.     .    .    . 

Sa  el  Hagar   .... 

7    .- 

406 

Mend^     .    . 

Ashmbun 

399 

XXX. 

Sebennytus    . 

Se'meiiood 

38 ;; 

u 

(Persians).     - 

8    „ 
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3.  "  Every  one  must  be  struck  with  the  enormous  total  of  years  to 
which  the  duration  of  the  dynasties  of  Manetho  amounts.  The  lists  of 
the  Egyptian  priest,  in  fact,  carry  us  back  to  times  which  are  mythical 
among  all  other  people,  but  which  are  in  Egypt  certainly  already 

"  Embarrassed  by  this  feet,  and,  moreover,  unable  in  anyway  to  cast 
a.  doubt  on  the  authenticity  and  veracity  of  Maiietho,  some  modern 
authors  have  supposed  that  Egypt  had  been  at  some  periods  of  its 
history  divided  into  more  than  one  kingdom,  and  that  Manetho  had 
represented,  as  successive,  dynasties  which  were  really  contemforanieus. 
According  to  them,  the  fifth  dynasty,  for  example,  was  reigning  at 
Elephantine  at  the  same  time  that  the  sixth  was  enthroned  at  Memphis. 
The  convenience  of  this  system,  for  certain  combinations  fixed  at  leisure 
and  in  view  of  preconceived  das  eed  be  pointed  out.  By  recon- 
dling  some  dates  and  corr  g  h  rs  may,  by  an  mgeni  >us  and 
even  sdentillc  arrangem  n         d  nas  nlract  almost  as  we  wish 

the  length  of  the  hsts  0    1    n    h  hu=  that,  where  »e  in  the 

preceding  table  place  the     and  h    Egjptnn  monarthj  in  the 

year  5004  before  our  era      th  h  rs       ch  as  Baron  Bunsen,  place 

the  same  event  only  as  far  b    k  at,  h  3623 

"  On  which  side  lies  the  truth?  The  larger  the  amount  of  study 
given  to  the  subject,  the  greater  is  the  difficulty  of  answering  The 
greatest  of  all  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  estabhshmg  a  regular  Egyptian 
chronology  is  the  fact  that  the  Egyptians  themselves  never  had  any 
chronology  at  ali.  The  ase  of  a  fixed  era  was  unknown,  and  it  has  not 
yet  been  proved  that  they  had  any  other  recfconmg  than  the  years  of  the 
reigning  monarch.  Now  these  years  themselves  had  no  fixed  starting 
point,  for  sometimes  they  began  from  the  commencement  of  the  year  in 
which  the  preceding  king  died,  and  sometimes  from  the  day  of  the  coro- 
nation of  the  king.  However  ptedse  these  calculations  may  appear  to 
be,  modem  science  must  always  fail  in  its  attempts  to  restore  what  the 
Egyptians  never  possessed.  In  the  midst  of  these  doubts,  the  course 
which  seems  the  most  prudent  and  scientific,  the  least  likely  to  be  a 
departure  fi\>m  truth,  is  to  accept  as  they  stand  the  lists  of  Manetho. 
It  vi-ould  cert^nly  be  contrary  to  established  facts  to  pretend  that  from 
the  days  of  Menes  to  the  Greek  conquest  Egypt  always  formed  one 
united  kingdom;  and  it  is  possible  that  unexpected  discoveries  may  one 
day  prove  that  throughout  nearly  the  whole  duration  of  this  vast  empire 
there  were  even  more  collateral  dynasties  than  the  partisans  of  that 
system  now  contend  for.  But  everything  shows  us  that  the  work  of 
elimination  has  been  already  performed  on  the  Usts  of  Manetho,  in  the 
state  in  which  they  have  reached  us.  If  in  fact  these  lists  contained  the 
collateral  dynasties  we  should  lind  in  them,  either  before  ot  after  the 
twenty-first,  the  dynasty  of  high  priests  who  reigned  at  Thebes  whilst 
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the  twenty-first  occupied  Tanis !  in  the  same  way  we  should  have  to 
count,  either  before  or  after  the  twenty-lhird,  the  seven  or  eight  inde- 
pendent kings  who  were  contemporary  with  it,  and  who,  if  Manetho  had 
not  rejected  them,  would  have  added  as  many  successive  royal  familiea 
to  the  lists  of  the  Egyptian  priest ;  the  dodecarchy  would  have  counted 
for  one  at  least  between  the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth  dynasties,  and 
finally  the  Thel>an  kings,  rivals  of  the  shepherds,  would  have  taken  rank 
before  or  after  the  seventeenth. 

' '  There  were,  therefore,  incontestably  contemporaneous  dynasties  in 
Egypt ;  but  Manetho  has  thrown  them  out  and  admitted  those  only 
whom  he  regarded  as  legitimate,  and  his  lists  contain  no  oltiers.  If  it 
were  not  so,  it  would  not  be  thirty-one  dynasties  that  we  should  have  (o 
reckon,  in  the  list  of  royal  families  previous  to  Alexander,  but  probably 
nearer  sUty. 

"The  scholars  who  have  attempted  to  compress  the  dates  given  by 
Manetho  have  never  yet  been  able  to  produce  one  single  monument  to 
prove  that  two  dynasties  named  in  his  lists  as  successive  were  contem- 
porary. On  the  contrary,  there  are  superabundant  monumental  proofs, 
collected  by  very  many  Egyptologers,  to  convince  us  that  all  the  royal 
races  enumerated  by  the  Sebennytic  priest  occupied  the  throne  in 
succession. " — M  aei  ette  . 

4,  There  is  in  fact  no  country  the  history  of  which  can  be  written  on 
the  testimony  of  so  many  original  documents  as  that  of  Egypt.  Egyp- 
tian monuments  are  found  not  only  in  Egypt  itself,  but  in  Nubia,  in 
Soudan,  and  even  in  Syria.  To  thii  seiies,  already  very  numerous,  we 
may  add  the  large  number  of  antiqmties  that  for  the  last  fifty  years  have 
been  placed  in  the  Museums  of  all  lai^e  capitals,  and  among  which  the 
Museum  of  Cairo  holds  one  of  the  first  places  thanks  to  the  energetic 
researches  of  M.  Mariette.  The  histoncal  monuments  of  Egypt  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  belonging  to  history  generally,  and 
those  peculiar  to  one  particular  dynast> ,  the  history  of  which  they  tell, 
and  serve  as  proofs  of  its  existence. 

We  shall  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  most  important  monuments 
that  throw  light  on  the  general  history  of  ancient  Egypt. 

5.  "  The  first  is  a  papyrus  preserved  in  the  Turin  Museum,  purchased 
from  M.  Drovetti,  consul-general  of  France.  If  this  papyrus  were  entire, 
the  science  of  Egyptian  antiquities  could  not  possess  a  more  valuable 
document.  It  contains  a  list  of  all  the  mythical  or  historical  personages 
■who  were  believed  to  have  reigned  in  Egypt,  from  fabulous  times  down 
to  a  period  we  cannot  ascertain,  because  the  end  of  the  papyrus  is 
wanting.  Compiled  under  Ramses  II.  (nineteenth  dynasty),  that  is,  in 
the  most  flourishing  epoch  of  the  history  of  Egypt,  this  list  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  an  official  document,  and  gives  us  the  more  valuable 
assistance,  as  the  name  of  each  king  is  followed  by  the  duration  of  his 
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reign,  and  eadi  dynasty  by  the  total  number  of  years  during  whieli  il 
governed  Egypt.  Unlbrtunately  this  inestimable  treasnre  exists  only  in 
very  small  pieces  (164  in  number),  which  it  is  often  impossible  to  join 
correctly. 

5.  "A  most  valuable  monument  has  been  brought  from  the  Temple  of 
Kamak  and  deposited,  in  the  Imperial  Libraiy  at  Paris.  This  is  a  small 
chamber  on  tbe  walls  of  which  Thothmes  III.  (dghteenth  dynasty)  Is 
represented  making  offerings  before  the  images  of  sixty-one  of  his  pre- 
decessors ;  it  is  called  the  '  Hall  of  the  Ancestors. '  *  Here  we  have  no 
longer  to  deal  with  a  regular  and  uniiitermpted  series;  Thothmes  III. 
has  made  a  choice  among  his  predecessors,  and  to  those  of  his  choice 
alone  he  makes  his  offerings.  At  first  sight,  then,  the  *  Hall  of  the 
Ancestors '  cannot  be  treated  as  an  extract  from  the  royal  lists  of  Egypt. 
The  compiler,  actuated  by  motives  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  has 
taken  here  and  there  the  names  of  some  kings,  sometimes  accepting  an 
entire  dynasty,  sometimes  passing  over  long  periods.  It  must  be  ob- 
served also  that  the  artist  charged  with  the  esecution  of  the  Hall  con- 
ceived the  plan  from  a  decorative  point  of  view,  withont  concerning 
himself  to  give  everywhere  a  strictly  chronolt^cal  order  to  the  figures 
he  introduced.  Lastly,  unfortunate  mutilations  (twelve  royal  names  are 
missing)  have  taken  fi\jm  the  record  preserved  at  Paris  a  part  of  its 
Importance.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  '  Hall  of  Ancestors'  has  not 
afforded  to  science  all  the  help  that  might  have  been  expected  from  it. 
It  has,  however,  assisted  to  define  more  precisely  than  any  other  list  the 
names  borne  by  the  kings  of  the  thirteenth  dynasty. 

7.  "  There  is  another  choice  of  the  same  kind,  made  also  under  the 
nspiratioD  of  motives  beyond  our  knowledge,  offered  us  by  the  '  Tablet 
of  Abydos,'  fomid  in  the  ruins  of  that  celebrated  city,  and  preserved  in 
the  British  Mnseura.  In  this  case  it  is  Ramses  II.  who  pays  homage 
to  his  ancestois.  There  were  originally  fifty  names,  but  only  thirty, 
more  or  less  complete,  now  remain.  This  deplorably  matilated  state 
deprived  the  '  Tablet  of  Abydos  '  of  nearly  all  its  real  historical  value, 
till  M.  Mariette  discovered  quite  recently,  in  another  temple  of  the  same 
dty,  another  copy  much  more  perfect,  and  which  supplies  nearly  all  the 
vacancies  in  the  first,  dated  in  the  reign  of  Seti  I.,  father  and  prede- 
cessor of  Ramses  II.  This  'Second  Tablet  of  Abydos'  fiimishes  a 
list  of  the  kings  of  the  £rst  six  dynasties  almost  as  complete  as 
Manetho's  Ust,  which  it  entirely  coiToboiates.  It  also  shows  that  the 
royal  names  found  on  the  mntUated  monument  preserved  in  London, 
hitherto  defying  classification,  must  henceforth  serve  to  bridge 
over  part  of  the  monumental  gulf  between  the  sixth  and  eleventh 
dynasties. 

*  Frequently  called  also  the  "Tablet  of  Tuthmosis." 
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8.  "  The  testimony  of  the  '  Second  Tablet  of  Abydos,'  as  regards  the 
primitive  dynasties,  is  confirmed  by  the  '  Tablet  of  Sakkarah,'  (dis- 
covered also  by  M.  Marietfe,  and  now  deposited  in  the  Museum  of 
Cairo.)  This  monument  is  not,  like  the  others,  of  royal  origin.  It  was 
found  in  the  tomb  of  a  simple  priest  who  lived  under  Ramses  II., 
ind  was  called  Tunar-i ;  according  to  the  faith  of  the  Egyptians,  one  of 
the  good  things  reserved  for  the  dead  who  had  merited  eternal  life  was 
to  be  admitted  to  the  society  of  kings,  Tunar-i  is  represented  as 
entenng  the  august  assembly ;  iifty-eight  kings  are  there  present,  those 
no  doubt  whose  memories  were  most  honoured  at  Memphis.  The 
selection  is  similar  lo  that  of  the  Tablet  of  Abydos.  There  are,  never- 
theless, some  interesting  differences.  Once  or  twice  a  king  omitted  in 
one  list  IS  registered  in  (he  other,  even  sometimes  of  two  princes,  whose 
reigns  were  ineontestably  simultaneous,  one  figures  at  Sakkarah  and  the 
other  at  Abydos.  Thus,  in  the  time  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  among 
the  competitors  who  are  represented  in  the  Egyptian  annals,  we  cajmot 
positively  pronounce  as  to  which  were  at  the  time  conadered  Intimate 
Eovere^ns,  and  the  hst  varies  according  to  the  locality,  and  no  doubt  to 
the  limits  within  which  they  exercised  authority." — Mariette. 

9.  As  for  documents  relating  only  to  the  history  of  one  dynasty  or  one 
reign,  they  are  so  immensely  numerous  that  it  is  easy  lo  see  how  im- 
possible it  is  for  us  to  attempt  even  theii  enumeration.  Moreover,  we 
shall  naturally  be  led  to  mention  the  most  important  in  the  course  of  our 
narrative.  They  are  of  two  sorts,  manuscripts  on  papyrus,  poems  on 
the  exploits  of  the  kings,  literary  compositions,  correspondence  or 
registers  of  accounts  of  the  public  administration,  and  monumental 
inscriptions.  These  last  must  be  again  divided  into  two  principal  heads, 
public  and  private  monuments.  The  offiaal  inscriptions  engraved  on  de- 
tached steles  or  on  the  Temple  walls,  often  accompanied  by  great  coloured 
bas-reliefs,  relate  especially  striking  events  and  military  exploits  ;  there 
are  some  really  long  poems,  relating  quite  in  Biblical  style  the  events  of 
several  campaigns  even  to  their  smallest  details.  The  private  inscrip- 
tions open  to  us  the  internal  life  of  Egyptian  sodety,  and  initiate  us  into 
all  the  machinery  of  its  ot^anisation  :  they  furnish  also  the  most  solid 
and  valuable  basis  for  chronology,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  epitaphs 
relating  that  a  person  was  born  on  a  certain  day  of  one  month  in  some 
particular  year  of  some  other  person's  life,  and  that  he  lived  so  many 
years,  months  and  days. 


Section  III, — Foundation   of  the  Mo.varchy — First 

Dynasties. 

I.  As  K-e  have  already  said  in  the  First  Book  of  our  Manual,  in  speak- 

g  of  the  ethnographical  table  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  the  Egyptians 
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were  a  branch  of  the  race  of  Ham.  They  came  from  Asia  through  the 
desert  of  Syria  to  settle  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  This  is  a  feet  dearly 
established  by  science,  and  entirely  confirms  the  statements  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis.  As  for  the  opinion  once  generally  admitted,  that  the 
Egyptians  belonged  to  an  African  race  whose  first  centre  of  civilisation 
was  at  Meroe,  and  who  had  gradually  descended  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
to  the  Sea,  it  cannot  now  be  sustained.  We  know,  in  fiict,  from  the 
monuments,  that  the  most  ancient  centre  of  Egyptian  civilisation  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis,in  Lower  and  Central  Egypt,  before  even 
the  foundation  of  Thebes;  and  we  can  follow  the  gradual  march  of 
culture,  ascending  the  Nile  towards  Ethiopia,  in  a  way  exactly  the 
reverse  of  what  has  hitherto  been  supposed. 

All  remembrance  of  the  early  days  of  the  residence  of  the  sons  of 
Mizraim,  in  the  laud  where  they  setUed,  is  lost  in  the  mist  of  mythical 
traditions.  This  epoch  Manetho  fills  with  the  fabulous  dynasties  of 
"  Gods,  Heroes  and  Manes,"  and  the  hieroglyphic  insciiptions  frequently 
call  it  the  times  of  Hor  Shesu— that  is,  "  Servants  of  Horns,"  the 
national  deify  and  special  guardian  of  the  Egyptian  people.  Did  they 
arrive  in  this  knd  with  a  dvilisation  already  developed  during  their  stay 
in  Asia,  and  closely  resembling  that  of  the  early  Cushites  of  Babylonia, 
of  the  empu-e  of  Nimrod?  Or,  having  emigrated  in  a  state  of  barbarism, 
was  that  civilisation  developed  by  their  own  exertions,  uninfluenced  by 
other  nations!"  These  are  questions  science  will  probably  never  be  able 
to  answer,  and  which  will  always  remain  an  open  field  for  speculation. 

What  alone  seems  evident  is,  that  the  population  of  Egypt  was  at 
first  composed  of  distinct  tribes,  who,  although  of  the  same  origin,  had 
each  a  separate  existence.  The  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  mentions  four 
of  them,  each  represented  by  a  son  of  Miiraim.  These  are  first  the 
"  Ludim,"  the  true  and  dominant  E^jyplian  race,  called  in  their  language 
Rut  or  Lut— that  is,  "men"/ar  excellence.  Next  the  Pathrusim,  or 
people  of  the  southern  country— that  is,  of  the  Thebaid,  in  Egyptian 
P-to-res.  The  Naphtuhim,  or  people  of  Memphis,  the  sacerdotal 
name  of  which  was  Na  Phtah,  the  "  Part  of  Phtah,"  and  lastly  the 
Annamim,  the  Anu  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  who  seem  originally  to 
have  been  dispersed  throughout  the  whole  Nile  valley,  and  who  have 
left  traces  of  their  name  in  the  cities  of  Heliopolis  (in  Egyptian  An), 
Tentyris  or  Denderah  (also  sometimes  called  An),  and  Hermonthis 
(An-res,  southern  An);  a  branch  of  this  race  maintained  for  a  long  lime 
a  separate  existence  in  a  part  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  But  Egyptian 
history  only  really  begins  from  the  time  when  these  different  peoples 
were  welded  into  one  under  a  single  sceptre,  when  a  piuely  political 
ht^difary  power,  strongly  marked  by  military  character,  replaced  the 
theocratic  authority,  by  which  till  then  the  various  tribes  had  been 
governed. 
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2.  The  author  of  this  revolution  belonged  originally  to  the  city  of 
This  (in  E^ptian  Teni),  called  in  later  limes  Abydos,  in  Central  E^l. 
Herodotus  says  (Her.  ii.  99),  "The  Priests  said  (bat  Menes  was  the 
first  king  of  Egypt,  and  that  it  was  he  who  raised  the  dyke  which  pro- 
tects Memphis  from  the  inmidations  of  the  Nile.  Before  his  lime  the 
river  tlowed  entirely  along  the  sandy  range  of  hills  which  skirts  Egypt 
on  the  side  of  Lybia.  He,  however,  by  banking  up  the  river  at  the 
bend  which  it  forms,  about  a  hundred  furlongs  south  of  Memphis,  laid 
the  ancient  channel  dry,  while  he  dug  a  new  course  for  the  stream  half- 
way between  the  two  lines  of  hills.  *  *  Having  thus,  by  turning  the 
river,  made  the  tract  where  it  used  to  run  dry  land,  he  proceeded  in  the 
first  place  to  build  the  city  now  called  Memphis,  *  *  he  also  built 
the  temple  of  Vulcan  (Phtah)  which  stands  within  the  dty,  a  vast 
edifice,  very  worthy  of  mention,"  All  classical  authors  who  have 
written  about  Egypt  mention  the  name  of  Menes,  and  the  monuments 
contirm  their  testimony  by  also  mentioning  him  as  the  founder  of  the 
empire.  The  dyke  he  constructed  still  exists  under  the  name  of  Dyke 
of  Kosheish,  and  regulates  the  course  of  the  water  in  that  region.* 
The  city  built  by  Menes  was  called  Men-nefer,  "the  pleasant  residence," 
which  name  the  Greets  corrupted  into  "  Memphis." 

The  direct  descendants  of  Menes  form  the  first  dynasty,  which, 
according  to  Manetho,  reigned  253  years.  No  monument  contemporary 
with  these  princes  has  come  down  to  us.  The  immediate  successor  of 
Menes,  Teta  (the  Athothis  of  Manetho),  is  mentioned  as  having  built  a 
palace  at  Memphis,  and  as  having  written  books  on  surgery.  The  name 
of  the  fifth  king  of  the  dynasty  Hespu,  or  Hesep-ti  (Usaphaidos,  M.)"!" 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  "  Funeral  Kitual  "  as  the  author  of  sacred 
writings.  Lastly,  the  fragments  of  Manetho  record  under  the  reign  of 
the  seventh  king,  Semempses,  a  terrible  plague.  A  comparison  of 
the  lists  of  Majietho  with  the  second  Tablet  of  Abydos  and  the  Tablet 
of  Sakkarah  proves  that  the  empire  founded  by  Menes  was  not  estended 
to  the  whole  of  Egypt  at  once,  and  without  a  struggle,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  a  great  part  of  the  time  of  the  first  dynasty  was  passed  in 
conflicts  between  princes  who  reigned— some  at  Memphis  and  others  at 
Abydos. 

3.  The  second  dynasty,  to  which  Manetho  assigns  nine  kings,  lasted 
302  years.  It  was  also  originally  from  This,  and  probably  related  to 
the  first,  for  no  distinction  is  made  between  them  in  the  Turin  papyrus. 

*  The  remains  of  the  Dyke  of  Menes  were  discovered  by  M. 
Mariette,  and  its  existence  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Brugsch  in  his 
"Hisloired'Egypt." 

+  The  forms  of  the  names  in  the  lists  of  Manetho  will  be  indicated 
in  this  way  (M), 
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It  seems  very  probable  that  the  great  Pyramid,  built  in  steps  at  Sak- 
karah,  was  intended  for  the  sepulchre  of  the  second  king  of  this  dynasty, 
Kekeu  (Cechous,  M.)  by  whom  alw  was  established,  it  is  said,  the 
worship  of  some  sacred  anun'ds,  amongst  others  the  bull  Apis,  who  was 
considered  to  be  a  living  manifestation  of  the  god  Phtah,  and  was  wor- 
shipped at  Memphis.  This  Pyramid,  therefore,  is  the  oldest  monument 
in  Egypt,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  ruins  of  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
the  most  andent  in  the  world.  The  low  and  narrow  door,  with  a  lintel 
of  white  hmestone  covered  with  Heri^lyphics,  the  jambs  decorated  in  a 
manner  unknown  elsewhere,  with  alternate  small  pieces  of  limestone  and 
cubes  of  green  enamelled  earth,  which  formed  the  entrance  to  the  sepul- 
chral chamber  of  this  Pyramid,  was,  in  1S4S,  carried  by  M.  Lepsius  to 
the  Museum  at  Berlin.  It  is  highly  characteristic  of  an  art  still  in  its 
infency  and  attempting  its  first  steps;  but  it  shows  that  the  ingenious 
system  of  li^yptian  writing  was  even  then  ivilly  estabUshed. 

To  the  third  king  of  this  second  dynasty,  Ba-neter-en  (Binothris, 
M.),  is  attributed  a  law  declaring  females  capable  of  ascending  the 
throne  of  Egypt ;  this  law,  in  tact,  was  often  re-enacted  in  the  course  of 
history.  Legendary  prodigies  are  related  of  the  reign  of  the  seventh 
king,  Neferkera  (Nepherlteres,  M.).*  Lastly,  it  is  said  that  the  eighth 
king,  Sesocris,  was  a  giant.  We  possess  some  remains  of  sculpture, 
which  we  may  venture,  perhaps,  to  refer  to  the  last  reigns  of  this 
dynasty;  first,  the  tomb  of  a  high  functionary  called  Thoth-hotep, 
discovered  by  the  escavations  of  M.  Mariette  in  the  Necropolis  of 
Sakkarah,  where  the  dead  of  the  great  city  of  Memphis  were  buried ; 
also  three  standing  statues  of  limestone,  representing  Sepa,  another 
functionary,  and  two  of  his  sons,  with  which  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre 
is  enriched.  In  studying  them  we  remark  a  rudeness  and  indecision  of 
style,  showing  that  at  the  end  of  the  second  dynasty  Egyptian  art  was 
still  feeling  its  way,  and  was  still  imperfectly  formed. 

4.  When  this  family  had  become  extinct,  a  dynasty,  originally 
from  Memphis,  seized  the  throne,  forming  the  third,  and  to  it  a 
duration  of  214  years  is  attributed.  The  second  of  its  kings,  Tses- 
hor-tsa  (Tosorlhrus,  M.),  is  said  to  have  occupied  himself  specially 
with  medical  science,  writmg,  and  the  art  of  stone  cutting.  In  this 
Toyal  family  we  meet  with  the  first  of  the  many  conquerors  who  went 
out  from  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs ;  Manetho  says  that  the  head  of  this 
family,  Seker-nefer-ke  (Necherophes,  M.),  subdued  a  part  of  the 
Lybians,  who  were  terrified  by  an  eclipse.t    On  the  rocks  of  Sin^  a 

*  The  Nile  flowed  for  eleven  days  with  a  mixture  of  honey  and 
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bas-relief  has  been  found,  which  represents  Snefru  (Sephoiiris,  M.), 
last  king  but  one  of  the  dynasty,  subduing  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the 
Ann  of  Arabia  Petrsea. 

The  tomb  of  one  of  the  great  officers  of  this  king,  named  Amten, 
has  been  discovered  at  Salckarah,  and  transported  to  tlie  Museum  of 
Berlin.  Art  has  advanced  since  the  last  reign,  but  is  still  fer  from  per- 
fection. The  pictiu^  on  this  tomb,  which  is  of  an  antiquity  so  great 
as  to  surpass  imagination,  assist  us  in  penetrating  the  interior  life  of  the 
epoch  when  it  was  constructed.  It  shows  us  Egyptian  civilisation  as 
completely  organised  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  or  Macedonian 
conquest,  with  all  the  marks  of  individuality  and  of  a  long  previous 
esistence.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Nile  valley  had  already  domesticated 
nearly  all  kinds  of  animals  which  are  useful  to  man,  and  even  some 
that  we  know  only  in  a  wild  state.  The  ox,  the  dog,  aquatic  birds, 
had  longsince  been  brought  into  use,  and  the  skill  of  breeders  had  been 
able  to  produce  numerous  varieties  of  each  species.  The  only  beast  of 
burden  is  the  ass ;  neither  the  horse  nor  the  camel  seem  to  have  been  as 
yet  known  in  Egypt.  The  Egyptian  language  was  completely  formed, 
with  its  peculiar  characteristics,  distinct  from  other  allied  idioms. 
Hieroglyphic  writing  is  found  on  the  monuments  of  the  first  dynasties, 
distinguished  by  all  the  complexity  that  it  preserved  to  the  last  day  of 


Section  IV.— Fourth  and  Fifth  Dynasties — Age  of  the 
Great  Pyra.uids. 

1.  With  the  fourth  dynasty,  Memphite,  like  the  third,  and  which 
reigned  284  years,  history  becomes  clearer,  and  monuments  more 
numerous.  This  was  the  age  of  the  three  Great  Pyramids,  built  by 
the  three  kings,  Khufii  (the  Cheops  of  Herodotus),  Shafra  (Chefren), 
and  Menkara  (Mycerinus).  Khufu  was  a  warlike  king;  the  bas-reliefs 
of  Sinai  celebrate  his  victories  over  the  Anu,  who  harassed  the  colonies 
of  !E^ptian  workmen  established  on  the  penmsula  for  worltmg  the 
copper  mines."  But  it  is  to  the  Pyramid  that  he  owes  the  immortality 
of  his  name,  which  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  man  exists.  Herodotus 
gives  us  (Her.  ii.  124)  some  details  of  the  construction  of  this  gigantic 
monument,  mixed  up,  however,  with  puerile  anecdotes  that  seem  to 
belong  to  an  exact  and  anlhenlic  tradition.     100,000  men,  who  were 

*  Dr.  Erugsch,  in  a  little  work,  Wanderung  nsth  dtit  THrkis-Mineit 
und  der  Sinai  Halbinsd,  contends  that  the  mines  chiefly  worked  in  the 
SinaJtic  Peninsula  by  the  Egyptians  were  the  Turquoise  Mines,  recently 
rediscovered  and  worked  by  our  countryman,  the  late  Major  Macdonald. 
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relieved  every  th        m     Ih  h        ys,  employed  for  thirty  years 

in  building  th  t  fi  al  m  untajn  ti  king,  in  his  pride,  intended  it 
for  his  toml        d    t  h  m        d      t     ny  rate  as  regards  bulk,  the 

greatest  ofUthurk  fmn  Th  whole  of  the  people  of  tlie 
country  wer  su  es  ly  f  ed  t  th  work;  and  the  labour  was  the 
harder,  in  that  the  Egyptians  had  no  machinery  but  ropes  and  rollers, 
and  were  compelled  to  drag  the  stones  by  main  force  on  causeways,  on 
an  inclined  plane,  to  the  required  height.  The  causeway  which  served 
to  bring  the  stone  from  the  quarries  of  Toora,  on  the  other  bank  of  the 
Nile,  to  the  summit  of  the  Fpamid  plateau,  still  remains,  and  has  been 
preserved  as  in  itself  alone  worthy  of  the  admiration  of  future  genera- 
tions. Little  less  must  have  been  the  work  of  building  the  Pyramids  of 
Shafra  and  Menkera.  The  science  in  construction  which  these  monu- 
ments exhibit  is  wonderful,  and  has  never  been  surpassed.  With  all 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  it  would  be,  even  in  our  days,  a  problem 
difficult  to  solve,  to  construct,  as  the  Egyptian  architects  of  the  fourth 
dynasty  have  done,  in  such  a  mass  as  that  of  the  Pyramid,  chambers 
and  passages,  which,  in  spite  of  the  millions  of  tons  pressing  on  them, 
have  for  sixty  centuries  preserved  their  original  shape  without  crack  or 

The  Pyramids  are  not,  however,  the  only  great  aichitectural  works 
that  these  kings  have  left  us.  The  great  Sphinx  at  Gizeh,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  three  great  Pyramids,  an  immense  rock,  sculp- 
tured and  built  into  this  form,  seems  to  have  been  finished  in  the  reign 
of  Schafra.  Close  by  it  M,  Mariette  has  discovered,  buned  in  the 
sand  of  the  desert,  a  vast  temple,  which  "ieems  from  sure  indications 
to  belong  lo  the  same  reign.  It  is  entirely  constructed  of  enormous 
blocks  of  black  or  rose-coloured  granite,  and  of  oriental  alabaster, 
without  any  sculpture  or  even  ornament  of  any  kind  Straight  hncs 
alone,  in  the  severest  purity,  are  used  in  its  decoration 

2.  The  early  reigns  of  the  fourth  dynasty  mark  the  culmmating  point 

in  the  primitive  history  of  Egypt      The  splendour  and  nches  of  the 

coun  ry   eem  ee  gi  th  as      suffi 

p  mm  ng  urmg  pe  od 
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had  laid  such  heavy  burdens  on  their  people,  were  Temembered  with 
hatred  even  after  the  lapse  of  ages.  According  to  these  traditions, 
Khufii  not  only  oppressed  the  people  in  taking  them  from  the  occu- 
pations of  their  daily  life,  but  even  shut  up  the  temples  and  stopped 
the  sacrifices ;  he  afterwards,  however,  repei\ted,  and  became  the  author 
of  a  much  esteemed  reUgious  book.  Shafra  is  said  to  have  followed 
the  example  of  the  tyranny  and  impiety  of  his  predecessor,  and  by  the 
popular  verdict,  the  bodies  of  both  kings  were  excluded  from  the  splendid 
tombs  they  had  prepared.  Menkera  did  the  same  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign,  but  afterwards  amended  his  ways,  re-opened  the 
temples,  and  conducted  public  worship  with  a  great  degree  of  splendour ; 
this  last  fact  agrees  witli  the  statement  that  one  of  the  most  important 
mystical  chapters  of  the  "Funereal  Ritual"  is  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered, in  an  ancient  manuscript,  during  the  reign  of  Menkera,  and  to 
have  been  published  by  that  king.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  stories 
are  only  popular  and  fabulous  legends ;  for  example,  the  closing  of  the 
temples  by  Khufu  and  Shafra  is  expressly  denied  by  inscriptions  dated 
in  their  reigns.  But  the  legend  is  not,  however,  enthely  without  his- 
torical fbtmdation.  Everything  seems  to  show  that  the  end  of  the 
fourth  dynasty,  immediately  after  the  reigns  of  the  Pyramid-building 
kings,  was  a  time  of  revolution  and  trouble,  caused  by  precedmg  op- 
pressions. A  comparison  of  the  lists  of  Manetho  with  the  monuments 
of  the  Necropolis  of  Sakkarah,  shows  that  there  were  violent  com- 
petitions for  the  throne  during  tliis  period.  The  splendid  statues  of 
Shafra  in  diorite,  rose-coloured  granite,  akbaster,  and  basalt,  which 
decorated  the  temple  near  the  Sphinx,  have  been  found  in  pieces  in  a 
well,  into  which  Ihey  had  been  thrown  during  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment evidently  not  long  afi^r  his  reign 

3.  The  fifth  dynasty  came  originally  from  Elephantine,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  there  possibly  the  kings 
generally  resided,  though  at  the  same  time  Memphis  «as  net  deprived 
of  its  importance.  This  dynasty  numbered  nine  kings,  whose  namesare 
all  found  on  the  monuments,  and  who  occupied  the  throne  foe  14S 
years.  Their  reigns  seem  to  have  been  prosperous  and  peaceable,  but  we 
cannot  refer  to  anyone  in  particular  as  distinguislied  by  any  remarkable 

The  private  monuments  of  the  time  of  this  dynasty  are,  like  those  of 
the  fourth,  very  numerous.  Near  Memphis,  particularly  at  Giieh  and 
Sakkarah,  excavations  have  brought  to  light  the  tombs  of  a  great 
number  of  personages  of  high  rank  at  the  courts  of  one  or  other  of  the 
kings  of  these  dynasties. 

4,  By  the  aid  of  the  inscriptions  on  these  tombs  science  is  able 
to  reconstruct  the  "Peerage"  of  Egypt  under  Khufu,  Shafra  or 
Menkera,  as  well  as  under  the  kings  of  the  Elephantine  dynasty.     In 
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those  ancient  times  Egyptian  society  was  formed  on  an  entirely  atisto- 
cra.tic  basis.  It  seems  that  Menes,  in  establishing  royalty,  had  been  the 
chief  of  a  levolution,  ^milar  to  those  in  ancient  India,  which  frequently 
subjected  the  BrahminS  to  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  Kdiatryas  or 
warriors.  The  monuments  of  the  primifive  Egyptian  dynasties  show 
us  ail  power  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  small  military  caste,  of  an 
aristocracy  to  a  certain  extent  apparently  composed  of  conquerors,  and 
to  whom  the  people  quietly  submitted.  Were  not  these  the  Ludim  of 
Genesis,  who,  by  establishing  their  supremacy  over  the  Pathrusim,  the 
Naphtuhim,  and  the  Anamim,  first  made  Egypt  one  united  country! 
The  families  of  this  aristocracy  were  but  few  in  number,  and  all  more 
or  less  related  to  the  royal  family,  "owing  to  the  number  of  children 
brought  up  in  the  royal  harems.  The  members  of  these  families,  like 
the  great  feudatories  of  Europe,  succeeded  to  all  the  higher  military  and 
political  offices,  and  transmitted  from  father  to  son  the  government  of 
provinces.  Like  all  ancient  pagan  aristocracies,  they  even  possessed 
themselves  of  and  monopolised  all  priestly  functions. 

We  constantly  find  representations  of  scenes  from  domestic  or  agri- 
cultural life  on  the  walls  of  Memphite  tombs  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
dynasties.  These  pictures  help  us  to  investigate  all  the  secrets  of  the 
patriarchal  feudal  life  of  the  nobles  of  Egypt  sixty  centuries  ago.  We 
seem  to  visit  the  large  and  flourishing  farms  scattered  over  their  estates  ; 
we  may  know  the  numbers  of  their  flocks,  and  the  heads  of  cattle 
counted  by  thousands;  their  parks  where  antelopes,  storks,  geese  of 
every  species  were  domesticated  and  kept.  We  may  even  see  them  in 
their  elegant  villas,  surrounded  by  respectful  and  obedient  vassals,  or 
rather  serfs.  We  can  know  the  flowers  cultivated  in  their  gardens  ;  see 
the  troops  of  dancers  and  singers  maintained  in  their  mansions  lo  supply 
ajnusement.  The  minutest  details  of  their  field  sports  are  depicted  on 
these  tombs.  We  see  that  they  were  passionately  fond  both  of  hunting 
and  fishing ;  and  for  both  of  these  amusements  they  found  as  many 
opportunities  as  they  could  desire  on  the  numerous  canals  by  which  the 
country  was  everywhere  intersected.  For  the  service  also  of  these  great 
personages  of  the  aristocracy,  the  iaige  square-sailed  barks,  frequently 
depicted  on  the  tombs,  floated  on  the  Nile,  to  be  employed  in  a 
commerce  which  everything  proves  to  have  been  most  extensive. 

S-  In  these  monuments  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  dynasty,  art  attains  to 
the  most  remarkable  degree  of  perfection.  It  is  entirely  realistic,  it 
strives  above  all  for  truth  to  nature,  with  no  attempt  at  the  ideal.  The 
figures  of  men  are  somewhat  more  thickset  and  rude  than  in  the  works 
of  later  schools,  the  relative  proportions  of  different  parts  of  the  body 
are  less  exactly  preserved,  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and  arms  are  ex- 
aggerated. But  in  these  sculptures  of  the  primitive  Memphite  tombs 
there  is  nevertheless  an  elegance  of  composition,  a  simplicity  and  reality 
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of  movement,  a  life  in  all  the  figures,  which  the  immutable  laws  of  the 
priestly  "Canon  of  Proportions"  destroyed  in  later  times,  however 
much  in  other  respects  art  may  have  improved.  In  this  lirst  and  fiee  de- 
velopment of  Egyptian  art,  imperfect  though  it  was,  there  were  the  genns 
of  more  than  Egypt  ever  possessed,  even  in  its  most  brilliant  period. 
Art  then  had  a  life,  afterwards  destroyed  by  sacerdotal  restrictions.  If 
the  Pharaonic  artists  could  have  preserved  this  secret,  when  acquiring 
that  incomparable  harmony  of  proportion  and  majesty  which  they 
possessed  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  artists  in  the  world,  they 
would  have  equalled  the  Greeks,  and  two  thousand  years  before  them 
would  have  attained  to  absolute  perfection  in  ail.  But  this  phase  of 
genius  was  never  allowed  full  scope ;  and  thus  their  style  remained  im- 
perfect, and  the  glory  of  reaching  that  point  which  can  never  be  sur- 
passed was  reserved  for  others. 

6.  In  the  decoration  of  the  subterranean  tombs  of  which  we  spealt, 
and  of  the  sarcophagi  sometimes  found  in  them,  there  is  a  peculiar  archi- 
tectural style,  different  from  that  of  more  recent  monmnents — a  style 
characteristic  of  the  Pyramid  period.  In  this  system  of  areliitecture, 
all  the  decoration  consists  of  an  atrangement  of  narrow  vertical  and 
horizontal  bands  with  a  convex  snrface.  This  is  in  imitation  of  build- 
ings conatnicted  of  light  timber,  such  as  sycamore  and  palm,  the  two 
most  common  trees  of  ^ypt,  whose  trunks  were  not  even  squared 
before  b«ng  used.  Also  very  often  in  tombs  the  sepulchral  chamber  is 
roofed  by  beams  of  stone,  rounded  so  as  to  represent  the  trunks  of  palm 
trees.  The  Egyptians  therefore  had  not  commenced,  as  was  long  be- 
lieved, by  leading  the  life  of  troglodytes,  or  cavern-dwellers.  Their 
most  ancient  edifices  were  constructed  of  wood,  built  in  the  midst  of  the 
Nile  valley;  and  in  the  first  subterranean  tombs  in  the  flanks  of  the 
Arabian  and  Lybian  mountains,  they  copied  the  style  and  arrangement 
of  these  alight  buildings,  and  this  type  always  remained  in  use  for  their 
dwellings. 

7.  But  we  have  not  only  monumental  inscriptions  of  ages,  when  we 
might  be  inclined  to  believe  that  the  whole  human  race  must  have  been 
still  in  a  state  of  complete  barbarism,  for,  fevoured  by  the  chmate  of 
Egypt,  so  miraculously  preservative,  even  sheets  of  fragile  papyrus  have 
lasted  fifty  centuries,  and  come  down  to  us  almost  entire.  The  Imperial 
Library  of  France  possesses  a  book  dated  in  the  reign  of  Assa^Tatkera 
(Tatkeres,  M.),  last  king  but  one  of  the  fiith  dynasty,  written  by  an  old 
man  of  the  royal  family,  named  Phtah-hotep.  It  is  a  sort  of  handbook 
of  good  manners  for  young  people,  a  treatise  on  practical  morality, 
teaching  them  how  to  pass  through  the  world  with  propriety  and 
success!  it  does  not  belong  to  a  higher  moral  sphere  than  the  books  of 
the  Chinese  Confucius.  We  find  in  it  the  rales  to  be  observed  in  a  com- 
munity, and  ndes  for  making  one's  way  in  the  world,  without  restraining 
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any  of  the  passioua,  or,  as  the  jai^onof  a  false  philosophy  now  says,  any 
of  the  instincts  of  nature.  The  basis  of  all  morality  and  good  order  in  the 
book  of  Phtah-hotep  is  filial  obedience,  obedience  also  to  the  established 
government,  supposed  to  be  invested  with  a  tniiy  paternal  authority. 
"The  son  who  obeys  the  word  of  his  father,"  it  says,.  "  will  therefore 
live  to  a  good  old  age."  "  The  obedience  of  a  son  to  his  father  is  a 
joyful  thing.  ....  He  is  dear  to  his  latber,  and  bis  fame  shall  be  known 
to  all  men  on  earth."  "  The  disobedient  sees  knowledge  in  ignorance, 
virtue  in  vice;  every  day  he  without  fear  commits  every  kind  of  wicked- 
ness, and  thus  is  dead  while  he  lives.  His  daily  life  is  what  the  wise 
man  knows  to  be  death,  and  curses  follow  him  as  he  walks  in  his  ways." 
The  reward  of  bim  who  observes  these  precepts  follows, — long  life  and 
the  king's  favour.  "  The  obedient  son  shall  be  happy  in  his  obedience; 
he  shall  grow  old  and  shall  obtain  fevour."  The  author  cites  himself 
as  an  example,  "  Thuslhavebecomeanoldmanon earth;  I  have  Jived 
1 1  o  years  in  favour  with  the  king,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  elders ; 
I  have  done  my  duty  to  the  king,  and  stood  in  the  place  of  his  favour." 
A  second  treatise  contained  in  the  same  manuscript,  but  of  which 
only  a  few  pages  remain,  was  a  collection  of  proverbs  amilar  to  those 
of  king  Solomon.  Some  of  the  masims  are  as  follows  ; — "  Happiness 
finds  every  place  alike  good,  but  a  little  misfortune  will  abase  a  very 
great  man."  "  A  good  word  shines  more  than  an  emerald  in  the  hand 
of  a  slave  who  finds  it  in  the  mire."  "The  wise  man  is  satisfied  with 
his  knowledge:  good  is  the  place  of  his  heart;   sweet  are  his  lips." 


I.  On  the  death  of  the  last  king  of  the  fifth  dynasty,  a  new  family, 
of  Memphitic  origin  according  to  Manetho,  came  to  the  throne.  The 
first  king  Ati  (Othoes,  M),  was,  it  is  said,  afler  a  reign  of  thirty  years 
assasMuated  by  his  guards.  A  great  portion  of  his  reign  was  no  doubt 
occupied  by  internal  dissensions,  for  the  monuments  name  two  com- 
petitors for  the  throne,  Teta,*  and  Userkera,  who  were  probably 
.  descendants  of  the  former  dynasty.  But  his  son  and  successor,  Pepi 
Merira  (Phios,  M.),  was  one  of  the  most  glorious  and  powerful  kings. 
The  whole  coontry  was  subject  to  his  sceptre,  for  his  monuments  have 
been  found  in  all  parts  of  Egypt,  from  Syene  to  Tanis.     Like  Khufu, 

*  In  illustration  of  the  remarks  of  M.  Mariette,  quoted  in  sees.  2,  3, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  Teta  seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  the 
legitimate  king  by  the  compilers  of  the  Tablet  of  Sakkarah  and  of  the 
second  Tablet  of  Abydos.— Tr. 
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s  relative  to  the  campaigns  of  Pepi  Merira,  a 

&ct  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  the  migrations  of  races  ;  the 
negroes  are  there  represented  as  immediately  adjoining  the  Egyptian 
frontier,  and  we  find  no  trace  of  the  Cushite  Ethiopians,  whom  subse- 
quent evidence  shows  us  to  have  occupied  just  that  part  of  the  Nile 
vaEey,  after  having  driven  the  negroes  southward.  When  the  siitlh 
dynasty  ruled  Egypt,  the  Hamitic  race  of  Cush  had  not  established 
itself  in  Africa,  to  which  country  it  came  no  doabt  by  the  Straits  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb,  but  still  remained  in  Asia,  where  it  had  founded  a 
powerful  empire  at  Babylon.  Pepi  Merira  was  not,  moreover,  a  mere 
warrior  king,  he  occupied  himself  in  public  works.  It  is  proved  from 
one  of  his  monuments  that  he  opened  the  route  across  the  desert  &om 
Gheneh  in  Upper  Egypt,  to  the  port  of  Kosseir  on  the  Red  Sea,  estab- 
lished stations,  and  dug  wells  for  the  benefit  of  caravans.  A  second 
Pepi,  sumamed  Nefer-kera  (Phiops,  M.)  is  remarkable  as  having  (a 
fact  unique  in  history)  reigned  one  whole  century ;  of  the  events  of  this 
long  reign  we,  however,  know  next  to  nothing. 

But  immediately  after  this  long  reign,  and  probably  even  in  its  later 
years,  troubles  and  civil  discord  broke  out,  more  serious  and  more 
violent  than  had  ever  before  been  seen  in  Egypt.  Mentemsaf  (Men- 
thesuphis,  M.),  the  successor  of  Pepi-Neferkera  was  assassinated  after 
a  reign  of  only  one  year.  His  sister  Neit-aker  (whose  name  signifies 
"victorious  Neit,"  or  Minerva),  the  Nitocris  of  the  Greeks,  then  seized 
the  reins  of  government.  Manetho  calls  her  "the  red-cheeked  beauty," 
and  agrees  witli  Herodotus  in  praising,  according  to  the  sacerdotal 
traditions,  her  wisdom  as  well  as  her  beauty.  She  struggled  eneigeti- 
cally  against  the  revolutionary  spirit  which'  tended  to  divide  the 
country,  and  bad  even  reached  the  capital.  At  the  same  lime,  during 
a  reign  of  twelve  troubled  years,  Neit-aker  repaired,  or  rather  com- 
pleted, the  third  pyramid  of  Gizeh,  intending,  it  is  supposed,  to  make  it 
her  own  sepulchre,  without,  however,  disturbing  the  sepulchral  cham- 
ber of  Menkera.  She  seems  to  have  been  obliged,  during  part  of  her 
reign,  to  temporise  with  the  murderers  of  her  brother,  but  without 
resigning  the  intention  of  revenging  his  death.     She  one  day  invited 
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them  to  a  subterranean  gallery,  and  while  they  were  enjoying  a  feast, 
the  waters  of  the  Nile,  let  in  through  a  secret  culvert,  drowned  them 
all.  She  was  herself  obliged  to  commit  suicide  to  escape  the  reprisals 
of  their  partisans.     Neit-aker  was  the  last  of  her  dynasty. 

2.  History,  though  so  very  fragmentary  during  the  following  epoch, 
gives  us  reason  at  any  rate  to  thiiik  that  Egypt  then  entered  on  a  long 
period  of  convulsion,  dismemherment,  and  political  weakness.  The 
seventh  dynasty  numbered  in  one  version  of  the  story,  five  kings  in  less 
than  three  months,, and  in  another  and  still  more  enpressive  tradition, 
seventy  kings  in  seventy  days.  Primitive  art  attained  its  highest  point 
under  the  sixth  dynasty.  In  the  tombs  of  this  period  are  found  those 
beautiful  and  graceful  statues  with  rounded  smiling  face,  thin  nose, 
broad  shoulders,  and  muscular  legs,  of  which  the  museum  of  the 
Louvre  possesses  a  remarkable  specimen  in  the  sitting  figure  of  a  scribe, 
now  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor.  But  from 
the  time  of  the  civil  commolioua  in  which  Neit-aker  perished,  Egyptian 
civilisation  underwent  a  sudden  and  unaccountable  eclipse.  From  the 
end  of  the  ^th  dynasty  to  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  Mane- 
tho  reckons  436  years,  and  for  this  whole  period  the  monuments  arc 
absolutely  silent.  Egypt  seems  then  to  have  disappeared  from  the 
rank  of  nations;  and  when  this  long  slumber  ended,  civilisation  com- 
menced a  new  career,  entirely  independent  of  the  past.  Did  the 
empire  of  the  Pharaohs  during  this  interval  of  absolute  darkness  suffer 
from  some  invasion  unknown  to  history  ?  and  do  the  lists  of  Manetho 
contain  only  the  indigenous  and  Intimate  dynasties  who  remained 
shut  up  in  their  capital  ?  Doubtless,  in  treating  of  Egypt,  the  idea  of 
invasion  naturally  occurs  to  us.  Its  geographical  position  and  the 
inexhaustible  resources  of  its  soil  rendered  this  country  peculiarly  Uable 
to  the  attacks  of  its  neighbours.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  by 
comparing  the  skeletons  of  mammies  from  the  tombs  anterior  to  the 
sixth  with  those  subsequent  to  the  eleventh  dynasty,  we  may  observe, 
in  the  shape  of  the  skulls,  differences  sufScient  to  lead  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  type  of  the  population  had  been  much  modified  in  the 
interval  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  element. 

But  as  monumental  proofs  are  absolutely  wanting,  it  would  be  rash 
to  affirm  that  this  sudden  eclipse  of  Egyptian  dviUsation,  unaccountable 
after  the  sixth  dynasty,  was  not  due  to  one  of  those  almost  inexplicable 
seasons  of  weakness  occurring  sometimes  in  the  life  of  nations,  as  well 
as  of  men.  That  a  period  of  absolute  decadence  did  then  occur  is 
certain,  and  the  primitive  civilisation  of  Egypt  died  with  the  sixth 
dynasty,  to  be  resuscitated  in  later  days. 

3.  Thus  ends  that  period  of  nineteen  centuries,  which  modem 
scholars  know  as  the  "  Old  Empire. "  "  The  spectacle  then  presented 
by  Egypt,"  says  M.  Mariette,  in  his  excellent  history  of  that  country, 
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"  is  worthy  of  close  attention  At  a  tune  v,  hen  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  plunged  in  barbanc  darkness  \\  hen  nations  who  in  later 
times  were  to  play  so  considerable  a  port  in  tlie  world's  history  were 
still  in  a  savage  sta.te,  the  banl>s  of  the  Nile  were  peopled  by  a  wise 
and  polished  race,  and  a  powerful  mt  nitchy  supported  by  a  formidable 
organisation  of  functionaries  and  employes,  already  governed  the 
destinies  of  (he  nation.  From  the  very  earliest  limes,  we  see  that 
Egyptian  civilisation  was  complete,  and  future  ages,  however  numerous 
they  might  be,  could  do  but  little  to  improve  it.  In  some  respects, 
Egypt,  on  the  contrary,  retn^ades,  for  no  other  period  has  been  able 
to  produce  monuments  Kite  the  Pyramids. " 

Tiio  Egyptian  priests  then  were  right  in  saying  to  Solon,  when  he 
visited  their  sanctuaries,  "You  Greeks  are  but  children," 


CHAPTER  II. 
TffE  MIDDLE  EMPIRE. 

Section  I. — Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Dynasties — 

The  Labyrinth  and  Lake  Moeris. 

I.  Thebes  did  not  exist  in  the  days  of  the  glory  of  the  Old  Empire. 

Th  m     seem         h^  ed  during  the  period 

n<    h  ty  d   g         w  said,  to  the  axth 

yn  H        w      th        rt  p  wed  civilisation,  that 

m  na  w       re  m  al     h     Middle  Empire,  the 

m  ag  Egyp  m    dl     age  anterior  to  the 

From  Th         came  the  six  kings  of 

ed         m  E        an     Muntuhotep,  who 

ru^    d  g  h     h     sepai  Deha,  represented 

b     h    m    h      d         h  d  Mati  th     perhaps  even  against 

ign  d       h       d     b        d  al   E^pt  to  theit  sceptre. 

O  these  Pn    es  yd     gna    d  liy    he  epithet  ' '  great  " 

(Aa),  and  was  doubtless  the  one  who  a.chieved  this  result.      Here  we 

again  quote  the  excellent  remarks  of  M.  Mariette  ;  "  When  with  the 

eleventh  dynasty,  we  see  Egypt  awake  from  her  long  slumber,  all  old 

traditions  appear  to  be  foigolteii,  the  proper  names  used  in  ancient 

families,  the  titles  of  functionaries,  the  style  of  writing,  and  even  the 

religion  all  seem  new.     This,  Elephantine,  and  Memphis,  are  no  longer 

the  favourite  capitals.     Thebes  for  the  first  time   becomes  the  seat  of 

sovereign  power.     Egypt,  moreover,  has  lost  a  considerable  portion  of 

her  territory,  and  the  authority  of  her  legitimate  kings  hardly  extends 
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beyond  the  limited  district  of  the  Thebaid.  The  study  of  the  m 
ments  confirms  these  general  views ;  they  are  rude,  primitive 
coarse  ;  and  when  we  look  at  them  we  may  well  believe  that  Egypt, 
under  the  eleventh  dynasty,  again  passed  through  a  period  of  infancy, 
as  she  had  already  done  under  the  third  dynasty." 

2.  A  dynasty,  probably  related  to,  and  originally  from,  the  same  place 
as  these  first  Theban  princes,  succeeded  them.  Manetho  designates 
this  as  the  twelfth.  All  the  monarclis  are  called  Osortasen,  or  Amen- 
emhe,  except  the  last,  a,  queen  named  Ra-schek-nefru  (Skemiophris,  M.). 
This  tweiftii  dynasty  reigned  for  213  years,  and  its  epoch  was  one  of 
prosperity,  of  peace  at  home  and  glorious  achievements  abroad.  In 
the  time  of  the  second  king,  Osortasen  I. ,  not  only  had  Egypt  regained 
its  natural  frontiers,  but  had  reconquered  Arabia  Pettjea,  lost  to  her 
during  the  time  of  the  civil  discords.  Nubia  also  was  subjected  to  Che 
authority  of  the  Pharaohs.  Osoitasen  I,  engraved  on  a  stele  at  Wady 
Haifa,  in  the  south  of  Nubia,  and  on  the  rocks  of  Sinai,  a  record  of  his 

The  Pharaohs  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  commenced  the  attempt  to 
carry  out  that  great  political  scheme,  persisted  in  for  more  than  thirty 
centuries,  that  led  them  to  claim  as  their  right  every  country  watered  by 
the  Nile.  At  this  time  a  state  was  established  between  the  first 
cataract  and  the  south  of  Abyssinia,  which  was  to  ancient,  what  Soudan 
B  to  modem,  Egypt.  This  was  "  the  land  of  Cush,"  or  Ethiopia. 
With  no  precisely  defined  boundaries,  ivith  no  unity  of  organisation  or 
territory,  Ethiopia  was  inhabited  by  numerous  peoples  differing  in 
origin  and  race,  but  the  balk  of  the  nation  was  composed  of  Cnshites 
of  the  race  of  Harn,  who  had  established  themselves  there  since  the 
time  of  the  sixth  Egyptian  dynasty.  These  Cushites  seem  to  have  been, 
under  the  twelfth  dynasty,  formidable  enemies  to  Egypt ;  towards 
Ethiopia  the  forces  of  the  empire  at  that  time  marched  ;  to  oppose  the 
Cushites,  were  built  the  fortresses  of  Kumneh  and  Semmeh  on  either 
bank  of  the  Nile,  bejond  the  second  cataract,  marking  the  southern 
limit  of  the  empire  of  the  Pharaohs.  Whatever  at  this  period  may 
have  been  the  political  state  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  Egyptian 
forces  under  the  tw  elfth  dynasty  never  left  the  banks  of  their  sacred 

Amenemhe  II  contmued  the  southern  wars  of  Osortasen  I.,  with 
whom  he  had  been  aaaociitej  in  power;  but  the  real  conqueror  of 
Ethiopia,  the  grtat  mihtary  prmce  of  the  dynasty,  was  Osortasen  III., 
the  founder  of  the  fortress  of  Seraneh.  The  Temple  erected  there 
many  centuries  later  in  his  honour,  a  temple  where  two  other  gods 
teried  as  his  subordinates,  testihes  to  the  reality  of  his  power,  and  to 
the  profound  impression  the  grandeur  of  his  reign  had  left  in  the 
country.     The  very  steles  placed  by  him  at  Semneh  to  mark  the  frontier 
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of  Egypt  have  also  been  found.  On  them  is  an  inscription,  for- 
bidding n^roes  to  enter  the  iaiid  except  to  trade  in  cattle.  This  prince 
was  bnricd  in  the  brick  pyramid  of  Dashur;  his  religious  name  was 
Ea-sha-keu,  and  he  may  be  identified  with  the  ancient  and  wise  legis- 
lator, Asychis,  of  whom  Herodotns  speaks  as  having  regulated  the  law 
of  mortgages.*  Two  inscriptions  of  the  reign  of  his  successor  Amen- 
emhe  III.  speak  of  a  great  victoiy  he  gained  over  the  negroes,  and 
state  that  the  Asiatic  copper  mines  always  beloi^ed  to  him. 

3.  Duiiiig  these  wars,  which  have  conferred  a  never-fading  lustre  on 
the  names  of  the  Osoriasens  and  Amenemhes,  ^ypt  was  strengthened 
internally  by  the  vigour  then  apparent  in  all  tranches  of  civilisation. 
Works  as  marvellous  as  those  of  the  fourtli  dynasty,  but,  in  part  at  any 
rate,  more  useful— the  Labyrinth  and  Lake  Moeris,  were  then  executed. 
We  shall  speak  of  the  Labyrinth  (ch,  v,  sec.  9.  2, }  when  we  enumerate  the 
principal  monuments  of  Egypt.  As  for  Lake  Moeris,  it  was,  in  the 
estimation  of  those  of  the  ancients  who  saw  it,  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  Pharaonie  ages,  and  nothing  could  belter  prove  the  high  state 
attained  by  engineering  skill  under  the  twelfth  dynasty,  than  this  work, 
of  which  a  Frenchman,  M,  Linant,  was  the  first  to  find  the  remains. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  importance  of  the  Nile  to  Egypt. 
"  If  its  periodical  rise  is  insufficient,  a  portion  of  the  land  is  not  inun- 
dated, and  consequently  remains  uncultivated  ;  if,  however,  the  river 
leaves  its  bed  with  too  much  Violence,  it  carries  away  the  dykes,  sub  - 
merges  the  villages,  and  injures  the  land  it  onght  to  fertilise.  Egypt 
thus  perpetually  oscillates  between  two  equally  dreaded  scourges.  Im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  these  dangers,  Amenemhe  III,  conceived  and 
executed  a  gigantic  project.  On  the  west  of  Egypt  there  is  an  oasis 
of  cultivable  land,  the  Fayum,  buried  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  and 
attached  by  a  sort  of  isthmus  to  the  country  watered  by  the  Nile,  In 
the  centre  of  this  oasis  is  a  large  plateau  about  the  same  level  as  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  ;  to  the  west,  however,  a  considerable  depression  of 
the  land  produces  a  valley  occupied  by  a  natural  lake  more  than  ten 
leagues  in  length,  the  'Birket  Kerun.'  In  the  centre  of  this 
plateau  Amenemhe  undertook  the  formation  of  an  artificial  lake  with 
an  area  of  ten  millions  of  square  metres.  If  the  rise  of  the  Nile  was 
insnffident,  the  water  was  led  into  the  lake  and  stored  up  for  use,  not 
only  in  the  Fayum,  but  over  the  whole  of  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Nile  as 
far  as  the  sea.  If  too  large  an  inundation  threatened  the  dykes,  the 
vast  reservoir  of  the  artificial  lake  remained  open,  and  when  the  lake 
itself  overflowed,  the  surplus  waters  were  led  by  a  canal  into  the  Birket 

"The  two  names  given  in    Egypt    to   tliis    admirable   work   of 

*  Her,,  Book  II.,  ch,  136. 
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Amenemhe  III.  deserve  to  be  recorded.  Of  one,  Meri,  that  is 
'  the  Lake '  far  txcdlenci,  the  Greeks  have  made  Moeris,  a  name 
erroneously  applied  by  them  to  a  king;  whilst  Ihe  other,  P-iom,  'the 
Sea,'  has  become,  in  the  mouth  of  Ihe  Arabs,  the  name  of  the  entire 
province,  Fayam,  gifted  by  the  genias  of  one  of  the  kings  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty  with  this  precious  element  of  fertility." — Mariette. 

4.  The  time  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  is  thus,  as  we  see,  one  of  the 
most  splendid  periods  in  Egyptian  history;  it  marks,  perhaps,  the 
highest  point  attained  by,  and  the  most  flourishii^  epoch  of,  Phataonic 
civilisation.  The  invasion  of  the  Shepherds  occurred  some  time  after- 
wards ;  and  their  ravages,  principally  directed  to  all  that  recalled  the 
princes  of  this  dynasty,  have  left  none  of  their  great  edifices  standing. 
Of  the  public  buildings  of  the  Osorlasens  and  Ameiiembes,  nothing 
remains  beyond  two  obelisks  at  Heliopoiis  and  the  Fayum,  and  some 
beautiful  colossal  statues,  discovered  in  the  excavations  of  M.  Mariette 
at  Tanis  and  Abydos.  We  have,  however,  magnificent  specimens  of 
the  art  of  this  period  in  the  numerous  private  fimereal  steles  now  pre- 
served in  our  museums,  and  also  in  the  celebrated  tombs  of  Beni 
Hassan,  where  the  (apides  show  the  first  and  original  type  of  the  Doric 
order,  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Greeks.  We  may  judge  from  these 
tombs  that  the  architecture  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  had  no  relation  to 
that  of  the  primitive  ages.  It  is  an  entirely  new  ari:,  and  we  shall 
see  Chat  its  rules  were  again  followed,  when,  after  a  second  eclipse, 
Egyptian  art  once  more  revived  at  ihe  dawn  of  that  historical  period 
called  the  "  New  Empire." 

What  we  know  most  of  in  the  art  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  is  its  sculp- 
ture, which,  favoured  by  a  period  of  peace,  arrived  at  a  degree  of 
perfection  hardly  surpassed  by  the  best  works  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  dynasties.  The  predominant  feature  in  sculpture  of  this  age  is 
delicacy,  elegance,  and  harmony  of  proportion.  The  reality  and  life 
of  the  primitive  school  no  longer  erist.  Art  has  no  longer  the  same 
liberty ;  it  is  subject  to  the  fetters  of  priestly  rule.  The  hieratic  "canon 
of  proportion"  has  already  been  established  in  (he  form  we  shaU  meet 
with  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds;  no  vestige  remdns  of  the 
primitive  ait  but  the  energy  and  boldness  with  which  the  muscles  of  the 
arms  and  legs  are  rendered  The  hardest,  the  least  promiang  materials, 
are  worked  with  snch  delicacy  and  finish  of  execnhon  as,  even  in 
colossal  woilcs,  to  resemble  \  cameo  But  if  the  sculpture  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty  surpasses  m  delicacy  the  most  perfect  monuments  of 
the  eighteenth  dynasty,  it  has  not  the  monumental  grandeur  of  the 
productions  of  the  latter  epoch 

5  The  cunous  subterranean  tombs  of  Benihissaa,  alreadv  men 
tioned,  are  those  of  great  peisc  na(,t.s,  high  fimctiona.ries  of  state,  and 
govtmors  of  proimtes,  whu  led  a  hie  simdar  lu  iliat  of  the  greit  Ijrds 
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of  the  oM  empire,  and  who  probably  also  constituted  an  hereditary 
aristocracy.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  that  of  Ameni,  where  the 
Egypt  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  is,  so  to  speak,  photographed.  On  one 
side  we  see  the  beasts  Ihey  are  fattening ;  the  land  is  being  cultivated 
with  ploughs  constructed  like  those  now  in  use  by  the  Fellahs  of  modem 
Egypt ;  com  is  being  harvested  and  trodden  out  by  cattle,  who  tread 
the  sheaves  under  their  feet.  On  another  side  we  see  the  navigation  of 
the  Nile ;  large  ships  being  buiU  or  loaded ;  elegant  furniture  being  made 
of  precious  woods,  and  garments  being  prepared.  In  a  long  inscription 
Ameni  himself  speaks,  and  relates  the  story  of  his  life.  As  a  general 
he  had  made  a  campaign  in  Ethiopia,  and  had  lieen  charged  with  the 
protection  of  the  caravans  bringing  to  Coptos  across  the  desert  the 
gold  from  the  mines.  As  governor  of  the  province  he  thus  sums  up 
his  administration: — " The  whole  land  was  sovm  from  north  to  south. 
Thanks  were  given  me  by  the  king's  household  for  the  tribute  of  !ai^e 
cattle.  Nothing  was  stolen  from  my  stores.  I  myself  laboured,  and 
all  the  province  was  in  full  activity.  No  little  child  was  ever  ill-treated, 
nor  widow  oppressed  by  me.  I  have  never  troubled  the  fisherman, 
nor  disturbed  the  shepherd.  No  scarcity  took  place  in  my  time,  and  a 
bad  harvest  brought  no  famine.  I  gave  equally  to  the  widow  and 
married  woman,  and  in  my  judgments  I  did  not  favour  the  great  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor." 


Section  II.— Thirteenth  an     F  vr  een  h 

1     N         lES. 

I.  Although  the  history  of                    h  dynasty 

nd  wdJ 

known,  illustrated  by  numerous             m           th 

n         heless,  no 

period  in  the  annals  of  Egypt  ro           b    ur      han 

n          ing  with 

the  thirteenth  dynasty.     It  is  01        ng      n 

roubles. 

and  internal  dissensions,  closed  by  a     mb     ca  astr 

ph     th    greatest 

and  most  lasting  recorded  in  I^yp  an  his    ly   «h 

h  a  sec  nd  time 

intetiupted  the  march  of  civilis      n     n    h    b  nk 

0   th    Nile,  and 

for  a  whUe  struck  Egypt  from  the            na     n       Th 

d-n  *s  of  this 

by  he  total 

duration  of  the  government  of  ca         an      n     eo 

h      different 

versions  we  possess  of  these  exl          d     n      a;. 

h    number 

of  kings  and  the  length  of  the 

of  their 

origin. 

a.  The  thirteenth  dynasty  was        Th  ban     ngi 

k              wo  pre- 

ceding.     Manetho  assigns  to  it  sixteen  kings,  and  a  duration  of  453 

years.  The  names  of  the  kings  have  for  the  most  part  been  found  on 
the  monuments,  nearly  all  being  either  Sevek-holep  or  Nofre-hotep.  No 
building  of  this  dynasty  has  been  preserved ;  but  we  may  judge  by  the 
steles  and  statues  of  this  time,  discovered  in  the  excavations  at  Tanis 
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and  Abydos,  as  well  as  by  some  fragments  of  admirable  sculpture  pre- 
served in  the  museums  of  Europe,  Ihal  Egypt,  at  any  rate  diu-ing  the 
early  ages  of  the  dominion  of  this  new  royal  family,  had  lost  nothing  of 
its  ancient  prosperity,  that  she  still  remained  mistress  of  her  whole 
territory,  and  was  internally  as  prosperous  as  under  the  twelfth  dynasty. 
The  silence  of  the  monuments  does  not  permit  us  to  form  even  a  con- 
jecture on  the  subject  of  the  wars  of  these  kings.  We  may  conclude, 
however,  from  the  presence  of  a  colossus  of  the  thirteenth  dynasty  in 
the  island  of  Argo,  near  Dongolah,  that  Egypt  had  al  this  time  en- 
tended  her  frontier  towards  the  south.  Moreover,  a  fragment  of  a 
colossus  in  rose-coloured  granite,  which  was  in  later  limes  appropriated 
by  King  Amun-hotep  III.,  of  the  eighteenth,  would  seem,  from  its 
style,  to  belong  to  the  time  of  the  thirteenth  dynasty.  This  fragment 
is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  and  bears  on  its  liase  a.  long  list 
of  subjugated  negro  nations.  An  uiscription  of  the  same  date,  engraven 
on  a  rock  at  EI  Hammamat,  a  station  on  the  route  to  the  port  of 
Kosseir  on  the  Red  Sea,  speaks  of  the  extensive  commerce  then 
carried  on  in  predoas  stones  with  Southern  Arabia,  and  shows  that 
^yptian  influence  was  then  undisputed  in  the  latter  country. 

3.  A  curious  peculiarity  belonging  to  this  epoch  deserves  notice,  and 
throws  new  light  on  the  physical  history  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
There  are  at  Semneh  lofty  rocks  near  the  river,  bearing,  at  a  height  of 
seven  metres  above  the  present  wafer  level,  hieroglyphic  inscriptions. 
Now  the  translation  of  these  inscriptions  proves  that  the  Nile,  which 
under  the  e^hteenlh  dynasty  was  at  its  present  level  in  the  time  of  the 
inundation,  under  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  dynasties  rose  seven  metres 
higher.  This  enormous  change  must  be  attrihnted  to  the  gradual 
wearing  away  of  the  granite  rock,  the  natural  dam  that  formerly  kept 
the  upper  part  of  the  river  at  a  much  higher  level,  and  at  one  of  the 
cataracts  of  the  Nile,  probably  at  Semneh,  produced  falls  like  those  of 
Niagara,  or  of  the  Rhine  near  Schaff  hausen.  At  that  time  the  Nile,  form- 
ing a  deep  and  wide  sheet  of  water  above  Semneh,  must  have  watered  vast 
regions,  now  partly  desert,  such  as  Dongolah,  Fazoql,  Southern  Nubia, 
and  the  Isle  of  Meroe.  But  the  river,  by  the  long  continued  action  of 
its  waters,  wore  away  piece  by  piece  the  natural  barrier  of  rocks  opposed 
to  it,  the  remains  of  which  even  now  ohstmct  the  current.  In  the 
same  way  the  Amazon  has  cut  through  the  living  rock  the  celebrated 
defile  of  Manzeriche;  the  Danube  has,  one  after  the  other,  drained 
its  five  basins  or  primitive  lakes ;  the  Rhme  has  worn  a  passage 
between  the  Black  Forest  and  the  Vo^s;  and  lastly,  the  Niagara, 
ceaselessly  wearing  away  the  rock  over  which  it  fails,  recedes  insenably, 
at  a  rate  that  may  be  calculated  within  a  few  hundred  years,  towards 
Lake  Erie,  and  when  it  has  reached  this  point,  the  lalie  as  well  as  the 
famous  cataract  will  cease  lo  exist.     The  study  of  the  alluvium  of  the 
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Nile  has  revealed  the  exi^lcnce  of  three  successive  levels.  The  learned 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  from  his  geolt^ical  observations,  has  fixed  the 
date  of  the  chief  of  these  changes  at  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  cen- 
turies before  our  era.  But  as  positive  moiiumentai  statements  prove 
that  the  change  had  already  taken  place  before  the  expulsion  of  the 
Shepherds  we  must  antC'date  the  lupluce  of  the  natural  barriers  of  the 
Upper  N  le  three  or  four  centuries  and  place  it  in  the  interval  between 
the  thirteenth  and  eighteenth  dynasties 

4  M\  the  monuments  of  the  thirteenth  dynasty  that  we  have  men- 
tionti  proving  that  its  dominion  ei.tended  over  the  whole  territory  of 
E|,)pt  are  those  of  lis  earUcr  Lings  We  have  no  contemporary 
monuments  of  the  princes  who  continued  this  line;  their  names  are 
only  known  from  royal  h'Jts  like  that  uf  the  "  Hall  of  Ancestors  "  at 
Kamak  or  the  fragments  of  papyrus  of  Turin.  Nothmg,  therefore, 
expressly  forbids  our  adopting  the  op  nion  proposed  by  many  modem 
scholars  and  in  itself  prol  able  enough,  that  towards  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  {Theban)  dynasty  the  fourteenth  (the  Xoite  of  Manetho) 
estabh'ihed  ttself  as  a  rival  in  the  Delta  The  division  of  Egypt  into 
I  vo  rival  and  hostile  kingdoms  as  well  as  the  weakness  necessarily 
resulting  from  the  contest  may  have  been  among  the  chief  causes  that 
facditated  the  success  oi  the  6hepherd  invasion.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  history  of  this  Xoite  dynasty.  The  extracts  from  Manetho 
mention  seventy  kings,  a  statement  evidently  esa^erated;  the  number 
of  years  assigned  for  its  duration  differs,  the  most  probable  is  184  years. 
The  thirteenth  Theban  dynasty,  admitting  that  it  was  thus  partly  con- 
temporary, wonld  have  reigned  only  269  years  over  all  Egypt,  and  the 
rest  of  the  time  over  the  southern  provinces  alone,  and  In  antagonism 
with  the  rebels  of  the  Delta. 


Section  III — Invasion  and  Dominion  of  ti 

1.  Manetho,  in  a  fragment  preserved  by  the  hiblorlan,  Josephus, 
says  (Against  Ap.,  i.  15I,  "  There  was  a  king  of  ours  whose  name  was 
Ammtimaos  "  (an  evident  cormption  of  the  Greek  copyists).  "  Under 
him  it  came  to  pass,  I  know  not  how,  that  God  was  averse  to  us ;  and 
there  came,  after  a  surprising  manner,  men  of  ignoble  birth  out  of  the 
eastern  parts,  and  had  boldness  enough  to  make  an  expedition  into  our 
country,  and  with  ease  subdued  it  by  force,  yet  without  our  hazarding  a 
battle  with  them.  So  when  they  had  gotten  those  that  governed  us 
under  their  power,  they  afterwards  burned  down  our  dties  and  demo- 
lished the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  used  all  the  inhabitants  after  a  most 
barbarous  manner ;  nay,  some  they  slew,  and  led  their  children  and  wives 
into  slavery. "  He  adds  also,  "  This  whole  nation  was  called  Hyksos,  that 
is,  'shepherd  kings';  for  in  the  sacred  language  Hyk  signifies  King, 
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and  Sos,  in  the  ordinary  dialeci,  Sljepherfs."  The  two  words  here 
given  have  been  found  in  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions :  the  first  under 
the  form  Hak,  as  Ihe  name  of  the  chiefs  of  Semitic  tribes;  the  second 
■under  the  form  Shasou,  as  the  designation  of  Bedouins.  Nevertheless, 
all  Egyptian  monuments  known  up  to  this  time  describe  the  invaders, 
called  in  the  fragment  of  Manetho  Hyksos,  by  the  name  of  "  Mena," 
Shepherds. 

TTie  study  of  the  monuments  proves  the  reality  of  the  frightful  de- 
vastations consequent  on  the  invasion.  With  one  single  exception,  all 
the  temples  b  'It  p  '      t     tl   t  t  h        d'l^ppea  ed       d  nothing 

can  be  found     f  ll   m  b  t       tt      d  rum    be       g  t  f     violent 

destruction.      \    ry  h  w  ft       Ih     f  rst       bj  ],  '     i  of  the 

whole  land  by  th  d         th         ti       km  d  m     f  th     Th  baid  was 

e-  n  1 1  ted  d  ff  d  d  f  ,,  t  II  th  p  t  t  1  h  1  at  first 
fled  t    Eth    p        L  d  C     t    1  t^Tpt     1  m        d      ider  the 

cs      D  rmg  f  tu  h    princes  of 

successive  dynasties,  the  filteenth  and 
th  1   d  f         gbb  d  probably  for  masters,  these  barbarous 

ad  It  w    Id  be    mp      ble  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  ruin 

n  hi  h  fell  n  Egypt  d  ring  these  400  years.  The  only  certain  fact  we 
ca     m     t  th  t  n  monument   remains  to   teach    us'  what 

becam       f  th  t    pi     d  ur  of  Egypt  under  the  Hyksos.      We 

se     tl      f  d      th    fift    nth  and  sixteenth  dynasties   Egyptian 

vih  t  was  ^  m  t  rrupted-  Vigorous  as  it  was,  the  impetus 
gi  byth  O  rtas  w  ddenly  arrested,  the  series  of  monuments 
bkn       dth       1  ntlls  the  calamities  B^pt  underwent. 

Wh  th    Sh  ph  rd        We  may  say  that  their  history,  long 

b  f         th      b  f    ny  contemporary  document,  is  partly 

1      t  ted  by  th  t  d  ries  of  M.  Mariette.     They  were  a  col- 

Id  f  11  th  m  d  h  des  of  Arabia  and  Syria ;  but  the  chief 
ptftlmasl  fhext  ts  from  Manetho  say,  were  Canaanites. 
Those  who  held  the  first  rank— the  tribe  directing  the  movement— were 
the  Khitas  of  the  Pharaonic  monuments,  the  Hittites  of  the  Bible, 
whom  Abraham  had  found  already  established  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 
We  shall  see  in  the  Book  of  this  Manual  treating  of  the  Phtenicians, 
that  the  invasion  of  Egypt  was  the  last  episode  in  the  great  migration 
that,  some  generations  earher,  had  led  the  Canaanitish  race  from  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  their  original  seat,  into  Palestine.  When 
Abraham  arrived,  the  Canaanites  had  been  hot  a  short  time  in  the  land. 
And,  in  fact,  a  papyru  m  the  Berhn  Museum  contains  the  repo  t  of  an 
Egyptian  explorer  sent  into  Palestme  under  the  twelfth  djnastj  who 
found  there  none  but  nomadic  Semitic  tribes,  and  his  narrative  does 

3.   "  At  length,"  say   Manetho  in  the  contu   ation  of  the  fragment 
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already  quoted,  "  they  made  one  of  themselves  liing,  whose  name  was 
Saites  (in  some  other  ver^ons,  Salatia) ;  he  also  lived  at  Memphis,  and 
made  both  the  upper  and  lower  regions  pay  tribute,  and  left  garrisons 
in  the  places  most  proper  for  them.  He  chiefly  aimed  at  securing  the 
eastern  parts,  fearing  that  the  Assyrians,  then  stronger  than  himself" 
(and  this,  in  fact,  as  we  shall  see,  was  precisely  at  the  time  of  the  first 
great  Chaldsan  Empire),  "would  be  desirous  of  that  kingdom  and 
invade  it.  And  as  he  found  in  the  Tanitic  province"  (the  manuscripts 
have,  in  error,  "  Saitic ")  "  a  city  very  proper  for  his  purpose,  called 
Avaris,  after  an  old  religious  tradition,  he  rebuilt  it,  and  made  it  very 
strong  by  the  walls  which  he  built  about  it,  and  by  a  garrison  of 
240,000  armed  men.  Thither  he  came  in  the  summer,  partly  to  gather 
his  com  and  pay  his  soldiers  their  wages,  and  partly  to  exercise  his 
soldiers  and  thereby  terrify  foreigners."  Some  details  are  added  as  to 
the  successors  of  Saites ;  the  list  is  preserved  in  the  extracts  made  by 
the  chronologer,  Julius  Africanus,  who  says  that  they  reigned  284  years, 
names  them  Anon  (otherwise  BnSn),  Pachnan  (or  Apachnas),  Staan, 
Archies,  and  Apophis.  The  same  extracts  mention  the  existence  of  a 
contemporary  native  dynasty,  the  seventeenth,  in  the  Thebaid. 

We  see  by  the  monuments  that,  afier  a  long  time  of  absolute  bar- 
barism and  savage  devastations,  the  Shepherds  in  I.ow?r  Egypt,  like 
the  Tartars  in  China,  allowed  themselves  to  be  lonqaered  by  the 
superior  civilisation  of  the  people  they  had  subdued,  and  formed  them- 
selves into  a  regular  dynasty,  adopting  Egyptian  manners  and  names. 
The  first  king  of  the  dynasty — the  Saites  of  Manetho,  who  was  really 
called  Set-aa-peh-i-Nubti  — is  mentioned  in  a  stele  of  Ramses  II. 
(nineteenth  dynasty),  discovered  at  Tanis,  identical  with  Avaris,  as 
having,  400  years  before  the  time  of  the  latter  prince,  rebuilt  the  city, 
and  founded  there  the  temple  of  the  god  Set,  or  Sutekh,  the  national 
god  of  the  Hittifes.  The  name  of  Anon  in  Manetho's  lists  is  fourui  as 
Annoub  in  the  fragments  of  the  papyrus  of  Turin,  followed  by  the 
commencement  of  another  name,  Ap  .  ,  .,  which  must  be  Apachnas. 
Lastly,  the  real  form  of  the  name  of  the  last  king  of  the  dynasty, 
Apepi  (in  Greek,  Apophis),  has  been  found  on  many  monuments.  In 
the  reign  (which  lasted  sixty-one  years)  of  this  Apepi,  according  to 
the  express  testimony  of  the  extracts  from  Manetho,  Joseph  came  into 
E^ypt,  and  was  made  "  governor  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt. "  We 
see  by  the  narrative  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  that  the  court  of  this 
king  was  entirely  Egyprian. 

As  for  the  contemporary  Thehan  kings,  we  know  the  names  of  only 
the  last  two,  Tiaaken,  and  Kames.  A  most  important  coincidence  in 
relation  to  Biblical  history  is  connected  with  this  last  king.  In  a  royal 
proclamation  we  read  the  title  "  Sustainer  of  the  World  "  written  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  form  (Tsaf-en-to,  transcribed  mto  Hebrew  Zaphnath) 
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recorded  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  as  the  surname  Joseph  recelveil  at 
the  same  period,  when  he  had  saved  the  people  of  Lower  Egypt  from 
famine.  May  we  not  eonclude  that  the  economic  reforms  of  Joseph, 
and  his  wise  precautions  against  dearth,  had  been  imitated  by  the 
national  sovereign  of  Upper  Egypt  ? 

4.  The  moment  when  Egyptian  civilisation,  at  first  almost  annihilated 
by  the  invasion,  thus  revived  in  the  Thebaid  under  a  completely 
national  form,  and  in  the  Delta  under  the  government  of  rulers  of 
fore^n  origin,  is  fully  represented  on  the  monuments.  "The  renais- 
sance which  is  seen  at  Thebes,"  says  M.  Mariette,  on  whose  great  ex- 
perience we  are  always  glad  to  rely,  "offers  a  singular  analogy  to 
that  attributable  to  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty.  The 
same  vases,  the  same  arms,  the  same  furniture  is  found  in  the  tombs." 
The  type  of  the  sarcophagus  became  agiun  what  it  had  been  under  the 
eleventh  dynasty— a  type  entirely  peculiar,  and  found  only  at  these 
two  epochs.  In  allusion  to  the  myth  of  the  goddess  Isis  protecting  the 
body  of  her  brother  Osiris  (with  whom  the  dead  person  is  identified) 
by  stretching  over  hini  her  winged  arms,  the  coffin  is  covered  with  a 
system  of  wings,  painted  with  varied  and  brilliant  colours.  Moreover, 
at  the  time  of  this  new  Theban  renaissance,  ending  in  the  national 
deliverance,  individuals  had,  as  under  the  eleventh  dynasty,  the  names 
Entef,  Ameni,  Ahmes,  and  Aahhotep,  so  that  we  can  hardly  now  dis- 
tinguish between  monuments  separated  by  many  centuries  and  a  long 
period  of  fordgn  rule. 

The  discovery  of  the  monuments  of  the  kings  of  the  Shepherd 
dynasty,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  results  of  the  excavations  of  M. 
Mariette.  They  were  found  at  Tanis,  in  the  city  where  the  Shepherds 
had  fixed  the  capita!  of  their  monarchy,  and  which  they  strove  lo 
embellish  more  than  any  other.  The  style  of  art  is  better,  and  the 
workmanship  more  finished  (ban  in  the  monuments  of  the  contem- 
porary Theban  dynasty.  And,  in  fact,  at  this  time  the  states  governed 
by  the  kings  of  the  invading  race  were  more  wealthy  and  peaceful 
than  the  states  of  the  South,  who  were  stru^Iing  hard  to  throw  ofl'the 
foreign  yoke.  These  monuments  show  as  to  what  extent  the  Shepherds 
had  become  real  Pharaohs,  adopting  as  their  own  the  lilies  of  the  old 
dynasties.  They  had  embraced  the  religion  of  Egypt,  compelling  only 
the  admission  of  their  own  god  Set,  or  Sutekh,  into  the  pantheon, 
who,  in  the  end  remained  there  definitely,  losing,  however,  the  first 
rank  which  they  had  given  him.  Their  manners  and  those  of  their 
subjects  were  Egyptian,  with  a  small  number  of  distinguishing  customs 
brought  from  Asia. 

We  have,  finally,  of  the  age  of  the  Shepherds,  only  the  remains  of 
sculpture,  but  not  one  single  architectural  work  ;  the  principal  frag- 
ments, all  in  the  museum  at  Cairo,  are,  first,  a  group  in  granite  of  most 
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p  rfect  ution,  representing  two  personages  in  Egyptian  costume, 
b  t  with  large  beard,  and  long  hair,  absolutely  unknown  to  the  true 
Mizrait    bl  od,  holding  in  their  outsiretched  hands  a  table  of  offerings 

f  fi  h  Its  flowers,  and  aquatic  birds,  in  a  word,  of  the  various 
n  t  alp  dnctions  of  the  lakes  of  the  Delta.  Also  fourlai^e  Sphinxes 
(h  an  h  ded  lions)  in  diorite,  bearing  the  name  of  Apepi,  tlie  king 
wh  T  pb  served.  These,  in  place  of  the  ordinary  head-dress  of 
th  I^pt  n  Spliinxes,  have  the  head  covered  with  a  thick  lion's 
m  gi  S  them  a  very  peculiar  appearance.  The  sculptures  of  the 
Sh  ].!  d  period  repre5ent,  moreover,  a  race  of  radically  different  type 
t    th  t     f  the  Egyptians,  a  race  evidently  Semitic,  with  angular  and 

h    ply     t  features.     The  excavations  at  Tanis  have  also  resulted  in 

p       ing  h    fact  that  the  last  Shepherd  kings  had  restored  in  the  temples 

nstru  t  d   by  them,  the   statues  of  former  ages  belonging  to  the 

1  oi         "d  fices  overfumed  in  the  first  period  of  the  invasion,  engraving 


Section  IV. — Expulsion  of  the  SHErHERUs— Ahmes. 

I.  This  position  of  affairs  could  not,  however,  last  long,  a  great 
crisis  was  impending.  As  the  power  of  the  native  and  legitimate  kings 
of  the  Thebaid  increased,  they  attempted  to  throw  off  the  yolte  imposed 
on  them  by  the  strangers,  to  attack  them  in  their  fortresses  in  the  Delta, 
and  to  free  the  sacred  soil  of  Egypt  from  the  presence  of  the  barbarians. 
An  invaluable  papyrus  in  the  British  Museum,  apparently  a  fragment  of 
a  detailed  chronicle  of  the  national  deliverance,  relates  the  commence- 
ment of  the  struggle.  It  begins  thus—"  It  happened  that  the  land  of 
Egypt  fell  into  the  hands  of  enemies,  and  there  was  no  longer  any 
king  (of  the  whole  country)  at  the  time  when  this  happened.  And  so 
the  king  Tiaaken  was  only  Hak  (vassal  king|  of  Upper  Egypt.  These 
enemies  were  in  Heliopolis,  and  their  chief  in  Avaris  .  .  .  The 
king  Apepi  chose  the  god  Sutekh  as  his  Lord,  and  did  not  serve  any 
Other  god  in  the  whole  land.  He  built  him  a  well  constructed  temple 
to  last  for  ever."  The  chronicle  next  relates  that  the  Shepherd,  Apepi, 
learned  that  the  Theban  prince,  Tiaaken,  refused  to  acknowledge  and 
worship  his  god  Sutekh,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  formal  rejection  of 
the  supremacy  previously  admitted.  Apepi  was  indignant,  and  sum- 
moned his  rebellious  vassal.  Tiaaken  replied  to  him  with  contempt. 
Armaments  were  made  on  both  sides,  and  the  war  commenced. 

a.  It  was  long  and  sanguinary,  and  doubtless  marked  hy  vicissitudes 
unknown  to  us.  It  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  rrign  ot  Tiaaken, 
the  entire  reign  of  Kames,  which  seems,  however,  to  have  been  very 
short,  and  great  part  of  that  of  his  son,  Ahmes,  the  Amosis  of  Manetho, 
and  terminated  under  this  kit  prince.   The  struggle  had  its  alternations 
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and  reverses;  but  the  Egyptians,  step  by  step,  gained  on 
the  territory  occupied  by  the  invaders.  "  At  last,"  says  Manetho,  in  a 
fragment  which  Josephus  also  (Against  Apion,  i.  t4)  has  preserved, 
"the  Shepherds,  subdued,  were  driven  out  of  the  rest  of  Egypti  and 
shut  up  in  a  place  that  contained  10,000  aroora  (a  superficial  measure), 
called  Avaris.  The  Shepherds  had  built  round  all  this  place  a  high 
and  strong  wall,  in  order  to  keep  in  safety  all  their  possessions  and 
plunder.  The  son  of  the  king  attempted  to  take  this  place  by  force, 
and  besieged  it  with  480,000  men;  but,  despiuring  of  success,  he  made  a 
treaty  on  these  conditions:  That  the  enemy  should  leave  Egypt,  and  go 
in  safety  wherever  they  wished.  They  then  went  away,  carrying  with 
them  all  their  property  ;  their  number  amounted  to  240,000,  and  they 
took  the  road  for  Syria  through  the  desert.  But  fearing  the  power  of 
the  Assyrians,  who  were  then  masters  of  Asia,  they  built  a  city  in  that 
country,  which  is  now  called  Judiea,  and  that  laige  enough  to  contain 
this  great  number  of  men,  and  called  it  Jerusalem." 

Here  again  the  authority  of  Manetho  is  confirmed,  not  In  all  tlie 
details,  it  is  true,  but  in  the  general  facts,  by  the  testimony  of  the 
monuments,  and  particularly  by  the  funeral  inscription  of  a  superior 
Egyptian  officer,  Ahmes,  chief  of  the  seamen,  who  took  part  in 
the  war  of  liberation.  This  inscription,  of  immense  historical  value, 
relates  the  whole  life  of  this  personage,  and  has  been  deeply 
studied  by  that  eminent  Egyptologist,  M.  de  Rouge.  "When  I 
was  bom  in  the  fortress  of  Ilithyia "  (in  Upper  Egypt),  says  the 
deceased  Ahmes,  in  his  epitaph,  "my  father  was  the  lieutenant 
of  the  late  king,  Tiaaken.  ...  I  was  lieutenant  in  torn  with 
him  in  the  ship  named  'The  Calf,'  in  the  time  of  the  late  king 
Ahmes.  ...  I  went  to  the  fleet  to  the  north  to  fight ;  1  had  the 
duty  of  accompanying  the  king  when  he  mounted  his  chariot.  And 
when  the  fortress  of  Tanis  (Avaris),  was  besieged,  I  fought  on  foot 
before  his  majesty.  This  is  what  happened  on  board  the  ship  called 
'  The  Enthronisation  of  Memphis.'  A  naval  battle  took  place  on  the 
water,  called  the  Waterof  Tanis{Lake  MeniaJeh).  .  .  .  The  praises 
of  the  king  were  bestowed  on  me,  and  I  received  a  golden  collar  for 
bravery.  .  .  .  The  battle  was  south  of  the  fortress.  .  .  .  The 
fortress  of  Tanis  was  taken,  and  I  carried  off  a  man  and  two  women, 
three  in  all,  whom  Ms  majesty  assigned  to  me  as  slaves."  The  capital 
of  (he  Shepherds  once  taken,  the  body  of  the  nation  passed  the  isthmus, 
and  took  refiige  in  Asia,  where  it  rejoined  its  fellow  countrymen,  the 
Canaanites  of  Palestine.  Some  of  them,  Ahmes  permitted  to  retain 
and  cultivate  a  portion  of  the  land  of  which  their  ancestors  had  taken 
possession.  They  formed  a  foreign  colony  in  the  east  of  Lower  Egypt, 
tolerated  in  the  same  way  as  the  Israelites.  Only  they  had  no  Exodus, 
and,  by  a  singular   coincidence,   we   find  the  same  people,  in  those 
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strangers  with  robust  limbs,  grave  and  elongated  feces,  who  still  inhabit 
the  banks  of  Lake  Meiiialeh. 

3.  Ahmes,  seeking  for  support  during  this  contest  against  the  Asiatic  in- 
vaders, had  turned  to  the  south,  and  had  married  an  Ethiopian  princess, 
named  Nofre-t-ari,  whom  the  monuments  always  represent  with  regular 
features  and  straight  nose,  but  black  in  colour.  This  marriage  gave  rise  to 
the  pretensions  of  his  successors  to  the  sovereignty  of  Ethiopia.  Ahmes, 
moreover,  ruled  over  Nubia,  as  did  the  Theban  princes  of  the  seventeenth 
dynasty.  But  the  Nubians  had  profited  by  the  vicissitudes  and  em- 
barrassments of  the  Northern  war  to  revolt.  No  sooner  was  Tanis 
taken,  than  Ahmes  returned  towards  Nubia  ;  and,  as  we  know  from  the 
epitaph  of  Ahmes,  chief  of  the  sailors,  who  also  took  part  in  this  expe- 
dition, in  a  few  battles  completely  subdued  the  rebels. 

The  end  of  this  reign  was  occupied  in  works  of  peace,  in  rebuilding 
the  ruins  and  healing  the  wounds  inflicted  on  the  coimtry  by  foreign 
dominion.  An  inscription  at  Mount  Mokattam,  near  Cairo,  tells  us 
that  Ahmes  re-opened  the  quarries  there  in  the  twenty-second  year  of 
his  reign,  in  order  to  restore  the  Temples  of  Memphis  and  Thebes. 
The  deliverance  of  the  country  and  the  total  destruction  of  the  foreign 
power  were  the  signal  for  an  immediate  and  remarkable  expansion  of 
the  long-fettered  national  life  and  civilisation.  In  a  few  years  Egypt 
regained  the  five  centuries  lost  through  the  Shepherd  invasion.  From 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  cataracts  both  banks  of  the  Nile  were 
covered  with  edifices.  New  roads  were  opened  for  commerce ;  and  trade, 
agriculture  and  the  arts  received  a  fresh  and  vigorous  impetus.  The 
incomparable  jewels  discovered  by  M.  Mariette  on  the  mummy  of  the 
Queen  Aah-Hotep,  widow  of  Kames,  and  mother  of  Ahmes,  jewels 
now  the  pride  of  the  Museum  of  Cairo  and  which  were  to  be  seen  at 
theGreatEhbt  P  ns         867   p         th   high  degree  of  excel- 

lence art  1  w  km  h  p  h  d  tt  ed  t  Egypt  a  few  years  only 
after  the  e  d    f  th     Sh  ph  rd  It        d  fficult  to  believe  that 

this  long  g  Id  h  this  b  as  pi  t  f  p  work,  this  diadem 
with  two  g  Id        phy  th      d    g        has  d  with  ornaments  in 

damascen  d  (,  Id    and  th      ar  rt   les      mposing  this   treasure, 

could  hav  fmth  kljf      Thbn  jeweller  at  a  fime 

when  the  try  had  h  idly    m    ged  f    m  th    disasters  of  so  many 

I  gy  as       II        th     h   t  ry     f  this  period  becomes 

I       tl     1    t  [.     aerv  d  by  Jos  ph    ,  and  containing  the 
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dynasty  must  liave  commenced  nearly  with  Ihe  seventeenth  century, 
and  this  is  the  date  we  must  assign  to  the  expid^on  of  the  Shepherds. ' 


CHAPTER  III. 

T//E  GREAT  CONQUERORS  OF  THE  NEW  EMPIRE. 

FOREIGN  INFLUENCE  OF  EGYPT. 

Section  I. — The  Eighteenth  Dvnaetv. — Fikst  Successors  of 
ks\iSS.—{Sevintee»ih  Century  B.C.) 

I.  The  entire  deliverance  of  the  land  inangnrates  the  reign  of  the 
great  and  glorious  dynasty,  reckoned  as  the  eighteenth.  Ahmes,  Ihoiigh 
descended  from  the  former  Theban  kings,  owes  it  to  his  own  glorious 
exploits  that  he  is  counted  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty.  He  also 
opens  the  third  historical  period, — known  as  the  New  Empire. 

From  this  time  for  many  centuries,  the  power  of  Egypt  was  extensively 
felt  in  the  world.  The  monarchy  of  the  PharatJis  henceforth  devoted  its 
chiefeffortstothe  conquest  of  Asia.  It  was  known,  by  the  sad  experieacc 
of  five  centuries,  that  danger  to  Egjrpl  was  always  to  he  apprehended 
from  Asia.  So,  to  prevent  a  new  Shepherd  invasion,  policy  ied  her  to 
seek  on  th«r  own  territory  all  possible  enemies  and  invaders,  to  tight 
them  to  the  nttermost  and  sabdue  them  to  her  own  sceptre.  But  she 
nevertheless  did  not  abandon  the  traditional  policy  inaugurated  by  the 
kings  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  of  claiming  the  whole  valley  of  the  Upper 
Nile  as  an  inheritance  belonging  legitimately  to  E^ypt.  Warlike 
expeditions  therefore  were  constantly  made  either  to  the  south  or  to  the 
north-east,  and  were  continued  during  the  whole  period  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty. 

z.  AJmost  immediately  after  the  capture  of  Tanis,  or  Avaris,  from  the 
Shepherds,  we  find  Ahmes  following  them  into  the  land  of  Canaan, 
where  they  had  commenced  to  reoi^anise  themselves,  conquering  them 
ag^n,  dispersing  them,  and  taking  from  them  some  fortihed  towns, 
amongst  others  the  town  of  Sharuhen,  belonging  in  later  times  to  the 
tribe  of  Simeon  (Jos.  xix.  6).  His  successors  followed  the  same  road, 
and  advanced  with  rapid  steps.  Before  long  they  had  subdued  all 
Western  Asia.  But  before  relating  their  wars  and  conquests  according 
to  the  testimony  of  the  monuments— veiy  numerous  for  this  period — we 
think  it  necessary  to  exphun  briefly  the  position  in  which  the  Egyptians 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  found  these  Asiatic  countries  and  nations,  and 
to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  geography  of  these  historical  inscriptions. 
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We  shall  then  be  able  to  judge  what  were  the  facilities  and  what  the 
obstacles  found  by  the  Pharaohs  in  the  way  of  their  enterprises. 

Immediately  on  the  north-east  frontier  of  ^ypt,  the  desert  between 
it  and  Syria  was  occupied  by  Bedouin  tribes,  whom  the  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions  always  call  Shasu.  The  most  importmit  of  tliese,  and  tlie 
nearest  to  Egypt,  were  the  Amalekites  of  the  Bible,  the  Amalika  of  tlie 
Arabiiui  historians,  though  this  name  applied  equally  to  the  Edomifes, 
or  Idumsans,  and  Midianites  who  are  sometimes  mentioned  among  the 
Shasu,  and  even  generally  to  all  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  desert. 
Palestine  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Canaaniles,  who,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Shepherds,  were  unable  to  form  a  powerful  monarchy,  but 
were  in  the  divided  slate  in  which  Joshua  foimd  them  when,  a  little 
later,  he  conducted  the  Hebrews  into  that  country.  They  formed  an 
almost  infinite  number  of  petty  principalities ;  every  city  had  its  own 
king,  often  in  rivah-y  with,  or  hostile  to,  his  neighbours.  This  stale  of 
division  and  local  isolation  made  the  Canaanites  of  Palestine  an  easy 
prey  lo  every  conqueror,  for  it  hardly  permitted  them  to  unile  against  a 
common  enemy.  But  at  the  same  time  it  rendered  a  complete  and 
perfect  conquest  of  the  country  difficult,  for  it  was  necessarily  favourable 
to  partial  insurrections,  incessantly  liable  to  break  out. 

The  Syrian  populations,  who,  to  the  north  of  the  Canaanites,  occupied 
the  provinces  called  in  the  Bible  by  the  general  name  of  Aram,  as  far 
as  the  River  Euphrates,  belonged  to  the  confederation  of  the  Rotennu, 
or  Retennu,  extending  beyond  the  river  and  embracing  all  Mesopotamia 
(Naharaina).  What  we  have  already  said  of  the  Cushites  may  be  ap- 
plied to  this  confederation.  The  Rotennu  had  no  well-defined  territory, 
nor  even  a  decided  unity  of  race.  They  already  possessed  powerflil 
dties,  such  as  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  but  there  were  still  many  nomadic 
tribes  within  the  ill-defined  limits  of  the  confederacy.  Their  name  was 
taken  from  the  city  of  Resen,  apparently  the  most  ancient,  and  originally 
the  most  important,  city  of  Assyria.  The  germ  of  the  Rotennu  con- 
federation was  formed  by  the  Semitic  Assyro-Chaldsean  people,  who 
were  not  yet  welded  into  a  compact  monarchy,  but  were  an  a^cegation 
of  petty  states,  each  having  its  own  sovereign,  and  united  by  ties  of  a 
nature  unknown  to  us.  The  first  great  Chaldean  empire,  founded  many 
centuries  earlier,  and  which  had  exercised  authority  over  the  whole 
Tigro-Euplirates  basii;,  was  in  fact  at  this  moment  so  crippled  in  power 
that  the  last  descendants  of  its  early  kings,  reduced  to  the  possession  of 
Babylon,  and  perhaps  even  to  Erech,  the  first  seat  of  their  power,  were 
nothing  more  than  mere  members  of  the  Rotennu  confederacy.  With 
the  Assyro-Chaldieans,  who  were  at  its  head,  were  joined  in  (his  con- 
federation, the  Aramaeans  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  whom  history 
shoivs  to  have  been  always  friendly  to,  and  in  strict  alhance  with,  Assyria. 
0  the  north  of  Mesopotamia  were  inhabited  by  the 
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Remenen  or  Armenians,  of  Japhetic  race.  Finally,  west  of  the  Rotennu, 
ill  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  and  the  vast  space  contained  between  the 
left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Taurus  and  the  sea,  that  Canaanitish 
tribe,  apparently  always  the  strongest  and  most  powerful,  the  Khitas  or 
Hittites  (a  small  branch  of  whom  remained  in  Palestine,  near  Hebron), 
had  founded  a  warlike  and  formidable  empire,  a  strongly  centralised 
monarchy.  These  latter  were  still  living  in  Palestine  in  the  lime  of 
Solomon,  who  contracted  an  alliance  with  them,  and  married  their  king's 
daughter.  But  the  power  of  the  Hittite  kingdom  does  not  seem  under 
the  eighteenth  dynasty  (o  have  been  sufficiently  great  to  be  dreaded  by 
the  E^ptians,  and  it  is  not  until  the  time  of  the  following  dynasty  that 
we  see  them  playing  a  considerable  part  in  the  affairs  of  Western  Asia. 

3.  The  first  successor  of  Ahmes  was  Amen-hofep  (Peace  of  Amen), 
called  Amenophis  by  the  Greeks.  Under  his  reign  the  Shasu  of  the 
desert  were  subdued,  at  any  rate  as  6ras  that  is  possible  with  Bedouin, 
for  nearly  ail  the  other  kings,  even  the  most  powerful,  were  obliged  from 
time  to  time  to  Send  out  expeditions  to  repress  their  plundering  pro- 
pensities. The  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan  made  great  progress 
during  this  reign,  aud  Egyptian  troops  were  almost  constantly  engaged 
in  reducing  the  little  forts  of  the  petty  kings  of  Palestme.  The  Pharaohs 
d"d  not  however,  change  the  oi^anisation  of  the  country,  nor  did  they 
e  en  oppress  these  small  principalities,  but  confined  themselves  to 
en  ting  an  acknowledgment  of  supremacy,  the  payment  of  tribute  and 
n  I  ary  service.     The  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Ahmes,  chief  of  the 

a  1  rs,  al  eady  more  than  once  quoted,  relates  another  war  of  Amen- 
ho  ep  I  directed  this  time  to  the  south.  "  I  conducted,"  says  he, 
he  vessel  of  king  Amen-hotep  when  he  made  an  espedition  towards 
Eth  op  o  extend  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  His  majesty  took  captive 
the  chief  of  the  mountaineers  in  the  midst  of  his  warriors," 

4.  Thothmes  I.  (called  Tuthmosis  by  the  Greek  copyists  of  Manetho) 
then  ascended  the  throne.  He  followed  up  the  successes  of  his  prede- 
cessor in  Ethiopia;  and  we  may  judge  how  much  he  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  the  Egyptian  empire  by  an  inscription  of  the  second  year 
of  his  reign,  engraven  on  the  rocks  opposite  the  island  of  Tombos, 
nearly  as  high  up  the  course  of  the  Nile  as  that  of  Aigo.  But  the 
greatest  enterprise,  and  the  one  which  rendered  the  name  of  Thothmes 
illustrious,  was  to  the  north.  Having  reduced  the  Canaanites  of  Pales- 
tine to  submission,  he  pushed  on,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus 
encountered  the  Rotennu,  who  had  assembled  a  lai^e  force  to  repel  an 
enemy  whose  rapid  increase  of  power  they  mu«t  ha\e  lecn  with  terror. 
The  Rotennu  were  conquered ,  but  king  Thothmes,  w  ho  had  felt  their 
strength,  judged  that  Egyptian  domimon  in  Sjna  could  never  be 
estabhshed  on  a  solid  basis  unle==  he  reduced  them  still  further  by 
seeking  them  out  on  their  own  terntor),  -md  compelhng  the  provinces 
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of  Mesopotamia  to  submit  to  his  sceptre.  Crossing  tlie  desert,  lie 
inarched  upon  the  Euphrates,  and  passed  the  river  at  Carchemish,  the  Cir- 
cesium  of  classical  geography.  Assyria,  like  Ethiopia,  then  felt  the  weight 
of  the  Egyptian  arms;  and,  as  on  the  Upper  Nile  so  on  the  Euphrates, 
Thothmes  placed  inscriptions  to  record  his  passage.  His  reign  thus 
marks  another  step  in  advance;  he  inaugurated  the  era  of  great  Asiatic 
expeditions,  of  distant  conquests.  It  was  also  in  this  war  of  Thothmes  I. 
in  Mesopotamia  that  the  Egyptians  first  became  acquainted  with  horses, 
then  first  appearii^  in  their  sculptures,  and  till  then  probably  unknown 
to  them.  The  king  established  studs  in  the  pastures  of  Lower  Egypt; 
this  animal,  one  of  the  most  valuable  results  of  the  conquest,  prospered 
there,  and  in  a  short  time  the  valley  of  the  Nile  became  celebrated  for 
its  breed  of  horses.  As  well  as  horses,  the  Egyptians  borrowed  from 
the  Asiatics  the  use  of  war-chariots,  so  important  an  element  in  after 
days  in  the  armies  of  the  Pharaohs. 

Thothmes  I.  reigned  twenty-one  years,  and  at  his  death  left  the 
throne  to  his  son,  Thothmes  II.  We  now  find  (hat  Ethiopia  was 
definitely  snbdued,  and  remained  so  for  many  centuries.  We  begin  to 
find  on  the  rocks  of  Syene  the  names  of  the  "  Princes  governors  of  the 
South,"  a  title  then  given  to  functionaries,  generally  chosen  from  the 
royal  family,  who  represented  the  authority  of  the  Pharaohs  beyond 
the  cataracts.  It  does  not  seem  that  Thothmes  II.,  whose  reign  was 
very  short,  was  a  warlike  prince.  His  successor  was  his  brother, 
Thothmes  HI. 


Section  II.— Contindation  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty. — 

Thothmes  HI,— Greatest  Military  Power  of  Egypt. 

[Ainut  1600.     Edgn  of  aieul  kalf  a  centaiy.) 

I.  On  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Thothmes  III.  was  still  1  child. 
His  elder  sister,  Hatasu,  who  had  already  played  a  part  iu  public 
affairs  under  the  former  king,  became  the  gnardian  of  the  young  prince. 
B  t  h  gency  was  really  a  usurpation  during  the  seventeen  years  that 
h  mment  lasted.      Hatasu  assumed  all  the  prerogatives  of  the 

yal  p  w  r.  Her  reign  was,  however,  brilliant.  Egyptian  history 
k     »  monarch  who,  when  aggrandised  by  conquest  and  political 

influ  n  e,  has  not  left  behind  proofs  of  taste  for  the  arts  and  mag- 
1116    nt  monuments.      Hatasu  tvas  of  this  number.     Among  the  pdn- 

pal  wo  k  due  to  this  queen  are  the  two  gigantic  obelisks,  one  of 
which  still  stands  among  tiie  ruins  at  Kamak.  The  inscriptions  inform 
us  that  the  queen  erected  these  two  obelisks  to  the  memory  of  her 
father,  Thothmes  I.  The  legends  on  their  bases  mention  some  pecu- 
liarities worthy  of  notice.  We  see,  for  example,  that  the  stunmit  of 
the  obelisk  was   originally  formed  by  a  pyramid  made  of  gold  taken 
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from  the  enemy.  In  another  passage  the  inscription  relates  that  the 
erection  of  the  entire  monument,  from  the  time  it  was  cut  in  the 
qnarries  of  Syene,  only  occupied  seven  months.  We  mayjudge  by  these 
details  of  the  efforts  necessary  to  transport  and  set  up  in  so  short  a 
time  a  mass  thirty  metres  high,  and  weighing  374,000  kili^rammes 
(368  tons).  The  temple  of  Deir  el  Bahri  is  also  a  monument  of  the 
magnificence  of  Hatasu.  The  warlike  exploits  of  the  queen  are  the 
subject  of  the  representations  on  the  walls  of  that  edifice.  Great  bas- 
reliefs,  engraved  with  an  astonishing  boldness  and  (reedom,  tell  ns  all 
the  incidents  of  the  conquest  of  the  land  of  Pun,  that  is,  of  Yemen, 
or  Arabia  Felix,  a  country  fertile  and  rich  in  itself,  and  which,  being 
(he  depot  of  Indian  commerce,  was  the  object  of  the  desires  of  the 
Egyptian  monarchy,  as  the  possession  of  it  was  necessarily  an  almost 
inexhaustible  source  of  wealth.  A  copy  of  these  interesting  repre- 
sentations was  to  be  seen  at  the  Exhibition  in  Paris  of  1867.  In 
conclusion,  Hatasu  was  a  sister  worthy  of  the  Thothmes,  and  oc- 
cupies not  the  lowest  place  in  the  series  of  illustrious  sovereigns  of 
the  eighteenth  dynasty,  who  have  left  such  mighty  traces  on  the  soil  of 
Egypt.  For  seventeen  years,  as  we  have  seen,  she  assumed  all  the 
royal  power;  but  even  when  her  brother,  Thothmes  III.,  attuned  his 
majority,  she  did  not  retire.  As  under  Thothmes  II.,  she  con- 
tinued for  many  years  to  take  part  in  the  government.  At  length 
she  died,  leaving  him  whose  power  she  had  usurped  sole  master  of 


2.  Of  all  the   Pharaohs 

of  this  age,   and  perhaps  of  all   Egypti; 

listory,    Thothmes   III.   i 

Egypt  attained  to  the  sum 

mit  of  her  power.     In  internal  affairs,  a  wi 

wresight   in    administratio 

in  ensured  everywhere  order  and  pr<^re 

Abroad,  Egypt  became  by  her  victories  the  arbitress  of  ths  whole 
civilised  world;  and  according  to  a  poetical  expression  of  the  time, 
"She  placed  her  frontier  where  it  pleased  herself"  Her  empire  ex- 
tended over  the  countries  now  called  Abyssinia,  Soudan,  Nubia,  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  Arabia,  Kurdistan,  and  Armenia. 

Thothmes  III.  himself  relates  in  the  annals  of  his  reign  inscribed 
on  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary  of  Karnalt,  that  he  made  his  first  expc- 
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tn  t  Uy  d     gna   d      Th     A      I      1    Thothmes    III.," 

th        Wall  C  tal  f   Karnak      be  f  Ihe  lists  giving 

h  be        f    pn  lak  d   am       t      f   booty  carried  off. 

Th        1  fi    (     and  agg      t  d      count    ar  -aluable  guarantee 

f  th     truth     flhelat  hhmyb         Ud  official  and  statis- 

t  cal,        d      h    h   bear  f  th        fl  t  d    tyle  so  common   to 

n     talm  bs 

3    Th    R  t  f  sed  th  IT  tnb  pp      ng   no  doubt,  that  the 

y       g  king  d  pn  ed     f  th        p  d  il      t  his  sister  Hatasu, 

w  Id  tie  unable  to  reduce  them  tu  obedience.  Moreover,  a  formidable 
insurrection,  fomented  and  supported  by  them,  broke  out  among  the 
Canaanites  of  Palestine,  whose  petty  kings  united  in  an  effort  to  throw 
off  the  J  oke  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  so  successfully,'  that  only  a  few 
strongholds,  =ach  as  Gaza,  were  left  in  the  possession  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  whole  of  the  twentj  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Thothmes  was 
ou,upied  m  preparations  for  the  »ar,  and  in  the  siege  of  a  few  places 
of  strength  111  the  south  of  Paleatii  e  m  later  times  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Simeon,  and  hav  ng  captured  them,  the  king  re-opened  his 
commumcations  by  land  mh  Gaza  This  last-named  place  was 
selected  as  the  base  of  the  operations  of  the  following  year. 

In  the  spring  of  his  tHenty  third  jear,  on  the  3rd  or  4th  of  the 
month  "  Pachuns,  *  the  king  arr  ved  at  Gaia,  and  took  coiiimand  of 
his  troops  in  person  On  the  5th  a  neighbouring  fortress  surrendered, 
and  Thothmes  then  advanced.  On  the  J6th  he  learned  that  the  Syrian 
and  Caiiaanite  princes,  who  viere  confederated  against  him  under  the 
king  of  Kadesh,  had  commenced  their  march,  and  were  concentrating 
their  forces  at  Megiddo,  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  fieli!  where 
many  a  battle  has  decided  the  fate  of  Syria.  Kejecting  the  advice  of 
his  officers  to  circle  round  the  base  of  the  mountains  separating  him 
from  the  enemy,  and  thus  to  avoid  the  risk  of  attackuig  them  in  front, 
Pharaoh  marched  straight  at  the  confederates,  and  encamped,  on  the 
19th,  an  the  first  rise  of  the  mountains  at  the  entrance  of  a  difficult 
ravine,  which  the  enemy  had  not  taken  the  precaution  to  occupy  with 
a  sufficient  force.  lie  burst  through,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  and  on 
the  20th  appeared  with  his  troops  on  the  bank  of  the  brook  Kanah,  in 
later  times  the  boundary  between  the  tribes  of  Epliraim  and  Manasseh 
(Jos.  xvL  8;  xvii.  9),  and  flowing  across  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  the 
south  of  Megiddo.     The  AnnaJs  of  Karnak  contain  here  a  short  pro- 

*  The  1st  PadhoDS,  pmpeily  and  theoretically,  should  correspond 
with  the  summer  solstice,  which  really  was  the  case  In  the  years  17S5 
and  280  B.C.  But  as  the  Egyptian  year  consisted  of  365  days  without 
bissextile  years,  at  the  end  of  4O0  yeans  tliere  would  be  an  error  of 
97  days,  and  under  Thothmes  III.  the  ist  Pachons  must  have  fallen 
about  the  middle  of  May.    See  note  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter. 
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clamation,  addressed  by  Pharaoh  to  his  troops  on  Ihe  eve  of  baHle. 
On  the  2i£t  Pachons,  at  break  of  day,  he  arranged  his  Himy  for  the 
attaek ;  his  right  wing  rested  on  the  Kanah,  and  his  left  was  extended 
to  the  north-west  of  Megiddo.  Thothmes  himself  commanded  the 
centre.  The  enumeration  of  Ihe  contingents  the  enemy  opposed  to 
him  comprises  the  names  of  all  the  important  dties  of  Palestine  and  of 
the  Arama^n  provinces  between  the  Anti-Lebanon  and  the  Euphrates. 
At  the  very  first  shock  of  battle  the  Asiatics  were  overthrown,  and 
fled  towards  Megiddo ;  but  the  garrison  of  the  place  was  terrified,  and 
shut  the  gates,  and  the  chiefs  were  obhged  to  be  drawn  with  cortls  up 
the  ramparts,  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  very  moderate  numbers,  as  given  in  the  test,  of  enemies  Itllled  and 
taken  prisoners  in'  the  battle,  show  a  spirit  of  truth  which  much  en- 
hances our  interest  in  the  narrative.  Eighty-three  killed  and  340 
prisoners  only  are  reckoned  for  the  battle  of  Megiddo.  The  pursuit 
was  nevertheless  hot,  for  the  text  says,  that  at  the  time  when  the  chiefs 
of  the  enemy  gained  the  fortress  ' '  Ihe  kill's  warriors  paid  no  attention 
to  the  booty,  and  let  it  fall."  The  small  number  of  killed  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  vicinity  of  the  moimtajns,  where  the  vanquished  found 
refuge  from  the  pursuit  df  the  Egyptians ;  in  ancient  times,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  use  of  defensive  armour,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  fought,  a  pursuit  was  productive  of  much  more  slaughter  than  a 
.battle.  But  the  capture  of  2,132  horses  and  of  924  war-chariots,  as 
well  as  long  Ksts  of  booty,  attest  the  entire  dispersion  of  the  Asiatic 
armv  Some  days  afterwards  the  city  of  Megiddo  blockaded  and 
ed     ed  1    fam    e,      as    billed  t  d       vith     t        n    gl  I 
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ce,  and  Thothmes  received  tribute  from  their  princes, 
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amongst  whom  are  named  the  king  of  Nineveh  and  the  king  of  Asshur, 
or  EUasar,  now  Kiieh  SheigMt, 

4.  Four  years  of  perfect  pieace  succeeded  these  victorious  campajgns. 
But  the  Annals  of  the  Temple  of  Karaak  make  the  wars  recommence  in 
the  twenty-ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Thothmes.  Until  then,  the 
E^3T)tian  conquerors,  rlesirous  of  reaching  the  Euphrates  as  quickly  as 
possible,  so  as  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  power  of  the  Rotemiu, 
bad  passed  without  turning  aside  to  the  mountain  mass  of  the  two 
parallel  chains  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  containing  between  them 
the  fertile  plain  called  by  the  Egyptians  Tsahi,  and  by  classical  geo- 
graphies Ctele-Syria,  or  Hollow  Syria.  Thothmes  III.  penetrated  into 
and  subilued  that  country  as  well  as  the  Phcenidan  coast  to  his 
sceptre.  Wine  (doubtless  the  famous  golden  wine  of  Lebanon),  wheat, 
cattle,  honey,  and  iron,  are  menlioned  among  the  tribute  that  he 
exacted.  Tunep,  a  city  in  the  Anti -Lebanon,  not  far  from  Damascus, 
and  Aradus  in  (he  southern  extremity  of  Phtenicia,  are  enumerated 
among  the  cities  then  taken. 

The  following  year,  a  new  expedition,  the  sixth  of  his  reign,  was 
directed  agidnst  the  land  of  the  Rotennu,  where  some  insurrections  had 
taken  place.  Aradus  had  revoll  ed,  and  was  again  compelled  to  sub- 
mit. Kadesh,  a  strong  city,  noled  in  later  times  in  the  wars  of  the 
kings  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  the  ruins  of  which  have  been  found  on 
the  Orontes,  not  tsj  from  Emessa,  was  taken  by  assault.  At  the  news 
of  this  success,  the  Assyrian  princes  beyond  the  Euphrates  hastened  to 
renew  thdr  submission;  the  terms  used  in  relating  this  event  in  the 
great  Kamak  inscription,  show  us  the  nature  of  the  power  exercised  by 
the  Pharaohs  over  the  Asiatic  countries  they  had  conquered.  ' '  Here 
they  are  bringing  the  sons  and  brothers  of  the  chiefs  to  put  them  in  the 
power  of  the  king,  and  to  be  led  into  Egypt.  If  any  one  of  the  chiefe 
should  die,  his  majesty  will  set  free  his  successor  to  occupy  the  place." 
As  we  see,  this  was  exactly  the  organisation  of  the  subject  kingdoms  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  Each  country  preserved  a  national  government 
and  king,  but  recognised  the  suprenmcy  of  Pharaoh,  paid  him  tribute, 
and  furnished  to  his  army  a  contingent  of  auxiliary  forces.  The  young 
princes  were  retained  as  hostages  at  the  court  of  Thebes,  where  they 
received,  doubtless,  an  entirely  Egyptian  education,  and  amongst  them 
Pharaoh  chose,  and  invested  with  power,  th'j  successors  of  vassal  kings 
who  died. 

In  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  reign,  'Iliothmes  went  into  Mesopo- 
tamia to  receive  personally  the  tribute  and  homage  of  the  Assyro-Chal- 
djean  kings.  On  his  return  to  Egypt,  he  received  also  tribute  froni 
several  African  people — ivory,  gold  dust,  ebony,  lions'  and  panthers' 
skins.  In  the  following  years  Thothmes  returned  again  to  Mesopo- 
tamia, took  some  prisoners,  and  set  up  an  inscriptio: 
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his  ha-vmg  "enlarged  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  "  Nineveh,  Singar,  and 
Babylon  (hen  formed  parts  of  his  empire  and  in  Syria,  Ihe  cities 
beyond  Jordan,  Heihbon,  and  Rabbath  Ammon,  were  f  th  1  r^t  t  m 
forced  to  pay  tribute       Some  partial  rei  jlt'J  in  Mesop  t  m  d    n 

the  north  of   Syria  were  victoriously  repressed       F      My         t  at 
expedition  was  made  into  the  mountainous  district,  no  (h    f  M      p 
tamia,  in  which  (he  king  does  not  seem  (o  haie  been  p       nt,  aj,       t 
the  Remenen  or  Armenians   who  submitted  and  be     n     t  but 
during  the  last  years  of  his  reign 

S.  Such  are  the  facts  related  by  the  Annals,  engraven  on  the  walls  of 
the  sanctuary  at  Kamak.  But  they  only  comprise  the  events  of  the 
A^tic  wars.  Whilst  Thothmes  with  his  legions  pushed  on  to  Babylon, 
and  even  to  Armenia,  he  was  also  the  lirst  of  the  sovereigns  of  Egypt 
to  create  a  considerable  fleet  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  had  acquired 
absolute  supremacy  on  its  waters.  This  fleet  was  undoubtedly  manned 
by  Phrenicians,  for  the  E^ptians  have  never  at  any  lime  been  skilful 
sailors  ;  and  moreover  we  find  from  the  monuments,  that  from  the  date 
of  their  submission  to  Thothmes  III.,  the  Phieniciaji  cities  to  which  no 
doubt  the  Egyptian  monarch  had  granted  very  fevonrable  conditions, 
preserved  for  many  centuries  towards  that  kingdom  an  unshaken 
fidelity,  in  complete  contrast  with  the  conduct  of  other  Canaanilish 
people.  The  results  of  the  naval  campaign  of  Thothmes,  and  his  con- 
quests in  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  are  chiefly  known  from  an 
inscribed  monumental  stele  discovered  at  Kamak  by  M.  Marietie. 
The  inscription,  which  is  in  poetry,  and  very  biblical  in  style,  has  been 
translated  by  M.  de  Rouge.  We  quote  here  a  few  verses  as  specimens 
of  the  grand  lyrital  Egyptian  style.  Amen,  the  Supreme  god  of  Thebes, 
is  speakingl— 

* '  I  am  come — to  thee  have  I  given  to  strike  down  Syrian  princes ; 
Under  thy  feet  they  lie  throughout  the  breadth  of  their  country. 
Like  to  the  I-ord  of  Light,  I  made  them  see  thy  glory. 
Blinding  their  eyes  with  light,  the  earthly  image  of  Amen. 

"  I  am  come — to  thee  have  I  given  to  strike  down  Asian  people  ; 
Captive  now  thou  hast  led  the  proud  Assyrian  chieftains  ; 
Decked  in  royal  robes,  I  made  them  see  thy  glorj' ; 
AJ]  in  glittering  arms  and  fighting,  high  in  tliy  war-car. 

"  I  am  come — to  thee  have  I  given  to  strike  down  western  nations  ; 
Cyprus  both  and  the  Ases  have  heard  thy  name  with  terror. 
Like  a  strong-homed  bull,  I  made  them  see  thy  glory  ; 
Strong  with  piercing  horns,  so  that  none  can  stand  before  him. 

"  I  am  come — to  thee  have  I  given  to  strike  down  men  of  the  sea- 
board. 
All  the  land  of  the  Maten  is  trembling  now  before  thee  ! 
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"  I  am  come — to  thee  have  I  given  to  strike  down  island  races  ; 
Those  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  have  heard  the  voice  of  thy  roaring. 
Lilte  an  avenger  of  blood,  I  made  them  see  thy  glory, 
When  by  his  victim  he  stands  prepared  to  strike  with  his  falchion. 

"  I  am  come — to  thee  have  I  given  to  strike  down  Lybian  archers. 
All  the  isles  of  the  Greeks  submit  to  fhe  force  of  tiiy  spirit. 
Like  a  lion  in  prey,  1  made  them  see  thy  glory. 
Couched  by  the  corpse  he  has  made  down  in  the  rocky  valley. 

"  I  am  come — to  thee  have  I  given  to  strike  down  the  ends  of  the 

In  the  grasp  of  thy  hand  is  the  circling  zone  of  waters  ; 

Like  the  soaring  eagle,  I  made  them  see  thy  glory. 

Whose  far-seeing  eye  there  is  none  can  hope  to  escape  from." 

We  see  by  the  inscription  on  this  Theban  stele  that  the  fleets  of  the 
great  Pharaoh  had  conquered,  first  Cyprus  and  Crete,  and  had  subjected 
tlie  southern  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  a  lai^e  part  of  the  coasts  of 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  possibly  even  the  south  of  Italy.  It  seems 
that  we  ought  to  infer  from  the  same  monument,  that  the  ships  of 
Thothmes  III.  were  often  in  the  Black  Sea,  where  Herodotus  tells  us 
that  the  F^^ptians  had  founded  a  colony  at  Colchis  to  work  the  mines.* 
It  is  probable  that  the  ancestors  of  the  German  Ases,  who  then  lived 
by  the  banks  of  the  Ma»tic  Gulf— the  descendants  of  the  Askenaz  of  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Genesis— may  be  recognised  in  the  list  of  northern 
people  who  paid  tribute  to  the  fleet  of  Thothmes.  In  another  direction 
the  same  fleets  had  established  the  sovereignty  of  Pharaoh  over  the 
whole  Lybian  coast.  Monuments  of  the  reign  of  Thothmes  have  been 
found  at  Cherchel,  in  Algeria,  and  it  is  far  from  impossible  that  they 
marked  the  limit  of  Egyptian  rule  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa. 

6.  Other  facts  show  that  the  supremacy  of  Thothmes  was  peaceably 
admitted  in  the  whole  of  Cush,  or  Ethiopia.  A  cave  at  Ibrim,  in  Lower 
Nubia,  shows  us  the  "  Governor  of  the  South  "  presenting  to  Pharaoh 
tributes  of  gold,  silver,  and  the  grain  of  the  country.  Thothmes  III. 
built  and  dedicated  to  the  Sun  the  Temple  of  Amada.  At  Semneh,  he 
restored  the  Temple  where  Osortasen  III.  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  was 
worshipped.  Kumneh,  opposite  Semneh,  Mount  Doshe  and  the  Isle 
of  Sai,  a  little  below  that  of  Tombos,  and  also,  nearer  Egypt  itself, 
Korte,  Pselchis,  Talmis,  have  preserved  his  memory.  Beyond  the  limits 
of  Ethiopia  Proper,  in  the  conntryof  the  negroes,  frequent  and  victorious 
enpeditions  were  made  under  the  same  king.     In  a  bas-relief  at  Kamak 

•  Her.  II.  103,  104. 
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we  see  150  African  prisoners  detiling  before  Pliaraoh,  each  one  bearing 
the  name  of  a  subject  tribe.  As  far  as  we  can  judge — for  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  names  of  African  nations  is  more  ditiicult  than  that  of  names 
in  Asia  and  Europe— the  list  on  (his  monument  embraces  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  now  Abyssinia,  and  extends  far  to  the  west  in  Soudan. 

7.  A  reign  so  glorious  and  prosperous  must  necessarily  have  left  in 
'Egypt  many  majtnificent  monuments.  Those  of  Thothmes  III.  are  in 
fact  very  common  from  the  Delta  to  the  Cataracts,  all  in  admirable  style, 
tasteful  in  design,  and  admirably  finished.  At  Ileliopolis,  Memphis, 
Ombos,  Elephantine,  and,  above  all,  at  Thebes,  we  slill  find  most  im- 
portant remains  of  the  great  buildings  erected  by  this  king. 


Section  III. — Last  Kings  of  the  Eighteenth  Dvnasty — 
Religious  Troubles. — {Sixteenth  Century  B.C.) 

1.  Amkn-HOTEP  (or  Amenophis)  II.  was  the  successor  of  Thothmes 
III.  He  repressed  an  attempt  of  the  Mesopotamians  to  shake  off  the 
Egyptian  yoke,  and  received  the  submission  of  Nineveh.  An  inscrip- 
tion in  the  Temple  of  Amada,  in  Nubia,  relates  that  he  fought  with  his 
enemies  in  the  land  of  Asshur;  thai  seven  kings  fell  before  him,  and  were 
brought  [their  embalmed  bodies  it  is  to  be  supposed]  to  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  where  six  were  hung  against  the  walls  of  Thebes,  and  the  seventh 
at  Napata,  the  capital  of  Ethiopia,  "that  the  negroes  might  see  the 
victories  ofthe  ever-living  kmg  over  all  lands  and  al!  people  upon  earth, 
since  he  had  possessed  the  people  of  the  sonlh  and  chastised  the  people 
ofthe  north."  In  a  grotto  at  Ibrim  there  is  a  statue  of  the  king,  seated 
as  an  equal  among  thegodsof  theland,  and  also  an  inscription  enumera- 
ting the  tritnites  paid  by  "the  Prince  Governor  of  the  land  of  the 
South."  But  everythmg  shows  that  IhereignofAmen-hotep  was  short. 
The  extracts  from  Manetho  do  not  name  him,  and  he  is  known  only 
from  the  inscriptions.  The  reign  of  Thothmes  IV.,  who  succeeded  him, 
was  not  much  longer.  The  hsls  of  Manetho  assign  him  nine  years,  and 
no  inscription  is  known  later  than  his  seventh  year;  the  latest  mentions 
this  prince  as  the  conqueror  of  the  black  people.  On  another  monu- 
ment he  is  receiving  tribute  from  Mesopotamia.  The  hmifs  of  the 
empire  were  maintained. 

2.  The  epoch  of  great  wars  was  renewed  with  Amen-hotep  III.  A 
date  of  his  thirty-sixth  year  is  known,  and  a  long  list  might  be  made  of 
the  Aaatic  "and  African  countries  which,  by  policy  or  force,  were  sub- 
jected to  him ;  his  empire,  says  one  inscription,  extended  from  north  to 
south,  from  Mesopotamia  to  Karo  in  Abyssinia.  But  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  expeditions  of  his  troops  do  not  seem  to  have  always 
been  very  chivalrous,  and  appear  sometimes  lo  have  had  for  their  object 
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merely  a  chase  after  slaves  (especially  in  expeditions  to  Soudan),  if  we 
may  judge  from  an  inscription  at  Semneli,  where  mention  ig  made  of 
740  negro  prisoners,  of  whom  half  were  women  and  children.  Amen- 
hotep  III.  throughout  his  long  reign  was  especially  a  builder.  He 
covered  the  hanks  of  the  Nile  with  monuments  remarkable  for  their 
grandeur,  and  for  the  perfection  of  the  sculptures  with  which  they  are 
adorned.  The  Temple  at  Djebel  Barkal,  Iheancienl  Napata,  capital  oi 
Egyptian  Ethiopia,  is  the  work  of  this  reign,  as  well  as  that  of  Soleb, 
near  the  Ihird  cUaract.  At  Syene,  Elephantine,  Silsilis,  Eileithya,  in 
the  Serapeum  of  Memphis,  and  in  the  Sinaitic  Penmsula  works  of 
Amen-hotep  III.  are  found.  He  made  considerable  additions  to  the 
Temple  at  Kamak,  and  built  that  part  of  the  Temple  of  Luxor,  now 
covered  by  the  houses  of  the  village  of  that  name.  The  dedicatory 
inscription  which  he  placed  on  it  deserves  to  be  inserted  as  a 
specimen  of  the  customary  style  and  title  of  Egyptian  sovereigns.  "  He 
is  Horns,  the  strong  bull,  who  rules  by  the  sword  and  destroys  all  bar- 
barians j  he  is  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  absolute  master.  Son  of 
the  Sun.  He  strikes  down  the  chiefs  of  all  lands,  no  country  can 
stand  before  his  face.  He  marches,  and  victory  is  gained,  like  Horns, 
son  of  Isis,  like  the  Sun  in  heaven.  He  overturns  even  their  fortresses. 
He  brings  to  Egypt  by  his  valour  tribute  from  many  countries — he,  the 
lord  of  both  worlds,  Son  of  the  Sun. " 

But  it  is  not  by  his  conquests,  it  is  not  even  in  his  teal  name,  that  this 
Pharaoh  has  attained  his  greatest  celebrity.  It  is  by  the  colossal  statue 
he  erected  at  Thebes,  and  still  to  be  seen  there,  the  statue  which,  under 
the  name  of  Memnon,  Cook  such  hold  of  (he  imagmations  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  in  the  two  first  centuries  of  the  empire.  They  believed 
that  they  saw  or  rather  heard  Memnon,  the  Ethiopian,  one  of  the  de- 
fenders of  Troy,  each  morning  saluting  his  mother,  Aurora.  A  learned 
pamphlet  by  Lelronne,  founded  on  the  physical  observations  of  M.  de 
Rosicre.  has  completely  explained  this  pretended  prodigy,  which  the 
emperor  Hadrian  himself  witnessed.  The  mysterious  noise  was  pro- 
duced when  the  first  raya  of  the  sun  fell  on  the  granite  stone  of  the 
Colossus,  covered  before  sunrise  with  dew  which  had  penetrated  into  the 
many  fissures  of  the  stone.  Similar  phenomena  are  by  no  means  un- 
common in  natural  history.  It  had  not  been  produced  in  this  Colossus 
before  the  earthquake  that,  about  the  time  of  Tiberius,  tlirew  down  the 
upper  part  of  the  statue,  and  thus  uncovered  the  fissures  moat  exposed  to . 
the  action  of  the  dew;  it  ceased  when  the  statue  was  repaired  by  Sep- 
timus Severua  and  put  into  the  State  in  which  we  now  See  it. 

3.  Amen-hotep  HI.  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  son,  Amen- 
hotep  IV,  He,  in  his  foreign  policy,  followed  the  example  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  some  of  his  monuments  show  him  standing  in  his  chariot, 
and  followed  by  his  seven  daughters,  who  fought  with  him,  trampling 
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especiall)  the  image  and  name  of  Amen,  the  supreme  god  of  Thebes. 
The  king  himself  changed  Ms  name,  wMch  was  compounded  of  the 
name  of  the  proscribed  deity,  and  in  place  of  Amen-hotep  called  himself 
Chu-en-Ateii — "  Glory  of  the  Solatdisc"  Wishing  to  malte  an  end  of 
all  the  traditions  of  his  ancestor,  this  reforming  Itbg  abandoned  Thebes, 
and  built  another  capital  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  a  place  now  called  Tell-el- 
Amama.  The  ruins  of  this  city,  abandoned  after  his  death,  have 
preserved  for  us  many  monuments  of  his  reign,  displaying  very  ad- 
vanced art,  and  where  we  see  him  presiding  over  (he  ceremonies  of 
his  new  worship.  It  seems  now  to  be  proved  that  the  mother  of 
Amen-hotep  IV.,  Queen  Taia,  a  woman  more  than  usually  strong- 
minded,  and  who  was  all-powerful  with  her  son,  was  the  leader  in 
this  rel^ious  movement.  This  queen  was  not  an  Egyptian ;  the 
monuments  represented  her  with  light  hair,  blue  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks, 
like  the  women  of  northern  climates.  An  inscription,  preserved  at  the 
Cairo  Museum,  mentions  her  father  and  mother  by  names  which  are 
not  Egyptian,  and  not  even  belonging  to  any  foreign  lojal  family. 
She  was  then  the  child  of  one  of  those  families  of  foreigners  who 
then  lived  in  the  Delta,  and  was  marned  for  her  beaulj  ly  Amen- 
hotep  III.  In  dedicating  altars  to  a  god  whom  Egypt  had  not  before 
known,  Chu-en-Alen  was  merely  followmg  the  traditions  of  the 
fore^  race  whose  blood  ran  in  his  *  eins  He  did  for  Aten  or  Adonai 
what  the  Shepherds  had  done  for  Sutekh  He  gave  supremacy  to  a 
foreign  faction  ;  and  this  may  perhaps  e!.plam  why  in  the  bai  reliefe  of 
Tell-el-Amama,  we  find  this  king  surrounded  by  ofliceis  whose  phy- 
siogcioray  is  as  foreign  and  as  little  hke  the  Egyptians  as  his  own. 

Had   not  the  Hebrews,  whose   number  had   enormously  increased 
during  the  ten  generations  of  tlieir  residence  in  Egypt,  si 
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with,  this  strange  attempt,  and  the  imperfect  monotheism  of  Amen- 
hotep  IV.  ?  We  have  perhaps  a  right  to  suppose  tliat  they  bad.  There 
are  curious  resemblances  between  the  estemal  forms  of  Israelitish  wor- 
ship in  the  desert,  and  those  revealed  by  the  monuments  of  Tell-e!- 
Amama.  Some  of  the  aacred  furniture,  such  as  tile  "  Table  of  Shew- 
bread,"  described  in  the  book  of  Exodus  as  belonging  to  the  Taber- 
nacle, ia  seen  in  the  representations  of  the  worship  of  Aten,  but  not  at 
any  other  period.  But  what  is  still  more  significant  is,  that  the  com- 
mencement of  the  persecution  of  the  Hebrews  coincides  exactly  with 
the  termination  of  the  religions  troubles  excited  by  the  attempts  of  the 
son  of  Taia  at  reform,  or  rather  absolute  revolution  in  religious  worship. 
We  have  already  seen,  in  the  second  chapter  of  our  Manual,  that  during 
theic  sojourn  in  E^ypt,  and  previous  to  the  mission  of  Moses,  the 
monotheism  of  the  descendants  of  Jacob  had  become  much  corrupted. 
In  particular  it  was  tainted  with  materialism.  Surrounded  by  idolaters, 
the  Hebrews  with  difficulty  only  ret^ned  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  even 
under  a  visible  and  material  form.  And  corrupted  in  this  way,  their 
veligion  was  not  much  better  than  that  which  Amen-hotep  attempted  to 
establish. 

4.  After  the  death  of  this  king,  Egypt  remdned  disorganised  and  a 
prey  to  factions.  The  history  of  the  empure  of  the  Pharaohs  for  this 
period  is  full  of  obscurities,  which  fiirther  discoveries  alone  can  clear  up. 
We  find  that  many  personages,  some  of  them  great  officers  at  the  court 
of  Amen-hotep  Chu-en-Aten,  and  husbands  of  his  daughters,  succes- 
sively seized  on  the  supreme  power,  and  followed  each  other  at  very 
short  intervals.  The  most  unportant,  the  one  whose  authority  seems 
to  have  been  best  assured,  is  one  Amen-tu-t-ankh,  another  son  of 
Amen-hotep  III.,  whose  mutilated  monuments  are  found  in  Ethiopia, 
at  Thebes,  and  at  Memphis,  who  was  therefore  in  possession  of  all 
Egypt,  except  perhaps  the  Delta.  He  made  camp^gns  in  Asia,  and 
received  an  ambassador  from  Assyria. 

In  the  midst  of  these  disorders,  apparent  even  in  the  lists  of  Manelho, 
we  find  mention  of  the  last  son  of  Amen-hotep  III.,  Har-era-Hebi, 
the  Horus  of  Manetho,  who  in  the  end  was  recognised  as  the  only 
legitimate  king  of  this  period.  The  commencement  of  his  reign  was 
brilliant.  An  mscription,  dated  jn  his  second  year,  is  at  Silsilis  attached 
lo  a  representation  of  his  triumphal  return  from  a  victorious  campaign 
on  the  Upper  Nile.  One  of  the  Egyptian  chiefe  is  reproaching  the 
captives  with  having  refiised  to  hear  those  who  told  them  "the  lion 
is  approaching  the  land  of  Ethiopia."  In  another  place,  the  inscription 
says  to  the  kii^,  "  The  gradous  god  returns,  home  by  the  chiefe  of  all 
the  land  ...  the  king,  director  of  the  worlds,  favoured  by  the 
Sun,  Son  of  the  Sun  .  .  .  The  king's  name  is  known  in  the  land  of 
Cush  ;  he  has  chastised  it  as  he  had  promised  his  father.  Amen."   After 
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this  second  year,  history  is  qvdte  silent,  although  Har-em-Hebi  still 
nominally  reigned,  and,  according  to  the  statements  of  later  lists,  for 
thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  years.  We  know  only  of  a  few  monuments 
erected  by  this  prince.  We  find,  also,  traces  of  violent  reactions  ag^nst 
the  reforms  of  Amen-botep  IV.,  and  all  that  belonged  to  him.  The 
names  of  the  pretenders  his  successor';  are  everywhere  defaced;  and 
the  buildmgs  erected  by  them  are  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  the  new 
atv  Tell  e!  Amama,  purposely  and  systemafically  destroyed.  Every- 
thing shows  us  a  time  of  trouble  of  continual  lei  olution,  and  of  civil 
d  stord.  No  doubt  part  of  the  disturbani.es  )f  which  the  monuments 
bear  traces,  must  have  been  contemporary  with  Har-em-Hebi,  and 
hai  e  lasted  dunng  the  n  hole  of  his  official  reign  In  that  period,  we 
repeat  there  are  obscuni  es  st  E  unpenetrable  in  the  present  state  of 
Inoniedge  and  whii,h  new  distovenes  alone  i.ai  dissipate.  In  the 
n  dst  of  these  obscurities  in  Ihe  m  dst  of  the  troubles  we  have  men- 
t  oi  ed,  the  e  ghtee  ih  dynasty  termmates  with  the  reign  of  Har-em- 
Hebi,  havmg  occupied  the  throne  of  Egypt  lor  241  years,  and  tarried 
the  gloiy  and  power  of  Egypt  to  its  highest  point. 


Section  IV.— Commekcemekt  of  the  NrNr.Tr.ENTH  Dvnasty— 

SeTi  I.—{p!/l:eenl&  Century  B.C.) 

1.  Under  the  nmeteenth  dynasty,  which  acquired  the  throne  after 
the  death  of  Har-em-Hebi,  the  fortune  of  Egypt  maintained  to  some 
extent  its  ascendancy;  but,  diough  the  reigns  of  some  warlike  kings 
throw  a  bright  gleam  on  this  epoch,  the  shade  of  approaching  trouble 
already  diu-kens  the  horizon.  Egypt,  under  the  dghCeenth  dynasty,  had 
been  a  standing  menace  to  all  nations  of  the  earth;  she  was  hence- 
forward doomed  to  be  herself  constantly  endeavouring  to  ward  off 
threatened  danger. 

The  king  who  commenced  this  series  was  Ramses  I.;  he  seems  to 
have  been  grandson  on  the  mother's  side  of  HM-em-Hebi,  and  possibly 
son  of  one  of  the  pretenders  who  disputed  the  Sirone  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  dynasty,  so  that  he  is  sometimes  counted  as  the  last  king 
of  that  dynasty.  We  have  but  a  small  number  of  monuments  of  his 
reign.  In  the  midst  of  the  disorders  which  for  nearly  half  a  centuty 
followed  the  death  of  Amen-hotep  HI.,  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  the 
^yptian  monarchy  were  much  disturbed.  Revolts  occurred  in  most 
of  the  provinces  ;  the  petty  local  princes  almost  entirely  ceased  to  pay 
tribute;  the  conquests  of  Thothnies  IIL  needed  in  great  part  to  be 
recommenced.  Syria  especially  was  threatened;  Egyptian  supremacy 
in  that  country  was  much  more  precarious  than  in  the  more  distant 
Mesopotamia.     On  (he  banks  of  the  Oroutes,  in  the  whole  of  that  vast 
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district  comprised  between  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  the 
Taurus,  and  the  sea,  a  r^on  Htherto  untrodden  by  the  Egyptian  con- 
querors, the  country  of  the  Khitas,  or  Hittites,  of  Canaanitish  race,  who 
seem  never  to  have  given  offence  to  the  Thothmes  or  Amen-hoteps,  had 
suddenly  become  very  powerful,  had  taken  the  iead  of  other  neighbour- 
ing nations,  had  drawn  round  them  other  Canaanitish  tribes,  and  even 
extended  their  influence  over  the  south  of  Asia  Minor.  Formed  now 
into  one  single  monarchy,  possessing  a  numerous  and  formidable  army, 
the  Khitas,  descendants  of  the  Shepherds,  openly  aspired  to  rule  all 
Syria,  and  to  take  their  revenge  for  the  exploits  of  Ahmes,  by  crushing 
the  foreign  dommion  of  Egypt.  Their  pretensions  were  the  more 
dangerous  because  the  Canaanites  of  Palestine  were  induced  by  com- 
munity of  race  to  prefer  them  to  the  Egyptians  as  rulers. 

Ramses  I  made  one  campaign  against  the  Khitas  on  their  own 
territory  ,  and  an  mscription  at  Karnak  states  that  he  was  the  first  of 
the  Phataohs  who  sought  them  out  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes.  The 
war  was  concluded  by  a  treaty  between  Ramses  and  Seplul,  Iting  ot 
the  Hiltites  Very  few  passages  of  arms  marked  the  reign  of  this 
Pharaoh,  which  was  very  short.  His  successor  was  Seti  I.,  the  Sethos 
of  Greek  tradition. 

2.  Although  an  inscription  in  the  palace  of  Medinet  Abu  at 
Thebes  describes  Seti  as  the  son  of  Ramses  I.,  he  seems  to  have 
been  only  his  adopted  son,  and  son-in-law.  In  the  Temple  of  Abydos, 
recently  uncovered  by  M.  Mariette,  it  is  siud  of  his  son,  Ramses  II., 
that  he  was  "King  in  the  womb  of  his  mother  before  he  was  born"; 
also  that  Seti  governed  merely  in  the  stead  of  his  son  Ramses,  even 
before  his  birth.  From  such  strange  and  unusual  expressions,  Jt  seems 
certain  that  Seti  I.  was  a  genera!  of  repute^ — a  soldier  of  fortune^a 
stranger  by  birth  to  the  royal  family,  who,  by  marriage  with  theheiress 
to  the  crown,  seated  himself  on  the  throne;  whilst,  from  the  legitimist 
point  of  view,  he  was  regarded  as  a  regent  only,  by  whom  the  throne 
was  preserved  for  his  son  Ramses,  in  whose  veins,  through  his  mother, 
ran  the  blood  of  the  ancient  kings  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty. 

Not  only  was  Seti  I.  a  stranger  to  the  royal  family,  but  he  seems  not 
even  to  have  been  of  pure  Egyptian  race.  His  features,  and  those  of 
his  son  Ramses,  are  (00  handsome,  and  of  a  regularity  too  classical,  for 
the  pure  blijiod  of  Mizraim;  they  denote  an  origin  drawn  from  another 
people.  But  what  Is  more  extraordinary  still  is,  that  some  indications, 
to  which  it  is  difficult  to  refuse  beliefi  show  that  the  strange  race  from 
which  descended  Seti,  and,  consequently,  all  the  kings  of  the  nineteenth 
dynasty,  was  that  of  the  Shepherds,  who  still  remained  as  colonists  in  the 
Delta.  Thus  only  can  we  explain  the  surpii^ng  conclusion  which  results 
from  an  inscription  discovered  by  M.  Mariette  at  Ta,nis.  This  inscrip- 
tion is  relative  to  the  re-establishment  by  Ramses  II.  of  the  worship 
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ot  Sutekh,  the  national  deity  of  the  Hyksos,  in  their  ancient  CTpital. 
Now  the  son  of  Seti  I.  gives  to  King  Set-aa-pehti,  the  founder  of  the 
regular  dynasty  of  the  Shepherds,  the  title  of  "  Father,"  or  "  An- 
cestor," and  dates  an  era  from  the  reign  of  this  prince. 

3.  Sefi  I.,  sumamed  Merenphtah,  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
warlike  of  the  sovereigns  of  I^pt.  He  was  also  distinguished  as  a 
builder.  He  built  the  whole  of  the  great  Temple  of  Osiris  at  Abydos, 
more  than  560  feet  long,  one  of  the  wonders  of  Egypt  brought  to  light 
by  recent  excavations.  At  Thebes  he  founded  a  magnificent  palace, 
that  of  Kumab,  so  called  from-  a  modem  village  partly  built  in  tlie 
very  court  of  that  edifice.  The  subterranean  tomb  of  the  same  king, 
built  on  so  bold  a  plan  that  we  can  hardly  imagine  how  an  architect 
could  have  conceived  it.  must  be  classed  among  the  most  remarkable 
works  of  Pharaonic  art  But  the  most  astonishing  of  the  monumental 
remains  of  Seti  is  the  fkmous  "  Hall  of  Columns"  in  the  immense 
palace  of  Kamak  at  Thebes,  where  so  many  successive  generations 
have  laboured.  Travellers  of  our  days  have  exhausted  the  language  of 
admiration  in  their  descriptions  of  this  marvellous  building,  of  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak"  in  a  future  chapter. 

The  exploits  of  Seti  himself  are  represented  on  the  sculptured  walls 
of  this  gigantic  hall.  All  these  sculptures  have  inscriptions.  One 
represents  Seti  attacking  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  the  Shasu,  whom 
we  already  know ;  others  show  the  Reinenen,  or  Armenians,  whom  the 
king  conquered,  with  their  neighbours,  the  Assyrians,  cutting  down  the 
trees  in  their  forests,  as  if  to  open  a  passage  for  him.  The  Assyrians 
were  cut  to  pieces,  and  submitted  to  pay  tribute.  Great  battles  were 
fbnght  with  the  Khitas  of  the  north  of  Syria,  and  at  last  the  king 
retamed  to  Egypt  with  numerous  captives.  He  was  received  with 
great  ceremony  at  the  frontier  by  the  grandees  of  the  empire,  and 
afterwards  he  presented  his  Asiatic  prisoners  to  the  god  Amen,  at 
Thebes.  The  whole  of  this  period  of  wars— the  complete  "  Setiad  "— 
is  depicted  in  an  iimnense  series  of  sculptures  on  a  most  magnificent 

Thus  the  most  perfect  work  of  art  of  this  reign  is  at  the  same  time 
an  historical  monument  of  the  highest  importance,  contributing  largely 
to  our  knowledge  of  Egyptian  history.  By  comparing  the  facts  re- 
corded on  these  sculptures,  and  in  their  inscriptions,  with  the  records  of 
inscriptions  found  elsewhere,  we  arrive  at  a  result  which,  unfortunately, 
we  can  only  present  in  a  hasty  sketch. 

4.  Before  carrying  his  arms  into  Syria,  Seti  was  previously  compelled, 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  to  ensure  the  tranquillity  of  the  frontier  of 
Egypt  itself,  on  the  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Sue?,  by  chastising  the 
Shasu,  or  Bedouins,  whose  depredations  had  for  some  time  been 
exceedingly  annoying,  and  who  had  the  audacity  even  to  attack  Zal, 
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the  chief  town  of  the  fourteentli  nome,  or  province  of  Lower  Egypt,  the 
Heliopolis  of  the  Greeks,  near  the  Bitter  Lakes.  Pharaoh  repulsed 
them  with  ease,  and  drove  them  back  into  the  desert;  and  pursuing 
(hem  there,  compelled  the  tribes  to  submit.  In  tbe  following  year,  Seti 
repaired  in  person  to  Syria  at  the  head  of  a  large  army.  He  seems  to 
have  met  with  no  resistance  in  Palestine,  where  all  the  petty  Canaanitish 
princes  hastened  to  pay  their  tribute  and  to  furnish  contingents  of 
troops.  Desirous  of  first  confronting  the  most  menacing  danger,  instead 
of  passing  on,  like  his  predecessors,  to  the  Euphrates,  he  marched 
agdnst  the  Khitas  and  attacLed  the  southern  frontier  of  their  country. 
The  war  at  this  po  nt  was  long  and  desperate  and  it  seems  that  the 
Egyptians  were  uiable  to  penetrate  fat  into  the  enemy's  territory. 
However,  Seti  it  length  earned  by  assault  the  chief  fortress  of  the 
country  of  the  KJi  tas  Kadesh  the  key  to  (he  whole  valley  of  the 
Orontes ;  it  was  not  occupied  by  (he  Hiltites  but  by  another  (ribe  of 
Canaanitish  race  lassals  of  the  Hittite  king  the  Amorites,  related  to 
the  nation  oftham  m  hmtl  Hbw  tla  dtfond 
in  Palestine.     Aft      th  es       t      ty    f  p  m  d    be 

Seti  and  M    t         k   g    f  th    H  t  fes    by  wh   h  th    la(t         1 
preserved  th       pessnsntre       E         Kdh  ted 

them ;  but  th  y      gag  i  ag       t      tt    k  th     Egypt        p    vi 

or  foment  reb  11  g  at  th  th  ty  f  Phara  h  and  t  1  h  m 
at  liberty  to   tt    k      d     d        t        bject       tl  Ited  wh 

had  obeyed  h     p  ed  rs       d  wh  m  h    h  d  al     j        ^    ded  as 

bj    (s 

'f  cur        thi   q    rt      S  t   t  med  b    k  t       t    k  th    R  1  nn        h 
1    g         k       1  dged  Egypt  p  ema  )        d  h  d  d         t       d 

p  yi  g  th  u'  (  b  t       Those  i  tw       Leban         d  th   E  phr         ih  t 
th    A  -amee  easly      bded      ThKt  bydh 

E  phrates  g  tr     bl    t     th     Egypt  q  b  t  som 

gr        b    tl      b       ^ht     bo  t  tl         mpl  t        bm  f  M  sop  tarma, 

A   y  a,  and  Lhaldy        -j         dmilt  d  t  (  rv        (h      h   is    f 

Nm      h  B  byl  d  S    g  A  1    t       mp    gi         (h  tai        1 

Arm  e-est  bihdh         pmyf  Fhar     h        th  t       uniry 

The  whole  of  the  conquests  of  Thothmes  III.  were  recovered,  and  the 
Asiatic  empire  of  Egypt  was  completely  reconstructed.  On  (he  other 
hand,  Seti  I.  does  not  seem  to  have  made  any  attempt  lo  recover  (he 
maririme  conquests  of  Thothmes.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  had  any  considerable  fleet  on  the  Mediterranean,  or  that  he  endea- 
voured to  regain  supremacy  over  the  islands  that  had  become  inde- 
pendent in  the  troublous  times  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty. 
It  is  tnie  that  a  formidable  power  had  grovra  up,  soon  to  be  able  to 
measure  itself  with  Egypt— the  navy  of  the  Pelasgi,  which  it  seems  did 
not  exist  in  the  days  of  Thothmes  III. 
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5.  Ill  the  south,  religious  and  political  troubles  had  never  shaken  the 
peaceable  posaesaon  of  Ethiopia  by  tbe  Pharaoha.  Seti  had  therefore 
no  need  to  undertake  any  serious  expedition  in  that  quarter.  He  con- 
fined himself  to  sending  out  from  time  to  time,  like  his  predecessois,  a 
few  expeditions,  more  for  slave  hunting  than  war,  against  the  semi- 
barbarous  populations  bordering  on  Ethiopia,  [jarticularly  agmnst  the 
n^roes.  In  the  sculptures  of  a  temple  near  the  frontiers  of  Ntibia,  at 
a  place  now  called  Radesieh,  this  king  is  represented  holding  a  group  of 
n^o  prisoners  by  the  hair — a  representation  intended  to  express  that 
the  tribes  were  entirely  at  his  mercy. 

On  the  north'west  frontier  of  Egypt,  Seti  repulsed  the  incursions  of 
(he  Lybians,  and  despatched  some  successful  expeditions  into  their 
country.  Finally,  he  reconstructed  the  Egyptian  fleet  on  (he  Red  Sea 
which  cruised  on  the  shores  of  the  Pun,  or  Yemen,  where  he  re-asserted 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pharaohs,  first  estabhshed  by  Hatasu. 

6.  There  is  nothmg  to  show  that  Seti  I.  had  occasion  to  renew  his 
great  expeditions  into  Asia.  On  the  contrary,  everything  indicates  that, 
up  Co  the  time  of  his  death,  the  supremacy  he  had  re-established  in 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia  remained  imdisputed.  The  terror  inspired  by 
his  name  and  by  the  snperiority  of  his  arms  no  doubt  sufficed  during  his 
life  to  keep  the  people  in  submission. 

The  Kbitas  faithfiilly  observed  the  treaty,  and,  while  silently  preparing 
for  new  and  more  formidable  attacks  on  the  Egyptian  power,  scrupulously 
respected  for  the  tune  the  provinces  subject  to  Egypt.  We  have  no 
monument  of  the  reign  of  Seti  subsequent  to  his  thirtieth  year,  although, 
according  to  the  lists  of  Manetho,  he  appears  to  have  reigned  more  than 
fifty  years.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  no  great  events  occurred  during 
tbe  latter  part  of  his  reign,  and  that  Egypt  must  have  enjoyed  that 
happy  repose  during  which  people  have  no  history.  Unless,  however, 
and  this  perhaps  is  most  probable,  we  ought  to  correct  the  lists  of 
Manetho  and  write  thirty  years  only,  instead  of  fifty,  for  the  reign  of  Sell  I. 

In  any  case,  it  is  certain  that  campaigns  into  Asia  and  the  building  of 
sumptuous  edifices  were  not  the  only  occupations  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchy  under  this  reign.  Knowing  that  the  gold  mines  in  the  desert 
south  of  Egypt  were  difficult  of  access,  and  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  sustain  life  there  because  of  the  eatreme  dryness  of  the  coimtry, 
Seti  I.  ordered,  in  the  9th  year  of  his  reign,  an  Artesian  well  to  be 
constructed  (a  most  important  fact  as  bearing  on  the  skill  of  the  Egyp- 
tian engineers  of  the  period),  whence  water  in  abundance  was  obtained. 
Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  king  resolved  to  build  a  fortress  and  a 
temple  where  he  himself  often  went  (o  adore  his  gods.  Care  had  been 
taken  to  place  him  among  the  divinities  of  the  place.  Snch  is  the 
account  given  in  a  long  inscription. 

"  But  however  important  may  have  been  the  creation  of  a  habitable 
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place  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  a  still  more  important  fact  is  revealed 
to  us  by  a  monument  of  another  kind.  The  bas-relief  in  the  Hall  of 
Columns  at  Karnak,  representing  Seti  reluming  from  his  conquests  and 
re-entering  Egypt,  shows  ns  the  towns  or  castles  east  of  the  Delta,  or 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  that  he  passed  on  his  route.  Now  one  of  Ihese,  Zal 
(Heroopolis),  is  represented  on  a  canal  containing  crocodiles,  and  open- 
ing into  a  great  mass  of  water,  probably  a  lake.  Dr.  Brugsch,  the 
highest  authority  on  Pharaonic  geography,  in  describing  this  curious 
representation  declares  that,  in  his  opinion,  this  is  no  other  than  the 
famous  caial  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  passing  the  lake  still  called 
the  Crocodile  Lake  (Timsah).  He  reminds  us,  that  in  later  times  the 
Greek  tradition  often  confused  the  two  tcigns  of  Seti  and  of  his  son; 
and  we  know  that  Sesoslris  has  passed  for  the  original  author  of  that 
magnificent  enterprise,  taken  up  again  and  completed  in  later  times  by 
the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt,  and,  though  destroyed  by  the  barbarism  of 
another  age,  once  more  suecessfuily  carried  out  by  the  genius  and 
indomitable  perseverance  of  a  Frenchmim." — Romou. 


Section  V. — Ramses  II.  (Sesostris). 
[C/ose  ofths  Fiflcinlh  and jirst  half  of  the  FourUefith  Csntury  B.C.). 
1.  Ramses  II.,  surnamed  Meriamen,  beloved  of  Amen,  bad  been,  as 
we  have  said,  aESOciated  on  the  throne  with  his  father  from  his  birth, 
and  even,  we  may  say,  before  his  birih.  "  Such  thou  hast  been,"  say 
the  gods  to  him  in  an  inscription,  "  from  thy  birth;  no  monument  was 
erected  without  thee,  and  no  order  was  executed  without  thy  consent." 
Nevertheles  he  counted  the  years  of  his  reign  only  Irom  the  death  of 
Seti  and  from  the  time  when  he  became  sole  masler,  at  the  age  of  about 
eighteen  or  twenty.  His  reign  was  one  of  the  longest  in  the  annals  of 
Egypt ;  he  governed  alone  for  sixty-seven  years. 

Among  the  Pharaohs  he  is  Ihe  builder  far  excellence.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  iind  in  Egypt  3  ruin,  or  an  ancient  mound,  without  read- 
ing his  name.  The  two  magnificent  subterranean  Temples  at  Ipsamboul, 
in  Nubia,  the  Ramesseum  of  Thebes,  a  large  part  of  the  temples  of 
Kan^ak  and  Luxor,  the  siTiall  temple  at  Abydos,  are  all  his  works  ;  he 
built  also  large  edifices  at  Memphis,  where  a  magnificent  Colossus  bears 
his  likeness,  in  the  Fayum,  and  at  Tanis.  Ramses  II.  was  enabled  to 
complete  these  works,  owing  to  the  great  length  of  his  reign ;  and  to 
his  wars,  which  gave  him  the  lat^e  number  of  prisoners  whom,  accord- 
ing to  Egyptian  usage,  he  employed  on  these  edifices.  To  these  causes 
we  may  add  the  presence  of  numerous  tribes  of  foreign  races  on  the 
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banks  of  the  Nile,  whom  thefertiUty  of  thesoil,  and  the  policy  of  former 
kings,  had  attracted  from  the  plains  of  Asia  into  the  Delta.  These 
foreigners  repaid  the  hoapitality  Egypt  had  extended  to  them  by  the 
■workmen  whom  they  furnished  for  the  works  on  the  temples,  the  con- 
struction of  cities  and  the  cleansing  of  canals.  In  this  way  we  find,  in  the 
Bible  story  under  this  same  Ramses  II.,  the  Israehtes  employed  in  the 
east  of  the  Delta  in  the  construction  of  two  cities,  one  called  after  the 
king  Ramses  (Ex.  i.  2). 

2.  Ramses  II.  was  celebrated  in  Europe  long  before  our  era,  long 
before  the  monuments  of  Egypt  were  understood  by  us.  Herodotus  had 
called  him  Sesosttis,  and  the  name  had  become  famous ;  bat  the  Greek 
writer  did  not  invent  it.  Ramses  had  received  during  his  Ufe,  and  for 
some  reason  we  are  ignorant  of,  the  popular  surname  of  Sestesu,  or 
Sesu,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  word  Ra  {the  Sun),  a  common 
addition  to  the  names  of  Egyptian  kings,  this  must  have  produced  a 
soimd,  rendered  agreeable  in  later  times  to  Grecian  ears,  as  Sesostris. 

Round  tliese  popular  surnames  a  l^end  gradually  formed  in  the 
course  of  ages,  attributing  to  one  person  all  ihe  exploits  of  the  con- 
querors and  warlike  princes  of  Egypt,  both  of  Thothmes  and  Seti  as 
well  as  of  (he  varioas  Ramses,  and  magnifying  these  exploits  by  extend- 
ing them  io  every  known  country,  as  legends  always  do.  It  is  these 
legendary  traditions,  these  (abulous  stories,  current  among  the  populace, 
that  the  Greeks,  the  intelligent  and  correct  Herodotus  as  well  as  the 
mere  compiler  Kodorus  Siculns,  greedily  received  from  their  guides  in 
Egypt,  being  incapable  of  referring  'directly  to  the  true  sources  of 
history.  Tiiese  are  the  stories  from  which  from  age  to  age  the  history 
of  E^ypl  was  written ;  a  history  as  real  and  true  up  to  the  time  of 
ChampoUion's  discovery,  as  would  be  one  of  Charlemagne  drawn  liom 
the  Ballads  of  the  middle  age. 

Sesostris,  according  to  the  legends  collected  and  repeated  by  these 
Greeks,  was  prepared  in  an  extraordinary  way  by  his  education  to  play 
the  part  of  a  conqueror.  From  his  infancy  his  father  had  gathered 
round  him  all  the  boys  bom  on  the  same  day,  and  made  him  as  well  as 
his  companions  serve  an  apprenticeship  to  war,  by  violent  eiercise,  by 
long  journeys,  and  by  constant  conflicts  with  the  wild  animals  and  bar- 
barous inhabitants  of  the  desert.  After  his  father's  death,  Sesostris 
aspired  to  other  exploits  and  greater  conquests.  Ethiopia  was  the  first 
country  he  conquered.  He  imposed  on  it  a  tribute  of  gold,  ebony,  and 
elephants'  tnsks.  He  next  equipped  a  fleet  of  400  long  ships  on  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  the  first  of  (heir  kind  the  Egyptians  had  seen.  Whilst 
this  fleet  subjugated  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea,  Sesostris  at  the  head  of 
his  anny  invaded  Asia.  He  subdued  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria, 
Media,  Persia,  Bactria,  and  India,  and  penetrated  even  to  the  Ganges. 
Returning  then  towards  the  north,  he  subjugated  the  Scythian  tribes  as 
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lar  as  Tanais,  and  established  in  the  Isthmus,  separating  the  Black  Sea 
from  the  Caspian,  a  colony,  the  origin  of  the  state  of  Colchis;  passed, 
into  Asia  Minor,  where  he  left  monuments  of  his  victories;'  lastly, 
crossing  the  Bosphonis,  he  advanced  into  Thrace,  where  scarcity  of  food, 
the  rigor  of  the  climate,  and  the  difficulties  of  passage  put  an  end  to 
his  triumphs.  At  the  enij  of  nine  years  Sesostris  returned  to  his 
kingdom,  followed  by  a.  host  of  captives,  loaded  with  booty  and  covered 
with  glory. 

Such  is  the  legend.  The  reader  will  have  already  perceived  that  it 
attributes  to  Sesostris  the  conquest  of  countries  already  long  subject  to 
Egypt,  such  as  Ethiopia ;  and  the  credit  of  deeds  by  preceding  sove- 
reigns, such  as  the  creation  of  a  navy  and  the  reduction  of  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea;  but  above  all  it  makes  this  prince  march  triumphantly 
over  countries  where  Egyptian  armies  were  never  at  any  time  seen, 
such  as  India,  Persia,  and  generally  the  Arian  countries  beyond  the 
Tigris,  as  well  as  the  provinces  to  the  north  of  Armenia.  This  is  an 
exact  parallel  to  (hose  middle  age  poems  thai  always  enhance  the 
exploits  of  Charlemagne  and  magnify  his  victories,  making  him  the 
conqueror  of  Jerusalem  and  the  deliverer  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

If  we  now  investigate  the  real  facts,  from  the  testimony  of  the  official 
monuments  of  Ramses  Sesostris,  though  they  are  very  emphatic  in  their 
language  and  often  suspected  of  exaggeration,  we  see  the  whole  fabric 
of  these  prodigious  conquests  vanish  away.  Ramses  II.  was  no  doubt 
a  warlike  prince,  who  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  in  fighting, 
but  he  was  not  a  conqueror.  He  did  not  add  one  single  province  to 
E^pt;  in  the  south,  north,  and  west,  he  was  always  compelled  to  stand 
on  the  defensive,  and  exposed  every  instant  to  the  revolts  of  the  people 
whom  the  Thothmes  and  Amen-hoteps  had  subdued.  The  only  glory 
of  his  reign  was  to  have  maintained,  at  the  expense  of  enormous  efforts, 
the  integrity  of  the  empire.  Far  from  having  penetrated  to  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  he  never  carried  his  arms  in  Asia  further  than  Thoth- 
mes III.  and  Setl,  and  nearly  all  his  campaigris  were  confined  to 
Northern  Syria.  !n  a  word,  the  great  renown  of  Sesostris  is  entirely 
fabulous  ;  it  is  one  of  the  baseless  tales  of  glory  accepted  so  readily  by 


*  Hek.  ii.  106.  One  of  tliese  monuments  attributed  by  the  It^end 
to  Sesostris,  and  which  Herodotus  says  that  he  saw,  stiU.  remains  at 
Ninfi,  near  Smyrna,  and  the  author  of  this  Manual  having  seen  it,  can 
confidently  pronounce  that  it  has  no  appearance  of  a  work  of  Egyptian 

Conaolt  a  dissertation  by  M.   Perrot  in  the   /itva^  Archhlo^qtie, 
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the  Greeks,  and  which,  disappear  before  criticism  and  the  progress  Ol 
knowledge  as  to  the  positive  facts  of  history. 

3.  Let  us  see  now  what  the  reign  of  Ramses  II.  really  was,  according 
lo  the  monuments  of  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  A  change  of  reign  is 
always  a  criUcai  time  for  vast  empires  established  only  by  conquest, 
and  extending  over  an  immense  extent  of  territory.  The  change 
is  generally  followed  by  the  revolt  of  the  less  completely  subjugated 
and  more  distant  provinees^of  those  that  -have  suffered  most  from 
oppression,  and  think  thetoselves  best  able  to  procure  their  freedom  by 
force  of  arms.  The  accession  of  Ramses,  on  the  death  of  his  father 
Seti,  passed  off  quietly  in  Asia.  The  new  prince  was  recognised  peace- 
ably as  far  as  Mesopotamia,  and  an  inscription  of  the  second  year  of 
his  reign,  says  that  his  orders  were  then  obeyed  there  with  fidelity. 
But  affairs  were  not  in  the  same  state  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Nile. 
The  south  of  Ethiopia  revolted,  and  with  thb  part  of  the  Ethiopians 
all  thenegro  tribes  who  had  been  subject  to  the  sceptre  of  Ihe  Pharaohs. 
It  required  a  long,  bioody,  and  furious  war  to  reduce  things  to  their 
former  order  and  subdue  the  rebels.  The  walls  of  the  subterranean 
templesof  Ipsambouland  Beit  Walli,  in  Nubia,  are  covered  with  great 
sculptured  and  painted  tablets,  representing  the  victories  gained  by  his 
Ethiopiaji  viceroys  over  his  revolted  subjects  on  the  Upper  Nile.  On 
some  of  them  Ramses  is  personally  represented,  and,  in  fact,  to  en- 
courage his  army  he  mast  have  been  present  with  it  in  one  campaign  in 
the  south  of  Ethiopia  in  the  second  or  third  year  of  his  reign. 

4.  The  embarrassment  caused  by  this  revolt  of  the  people  of  the 
Upper  Nile  drew  for  some  years  the  attention  of  the  government  and 
the  military  forces  of  Egypt  to  the  south,  and,  therefore,  appeared  to  the 
Khitas,  or  Hittiles,  who  henceforth  were  lo  play  the  first  part  in  the 
affairs  of  Western  Asia,  to  afford  a  lavourable  occasion  for  recommencing 
war  and  provoking  a  general  insurrection  of  those  Asiatic  provinces  first 
reduced  to  obedience  by  Seti.  Armenia,  Assyria,  Mesopotamia, 
Chaldtea,  and  Aramaean  Syria  all  revolted  at  once,  and  drove  out  the 
Egyptian  garrisons. 

The  Khitas  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  and  a 
numerous  and  formidable  confederation  gathered  rotmd  them,  composed 
not  only  of  the  revolted  nations,  but  also  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
tribes  of  Asia  Minor,  who  dreaded  the  growth  of  the  Pharaonvc  power, 
and  had  already  felt  the  weight  of  its  arms  by  sea,  under  Tbolhmes  III. 
A  great  army  was  assembled  in  Northern  Syria,  menacing  both  Palestine, 
where  already  partial  revolts  had  broken  out  among  the  petty  Canaan- 
itish  princes  governing  different  cities,  and  also  the  frontier  of  Egypt 
itself.  The  monuments  of  the  reign  of  Ramses  have  preserved  the 
names  of  the  twelve  slates  whose  united  troops  formed  this  army.  They 
were  first  the  Khitas,  or  Hiltites;  the  kingdom  of  Kadesh,  or  of  the 
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northern  Amorites;  the  Geigesenes  of  PeKca  (inhabifants  ol  the 
present  Djerash),  all  of  the  race  of  Canaan;  the  Phcenicians  of 
Aradus,  the  only  ones  of  their  nation  unfiulhful  to  the  Egyptian 
monarch,  to  whom  those  of  Byblos  and  Sidon  always  remained  at- 
tached ;  the  AraniEean  people  were  represented  by  the  States  of  Helbon 
(Aleppo);  of  Carcheniish,  where  Thothmes  III.  had  buill  his  fortress 
to  guard  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates;  of  Katti  (also  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  but  whose  precise  position  is  unknown);  of  Aloun  (Elon, 
Jos,  xix.  43),  a  town  afterwards  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Dan;  of 
Gadara,  in  Ccele  Syria;  of  Anaugas,  chief  city  of  the  Rotennu  on  this 
ade  the  Euphrates;  and  of  Gaiauatan,  a  place  the  site  of  which  is 
unknown.  Mesopotamia,  mentioned  here  as  always  by  the  name  of 
Naharaina,  had  furnished  very  numerous  contingents.  Finally,  the 
nations  of  Asia  Minor,  who  had  sent  soldiers  to  the  army  commanded 
by  Mautnur,  king  of  the  Hittites,  were  the  Mysians,  the  Lydans, 
the  Pisidians,  the  Dardanians  of  Troy,  and  last,  a  people  called 
Mushanet  in  the  Egyptian  texts,  who  may,  perhaps,  be  identified 
with  the  Mosynceci  of  classical  geography.* 

All  this  occurred  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  ol 
Ramses.  The  young  king  could  not  resign  himself  to  the  loss  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  empire,  and  of  its  most  valuable  provinces.  In  the 
spring  of  the  following  year,  haying  assembled  his  whole  military  force, 
and  gathered  round  him  the  experienced  captains  who  had  taken  part 
in  his  lather's  wars,  he  commenced  a  campaign  to  recover  the  Asiatic 
possessions  of  his  predecessors,  and,  above  all,  to  humble  the  pride  of 
the  Khitas,  who  were  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Aaalic  insurrection. 

The  army  of  Ramses  traversed  first  the  land  of  Canaan.  There  is 
no  inscription  recordii^  the  first  part  of  the  campaign;  but  it  is  probable 
that  Pharaoh  had  lo  fight  more  than  once,  to  repress  several  revolts  in 
this  country,  for  centuries  subject  to  the  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  as  he 
engraved  triumphal  steles  on  the  rocks ;  these  still  remain  at  Adioun, 
near  Tyre,  and  at  the  passage  of  the  Nahr  El  Kelb  (Dog  River),  near 
Beynit.  Eul  he  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kadesh  and  the  valley 
of  the  Orontes  without  meeting  the  grand  army  of  his  enemies.  It  was 
there  that  the  personal  exploit  of  Ramses  occurred  which  is  constantly 
commemorated  on  the  monuments,  where  he  was  praised  to  satiety  up 
to  the  end  of  his  reign,  and  by  the  sculptures  on  the  walls  of  all  the 
temples  built  by  this  prince— an  enploit  proving  the  personal  courage 
of  the  king  rather  than  his  possession  of  real  military  talent.  This 
episode  in  the  history  of  the  Sesostris  of  the  Greeks  was  made  the 
subject  of  an  epic  poem,  about  as  long  as  one  book  of  the  Iliad,  com- 
posed by  a  scribe  named  Pentaour.     Its  text,   always  unfortunately 

*  Heb.  iii.  94;  vii.  78. 
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n     h  m  til  t  i        f      d         1  ee  pi       —    or      n    t  1    f^h       th 

U  f  til  k  m  se  m  t  Th  b  d  th  t  f  th  t  mpl  f 
Ipsamb     1   and  al       wntte  th    eu  1         11  d  H        t  a 

p  p  Tus    n   tl       Bnt    h  M      mn      Th  1     11      t     t   wa.  856 

t        ItibyMdRug^      Wlhiktwlltgi      h  anlj 

with  some  quotations,  that  our  readers  may  have  some  idea  of  an 
Egyptian  poem,  an  epic  written  by  one  of  the  best  literary  men  of  the 
period,  and  only  two  years  after  the  event  it  records. 

S-  It  was  in  the  fiiih  year  of  the  reign  of  Ramses,  Pharaoh,  seeking 
his  enemies,  who  retired  slowly  before  him  to  make  head  only  on  their 
own  territory,  had  penetrated  as  far  as  Ctele  Syria,  not  far  from  Kadesh, 
and  was  encamped  under  the  fortress  of  Shebetun  (a  place  still  un- 
known), when  two  Bedouins  (Shasu)  presented  themselves  before  him. 
They  said  they  were  sent  by  their  chiefs  to  join  the  Egyptian  army,  and 
to  bring  certain  intelligence  as  to  the  movements  of  the  Khitas,  who 
had  compelled  the  tribe  to  march  with  them. 

They  stated  that  the  enemy,  alarmed,  had  retreated  towards  Aleppo, 
where  they  were  concentrating.  But  this  was  treachery,  false  intelli- 
gence contrived  by  the  chieft  of  the  Khitas  to  cause  Pharaoh  to  fall 
into  a  trap.  They,  with  their  numerous  allies,  had  placed  themselves 
in  ambuscade  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  Kadesh. 

Deceived  by  the  reports  of  these  pretended  fugitives,  Ramses 
marched  on  without  suspicion,  accompanied  only  by  his  body  guard, 
whilst  the  niiun  portion  of  his  army  proceeded  by  the  road  on 
Aleppo,  hoping  to  find  the  enemy  there,  when  two  men,  who  had  been 
seized  by  the  king's  servants,  were  led  into  his,  presence.  Compelled 
by  blows  to  speak,  they  confessed  that,  far  from  retreating,  the  Khitas, 
confident  in  the  numbers  of  their  soldiers  and  allies,  among  whom  were 
the  people  of  Mesopotamia  and  Asia  Minor,  were  dose  at  hand,  hoping 
to  surprise  the  king.  The  Egyptian  generals,  assembled  by  Ramses, 
were  much  disconcerted  at  having  allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived 
by  the  first  report,  and  thus  having  led  the  king  into  so  dangerous,  a 
position.  Messengers  were  sent  in  all  haste  to  recall  the  army  to  the 
place  where  the  enemy  was  posted.  But  before  the  arrival  of  the  troops 
the  whole  of  the  Khita  forces  sallied  forth  from  their  ambuscade,  and 
fell  on  the  smaE  body  which  accompanied  Ramses,  hoping  to  make  a 
prisoner  of  Pharaoh. 

With  the  rash  courage  of  youth,  Ramses,  who  was  then  only  twenty- 
three  years  old,  rejected  with  scorn  the  prudent  councils  of  his  officers, 
who  wished  him  to  retire  to  the  rear,  and  without  wdting  for  the  mam 
body  of  his  army,  commenced  the  fight.  "  The  footmen  and  horse- 
men then,"  says  the  poet,  "recoiled  before  the  enemy,  who  were 
masters  of  Kadesh,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes.  .  .  .  Then  his 
majesty,  in  the  pride  of  his  strength,  rising  up  like  the  god  Month,  put 
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on  his  lighting  dress,  completely  armed,  he  looked  like  Baai  ia  the 
hour  of  his  might.  .  .  .  Urging  on  his  chariot,  he  pushed  into  the 
army  of  the  vile  Khitas;  he  was  alone,  no  one  was  with  him.  ...  He 
was  surrounded  by  2, 500  chariots,  and  the  swiftest  of  the  warriors  of  the 
vile  Khitas,  and  of  the  numerous  nations  who  accompanied  them,  threw 
themselves  in  his  way.  .  .  .  Each  chariot  bore  three  men,  and  the  king 
had  with  him  neither  princes  nor  generals  nor  his  captains  of  archers 
or  of  chariots. "  In  the  presence  of  such  a  danger  the  king  was  for  an 
instant  troubled.  He  invoked  Amen,  the  great  god  of  Thebes,  asking 
help,  and  recalling  the  pomp  with  which  he  had  surrounded  his  worship 
and  the  magnificent  temples  he  had  built  to  him,  just  as  Homer's  heroes 
reminded  Zeus  of  all  the  hecatombs  they  had  slain  in  his  honour. 
"My  archers  and  horsemen  have  abandoned  me  I  There  is  none  of 
them  to  fight  by  my  side  I  What,  then,  is  the  intention  of  my  father. 
Amen?  .  .  ,  Did  I  not  march  at  thy  word?*  Has  not  thy  mouth 
guided  my  eipeditlons,  and  have  not  thy  coundis  directed  me?  Have 
not  I  celebrated  magnificent  feasts  in  thy  honour,  and  have  not  I  filled 
thy  temple  with  my  booty?  ...  I  have  slain  for  thee  30,000  bulls. 
...  I  have  built  for  thee  temples  of  blocks  of  stone,  and  have  erected 
for  thee  everlasting  tiees.  .  .  .  I  set  up  the  obelisks  of  Elephantine; 
by  me  were  the  eternal  stones  set  up.t  .  .  .  Thee  I  invoke,  O  my 
Father  I  I  am  in  the  midst  of  a  host  of  strangers,  and  no  man  is  with 
me.  My  archers  and  horsemen  have  abandoned  me  ;  when  I  cried  to 
Ihem,  none  of  them  has  heard  when  I  called  for  help.  But  I  prefer 
Amen  to  thousands  of  millions  of  archers,  to  millions  of  horsemen,  to 
myriads  of  young  heroes  all  assembled  tc^ther.  The  designs  of  man 
are  nothing.  Amen  overrules  them." 

Here  tlie  deity  intervenes  in  the  midst  of  the  strife,  just  as  in  the 
Homeric  combats ;  A  men  has  heard  the  prayer  of  Ramses,  he  raises 
his  sinking  courage,  gives  him  strength,  and  encourages  him  with  these 
words :  "  I  am  near  thee,  I  am  thy  father,  the  Sun,  my  hand  is  with 
thee.  I  will  be  more  to  thee  than  milhons  of  men  assembled  tt^ether. 
1  am  the  Lord  of  hosts,  who  loves  courage ;  I  have  found  thy  heart 
firm,  and  my  heart  has  rejoiced.  My  will  shall  be  accomplished.  I 
will  be  to  them  like  Baal  in  his  might.  The  2,500  chariots,  when  I 
am  in  the  midst  of  them,  sha!l  be  crushed  before  thy  horses.  Their 
hearts  shall  sink  iif  their  bosoms,  and  their  limbs  shall  be  weak.  They 
shall  be  able  to  shoot  no  more  arrows,  and  shall  have  no  strength  to 
hold  the  spear.  I  will  make  them  leap  into  the  water,  as  the  crocodile 
springs  in;  they  shall  be  thrown  one  on  another,  and  kill  each  other 
before  thee." 

n  oracle. 

•w  at  Paris,  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 
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Strengthened  and  encouraged  by  the  divine  word,  Ihe  king  rushed 
on  ihe  Khitas,  who  halted,  astonished  at  his  boldness.  He  made  the 
bravest  of  their  warriors  bite  the  dust,  and  opened  for  himself  a  blood- 
stained passage  over  their  corpses.  But  the  enemy,  though  terrified  for 
a  moment,  regjuned  courage,  seeing  that  the  Egyptian  army  did  not 
come  up  at  the  shouts  of  the  king.  Ramses  was  again  surrounded  by 
the  war-chariots  of  the  bravest  chiefs  of  the  Hittite  army.  "  When  my 
armour-bearer  saw  that  I  was  surrounded  by  such  a  number  of  chariots, 
he  was  atr^d,  his  heart  f^led  him,  and  his  terror  extended  itself  to  aJl 
his  limbs.  He  said  to  his  majesty,  '  My  good  master,  generous  king, 
sole  protector  of  Egypt  in  the  day  of  battle,  we  are  alone  in  the  midst 
of  the  enemy,  stay  and  let  us  save  the  breath  of  our  lives,'  "' 

But  the  king  did  not  listen  to  these  timid  counsels,  the  greatness  ot 
his  danger  raised  his  courage  ;  trusting  in  the  protection  of  Amen,  he 
uiged  on  his  car.  Six  times  he  crossed  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  Sin 
times  he  struck  down  all  who  opposed  his  passage.  He  then  rejoined 
his  guards,  and  in  severe  terms  reproached  the  generals  and  soldiers 
who  had  abandoned  him.  He  recalled  to  them  all  the  favours  which 
he  had  bestowed  upon  them  ;  all  the  good  he  had  conferred  upon 
Egypt  from  the  height  of  his  throne.  "  Every  day,"  said  he,  "  I  sit 
in  judgment  on  every  complaint  made  to  me. "  Addressing  particularly 
the  officers  charged  with  the  government  of  the  province  of  Syria  and 
with  watching  the  frontiers,  he  bitterly  reproached  them  with  their 
negligence  in  not  getting  information  as  to  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 
Lastly,  he  reproached  them  aji  witli  their  cowardice,  contrasting  it  with 
the  courage  he  himselfhad  shown.  "I  have  displayed  my  valour,  and 
neither  footmen  nor  horsemen  went  with  me.  The  whole  world  has 
made  way  before  the  strength  of  my  arm;  I  was  alone,  no  one  with  me, 
neither  princes,  nor  generals,  nor  chiefe  of  archers,  nor  of  cavalry,  .  .  . 
The  warriors  have  stopped;  they  have  retreated  on  seeing  my  exploits, 
their  myriads  have  taken  flight,  and  their  feet  can  no  more  be  slopped. 
The  shafts  launched  by  my  hand  dispersed  their  warriors  as  soon  as 
they  came  near  me." 

The  Egyptian  soldiers  praised  the  valour  of  their  king  by  unanimous 
acclamations,  and  contemplated  with  astonishment  the  victims  slain  by 
his  hand.  But  Ramses  only  replied  by  reproaches  to  the  praises  of  his 
generals,  and  contrasted  with  their  inconsiderate  'and  pusillanimous 
conduct  the  constancy  of  the  two  faithful  animals  who  had  borne  him 
out  of  danger;  he  ordered  them  to  be  covered  with  honours,  and  like 
Alexander  who,  after  the  defeat  of  Porus,  founded  a  city  and  called  it 

*  The  Egyptian  poet,  in  accordance  with  the  emphatic  form  very 
common  in  the  texts  of  that  language,  changes  the  person,  and  now 
puts  the  words  into  the  king's  mouth, 
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Bucephalus,  after  the  horse  that  had  carried  him  through  the  whole 
batde,  and  had  several  times  extricated  him  from  serious  danger,  ' '  These 
(my  horses),"  he  said,  "I  found  with  me  when  I  was  alone  in  the  midst 
of  the  enemy.  ...  I  will  that  they  shall  be  fed  with  grain  before  the 
god  Ra  (the  Sun),  every  day  when  I  am  in  my  palace,  because  they 
have  been  with  me  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  army." 

During  the  night  the  main  body  of  the  army  arrived.  As  soon  as 
day  appeared,  Ramses  re-commenced  the  battle.  It  raged  with  fury, 
for  the  Khilas  wished  10  avenge  their  bravest  officers,  and  the  Egyptians 
to  wipe  away  the  reproach  of  cowardice  thrown  on  them  by  their  king. 
They  burned  to  el&ce  their  shame  of  the  previous  day.  Very  soon  the 
Hittite  army  was  overcome,  the  best  of  their  soldiers  fell  under  the  blows 
of  the  "Children  of  the  Sun."  Ramses  again  performed  prodigies  of 
valour.  '*  The  great  lion  who  mardied  by  his  horses  fought  with  him, 
rage  swelling  all  his  limbs,  and  whoever  approached  him  was  over- 
thrown. The  Iting  mastered  them  and  killed  them,  and  none  could 
escape  him.  Cut  to  pieces  before  his  horses,  their  corpses  formed  one 
great  bleeding  heap." 

The  king  of  the  Khltas,  seeing  the  flower  of  his  army  destroyed,  and 
the  rest  flying  on  all  sides,  resigned  himself  to  submission  to  the  king 

t  Egypt  and  ask  d  '  Am  "  H  t  h  aid  h  Id  ed 
Phara  h         S         f    h     S  th     Egypt  I  th     khi  'is  ar 

si    es  b  n    th  thy  feet       R     has  g         th      d  ll 

Th       m  yest  maa  thy  si  th  y  tl  y  p 

tthmanest      \estdy  didst  th         m       and  kill  an      fi    t 
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orders  ,   O  valiant  km^  I  flower  of  warriors,  give  us  the  breath  uf  our 

The  king  consulted  his  chief  officers  on  the  message  from  the  king  ot 
the  Khitas,  and  on  the  answer  he  should  make.  In  accordance  with 
their  unanimous  advice,  satisfied  with  (he  glory  conferred  on  his  arms 
by  the  double  victory  he  had  gained,  !uid  not  wishing  to  drive  his  war- 
like enemies  to  despair,  Ramses  made  peace,  and,  taking  the  road 
southward,  directed  his  march  to  Egypt  with  hb  companions  in  glory. 
He  entered  his  capita  in  triumph,  and  the  god  Amen  welcomed  him 
to  his  sanctuary,  saying  to  him,  "  Htdl  to  thee  my  much- loved  son 
Ramses.  We  give  thee  years  innumerable.  Rest  for  ever  on  the 
throne  of  thy  father.  Amen,  and  let  the  barbarians  be  crushed  beneath 
thy  feet." 

This  piece  of  court  poetry,  attributbg  to  the  single  arm  of  Ramses 
exploits  so  fabulous,  and  impossible  from  their  very  greatness,  must  not 
of  course  be  taken  literally.  But  it  seems  to  show,  that  near  Kadesh, 
Ramies,  having  fallen  into  an  ambuscade,  was  abandoned  by  a  part  of 
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the  troops  who  accompanied  him,  and  thai  with  a  weak  escort  he 
recrived  the  first  shock  of  the  enemy,  or  prevented  it  by  an  impetuous 
charge,  thus  givii^  his  army  time  to  come  up  and  rescue  him  from 
danger;  it  may  undoubtedly  be  easy  to  exaggerate  an  event,  especially 
for  a  poet  and  a  courtier,  but  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  invent  the 
whole  story. 

6.  But  where  the  poet  had  decidedly  overlooked  facts  in  recording  his 
king's  victory,  was  in  announcing  the  complete  and  final  submission  of 
the  Khitas  and  their  allies.  The  confederation  was  not  yet  broken. 
Ramses  had  contented  himself  with  the  nominal  submission  of  the 
chiefe  and  with  the  request  for  "  Amaun  "  after  the  battle  of  Kadedi, 
and  had  at  once  returned  to  Egypt  without  going  personally  into  the 
provinces  of  Araraaia,  or  Mesopotamia,  without  rebuilding  the  fortresses 
and  garrisoning  them,  or  levying  tribute  at  the  head  of  his  army.  So 
the  pretended  peace  concluded  in  his  fifth  year  was  in  reality  only  a  very 
short  truce.  Two  years  afterwards — that  is,  in  the  same  year  that  Fen- 
taour  wrote  his  epic  on  the  prowess  of  the  son  of  Seti — Mautnur, 
kii^  of  the  Khitas,  died,  and  was  sticceeded  by  his  brother,  Khitasar, 
and  war  recommenced  with  more  fury  than  ever.  It  lasted  fourteen 
whole  years  with  no  truce  or  interruption.  Unfortunately  we  have  very 
few  details  of  the  successive  events  that  distinguished  it,  but  at  least  we 
know  that  the  vicissitudes  of  successes  and  reverses  were  great. 

Thus,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Ramses,  the  Egyptians 
were  driven  back  by  the  Asiatics  almost  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  the 
greater  part  of  Palestine  was  lost,  and  they  were  reduced  to  consider 
the  capture  of  Ascalon  as  a  great  success,  worthy  of  being  represented 
on  public  monuments.  Three  years  earlier  they  had  besieged  Salem, 
the  dty  of  the  Jebusites,  of  which  Melchisedek  had  been  king  m  the 
time  of  Abraham,  identified  by  many  commentators  with  Jerusalem, 
and  afterwards  the  siege  of  Debit  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor,  a  northern 
Amorile  dty.  These  exploits  are  represented  on  the  Pylon  of  the 
Raraesseiun  of  Kumah,  as  well  as  the  capture  of  Beth  Anath,  and 
Kamon,  two  other  cities  of  Canaan,  Afi:erwards,  it  is  true,  fortune 
smiled  on  the  Egyptian  arms,  and  they  drove  the  allied  armies  out  of 
Palestine,  Phcenicia,  and  CckIc  Syria ;  took  Kadesh  by  assault,  descended 
the  valley  of  the  Orontes  to  its  extremity,  and  thus  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  the  Khita  country,  pushing  on  even  fitrther  in  the  direction  of 
Cilicia  and  Pisidia.  Ramses,  during  this  long  war,  several  limes  per- 
sonally took  command  of  his  aimy  in  Asia. 

One  of  the  historical  tablets  of  the  Ramesseum  at  Thebes  shows  him, 
afler  a  great  battle  against  the  Khitas  and  their  allies,  receiving  firom  his 
generals  an  account  of  the  number  of  enemies  slain,  whose  amputated 
hands  are  piled  at  his  feet.  In  another  he  is  engaged  in  the  fight,  iwo 
of  his  sons  are  pursuing  the  routed  enemy,  who  ily  towards  a  cily  under 
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whose  rampatts  are  already  two  other  sons  of  the  king  preparing  to 
make  an  assault. 

7.  At  last,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  tlie  king's  reign  and  fourteenth 
of  the  war,  a  real  and  final  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  the 
two  belligerents,  with  conditions  as  favourable  to  the  Hitlites  as  to 
Pharaoh.  The  text  of  this  treaty,  undoubtedly  the  oldest  diplomatic 
document  extant,  has  been  preserved  in  an  inscription  at  Thebes,  and 
translated  by  M.  de  Roug^.  We  there  read  that  the  king  of  Egypt 
received,  in  the  fortress  he  had  built  in  Ccele  Syria  to  prevent  any  new 
invasion  of  Palestme,  and  had  called  by  his  own  name,  a  visit  from  the 
king  of  the  Khitas,  who  came  to  propose  conditions  of  peace.  They 
stipulated  for  perpetual  peace  and  alliance  between  the  two  nations,  in 
such  terms  as  showed  that  they  treated  on  a  footing  of  absolute  equality. 
The  clauses  prohibiting  either  direct  orindirecc  hostility  are  identical  on 
both  sides;  the  two  kings  reciprocally  promise  to  give  no  asylum  to 
servants  or  subjects  of  the  other  who  may  have  left  their  eountiy. 
Entire  freedom  of  trade  is  estabhshed  between  the  i^yptians  and 
Hittites.  Such  was  the  treaty  terminating  the  war.  After  fourteen 
years  of  uninterrupted  fighting,  confined  within  the  bounds  of  Syria, 
the  famous  Sesostris,  far  from  having  subjugated  his  enemies,  recognised 
their  independence  and  the  integrity  of  their  territory ;  a  result  very 
different  from  the  legends  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus.  As  a 
pledge  of  the  alliance,  Ramses  receives  among  his  wives  a  daughter  of 
king  Khitasar,  who  received  an  Egyptian  name,  meaning  "  Gift  of  the 
great  Sun  of  Justice. "  To  show  his  good  will  to  the  Hittites,  he  re- 
estabUshed  at  Tanis  the  worship  of  Sutekh,  the  national  deity  of  these 
people  as  well  as  of  the  Shepherds,  and  built  in  his  honour  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  temples  of  Egypt ;  whilst  Khitasar  seems 
to  have  done     oth  ml       n  hia  coun  ly        h  f   h    g  d      f 

Egypt. 

In  making  th  t  ty  vith  R  n  es  Ih  kmg  f  th  H  tt  tes  h  d 
separated  hi  If  f  m  h  L  h  had  m  d  n  t  p  1  t  n  h 
regard  to  th  m  nd  nt  ted  tl  fa  ourabl  co  dit  f  h  m  If 
had  left  then  tmaia^f     thml  Thpepi     fAaM 

Pisidians,  Ly  lan  My  la  Dardan  ans  t  at  d  pe  ably  t  th 
own  countries,  and  were  under  no  apprehension,  for  the  Hittite  country 
was  between  them  and  Egypt.  The  people  of  Mesopotamia  and  of  the 
countries  between  Lebanon  and  the  Euphrates,  however,  were  in  no 
position  to  continue  the  war,  and  hastened  to  submit  to  the  king  of 
Egypt,  before  he  invaded  their  coontry.  One  of  the  tablets  of  the 
Ramesseum  represents  Ramses  giving  investiture  to  the  chiefe  of  the 
Rotennu — that  is,  of  the  Aramceans,  Assyrimis,  and  Chaldieans — who 
recognised  his  suzerainty. 

The  Asiatic  conquests  of  Thothmes  and  Sell  were  thus  recovered 
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without  the  king  being  obliged  to  Cross  the  Euphrates  ;  Mesopotamia 
again  paid  tribute,  and  Egyptian  residents  were  sent  to  the  courts  of  all 
the  native  princes  to  eiercise  superviaion  over  them.  Garrisons  of 
Pharaoh's  soldiers  were  reinstated  in  some  of  the  most  important  places, 
amongst  others  at  Carchemish,  but  the  bonds  of  subjection  in  which 
these  countries  were  held  were  much  lighter  than  they  had  been  under 
Thothmes  III.;  and  the  Egyptian  king  prudently  contented  himself 
with  gratified  self-love  as  a  substitute  for  real  power. 

From  this  time  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Ramses — that  is,  for  nearly 
half  a  century— peace  was  preserved  in  Western  Asia,  once  the  scene  of 
such  long  and  sanguijiary  wars.  Hostilities  did  not  agam  break  out 
between  the  Egyptians  and  Khltas,  and  the  good  understanding  between 
these  rival  empires  seems  to  have  been  uninterrupted.  We  find  no 
trace  on  the  monuments  of  any  fiirther  revolts  in  Mesopotamia  or  Syria; 
these  countries  remained  in  a  state  of  paifial  subjection  just  as  they 
were  a.t  the  end  of  the  Hittite  war.  A  papyrus  in  the  British  Museum 
contains  a  letter  from  an  Egyptian  officer  who  at  this  time  was  sent  on 
a  mission  into  PhrEnicia;  he  describes  the  towns  he  passed  through  that 
were  subject  to  the  sceptre  of  his  master  m  that  country,  Gebal,  or 
Byblos,  *'  the  city  of  mysteries,"  Berytus,  Sidon,  Sarepta,  and  Tyre,  at 
that  time  merely  a  fishing  village.  Another  papyrus  in  the  same  collec- 
tion contains  orders  relative  to  preparations  for  the  march  of  a  body  of 
troops  in  the  south  of  Palestine.  Segor,  or  Zoar,  the  only  city  that  had 
survived  the  destruction  of  the  five  doomed  cities  of  the  plaan  of  Sodom, 
is  tnentioned  in  this  document. 

8.  Having  thus  reduced  the  famous  conquests  of  Sesostris  to  their 
true  proportions,  we  must  now  speak  of  his  internal  government.  The 
legends  contain  stories  equally  fabulous  respecting  this  also.  The  more 
intimately  we  come  to  knowthe  history  of  Ramses  II,,  the  less  he 
seems  to  deserve  the  title  of  Great,  conferred  on  him  by  the  first 
dedpherers  of  Egyptian  mscriptions  on  the  f^th  of  Greek  tradition.  We 
now  know  enough  to  pronounce  him  a  man  of  very  ordinary  capacity, 
intoxicated  with  the  possesion  of  absolute  power,  a  licentious  despot, 
ambitious  and  ostentatious  to  the  extreme,  a  man  so  vain  as  actually  to 
efface,  wherever  he  could  do  so,  the  names  of  his  predecessors  from  their 
monuments  in  order  to  substitute  his  own. 

This  Sun-kii^  of  ^ypt  increased  the  royal  harem  to  an  unprece- 
dented extent.  During  the  sixty-seven  years  of  his  reign,  he  had 
170  children,  fifty-nine  of  them  sons.  Considering  himself  superior  to 
all  moral  laws,  he  even  went  so  faros  to  marry  one  of  his  own  daughters, 
the  princess  Bent-Anat. 

The  Book  of  Exodus  represents  Ramses  as  a  tyrant  because  of  his 
persecution  of  the  Hebrews.  He  it  was  who  attempted  to  crush  them 
finally   and  completely  by  the  labours  he  imposed,  and  by  the  cruel 
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edict  dooming  all  their  male  children  to  death.  The  Hebrews,  more- 
over, were  not  the  only  sufferers  under  his  reign,  and  the  csdm  judgment 
of  history  confirms  the  stigma  fixed  on  him  by  the  Bible. 

We  cannot,  without  horror,  think  of  the  numbers  of  captives  who 
must  have  died  under  the  taskmaster's  Stick,  01  fallen  victims  to  exces- 
sive fatigue  and  privations  of  every  kind,  while  employed  as  slaves  on 
the  gigantic  wjrks  erected  to  minister  to  the  insatiable  pnde  of  the 
Egyptian  king  In  all  the  monuments  of  Ramses,  there  is  hardly  a 
stone,  so  to  speak,  Ihit  has  not  cost  a  human  life  W  hen,  howevtr, 
the  Asiatic  wars  were  ended,  caplnes  were  wanting  for  the  works 
Then  man  huntmg  expeditions  among  the  unfortunate  negroes  01 
Soudan  were  oi^aniied  on  a  monstrous  scale  unknown  in  foimer 
periods.  There  was  no  longtr  any  intention,  as  under  the  Thothmes 
and  Amen-hoteps,  of  extending  the  frontier  of  the  Egyptian  empire  so 
as  to  include  the  ivory  and  gold  producing  eomitries.  The  chief  and 
in  fact  only  aim  was  to  procure  slaves.  Nearly  every  year  grand 
raezias  were  made  into  Ethiopia,  returning  with  thousands  of  captives 
of  every  age,  and  of  both  sexes,  loaded  with  chains. 

The  principal  incidents  of  these  n^ro-himting  expeditions  were 
actually  sculptmred  as  glorious  exploits  on  the  walls  of  the  temples  ! 
Ramses  was  also  the  first  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  to  practise  the  system, 
adopted  in  later  times  by  the  kings  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  of  trans- 
porting conquered  people  from  their  own  land  so  as  to  obviate  the 
danger  of  rebellion.  He  carried  into  Asia  entire  tribes  of  negroes, 
and  sent  to  Nubia  the  Asiatics  whose  lands  he  had  given  to  the  negroes. 
This  barbarous  system  was  not  without  its  dangers.  Diodorus  Siculus 
heard  in  Egypt  a  story,  apparently  authentic,  although  naturally  it  has 
found  no  place  in  the  official  inscriptions  of  Ramses,  being  by  no  means 
glorious  to  the  name  of  Pharaoh.  According  to  this  story,  a  laige 
body  of  Assyrian  and  Chaldsean  prisoners,  who  were  working  in  the 
quarries  near  Memphis,  revolted,  being  unable  to  support  the  excessive 
labour  imposed  on  them.  They  possessed  themselves  of  a  strong  place 
in  that  neighbourhood,  whence  they  made  incursions  into  the  adjacent 
country.  After  having  in  vain  attempted  to  reduce  them  by  force,  the 
proud  Sesostris  was  obliged  to  make  an  agreement  with  them.  He 
accorded  them  a  general  amnesty,  and  left  them  in  possession  of  the 
fortress  they  had  seized,  named  by  them  in  remembrance  of  their 
fatheriand,  "Babylon."     It  is  now  called  Old  Cairo. 

All  the  fordgn  tribes  of  Semitic  race,  attracted  by  the  policy  of  the 
predecessors  of  Ramses  into  the  Delta  to  colonise  the  land  reclamed 
from  the  water,  were  subjected  to  the  same  oppression,  to  the  same 
routine  of  forced  labour  as  the  Hebrews.  Even  the  indigenous  rural 
population,  !^yplian  by  birth,  did  not  escape.  The  reign  of  a  warlike 
despot,  who  is  also  possessed  with  a  mania  for  building,  is  always  a 
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deplorable  calamity  for  this  class,  Egypt  under  Ramses  II.  was  no 
exception  to  this  general  rule.  A  papyrus  in  the  British  Museum  has 
preserved  the  correspondence  between  the  chief  librarian  of  Ramses, 
Ameneman,  and  his  pupil  and  friend,  Pentaour,  the  author  of  the  epic 
poem  we  have  already  given  extracts  from.  One  of  the  letters  describes 
as  follows  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  hfe  of  its  agricultural 
people : — "  Have  you  ever  conceived  what  sort  of  life  the  peasant  leads 
who  cultivates  the  soil  J  Even  before  it  is  ripe,  insects  destroy  part  of 
his  harvest.  .  .  .  Multitudes  of  rats  are  in  the  fields ;  next  come 
invasions  of  locusts,  cattle  ravage  his  harvest,  sparrows  alight  in  flocks 
on  his  sheaves.  If  he  delays  to  get  in  his  harvest,  robbers  come  to 
carry  it  off  from  him ;  his  horse  dies  of  fatigue  in  drawing  the  plough; 
the  tax  collector  arrives  in  the  district,  and  has  with  him  men  armed 
with  sticks,  negroes  with  palm  branches.  All  say,  '  Give  us  of  your 
corn.'  and  he  has  no  means  of  escaping  their  exactions.  Next  the 
unfortunate  wretch  is  seized,  bound,  and  carried  off  by  force  to  work  on 
the  canaJs;  his  wife  is  bound,  his  children  are  stripped.  And  at  the 
same  time  his  neighbours  have  each  of  them  his  own  trouble." 

9.  In  every  nation,  and  at  all  times,  it  has  been  found  that  art  has 
been  unable  to  resist  the  degrading  influence  of  a  certain  amount  of 
despotism.  The  monuments  of  Ramses  II.  exhibit  a  serious  falling  off 
in  Egyptian  sculpture,  increasing  with  incredible  rapidity  as  this  long 
reign  advances.  It  commenced  with  some  works  worthy  of  all  admira- 
tion as  the  neplus  ultra  of  Egyptian  art— such  are  the  Colosd  of  Mem- 
phis and  Ipsambul,  but  soon  the  universal  oppression  which  wrighed 
lite  a  yoke  of  iron  on  the  whole  country  dried  up  the  source  of  the 
great  art  inspiration.  All  the  inventive  genius  of  the  country  seems  to 
have  been  exhausted  in  gigantic  constructions,  conceived  by  boundless 
pride.  No  new  generation  of  artists  grew  up  to  replace  those  who  had 
been  formed  under  earlier  kings.  At  the  end  of  this  reign,  the  degra- 
dation was  complete,  and  in  the  last  days  of  Ramses,  as  under  his  son 
Merenphtah,  we  meet  with  really  barbarous  works,  and  sculptures  of 
extraordinary  coarseness. 

10.  The  close  of  this  long  and  pretentious  reign  of  Ramses-Sesostris 
was,  moreover,  a  period  of  decadence  in  every  respect,  a  time  of  disasters 
but  imperfectly  known  to  us,  resembling  in  some  respects  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. ,  but  without  a  battle  of  Denain  to  gild  its  last 
moments  with  glory. 

The  country,  enervated  by  sixty  years  of  unrestrained  despotism,  and 
governed  by  the  feeble  hand  of  an  octogenarian  king,  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  resist  its  enemies.  But  on  this  occasion  the  danger  did  not 
come  from  Asia  ;  the  invasion  was  from  Northern  Africa,  and  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  New  adversaries  were  about  to  enter  the  lists 
with  the  Egyptian  power. 
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Since  the  time  of  Thothmes  III.,  who  had  possessed  the  whole  coast 
of  Lybia  and  the  Archipelago,  a  great  change  had  occurred  in  the 
p  p  1  f  th  tn        A  11    I,  m    n  i  Vy  1  ght  1      ed,  blue- 

j  ed  barbar  an    bel  ngi  gttl      Jpht  liE      pean  race, 

h  d    m     d        th    Afncan      ast       d  dnving  th      Id      h  b  tants  of  the 
Ham  t  f  Ph  t      t     th     int  n        f  th         untry   h  d  fi  ed  their 

wn         i  th  Th       w       Ih  est  rs     f  th    light-haired 

p     pi    wh  m    h     F    n  h       li         f    ni       II      tn  g       the  moun- 

tai        f  th    K  byles  th    Lyb      b,  p     p    ly  all  d    th     L  bu  of  the 

h      glyph  npti  nd  th     M    h  ash     h    M    yan      f  Hero- 

d  tu       Th    Egypt         des  ■m  t  d  th  m  by  Ih    t       g      n   names  of 
T  maho,      N  rth  m  m         and   T  1  men    f  (h    m  t ;"  they 

w         1  sely    Ihed  with    ■md       d    h    dly     1  ted   t      th    Pelasgic 
n  ti         wh     haJ  jt  td  alp  dwd  minant  in 

th    Med  trrananandl      llh      nhhtt       f      m      fti     islands, 
h  as  S    d  &     ly    and  C    I 

The  fleets  of  these  northern  invadera  constantlj  advancing,  soon 
coasted  along  Lybia,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Seti  began  to 
threaten  Lower  Egypt  from  the  west.  The  fertile  plains  of  the  Delta 
were  the  object  of  their  desires.  Durmg  the  first  part  of  the  reign  of 
Ramses,  the  Egyptian  troops  succeeded,  although  with  difficulty,  in 
keeping  them  back.  During  his  wars  in  Asia,  the  king  had  several 
bodies  of  soldiers  recruited  among  the  prisoners  of  these  nations.  But 
when  Ramses  had  become  old,  he  was  no  longer  able  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  these  Japhetic  Lybians.  The  frontiers  of  the  land  of 
Mizraim  were  violated,  and  continual  incursions  laid  waste  all  Lower 
Egypt.  The  mass  of  the  nation  then  seized  on  the  fertile  lands  l^id 
open  to  their  depredations,  and  driving  back  the  Egyptian  popula- 
tion, occupied  the  whole  western  part  of  the  Delta.  Thus  the  proud 
Sesoslris  died,  leaving  a  considerable  part  of  the  possessions  of  his 
fathers,  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  hands  of  barbarians. 


Section  VL — End  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty.— Foreign 
Invasions— The  Exodus.     (^Fourteenth  Centurv  B.C.) 

I.  Ramses  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  Thirteenth  son,  named  Meren- 
phtah  (beloved  by  Phtah).  His  monuments  and  inscriptions  are 
generally  found  at  Memphis,  a  city  famous  for  the  worship  of  the  god 
Phtah,  where  he  seems  to  have  moved  his  residence.  His  reign  was 
one  of  the  most  unfortunate  in  the  history  of  Egypt ;  it  presents  one 
long  succession  of  disorders,  invasions,  and  miseries  of  every  kind,  the 
necessary  consequences  of  the  tyranny  of  his  father. 

The  first  with  whom  Merenphtah  had  to  deal  were  the  Lybians  and 
their  allies,  the  Pelasgians.     His  war  against  them  is  related  in  a  long 
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inscription  on  the  Temple  of  Kamak,  translated  by  M.  de  Roug^.  We 
will  give  extracts  lo  convey  the  chief  features  of  the  story. 

The  northern  people  of  Lybia  and  of  the  Archipelago,  who  had 
already  for  some  time  been  masters  of  part  of  the  Delta,  saw  in  this 
change  of  government  a  favourable  opportunity  for  invading  and  sub- 
jugating all  Egypt.  A  formidable  army  was  organised  under  the  com- 
mand of  Maurmuiu,  soiiof  Batta/ltingofthe  Lybians.  The  Lybians 
and  Mashuash  formed  the  bulk  of  the  invaders,  with  the  Pelasgian 
Tyrrhenians  from  Italy,  ancestors  of  the  Etruscans  ;  but  with  them 
Ihey  had  numerons  bands  of  Sardinians,  Sicilians,  Achsans  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  Laconians,  The  Egyptian  narrative  gives  us  the 
valuable  information  that  ' '  the  Tyrrhemans  had  commented  the  war, 
and  that  each  warrior  had  brought  his  wife  and  children,"  thus  clearly 
showing  their  intention  of  making  a  new  settlement.  A  speech  placed 
by  the  composer  of  the  inscription  in  the  mouth  of  Pharaoh  himself, 
describes  the  evils  brought  by  these  invaders  upon  ^ypt :  "  These 
barbarians  are  plundering  the  frontiers;  every  day  these  evil  men  are 
violating  them  tl  ey  are  robbing.  They  plunder  the  ports,  they  invade 
the  fields  of  Egyp  comuig  by  the  river ;  they  are  establishing  them- 
selves; the  days  and  month';  piss  away  and  still  they  remain. "  The 
sufferings  of  the  country  are  described  as  even  greater  than  during  the 
invasion  of  the  Shepherls  Nothing  hke  this  has  l>een  seen,  even  in 

the  times  of  tl  e  kings  f  Lower  Egypt,  when  the  land  of  Egypt  was  in 
their  power,  and  m  sfortune  continued,  and  when  Ibe  kings  of  Upper 
Egypt  had  not  strength  to  drive  out  the  strangers. " 

The  barbarians  advanced  without  meeting  any  serious  resistance. 
Alfeady  Memphis  and  Heliopolis  were  reached,  and  the  invading  army 
had  arrived  at  the  city  of  Paari,  in  Central  I^ypt.  It  was  necessary  to 
stop  them  at  once,  if  Egypt  was  to  be  saved.  Merenphtah,  who  had 
taken  refuge  at  Thebes,  assembled  an  army  in  Upper  Egypt.  But  he 
did  not  venture  to  expose  his  person  to  the  consequences  of  a  defeat,  by 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers.  He  sent  one  army  under 
Ihe  command  of  the  survivii^  generals  of  his  father,  whilst  he 
despatched  a  second  body  through  the  desert  into  Lybia,  to  create  a 
diversion  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  A  great  battle  took  place  near 
Paari.  It  lasted  six  hours,  fljid  ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the 
Lybians  and  their  alhes. 

The  official  narrative  gives  the  particulars  of  the  loss  of  the  foreign 
invaders;  the  very  moderation  of  the  numbers  proves  their  correctness, 
as  is  almost  always  the  case  with  Egyptian  computations.  The  Lybians 
had  6,359  killed;  the  Mashuash,  6,300;  the  Kehak,  another  Japhetic 
tribe  from  Northern  Africa,  2,362;  the  Tyrrhenians,  79O;  the  Sicilians, 

"  borne  in  later  times  by  some  of  the 
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250;  the  numbers  ol  the  losses  of  the  Saiiliniiins,  Achteaiis,  and  La- 
conians  have  been  unfortunately  destroyed.  9,376  prisoners  were  made, 
and  n  large  booty  was  found  in  the  enemy's  camp,  amongst  other 
things  !,J07  head  of  fat  cattle,  as  well  as  a  large  quantity  of  bronze 
arms,  found  on  the  field  of  battle,  abandoned  by  the  fugitives,  who 
were  pursued  even  beyond  the  frontier,  where  the  fortresses  were 
restored  and  the  garrisons  replaced.  Maurmuiu,  king  of  the  Lybians, 
had  disappeared  in  the  battle,  without  any  one  being  able  to  say  what 
had  become  of  him,  and  the  nation  elected  a  new  chie^  who  hastened 
t    t        w'  h  Ph    aoh 

Th  was  p  ed  thi  rm  dable  invasion,  which  had  covered  great 
part        Eg  ru  e  victory,  however,  was  not  so  complete 

b  h  ^  ph  h  as  ged  to  adopt  the  expedient  of  the  later 
R  m        mpe    rs  w  to  drive  the  barbarians  entirely  away, 

a»s  gn  d       m   ands  evinces  of  the  empire,  after  having  con- 

ed b  Th     foreign  tribes,  belonging  chiefly  to  the 

^  as  uash      h  m  ad  been  settled  in  the  DeUa,  and  had 

rm  d  es  th  not  driven  out ;   they  were  allowed  to 

m  ry  gnising  the  authority  of  the  Egyptian 

Itg      dhw  enpn    tted  to  furnish  a  special  body  of  troops, 

who  always  formed  part  of  the  body  guard  of  Pharaoh. 

2.  A  short  time  after  this  invasion  of  the  Lybians  and  Pela^ans  we 
must  place  the  Exodits  of  the  Israelites.  This  again  was  a  disastrous 
event  for  Egypt,  depriving  the  country  of  three  million  souls,  of  a  hard- 
working and  useful  people,  besides  the  injury  caused  by  the  plagues 
brought  down  on  the  land  by  the  obstinacy  of  Pharaoh  in  resisting  the 
Divine  orders  communicated  by  Moses,  and  by  the  destruction  of  the 
flower  of  his  army  in  the  Red  Sea.  We  shall  not  here  repeat  the 
story,  as  it  has  been  given  in  the  Second  Book  of  this  Manual.  The 
official  monuments  are  silent  on  this  subject,  as  they  are  on  all  disasters 
that  were  not  retrieved  by  subsequent  successes.  But  the  Bible  nar- 
rative bears  unmistakable  marks  of  absolute  historical  truth,  and  agrees 
perfectly  vrith  the  state  of  things  in  Egypt  at  this  period.  Thus  the 
continual  commg  and  going  of  Moses  and  Aaron  to  the  presence  of 
Pharaoh  from  the  land  of  Goshen,  necessarily  supposes  the  residence  oi 
tlie  king  at  Memphis.  Now  Merenphtah  is  precisely  the  only  king  of 
the  nineteenth  dynasty  who  made  this  second  capital  of  Egypt  his 
constant  residence.  We  have  already  remarked  that  the  Bible  does  not 
in  any  way  say  or  imply,  as  has  often  been  supposed,  that  Pharaoh 
perished  with  his  army  in  the  Red  Sea.  We  have  shorfn  that  the 
reverse  dearly  follows  fi-om  its  language,  and,  in  fact,  Merenphtah  long 
survived  the  calamities  of  the  Exodus.  He  r^gned  thirty  years,  and 
his  tomb  is  to  be  seen  among  the  royal  sepulchres  at  Thebes. 

3.  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Merenphtah,  another  event,  very 
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nnfortunate  for  Egypt,  occurred — a.  new  foreign  invasion.  We  know  of 
it  only  from  Manetho.  The  narrative  has  been  preserved  by  Josephus* ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  Jewish  historian,  with  the  bad  faith  so  common 
with  controversiahsts,  has  evidently  made  considerable  alterations,  in 
order  to  bring  in  the  name  of  Moses,  and  to  transform  this  into  a  story 
of  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites,  with  which  the  event  has  no  real  con- 
nection. Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  interpolations  of  Josephu';, 
we  may  distinguish  the  original  features  of  the  story  The  king, 
Ameni^ihthis  (Merenphtah),  having  brought  together  into  one  part  of 
Egypt  all  the  lepers  and  unclean  persons,  to  employ  them  in  forced 
labour  at  the  quarries,  they,  to  the  number  of  80,000,  revolted,  under 
the  conduct  of  a  pnest  of  Hehopolia,  named  Osarsiph  Searching 
everywhere  for  allies,  they  called  to  their  aid  the  descendants  of  the 
Shepherds  who  had  retired  to  Asia,  that  is,  evidently  the  Khilas,  pos 
sessors  of  a  "  holy  city, "  made  by  Josephus,  as  well  as  the  Cadyti^  of 
Herodotus,  to  stand  for  Jerusalem,  whilst  in  reahty  it  ought,  as  well  as 
the  latter,  to  he  theKadesh  (thehoiy)  of  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  the 
famous  fortress  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes.  The  descendants  of  the 
Shepherds  answered  their  call  with  alacrity.  To  the  number  of  ioo,o<x) 
they  came  to  the  help  of  the  unclean  who  had  revolted,  and  threw 
themselves  into  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  "  They  practised  towards  the 
inhabitants  of  Egypt  the  most  cruel  and  sacrilegious  tyranny.  Not 
only  did  they  bum  towns  and  villages,  pillage  temples  and  cany  oft 
the  statues  of  the  gods,  but  they  even  used  the  sacred  animals  for  food, 
compelling  their  pnests  and  prophets  to  kill  them  themselves,  and  then, 
after  having  stripped  them,  drove  away  the  pnests  '  The  king  did  not 
consider  it  possible  to  resist  this  invasion,  and  resolved  to  allow  the 
torrent  to  pass  without  opposition  He  therefore  retired  into  Upper 
Egypt  with  hi-  army  of  300,000  men  haMng  sent  his  son  and  heir 
Sethos  (Seti),  hve  years  old,  into  Ethiopia,  «here  he  lound  a  safe 
asylum.  Amenophthis  (Merenphtah)  died  soon  after,  while  the  in 
vaders  were  atiU  in  the  country 

4.  If  the  Egyptian  monuments  remaining  to  us  do  not  mention  Ihis 
invasion,  they  bear  numerous  traces  of  the  troubles  it  caused  Me 
renphtah  having  died,  leii  ing  the  country  full  of  foreigners,  and  his 
legitimate  successor  hidden  in  the  provinces  of  the  Upper  Nile,  a  prince 
of  the  royal  family,  named  Amenmeses,  whose  exact  place  in  the  royal 
genealogy  is  not  known,  assumed  the  crown  in  the  city  of  Chev,  the 
Aphroditopolis  of  the  Greeks,  near  the  Fayum.  He  seems  to  have 
succeeded  At  the  end  of  a  few  years  in  recovering  the  greater  part  of 
Egypt.  His  son,  proclaimed  after  his  death  in  the  city  of  Chev,  as 
Merenphtah  II.  (Siphtah),  succeeded  him.     To  render  his  occupation 
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of  the  throne  legitimate,  he  married  a  daughter  of  Merenphtah  I.,  the 
princess  Tauser,  whose  rights  the  great  chancellor  Bai  caused  to  be 
recognised  by  the  whole  country,  though  they  were  at  first  contested  by 
a  large  party.  On  all  monuments  the  king  gives  precedence  to  his 
wife,  as  if  recognising  the  fact  that  she  had  more  right  than  himself  to 
the  throne. 

Prince  Seti,  the  legitimate  heir  of  Merenphtah,  still  in  Ethiopia, 
recognised  the  royalty  of  Merenphtah  Siphtah,  and  received  from  him 
the  title  of  Viceroy  of  the  Southern  Provinces.  But  after  some  time, 
thirteen  years  according  to  Manetho,  he  altered  his  resolution,  and 
insisted  on  his  rights  to  the  crown.  Havii^  assembled  an  army,  he 
descended  the  Nile,  entered  Thebes  and  Memphis  in  triumph,  and 
possessed  himself  of  the  throne.  The  two  kings,  who  had  been  suc- 
cessively proclaimed  at  Chev,  were  then  treated  as  usurpers,  and  their 
names  erased  from  the  monuments.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Amen- 
meses  and  Tauser  stand  in  the  lists  of  Manetho  as  legitimate  sovereigns, 
the  final  judgment  of  posterity  having  thus  evidently  recc^nised  them  as 
such.  The  reign  of  Seti  II.  must  have  been  long,  but  we  know  no 
particulars  of  it,  and  possess  hardly  any  monuments.  This  king  died 
without  children,  and  with  him  ended  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  which 
bad  lasted  174.  years. 

5.  The  entry  of  the  Hebrews  into  Palestine  and  the  conq^uest  of  the 
Promised  Land  by  Joshua  were  events  contemporary  with  the  ceign 
of  Seti  II.  The  E^ptians  opposed  no  obstacle,  and  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  at  al!  disquieted.  They  considered  themsehea,  nevertheless, 
as  sovereigns  of  the  land  of  Canaan;  and  the  more  distant  provinces  of 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia  continued  to  pay  Ihem  tnbute.  But  we  have 
already  noticed  the  system  of  the  I^ptian  kings  with  regard  to  the 
government  of  their  Asiatic  provinces.  They  aUowed  the  native 
princes  to  govern  their  own  states  under  the  inspection  of  an  Egyptian 
resident.  Like  the  Assyrians  and  Persians  in  later  times,  and  the 
Turkish  government  in  our  own  day,  so  long  as  the  suzerainty  of 
Pharaoh  was  recognised,  the  tribute  punctually  paid,  and  the  required 
military  contingents  furnished,  they  gave  themselves  no  trouble  about 
the  internal  wars  of  the  different  tribes;  and  rather  encouri^ed,  as  a 
guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  their  own  supremacy,  the  disputes  of 
petty  local  chiefc  and  the  wars  that  employed  their  forces. 

The  Israelites  in  estaMishing  themselves  in  the  Promised  Land 
roust  have  accepted  the  conditions  of  Egyptian  suzerainty.  The  Book 
of  Joshua  certainly  does  not  say  so,  but  it  contains  nothing  expressly,  to 
the  contrary.  The  king  of  Egypt  asked  nothing  more.  Occupied 
with  hia  own  troubles,  it  would  have  been  difficult  and  highly  im- 
prudent  to  attempt  to  oppose  the  Israelitish  force,  excited  and  rendered 
almost  inesistible  by  religious  enthusiasm.     Moreover,  on  the  eve  of  a 
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new  invasion  of  Canaanilish  Khitas,  the  Egyptian  king  would  with 
pleasure  see  the  nations  of  Canaan  (who  from  community  of  race  were 
always  disposed  to  take  part  with  hia  enemies)  cut  to  pieces.  One 
thing  alone  wouid  have,  doubtless,  brought  about  a  direct  intervention 
of  the  Egyptians  in  the  aff^rs  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  led  them 
to  oppose  the  Israelites,  namely,  any  interference  with  the  mililary 
road  alonj,  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  route  between  Egypt 
and  he  Syrian  and  Mesopotamian  provinces.  There  the  Egyptians 
exe  sed  a  more  direct  authority ;  there  they  had  fortresses  and  garri- 
son he  e  they  could  not  tolerate  any  conflicts.  But  Joshua  did  not 
feel  suffic  ently  strong  to  attaclt  the  coast  cities,  and  they  therefore 
remained  n  thar  previous  condition.  And  as  their  military  road  was 
untouched  unthreatened,  the  Egyptians  remained  quiet  spectators  of 
he  conll  cts  between  Israel  and  the  Canaanites. 


Section  VH. — Commencement  of  the  Twentieth  Dynasty^ 

Ramses  III. 

{Close  of  Ikt  Fourtetntk  Century  B.C.) 

1.  SrTi  II.  having  died  without  heirs,  a  new  dynasty,  designated  by 
Manetho  as  Theban,  mounted  the  throne.  We  do  not  know  what  was 
its  relationship  to  the  preceding  dynasty,  or  by  what  title  it  succeeded 
to  power.  Its  founder  was  called  Nekht-Set,  and  had  only  a  short 
rdgn,  undistinguished  by  any  important  event. 

2.  But  this  insignificant  reign  was  followed  by  that  of  a  glorious 
king,  who  shed  a  last  radiance  on  the  arms  of  Egypt  on  the  eve  of  its 
entire  decline.  Ramses  III.,  son  of  Nekht-Set,  seems,  from  one  of  the 
titles  in  liis  royal  ring,  to  have  exercised  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father 
a  sort  of  vice-royalty  over  Lower  Egypt,  with  Heliopolis  as  his  capital. 
He  was  very  young  when  he  mounted  the  throne,  and  had  before  him 
a  very  difficult  task.  The  IrouBles  and  reverses  of  the  preceding  epoch 
bad  seriously  compromised  the  preponderance  Egyp  n  \  ia,  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire  were  attacked,  and  n  as  essary  o  fight 
again  for  a  great  part  of  the  conquests  of  form  dynas  R  mses  III. 
was  an  able  and  valiant  warrior,  but  Us  campaign  w  rely  de- 
fensive. I-ike  Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius,  a  d  S  p  mus  S  rus,  his 
efforts  were  confined  to  making  head  again  th  stan  creasing 
stream  of  barbarians,  who  from  all  quarters  ru  h  d  n  he  ntiers  of 
the  empire,  and  foreshadowed  its  approach  n^,  rum  H  niggles, 
however,  were  successful,  and  he  succeeded  in  pre  rvmg  n  n  he  great 
empire  constructed  by  Thothmes  III.  and  Sell  Th  p  Medinet 
Abu  at  Thebes  is  the  Pantheon  erected  to  the  glory  of  this  great 
Pharaoh.     Every  pylon,  every  gate,  every  chamber,  gives  us  an  account 
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of  his  exploits,  and  great  sculptured  compositions  illustrate  his  principal 

3,  The  first  war  took  place  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ramses  III. 
The  Lybians  of  the  white  race  joined  with  the  Takkaro,  a  people  from 
the  islands  or  northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  whose  country  is 
not  yet  ascertained  (possibly  Thracians),  and  who,  like  the  Tjrrheiiians, 
had  a  considerable  fleet,  attacked  by  land  the  western  frontier  of  Egypt. 
They  were  repulsed  with  loss.  Unfortunately,  the  details  of  the  struggle 
are  unknown.  Three  of  the  immense  bas-reliefs  at  Medinet  Abu  give 
us  the  chief  features,  but  the  inscription  accompanying  them  is  so  short 
that  it  tells  us  httle  or  nothing. 

4.  A  very  long  inscription,  however,  has  been  preserved,  and,  in  spile 
of  deplorable  mutilations,  contains  all  the  essential  points  of  a  narrative 
of  another  war,  the  niost  important  of  the  teign  of  Ramses,  which  took 
place  in  his  ninth  year,  in  Asia.  In  spite  of  the  successive  defeats  they 
had  sustuned,  the  Felas^c  nations  of  the  Mediterranean  had  m 
up  the  project  of  making  a  settlement  in  some  of  the  feitUe  ci 
belonging  to  Egypt.  But  two  disasters,  one  after  the  other,  had  taught 
them  that  there  was  lillle  hope  of  success  if  they  disembarked  in  Lybia 
and  attacked  the  western  part  of  the  Delta.  They  resolved  therefore  to 
try  3.  new  road,  and  throw  themselves  into  Syria,  where  they  might  find 
some  support  among  the  determined  enemies  of  Egypt  in  that  country. 
An  alliance  was  made  between  the  Khitas  on  one  side,  the  Pelasgians 
and  the  Lybians,  thor  allies,  on  the  other.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
Khitas  should  attack  the  Aramtean  provinces,  and  attempt  to  gel  posses- 
sion of  them,  whilst  the  people  from  the  Mediterranean,  arriving  by  sea, 
would  land  on  the  coast.  Among  these  last,  the  Philistines,  then  settled 
in  Crete,  and  the  Takkaro  seem  to  have  taken  the  initiative  in  the 
projected  expedition,  as  the  Tyrrhenians  had  done  in  the  time  of  Meren- 
phtah ;  for  they  furnished  the  great  body  of  invaders,  coming  with  their 
wives  and  children  as  though  in  search  of  new  homes ;  the  other  nations 
fimiished  only  auxiliary  detachments. 

Ramses,  warned  ofthe  attack  of  the  Khitas,  and  of  the  disembarkation 
of  the  fiist  detachment  of  the  invaders  from  the  sea,  saw  clearly  that  his 
only  safety  was  in  rapidity  of  movement,  and  that  he  had  no  chance  of 
success  but  in  fighting  the  enemy  successively,  in  detail,  before  they 
could  unite  their  forces.  He  made  the  utmost  possible  haste.  One  of 
the  great  bas-reUefe  of  Medinet  Abu  represents  his  departure  from 
Thebes.  "  The  king,"  savs  the  inscription,  "  is  leaving  for  Ccele  Syria, 
like  the  image  of  the  god  Month,  to  trample  under  foot  the  people  who 
have  violated  the  frontier  His  soldiers  ire  lil-r.  hawks  in  the  midst  of 
little  birds."  A  second  tablet  shows  11s  the  king  marching  with  his 
army  against  (he  enemy  across  \  mountiinous  country  wooded  and 
haunted  by  lions,  no   ioubt  one  of  the  apuis  of  the  Lebanon.      He 
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arrived  thus  in  C(ele  Syria,  the  land  of  Tsahi,  where  the  Khita  armj' 
had  penetrated.  These  Hittites  had  for  alhes  the  people  of  Aradus,  of 
Carchemish,  and  the  Katti ;  the  nation?  of  Asia  Minor  took  no  part  in 
thisstm^le,  as  under  Ramses  II.;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was 
any  insurrection  in  Mesopotamia,  for  its  people  are  not  mentioned 
among  those  then  combined  agamst  Egypt.  The  battle  with  the  Khitas 
and  their  confederates  is  represented  on  a  bas-relief.  It  took  place  in  the 
country  of  the  Amorites  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  probably  before 
Kadesh.  Victory  declared  for  tlie  Egyptians.  Kamses  haughtily  says 
in  the  long  inscription  containing  the  story  of  the  whole  carnpaign,  "  I 
have  made  these  people  and  their  country,  as  though  they  had  never 
existed  at  all." 

The  Khitas  beaten  and  driven  back  into  their  own  country,  Ramses 
hastened  towards  the  coast,  where  the  first  detachment  of  the  northern 
nations  had  disembarked  some  time  before,  and  was  slowly  journeying 
southward.  It  was  chiefly  composed  of  Philistines,  accompanied  and 
supported  by  the  Mashuaah  or  Maxyans  of  Afiica  in  great  numbers. 
The  sculptures  of  Medinet  Abu  relative  to  this  part  of  the  war  show 
US  that  the  Philistines  were  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  children 
riding  in  rough  cars  drawn  by  oxen.  It  is  thus  that  the  Latin  writers 
describe  the  march  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones.  Attacked  by  the  dis- 
ciplined and  practised  troops  of  Egypt,  this  disorganised  mass  was  easily 
routed;  12,500  men  were  killed,  the  camp  was  surrounded  and  carried 
by  assault,  and  the  whole  mass  of  Philistine  invaders  had  no  alternative 
hut  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

On  the  site  of  this  victory,  which  was  the  place  where  the  second 
detachment  of  northern  invaders  were  to  land,  Ramses  hastened  to  build 
a  fortress,  called  "The  Tower  of  Ramses."  His  fleet  joined  him  at  that 
place.  It  was  numerous,  and  the  inscription  says  that  it  "  looked  like 
a  strong  wall  on  the  waters."  Everything  was  ready  to  receive  the 
ships  bringing  the  new  army  of  invaders.  These  soon  anived  with  the 
Taltltaro,  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  second  army  of  invaders,  but  with 
them  were  a  greater  number  of  Sardinians,  Lybians,  Sicilians,  Tyrrhe- 
nians, and  people  from  the  Peloponnesus,  whom  the  inscriptions  at 
Medinet  Abu  no  longer  call  Achicans,  but  Dardanians.  the  dynasty  of 
Danaus  having  supplanted  the  Achaean  dynasty  of  Inachus  on  the 
throne  of  Ai^s,  in  the  interval  between  the  reign  of  Merenphtah  and 
of  Ramses  III.  A  ^gantic  bas-relief  shows  us  the  naval  battle  before 
the  Tower  of  Ramses,  and  the  defeat  of  the  allied  fleet.  The 
Egyptian  ships  manoeuvre  both  with  sail  and  oar,  and  the  prow  of 
each  ship  is  decorated  with  a  lion's  head.  One  Takkaro  ship  is  already 
sunk,  and  their  fleet  is  driven  between  the  Egyptian  ships  and  the 
shore,  whence  king  Ramses  and  his  infantry  shoot  a  cloud  of  darts 
against  the  enemy's  vessels. 
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The  redtal  of  the  great  inscription  exactly  agrees  with  this  picture, 
unique  among  Egyptian  monuments.  "  The  vessels  were  manned  from 
stem  to  stem  with  brave  and  well-armed  warriors.  On  the  shore,  the 
in&ntry,  the  chosen  men  of  the  Egyptian  army,  stood  like  young  hons 
roaring  on  the  mountains.  The  horsemen  eagerly  ranged  themselves  by 
the  side  of  their  brave  captMns.  The  very  horses  seemed  to  collect  all 
their  strength  to  trample  down  the  barbarians.  '  As  for  me,'  says  the 
king,  in  whose  month  the  narrative  is  placed,  '  I  was  as  brave  as  the 
god  Month;  I  remained  at  their  head,  and  they  saw  the  exploits  of  my 
arm.  I,  king  Ramses,  bore  myself  like  a  hero  conscious  of  his  strength, 
who  stretches  out  his  arm  to  defend  men  in  the  day  of  slaughter.  Those 
who  approached  my  frontiers  will  reap  no  more  in  this  world,  the  time 
of  their  souls  is  reckoned  in  eternity.'  " 

In  consequence,  however,  of  this  victory  over  the  Philistines,  Ramses 
found  an  entire  nation  prisoners  in  his  hands.  This  was  a  serious  em- 
barrassment ;  he  could  not  ki!l  them,  old  and  young  together,  and  was 
compelled  to  assign  them  lands  in  his  dominions,  thus  realidng  the 
object  of  their  emigration.  Ramses  settled  the  Philistines  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  near  the  cities  of  Gaia,  Ashdod,  and  Ascalon,  where  he 
thought  the  Egyptian  garrisons  could  keep  them  in  order.  There  it 
was  thai,  strengthened  by  new  immigrations  from  Crete,  they,  in  the 
decline  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  founded  a  state  so  formidable  for 
some  time  to  the  Israelites  and  Phoenidans. 

5.  Other  bas-relieft  at  Medinet  Abu  represent  more  battles  of  the 
Egyptians  with  the  Asiatics,  the  assault  of  one  of  the  Khita  fortresses, 
and  Ramses  marching  out  to  a  new  war  with  them.  Several  engage- 
ments in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years  of  his  reign  are  represented  on 
the  monuments  as  victories  gained  over  both  Asiatics  and  Lybians. 
One  inscription  states  that  the  southern  chiefs  carried  their  tribute  into 
Egypt.  "I  grant, "  says  the  god  Harmachu  to  the  king,  in  this  text, 
"  that  people  who  know  not  Egypt  shall  come  to  thee  laden  with  gold, 
silver,  lapis  lazuli,  and  every  precious  stone,"  In  the  east,  Ramses  III., 
havii^  rc'established  his  fleet  on  the  Red  Sea,  sent  it  (o  the  coasts  of 
Yemen,  or  the  land  of  Pun,  and  again  subjected  that  country  to  tribute. 
Lastly,  the  revolts  of  the  tribes  of  the  Upper  Nile,  of  Soudan  and 
Abyssinia  were  vigorottsly  repressed. 

These  military  successes  were,  however,  balanced  by  internal  troubles. 
The  Museum  at  Turin  and  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris  possess  part  of 
a  judicial  process  relative  to  a  serious  conspiracy  set  on  foot  in  the  reign 
of  Ramses  III.  The  political  aim  of  the  plot  is  not  dearly  stated  in 
the  docimients,  but  we  see  that  the  royal  harem  took  a  large  part  in  it. 
A  great  number  of  the  king's  concubines,  and  the  eunuchs  who  guarded 
them,  were  involved  in  this  plot.  Magical  incantations,  "an  abomina- 
nation  to  all  the  gods  and  all  the  goddesses,"  held  a  prominent  place  in 
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the  chaises  against  the  conspirators.  They  were  judged  by  a  special 
commission  and  treated  in  the  most  severe  manner.  Ramses,  finding  the 
sentence  pronounced  by  the  first  judges  too  lenient,  altered  it  by  his 
supreme  authority  to  death,  and  ordered  the  judges  themselves  to  be 
decapitated,  as  an  example  how  magistrates  should  perform  their 
duty.  We  owe  the  translation  of  these  valuable  documents  to  M.  T. 
Deveria. 

The  &et  of  a  violent  opposition  breaking  out  in  political  plots  in  the 
ragn  of  Ramses  III.,  no  doubt  explains  a  curious  papyrus  in  the 
British  Museum.  This  is  an  album  of  caricatures  in  which  the  principal 
baa  reliefs  on  the  walla  of  the  palace  of  Medinet  Abu  ace  parodied  by 
figures  of  animals.  The  war  pictures  become  fights  between  cats  and 
rats.*  Scenes  in  the  harem  are  represented  by  a  lion  and  gazelles. 
These  pictures  are  licentious  in  the  extreme. 

We  at  present  know  of  no  monument  of  Ramses  HI.  dated  later 
than  his  twelfth  year.  His  tomb,  a  vast  excavation,  made  after  the 
custom  of  the  tings  of  Egypt,  in  his  lifetime,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid 
in  the  valley  of  Biban-el-Molult,  at  Thebes. 

6.  From  the  date  of  the  reign  of  Ramses  III,,  E^ptian  chronology 
for  the  first  time  finds  a  sure  and  tixed  starting  point,  the  result  of  an 
astronomical  date  fiimished  by  the  monuments  of  Medinet  Abu.  On 
the  walls  of  (hat  palace  Ramses  caused  to  be  engraved  a  great  calendar 
of  religious  festivals.  Now  the  day  on  which  the  feast  of  the  Heliacal 
ri^ng  of  the  star  Sothisf  is  marked  indicates  that  it  was  engraven  in 

*  The  Egyptians  are  the  rats  and  the  Asiatics  the  cats. 

t  The  whole  chronoli^y  of  Egypt  was  regulated  by  the  "  Solhic 
Cycle,"  oi  the  periods  when  the  star  Sothis,  or  Sirius— the  Dog-star — 
rose  with  the  sun.  Herodotus  says  (ii.  4),  "The  Egyptians  were  the 
first  to  discover  the  sotar  year,  and  to  portion  out  its  course  into  twelve 
parts.  They  obtained  this  knowledge  from  the  stars.  To  my  mind, 
they  contrive  their  year  much  more  cleverly  than  the  Greeks,  for  these 
last  intercalate  a  whole  month  every  other  year  [Sid  rpirow  hovs,  but 
compare  Her.  i.  32] ;  but  the  Egyptians,  dividmg  the  year  into  twelve 
months  of  thirty  days  each,  add  every  year  a  space  of  five  days,  whereby 
the  circuit  of  the  seasons  is  made  to  return  with  uniformity." — Raw- 
LINSON'S  Translation. 

It  is  evident  that  this  year  of  365  days  would  not  in  the  lapse  of  time 
bring  back  the  seasons  wilh  uniformity,  as  the  year  would  be  wrong  by 
one  day  every  four  years,  and  the  error  would  in  time  entirely  reverse 
the  seasons. 

The  Egyptians  had  found  by  experiment  that  the  Heliacal  rising  of 
Sothis  recurred  at  the  end  of  1461  years  of  365  days,  or  "  vague  " 
years,  and  that  these  r+6i  years  were,  in  fact,  equal  to  1460  true,  or 
Sothic  years. 

From  this  cycle  the  Sothic,  or  true  year  of  365J  days,  was  obtained ; 
and  as  the  vague  year  is  indicated  in  hieroglypliics  by  the  symbol  of  the 
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commemoration  of  the  twelfth  year  of  Ramses  III.,  being  one  of  the 
years  occurring  only  at  intervals  separated  by  long  ages,  and  serving  as 
the  point  of  departure  for  the  great  astronomical  period  of  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  at  these  periods  only  their  vague  year  of  365  days  coincided  with 
the  solar  year.  The  calculation's  of  the  celebrated  Blot  have  proved 
that  this  rare  coincidence  occnrred  in  the  year  1300  B.C.  Consequently, 
we  can  with  mathematical  and  absolute  certainty  fix  the  a 
Ramses  in  the  year  1311  B.C. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  EGYPTIAN  EMPIRE. 


{From  Tkirteenlh  to  the  commencement  of  Tenth  Century  B.C. ") 
I.  After  the  warlike  king,  to  whom  we  owe  the  palace  at  Medinet 
Abu,  fourteen,  and  possibly  more,  kings  named  Ramses  continued  the 
twentieth  dynasty  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  But  they  did 
not  all  form  a  continuous  series ;  the  lists  of  Manetho  only  admit  eight 
among  the  number  of  legitimate  kings.  In  the  midst  of  the  obscurities 
surrounding  this  historical  period,  of  which  we  have  so  few  monumental 
records,  we  may  discern  troubles  and  competitions  for  the  throne,  and 
especially,  on  several  occasions,  amicable  pEirtitions  of  Egypt  between 
several  princes.  This,  for  example,  is  what  occurred  among  the  younger 
sons  of  Ramses  III.  after  the  death  of  his  first  heir,  Ramses  IV.,  who 
appears  to  have  governed  the  whole  country,  and  to  have  died  childless. 

palm  branch  and  sun's  disc,  so  this  Sothic  or  square  year  {annus 
quadratus]  is  marked  by  the  palm  branch  and  a  square. 

The  Egyptians  also  used  a  lunar  year,  which  agreed  with  the  civil 
solar  year  at  each  "  Apis  period  "  of  twenty-five  years.  They  had  also 
calculated  a  great  Siderial  year  of  36,525  solar  years,  or  the  number  of 
days  in  lOQ  Sothic  years. 

Herodotus  says  above,  that  the  Egyptian  month  consisted  of  thirty 
days ;  but  from  the  fact  that  the  nionth  is  represented  in  hieroglyphics 
by  the  symbol  of  the  moon,  we  may  infer  that  in  early  times  they  used 
a  lunar  month. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Moses,  In  his  account  of  the  Deluge,  uses  this 
Egyptian  month  of  thirty  days,  as  he  mates  five  months  to  equal  150 
days  (Gen.  vii.  ji,  24;  vili.  3,  4),  although  the  Jews  used  the  lunar 
month.— Tr. 
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None  ofthese  numerous  kings  added  any  lustre  to  ihename  of  Ramses. 
The  timid  successors  of  the  hero  of  Medinet  Abu  knew  not  how  to 
preserve  entire  the  glorious  heritage  of  liis  traditions.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Ramses  III.  had  by  his  victories  arrested  for  a  moment  the 
decline  of  Egypt,  for  now  the  full  tim^  had  come. 

Although  the  monarchy  of  th  Phara  h  till  g  med  Syria  the 
Suhordination  of  that  c  try  be  m  m  and  m  m  ly  minal 
From  its  prolonged  co       t      th   \     ti       Egypt  h  d   m  lost 

that  unity  essential  to   t    pow         S  m  td    h  d  b  dm  tt  d 

into  the  language;  fore  on  god   h  d         ded  th   san  I  p  ly 

inaccessible.     During  thp        dfg        aldlmanth  f 

weakness  appeared.  Th  h  gh  pnes  f  \m  t  Th  b  w  h  wh  m 
that  dignity  was  heredi  ary  mpted  t     pi  y  th    ].   rt  t  k  It 

limes  by  the  mayors    fthp-J  dthMvi'n      kgf 

France;  they   possessed    h  msel  essuesslyfllth  p 

functions,  civil  and  mil  y  gr  d  11  d  m  ed  tl  y  1  th  ly 
and  aspired  to  dethrone  the  legitimate  king.  Eg>pt  thus  paid  the 
penalty  of  the  ambition  of  the  conquerors  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth dynasties. 

Depressed  now  in  direct  proportion  to  her  fonner  exaltation,  she  was 
to  see  her  territory  again  trodden  down  by  foreigners ;  and  after  having 
ruled  over  the  Cushites,  Lybians,  and  Asiatics,  to  be  compelled  to  serve 
the  kings  of  those  nations.  As  M.  Mariette  so  well  says,  "It  was 
because  she  would  not  remain  on  the  territory  really  her  own,  the  Nile 
valley,  as  far  south  as  it  extends — it  was  because  she  endeavoured  to 
impose  her  authority  (in  Asia)  where  a  thousand  questions  of  race  and 
climate  tended  to  compromise  it,  that  her  too  vast  empire  was  dismem- 
bered." Here  ends  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  history  of  Egypt. 
Powerless  to  face  so  many  dangers,  the  empire  of  Menes  after 
Ramses  III.,  entered  on  the  miserable  road  to  ruin.  In  the  north  as  in 
the  south,  her  conquests  were  one  by  one  torn  from  her ;  and  at  the 
time  when,  under  the  last  king  of  the  twentieth  dynasty,  the  high 
priests  assumed  the  crown  of  the  Pharaohs,  we  see  Egypt  reduced  to 
the  smallest  possible  irontier,  and  surrounded  by  enemies  henceforth 
more  powerful  than  herself. 

3.  The  nominal  submission  of  Western  Asia  and  the  payment  of 
tribute  by  Mesopotamia  were  continued,  however,  till  late  in  the  time 
of  the  twentieth  dynasty.  Not  only  under  Ramses  IV.  do  we  find  the 
Assyrians  paying  homage  to  Pharaoh,  but  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
later,  under  Ramses  XII.,  about  1150  B.C.,  we  know  positively  that 
Mesopotamia  still  recognised  the  suzerainty  of  Egypt,  and  paid  tribute. 
This  is  proved  by  a  stele  discovered  at  Thebes,  and  preserved  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Paris ;  its  long  inscription  has  been  studied  both  by 
Dr.  Birch  and  M.  de  Rouge.    The  subject  matter  of  the  inscription  is 
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so  curious  that  it  deserves  mention,  Ramaes  XII.  had  gone  to  make 
the  tour  of  Mesopotamia,  and  recdve  tribute,  when  lie  met  with  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  chieis,  and  married  her.  Some  years  later,  when 
Ramses  was  at  Thebes,  he  was  informed  that  a  messenger  had  eome 
from  his  father-in-law,  requesting  the  king  to  send  a  skilful  physician  to 
the  queen's  sister,  who  was  sick  of  an  unknown  malady.  An  Egyptian 
physician  was  accordingly  sent  back  with  the  messenger.  The  young 
princess  was  suffering  from  a  nervous  attack,  and  according  to  the  usual 
belief  of  the  period,  it  was  supposed  that  she  was  possessed  by  an  evil 
spirit.  In  vain  the  physician  employed  all  the  resources  of  his  art;  the 
spirit  refused  to  obey,  and  the  physician  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Theheswithout  curing  thequeen's  sister.  This  occurred  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  Ramses.  Eleven  years  later,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year,  smother 
ambassador  presented  himself.  This  time  it  was  not  a  physician  that 
the  queen's  fether  required ;  in  his  opinion  it  was  the  direct  intervention 
of  one  of  the  gods  of  Thebes  that  alone  could  cure  the  princess.  As 
on  the  first  occasion,  Ramses  consented  to  the  request,  and  the  sacred 
ark  of  one  of  the  gods  of  Thebes,  named  Chons,  was  sent  to  perform 
the  miracle  requested.  The  journey  was  long ;  it  lasted  a  year  and  six 
months.  At  last  the  Theban  god  arrived  in  Mesopotamia,  the  evil 
spirit  was  conquered,  and  compelled  to  leave  the  body  of  the  young 
princess,  who  immediately  recovered  her  health. 

But  the  story  engraven  on  the  stele  does  not  end  with  this  cure.  A 
god  whose  mere  presence  hrought  such  miraculous  cures  was  inex- 
pressibly valuable ;  and  at  the  risk  of  a  rupture  with  his  fwwerfii]  ally, 
the  father  of  the  yomig  princess  resolved  to  keep  the  ark  in  his  palace. 
Por  three  years  and  nine  months  the  ark  of  Chons  was  kept  in  Meso- 
potamia. But  at  the  end  of  that  time  this  treacherous  chief  had  a 
dream.  He  seemed  to  see  the  captive  deity  fly  away  towards  Egypt 
under  the  form  of  a  golden  sparrowhawk,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
was  suddenly  taken  ill.  The  father-in-law  of  Ramses  accepted  this 
dream  as  a  warning  from  heaven.  He  immediately  gave  orders  for 
sending  back  the  ark  of  the  god,  who  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  the  reign 
of  Ramses  returned  to  his  temple  at  Thebes. 

What  adds  much  to  the  interest  of  this  curious  story,  related  hy  a 
contemporary  monument,  is,  that  the  event  took  place  hut  a  few  years 
at  most  after  the  adventures  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  among  the 
Philistines,  recounted  in  the  Book  of  Samuel  (I  Sam.  iv.,  v.,  vi.).  The 
two  narratives  have  striking  points  of  contact  that  can  hardly  escape 
the  reader.  Ramses  XII.,  as  we  see  by  the  commencement  of  this  stele, 
in  the  Imperial  Library,  still  in  the  twelfth  century  RC,  considered 
himself  as  the  legitimate  master  of  Mesopotamia,  performed  acts  of 
suzerainty  there,  and  received  tribute.  But  heyond  this  mark  of  vassal- 
age, the  authority  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  over  the  Asiatic  provinces  was 
from  that  time  merely  nominal. 
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Beyond  the  Euphrates,  they  were  unable  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
the  empire  of  the  Assyrians,  whose  power,  commencing  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  gradually  pri^ressed  and  increased.  Even 
nearer  to  their  frontiei-  they  had  allowed  the  Philistines  to  possess  them- 
selves of  Gaza,  Ashdod,  Ascalon,  Gath,  and  Ekron,  and  thus  render 
themselves  masters  of  the  military  road,  hitherto  so  carefully  guarded, 
by  which  Egypt  communicated  vrith  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  They 
had  not  intervened  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Philistines  with  the  Israelites 
and  Phtenicians,  even  when  the  former  took  and  destroyed  Sidon;  nor 
had  Ihey  interfered  when  a  king  of  Aramaan  Mesopotamia,  Cuslian- 
Rishathaim  conquered,  for  the  time.  Northern  Syria  and  all  Palestine. 
A  short  time  only  after  Ramses  XII.,  the  high  priest  of  Amen,  Her- 
Hor  exercised  the  supreme  power;  and  during  that  period  we  find  the 
last  trace  of  the  power  of  the  Pliaraohs  in  Asia. 

3.  About  the  same  time  (in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century 
B.C.)  the  power  of  the  Assyrian  empire  suddenly  increased;  the  kings  of 
Nineveh  began  their  career  as  great  conquerors,  and  before  long  no 
authority  but  theirs  was  recognised  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates. 
In  the  interior  of  Egypt  Her-Hor  (Horns,  the  supreme),  having  united 
to  his  sacerdotal  titles  those  of  superintendent  of  public  works  and  of 
generalissimo  of  the  troops,  ended  by  usurping  on  the  monuments  the 
title  and  marks  of  royalty,  all  the  while  retiunii^  the  high  priesthood. 
He  was  the  first  who  renounced  all  pretension  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Asia,  and  .abandoned  the  traditional  policy  of  every  Pharaoh  since 
Thothraes  I.  Adopting  an  entirely  different  course,  he  allied  himself 
closely  with  the  kings  of  Nineveh,  hoping  thereby  to  obtain  support  In 
his  usurpation.  This  intimate  alliance  is  marked  by  the  Assyrian  names 
he  gave  to  most  of  his  children.  Atler  the  death  of  Her-IIor,  the  line 
of  the  legitimate  descendants  of  Ramses  III.,  who  werestlll  in  existence, 
seems  for  a  short  time  to  have  regained  the  ascendancy,  as  the  title  of 
high  priest  only  is  given  to  the  son  of  that  personage,  named  Piankh. 
But  soon  after,  with  Pinetsem  I. ,  the  royal  titles  reappear  in  that  family, 
to  continue  for  many  generations.  The  race  of  Ramses  is  finaEy  de- 
throned; and  in  order  to  legitimatise  themselves,  the  usurping  priestly 
family  allied  themselves  by  marriage  with  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
competitors  of  Seti  II.,  the  princess  Isi-em-Chev.  This  family  preserved, 
moreover,  the  politic  alliance  with  the  Asiatics,  inaugurated  by  its 
founder.  A  cuneiform  inscription  in  the  British  Museum  tells  us  of  an 
ambassador  whom  Pinetsem,  or  one  of  his  successors,  sent  to  Tiglath 
Pileser  I.,  king  of  Assyria,  who  had  become  master  of  the  Ph<enician 
cities.  Amongst  the  presents  borne  by  this  ambassador  is  mentioned  a 
crocodile,  an  animal  probably  new  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  or  Tigris. 

4.  In  the  meanwhile  a  rival  dynasty  arose  in  Lower  Egj'pt,  at  Tanis, 
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according  !o  the  lists  of  Maneiho,  where  also  are  found  the  few  monu- 
ments it  has  left.  It  seems  now  proved  that  it  assumed  the  crown  in 
that  city  whilst  the  last  of  the  Ramses  reigned  nominally,  and  the  High 
Priests  of  Amen  in  reaUly,  at  Thebes.  It  was  during  competitions 
between  this  dynasty  and  the  (amily  of  the  priest,  Her-Hor,  that  David 
reigned  over  Israel,  and  succeeded  in  crealii^  for  a  time  a  great  terri- 
torial power,  then  rendered  possible  by  the  weakening  of  E^pt,  and  by 
the  feet  that  the  Assyrian  empire,  still  but  imperfectly  developed,  was 
not  at  that  time  strong  enough  to  cross  the  Euphrates  with  its  armies. 

The  Tanite  kings  succeeded,  after  a  prolonged  struggle,  iii  triumphing 
over  their  adversaries  and  in  establishing  their  dominion  over  all  Egypt. 
It  was  these  whom  later  historians,  such  as  Manetho,  considered  as  con- 
tinuing the  series  of  Intimate  kings.  One  of  them,  Psiu-en-san,  a  con- 
temporary of  Solomon,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage — an  evident 
proof  that  this  dynasty  had  renounced  al!  hope  of  re-asserling  its 
ancient  power  in  Asia.  It  did  not  reign,  however,  much  more  than  a 
century,  and  was  succeeded  by  another  family,  also  of  Lower  ^ypt, 
from  Bubaslis. 

When  the  Tanite  dynasty  finally  triumphed  in  Egypt,  the  descendants 
of  Her-Hor,  who  continued  to  unite  the  titles  of  the  high  priesthood 
with  those  of  royalty,  retired  to  Ethiopia,  where  they  formed  and  care- 
fully fortified  an  independent  and  rival  state  to  Egypt,  though  with  the 
same  language  and  civilisation.  The  town  of  Napata  (now  Djebe! 
ISarkal)  was  chosen  for  their  capital,  and  there  they  founded  a  sanctuary 
of  Amen,  with  an  oracle  in  rivalry  with  that  of  Thebes,  and  pretended 
to  have  transferred  there  the  rights  of  the  legitimate  priesthood. 


Section  II.— T went y- second,  Twe:jty-thirj>,  and  Twentv- 
FOUETH  Dynasties. 
(X^ntA,  Ninth,  and  Eighth  CeaturUs  B.C.) 
I.  A  most  important  fact  to  he  remarked  with  regard  to  the  twenty- 
second  dynasty,  called  by  Manetho  Bubaslic,  is,  that  in  the  seiies  of  its 
kings  and  in  the  paternal  ancestors  of  its  founder,  who  are  known  from 
some  monuments,  nearly  alt  the  names  are  incontestably  Asiatic  in  form, 
and  especially  Assyrian — Nimrod,  Tiglalh,  Uaserken,  Nabonasi,  Sha- 
pheth — and  therefore  a  decisive   indication  of  its   origin.     Moreover, 
from  the  time  of  the  defeat  of  the  priestly  sovereigns  of  the  family  of 
Her-Hor,  the  preponderance  of  Thebes  finally  ceased.      All  subsequent 
dynasties  Sprang  from  Ix)wer  Kgypt  and  resided  there.     Henceforth  the 
kings  are' real  Mamelukes,  such  as  those  who  governed  Moslem  Egypt 
in  the  Middle  Ages;  all  sprang  from  bodies  of  foreign  soldiers,  whom  wo 
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find  from  this  time  exclusively  employed  as  body-guards  to  the  sove- 
reigns who  reigned  on  the  banks  of  the  Kile. 

The  manner  in  which  the  foreign  family  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  we  know  from  the  monuments.  A  certain 
Uasetken,  of  Semitic  origin,  a  superior  officer  in  the  army,  whose  family 
had  previously  been  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Theban  usurpers 
descended  from  Her-Hor,  married  the  daughter  of  a  king  who  seems  to 
have  been  the  last  of  the  Tanitic  dynasty.  The  child  bom  from  this 
union,  Sheshonk,  adopted  by  his  maternal  grandfather,  first  governed  as 
regent  of  the  empire,  and  finally  as  king.  He  was  the  head  of  the  now 
dynasty. 

1.  Sheshonk,  called  in  the  Bible  Shishak,  gave  an  asylum  at  his 
court  to  the  fugitive  Jeroboam  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Solomon; 
and  afterwards,  when  that  personage  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
ten  tribes,  Sheshonk,  following  the  same  policy  and  in  alliance  with 
him,  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Thus,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
in  the  fifth  year  of  Rehoboam  (973).  he  entered  the  land  of  Judah  with 
1,200  chariots,  60,000  horsemen,  and  an  immense  body  of  infantry, 
Egyptians,  Lybians,  Ethiopians,  and  Troglodytes ;  he  penetrated  to 
Jerusalem  and  carried  off  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  king.  These  conquests  are  recorded  on  a  great  bas-relief  at 
Kamak,  dated  in  the  reign  of  Sheshonk  himself,  on  which  are  inscribed 
the  names  of  133  dtjes  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  taken  by  the  Egyptian 
army.  The  greater  part  of  the  names  are  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
amongst  others  Rabbith  (Jos.  xix.  20),  Taanach  (lii.  21,  xvii.  11), 
Shunem  (xk.  18),  Rehob  (xix.  28),  Haphraim  (xix.  19],  Adoraim 
[2  Chron.  xi.  g),  Mahanaim  (Jos.  xxi.  38),  Gibeon  (ix,  3),  Bethhoron 
(x.  10),  Kedemoth  (xiii.  18),  Ajalon  (x.  12),  and  Megiddo  (xii.  2i|. 
The  capital  is  not  mentioned  on  the  monument  by  its  ordinary  name 
Jerusalem,  but  is  recognised  under  the  title  Jehudah  MaJek^"  Royally 
of  Judah." 

;.  The  exact  duration  of  the  reign  of  Sheshonk  I.  is  not  known  with 
certiunty,  but  we  know  at  any  rate  that  it  lasted  twenty- one  years.  The 
history  of  Uaserken  I.,  or  Osorchon,  as  the  Greeks  wrote  the  name,  is 
still  full  of  obscurity.  We  have  only  reason  to  think  that  it  was  in  his 
reign,  or  in  that  of  his  successor,  that  Aierch-Amen,  king  of  Ethiopia, 
starting  from  Napata,  invaded  Egypt  and  traversed  its  whole  length  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  subjected  it  for  the  time  to  his  sceptre,  and 
p'enetrated  into  Palestine  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Ethiopians  and 
Lybians.  We  have  already  related  [Book  II.]  how  he  was  conquered 
on  the  territory  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  by  Asa,  grandson  of  Reho- 

The  defeat  of  the  king  of  Ethiopia  was  so  complete  that  he  does  not 
seem  even  to  have  attempred  10  maintain  his  position  in  Egypt,  but  to 
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hnve  retired  at  once  to  his  own  slates.     However,  the  road  opened  by 
his  invasion  was  soon  lo  be  followed  by  other  Ethiopian  conquerors. 

4.  We  shall  not  slop  to  enquire  into  the  genealogy  and  chronoli^y  of 
the  Bubastic  dynasty,  although  completely  cleared  up  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  M.  Mariette  at  the  Serapeum  of  Memphis;  for  none  of  the 
Shcshonks,  Uaserkens,  or  Tiglaths,  who  continued  it,  have  made  any 
mark  in  history  by  any  notable  deed.  We  shall  merely  state  that  the 
twenty -second  dynasty  lasted  for  more  than  a  century  after  Uaserken  I., 
and  that  the  kings  were  generally  so  associated  in  the  government,  that 
their  reigns  occupied  in  reality  a  much  less  time  than  the  addition  of 
their  several  durations  would  amount  to. 

5.  The  twenty-third  dynasty,  Tanitic,  like  the  twenty. second,  consists 
of  only  four  kings  in  Manetho's  lists.  The  names  of  three  are  found 
on  known  monuments,  one  of  whom,  called  Uaserken,  like  one  of  the 
preceding  family,  brings  us  down  lo  the  eighth  century  B.C.;  and  there 
is  reason  lo  think  that  the  same  system  of  associating  the  heir-ap- 
parent on  the  throne  during  the  life  of  his  father,  prevailed  during  this  as 
well  as  during  the  twenty-second  dynasty.  But  the  lists  of  Manetho  give 
only  a  very  incorrect  idea  of  the  history  of  Egypt  at  this  epoch.  At  this 
period,  as  in  all  times  of  trouble,  the  Sebennyte  priest  has  only  registered 
the  dynasty  considered  by  him  and  the  authorities  he  followed  to  be  legiti- 
mate ;  he  makes  no  mention  and  takes  no  account  of  its  rivals  and  com- 
petitors. But  in  reality  the  age  of  the  twenty-third  dynasty  was  a  time 
of  contention  and  revolution;  the  land  was  divided  between  rival  femilies, 
and  full  of  dvil  discord.  The  monuments  furnish  a  certain  number  of 
royal  names,  necessarily  belonging  to  this  epoch,  and  give  us  some  infor- 
malion  as  to  the  kings  proclaimed  in  various  parts  of  Egypt  in  antago- 
nism with  the  sovereigns  of  Tanis.  The  existence  of  several  femilies 
who  disputed  the  throne,  each  possessed  of  a  portion  of  territory,  is, 
moreover,  clearly  alluded  to  in  a  passage  in  the  Book  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  who  then  lived  and  predicted  that  this  anarchy  would  soon  bring 
l^ypt  under  a  foreign  rule.  "  And  I  will  set  the  Egyptians  against  the 
Egyptians  ;  and  they  shall  fight  every  one  against  his  brother,  and  every 
one  against  his  neighbour  :  city  against  city,  and  kingdom  agunst  king- 
dom. ....  And  the  Egyptians  will  I  give  over  into  the  hand  of  a 

cruel  lord  ;  and  a    fierce  king  shall  rule  over  them The 

princes  of  Zoan  [Tanis]  are  become  fools,  the  princes  of  Noph  [Memphis] 
are  deceived  ;  they  have  also  seduced  Egypt  "  (Isaiah  six.  z,  4,  13). 

The  state  of  complete  disorder  and  anarchy  in  which  Egypt,  torn  by 
conflicting  factions,  then  was,  may  easily  be  proved  from  the  long 
inscription  on  a  stele,  discovered  by  M.  Mariette  in  the  ruins  of  Napata, 
erected  to  commemorate  the  submission  of  the  whole  of  Egypt  to  a 
king,  named  Piankhi,  who  made  the  Thebaid  a  simple  province  depen- 
dant on  Ethiopia,   and  imposed   a  tribute   on   Lower   Egypt.     The 
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inscription,  translated  by  M.  de  Rougf,  relates  all  the  detiuls  of  that 
event,  the  battles  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Delta,  and  the  final  assumption 
of  the  throne  at  Thebes  by  the  Ethiopian  king,  »hu  was  favourably 
received  there  by  the  people.  It  seems  that  the  famJy  of  the  high 
priests  of  Amen,  even  after  its  retirement  mfo  Ethiopia,  had  retained 
many  partisans  in  the  priestly  city,  and  during  the  whole  period  of 
Egyptian  history  we  are  now  considering,  Thebes  shovied  itself  belter 
disposed  towards  the  Ethiopian  kings  and  their  pretensions,  than 
towards  the  princes  who  reigned  m  the  Delta.  The  situation  of  Lower 
Egypt  at  the  moment  when  Pianlthi  peaceably  entered  Thebes,  and 
took  Memphis  by  force,  is  known  from  the  stele  at  Napata.  The  two 
contemporary  dsrnasties  alluded  to  by  Isaiah,  that  of  Tanis,  registered 
by  Manetho  as  legitimate,  and  that  of  Memphis,  three  kings  of  which 
have  become  known  in  consequence  of  the  excavations  at  the  Serapeum, 
were  not  the  only  ones  who  strove  for  power.  Lower  and  Middle 
Egypt,  and  especially  the  Delta,  were  divided  into  thirteen  pe[ty  rival 
states,  with  princes  at  their  head  who,  for  the  most  part,  had  come 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Lybian  Mashuash  guard — Janissaries  in  fact^ 
who  by  slow  degrees  had  ascended  the  steps  of  the  throne  under  the 
obscure  and  inglorious  kings  of  the  close  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty. 
Five  only  among  them  bore  the  title  of  king.  The  most  powerful  at 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Piankhi  were  Uaserken  of  the  Tanitic  line, 
considered  legitimate  by  Mauefho,  Ta&ekht  of  Sais,  the  Tnephactos  of 
Diodoms  Sicnlus,  and  Pefaabasl,  who  reigned  at  Heracleopolis  in 
Middle  Egypt.  Such  a  state  of  anarchy  must  naturally  have  made 
Egypt  an  easy  prey  to  the  attack  of  every  foreign  invader.  Thus  it 
was  that  Piankhi  was  enabled  without  serious  obstacles  to  subject  for 
the  time  the  whole  country,  and  to  hold  the  southern  part ;  and  that  the 
national  existence  was  for  some  time  interrupted  by  a  new  invader  from 
the  banks  of  the  Upper  Nile. 

6.  The  twenty-fourth  Saite  dynasty  comprised  but  one  king,  Boken- 
ranf,  the  Bocchoris  of  the  Greeks,  son  of  Tafnekht,  contemporary  with 
the  invasion  of  Piankhi,  who  reigned  only  sin  years.  Whether  this 
king  succeeded  in  expelling  the  Ethiopians  from  Upper  Egypt,  or 
whether  he  was  only  one  of  the  petty  kings  of  the  north  who  united 
Lower  Egypt  under  one  sceptre,  we  cannot  tell.  We  know  as  yet 
nothing  poMtive  about  his  reign — the  monuments  contain  no  record  on 
this  subject.  A  new  Ethiopian  invasion  placed  the  crown  of  Egypt  for 
a  long  time  on  the  heads  of  the  kings  of  Napata,  and  soon  swept  away 
the  power  of  Bokenranf,  together  with  the  independence  of  Egypt. 
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Section  III. — Ethiopian  Dynasty  (725  to  665  B.C.), 
1.  We  have  now  long  passed  the  period  of  tte  great  battles  of  the 
Osortasens  and  Thothmes,  of  those  tributes  imposed  ,by  the  Pharaohs, 
conquerors  of  the  "vile  race  of  Cush,"  of  those  victories  reducing  the 
whole  Nile  valley  as  &r  as  Abyssinia  to  the  state  of  an  Egyptian  pro- 
vince. Ctish  now  treats  Egypt  as  a  conquered  country,  and  comes  to 
roign  in  those  palaces  of  Thebes,  full  of  the  glories  of  Thothmes, 
Amenhotep,  and  Ramses. 

Bokenranf  had  occupied  the  throne  but  a  few  years  when  Shabalta, 
king  of  Ethiopia,  the  Sabacon  of  the  Greeks,  the  So  (Sua)  of  the 
Bible,*  descended  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cataracts  at  the  head 
of  a  fonnidable  army  of  Ethiopians  and  negroes,  and  conquered  all 
I^ypt  even  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Having  taken  the 
unfortunate  Bokenranf  prisoner,  he  had  him  burned  alive,  in  order  pro- 
bably, by  this  terrible  example,  to  discourage  all  resistance.  But  even 
in  this  barbarous  act  the  natives  were  not  sufficiently  terrified  to  prevent 
them  from  making  efforts  to  disquiet  the  Ethiopian  government.  Then, 
as  n  the  t  me  of  the  Shepherds,  a  national  royalty  continued  to  exist 
and  str%gle  against  the  conquest  in  some  districts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  fam  y  v  af  e  ward  founded  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty  (called 
ba  e)  exe  ed  an  hon  y  to  all  appearance,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Del  a  a  dis  r  ct  easdy  defended  in  a  partisan  war.  Herodotust  here 
gi  es  us  a  clue  to  the  tru  h  by  telling  us  of  a  king  who  took  refiige  in 
the  niar  hes  du  ing  the  E  1  opian  government.  We  know  ^Iso,  not 
from  Egyptian  monuments,  but  from  Assyrian  inscriptions,  that  the 
petty  local  dynasties  of  the  cities  of  the  Delta  recovered  their  authority 
towards  the  end  of  the  Ethiopian  dominion. 

2.  Nevertheless,  this  partial  resistance  did  not  prevent  the  Ethiopian 
dynasty  from  obtaining  great  consideration  abroad.  Shabaka  was 
called  on  by  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  for  assistance  against  the  Assyrians. 
The  appeal  was  in  vain  as  far  as  Hoshea  was  concerned,  but  it  seems 
that  Pharaoh  made  an  expedition  when  it  was  too  late  to  save  Samaria, 
for  an  inscription  at  Kamak  flatters  him  by  naming  Syria  as  a 
tributary.      But  soon  after  Sargon,  kmg  of  Assyria,  inflicted  a  crushing 


'  The  syUable  ka,  terminating  the  names  of  all  the  kmgs  of  the 
Ethiopian  dynasty,  was  the  article  in  the  Cushite  language.  It  may 
therefore  either  be  added  or  omitted.  The  %yptian  monuments  and 
the  lists  of  Manetho  give,  as  the  name  of  the  conqueror  and  founder  of 
the  dynasty,  Shabaka,  or  Sabacon,  with  the  article;  the  Bible  trans- 
literates from  Shaba,  or  Shava,  without  the  article ;  in  both  cases  the 
name  is  the  same  in  its  essential  elements, 
t  Her.  ii,  137. 
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defeat  on  him  at  Raphia.  The  lliirtl  king  of  the  dynasty,  Tahraka, 
whilst  yet  only  prince  royal,  but  no  doubt  scut  by  his  father,  king 
Shabatoka  (the  Sabacon  II.  of  some  Greek  writers,  the  Sethos  of  Hero- 
dotus),* marehed  against  Sennacherib,  when  (hat  king  of  Nineveh 
invaded  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  We  have  related  in  the  hook  on  the 
history  of  the  Hebrews,  the  miracle  which  then  destroyed  the  army 
of  Sennacherib,  and  delivered  Egypt  as  well  as  Palestine  from  a 
formidable  danger.  The  same  Tahraka,  when  a  Utile  later  he  became 
kmg,  dnring  the  twenty-six  years  (hat  he  occupied  the  throne,  under- 
took considerable  wars  in  Lybia.  He  is  reported  to  have  carried  his 
arms  even  to  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  to  the  north-west  extremity  of  the 
continent  of  Africa.  A  bas-relief  at  Medinet  Abu  represents  him 
holding  a  number  of  conquered  chiefs  together  by  the  hair  of  their 
heads,  whilst  threatening  them  with  his  mace. 

But  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Tahraka,  so  fortunate  in  its  commence- 
ment, was  full  of  troubles  and  disasters.  His  own  official  inscriptions, 
as  we  might  suppose,  do  not  tell  us  so;  we  learn  this  from  Nineveh. 
In  671  B.C.,  Esarhaddon,  son  of  Scnnadierib,  adopting  hia  father's 
policy,  entered  Egypt  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  and  in  alliance 
with  one  of  the  petty  kings  of  the  Delta.  He  conquered  before  Mem- 
phis the  troops  of  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  possessed  himself  of  all 
Egypt,  as  far  as  the  first  cataract. 

Esarhaddon  reorganised  the  country  on  the  principle  generally  ap- 
plied by  Assyrian  kmgs  to  conqaered  provinces.  He  divided  it  into 
twenty  small  kingdoms,  tributary  to  the  king  of  Nineveh ;  twelve  were 
comprised  in  the  Delta,  among  them  we  remark  Tanis,  Atliribis,  Hero- 
opolis,  Sebennytus,  Mendes,  and  Busiris.  Upper  Egypt  formed  eight 
others,  one  of  the  names  given  in  the  Assyrian  inscription  has  not  as  yet 
been  identified;  the  seven  others  are  Aphroditopolis.  Heracleopolis, 
Hermopolis,  Lycopolis,  Chemmis,  This  and  Thebes.  The  kings  of 
the  Delta  were  the  vassal  dynasties  of  Tahraka  continued  in  power, 
those  installed  in  Upper  Egypt  were  in  part  natives,  and  in  part 
Assyrians;  the  king  of  Thebes  was  called  Month-Mei-Ankhi.  Necho, 
prince  of  Sais,  whose  family  had  always  enei^etically  opposed  the 
Ethiopians,  and  who  had  displayed  great  courage  in  his  assertion  of  the 
national  independence,  was  made  superior  to  the  others,  and  received 
possession  of  Memphis. 

In  conformity  with  the  usual  custom  of  the  Ninevite  kings  in  con- 
quered lands,  Esarhaddon  gave  Assyrian  names  to  some  of  the  chief 
cities  of  E^t.  Sais  was  named  Dur-Bilmat!  (the  Fortress  of  the  I,ord 
of  the  Land),  Athribis,  Limur-patis-Asshur  (Dwelling  of  the  Vicegerent 

d  the  form  Shabato  or  Shavato  without  the 
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of  Asshurl,  Memphis,  Dur-Asshurakliiddin  (Fortress  of  Esaihaddon), 
and  Tanis,  Dur-Banit.  He  then  returned  to  Nineveh,  and  on  his  way 
caused  to  be  engraved  on  the  rocks  at  Nahr  el  Kelb  near  Beyrut,  a 
stele,  still  remaining  there  to  commemorate  his  conquest  of  Egypt. 

3.  The  country  remained  two  years  in  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians, 
and  Esarhaddon  entitled  himself  in  ofBcial  documents,  "king  of 
1  vpt  and  Ethiopia."  But  in  669  B.C.,  when  he  was  attacked  by  the 
ilL.ess  that  proved  lalal  to  him,  Tahraka  profited  by  the  circumstance 
to  reconquer  the  whole  Nile  valley.  Thebes  welcomed  him  with 
enthusiasm  as  the  defender  of  the  cause  of  Amen,  and  the  priests,  very 
hostile  to  the  Assyrians,  opened  to  him  the  gates  of  Memphis.  Pursuing 
his  course  of  success,  he  attacked  the  kings  of  the  Delta,  beat  them  in 
several  encounters,  drove  roost  of  them  from  their  cities,  and  com- 
peiled  them  with  their  partisans  to  take  refuge  in  the  country  near 
S^,  intersected  with  canals,  where  they  with  difficulty  maintained  their 

In  the  meantime,  Asshur-bani-pal  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne 
of  Nineveh.  He  assembled  a  numerous  army,  and  marched  to  Egypt 
lo  restore  the  position  of  affairs.  The  Assyrians  took  possession  of  the 
city  of  Tanis,  or  Dur-Banit,  without  striking  a  blow.  Tahraka  was 
then  at  Memphis;  he  dispatched  his  army  northward,  and  a  great 
battle  was  fought  before  Tanis.  The  Ethiopians  were  defeated  with 
enormous  loss.  When  Tahraka  received  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of 
his  troops,  he  gave  up  all  idea  of  holding  Memphis,  and  fled  in  haste 
to  Thebes,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a  firmer  support  in  the  attachment 
of  the  people. 

The  kings  who  had  retired  towards  Sais,  came  to  meet  Asshur-bani- 
pal,  and  pay  their  homage.  He  made  with  them  a  triumphal  entry  into 
Memphis        d  the    mar  hed  with     1 1  f  fm     '  t      Upp       Egy^t 
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During  this  time  a.  great  insurrection  had  broken  out  in  the  Delta. 
The  Assyrian  generals  succeeded  in  queUing  it,  but  only  after  having 
taken  by  assault  Sals,  Mendes,  Tanis,  and  Heroopolis.  Tahralta  had 
re-entered  Egypt,  having  again  subdued  all  the  upper  region,  and 
fined  his  ca,pital  at  Thebes.  Majching  towards  Lower  Egypt,  he  had 
blockaded  Memphis,  and  pushed  his  troops  into  the  Delta,  the  greater 
part  of  which  they  occupied,  and  the  Assyrians  were  almost  driven  out 
of  the  country. 

Asshur-bani-pal  now  sent  Necho  into  Egypt  with  an  Assyrian  army. 
The  Saite  prince  recovered  the  Delta  from  the  Ethiopians,  and  installed 
as  local  king  in  Athribis,  his  son  Psanimelik,  who  had  then  adopted 
the  Assyrian  name  Nabo-sezib-anni.  Memphis  was  then  relieved,  and 
Tahralta  reduced  to  the  possession  of  Upper  Egypt,  where  he  soon 
after  died. 

4.  Rot-Amen,  son-in-law  of  Tahralta,  succeeded  him  on  the  thrones 
of  Thebes  and  Napata.  With  all  the  ardour  of  youth,  he  undertook 
the  expulsion  of  the  Assyrians.  He  succeeded  at  first  in  winning  a 
great  battle,  in  taking  Memphis,  making  the  Assyrian  garrison  prisoners, 
and  even  in  rendering  himself  master  of'  the  Delta.  Necho,  taken 
prisoner  in  Memphis,  was  put  to  death  by  Rot-Amen. 

But  Asshur-bani-pal,  having  been  informed  of  the  misfortunes  of  his 
army  in  Egypt,  undertook  a  new  expedition  to  that  country,  as  the 
Assyrians  attached  the  highest  value  to  its  possession,  for  it  appeared 
to  them  the  only  guarantee  for  their  supremacy  m  Syria.  The  king  of 
the  Arabs,  as  vassal,  furnished  the  Assyrian  army  with  camels  to  carry 
a  supply  of  water  across  the  desert.  The  troops  of  Rot-Amen  were 
beaten  near  Pelusium,  and  the  Ethiopian  prince  then  abandoned 
Memphis,  and  Asshur-bani-pal  entered  that  city  without  striltmg  a 
blow.     The  petty  kings  of  the  Delta  hastened  to  make  their  submission 

Asshur-bani-pal  then  marched  on  Thebes,  and  Rot-Amen  abandoned 
it,  although  he  had  hastily  erected  fortifications  for  its  protection.  The 
city  of  Amen  was  given  up  to  be  pillaged  by  the  Assyrians,  and  the 
devastation  was  so  great  that  it  never  recovered  the  blow.  Asshur- 
bani-pal  carried  off  as  trophies,  and  sent  to  Nineveh,  the  two  obelisks 
erected  before  one  of  the  principal  temples.  But  this  success  did  not 
lead  to  any  lasting  result,  for  he  was  soon  compelled  to  see  the  impossi- 
bility of  maintaining  himself  in  Egypt,  and  decided  on  evacuating  the 
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5,  The  records  of  this  epoch,  however,  do  not  all  relate  exclusively 
to  wars.  Herodotus  attributes  to  Sabacon  the  abolition  of  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  and  the  substitution  of  hard  labour.  DJodorus  Siculus 
spealis  of  the  numerous  canals,  and  Herodotus*  of  the  embankmenls 
intended  to  raise  the  mounds  on  which  towns  were  built  to  keep  them 
above  the  level  of  the  inundation,  works  all  due  10  the  Ethiopian 
dynasty.  It  has  tieen  objected  that  this  legislation  and  these  works  do 
not  correspond  with  the  violent  and  fierce  character  of  the  murderer  ol 
Bokenranf,  and  that  they  must  be  assigned  to  one  of  his  successors ;  hut, 
leaving  out  the  question  whether  Bokenranf  had  not  drawn  on  himselr 
this  terrible  punishment,  possibly  by  ordering  some  cruelties  to  be 
inflicted  on  Ethiopian  prisoners,  or  whether  he  was  treated  by  Shabaka 
as  a  rebel  vassal,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  works  connected  with 
the  inundation  of  the  Nile  were  works  of  necessity,  and  requiring  prompt 
execution  in  order  to  remedy  the  damage  consequent  on  the  conquest. 
We  see,  at  Luior,  Shabaka  making  offerings  to  the  gods  of  Thel>es,  in 
the  same  way  as  a  native  sovereign,  and  he  and  his  successors  adopted 
Egyptian  p 

The  Gre  k  h   t       ns     1  t  t  th  t      th   t       ty      th  y        f  his 
Tahraka  s  dd    ly      ac    ted  Egyp        d         ed  t     Eth   p  This 

voluntary  r  I      t    f  th     Etl     p  ^e       t     b         f    t   b  t       t  is 

relating   to  Tah    ka,  wh      d    d  k    g      f  Uppe    E  ypt      Jt    must   be 
ascribed  to  h  in  1        R  t  A  H      d  t  t    th  t   t  was 

in  conseque  fdrmNdbtm        prstl  mt 

tributed  to  this  unexpected  resolution,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  special 
reason  was  a  powerful  insurrection  in  Lower  Egypt. 


(665-527  B.C1. 

I.  After  having  related  the  end  of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty,  Diodorus 
Siculus  says,  "  There  was  then  in  Egypt  an  anarchy  lasting  two  years, 
during  which  the  people  gave  themselves  up  to  disorder  and  intestine 
wars.  At  last  twelve  of  the  principal  chiefs  laid  a  plot.  They  met  at 
Memphis,  and,  having  entered  into  reciprocal  treaties,  proclaimed 
themselves  kings.  But  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  the  whole  power 
fell  info  the  hands  of  one  of  them." 

The  chief  event  of  the  two  years  of  complete  anardiy  following  on 
the  retreat  of  the  Ethiopians  is  related  by  an  inscription  on  a  stele,  dis- 
covered by  M.  Mariette  at  Napata.      The  son-in-law  of  Tahraka  having 

'  Hek.  ii.  137.  t  Her.  ii.  139. 
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died  without  direct  heirs  after  a  a  very  short  reJEn,  a  person  age.  named 
Amen-meri-Nut,  who  must  have  been  more  or  less  distantly  related  to 
him,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  in  his  place.  A  prophetic  dream 
had  announced  this  elevation  to  him,  and  also  that  he  should  re-unite 
the  crown  of  t^pt  to  that  of  Ethiopia.  Consequently,  profiling  hy  the 
fact  that  Egypt  had  no  supreme  king,  he  entered  the  country  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army  in  order  to  claim  the  sovereignty.  Thebes 
received  him  joyfully;  but  at  Memphis  matters  assumed  a  different 
aspect.  The  chiefs  of  the  Delta,  composing  their  differences,  formed  a 
coalition  against  the  Ethiopian  invader,  disputed  his  entry  into  the 
sacred  city  of  Ptah,  and  it  required  a  bloody  battle  to  open  its  gates  to 
him.  After  having  remained  there  some  time,  Amen-meri-Nut  pursued 
his  enemies  as  far  as  the  marshes  of  the  Delta  ;  but  he  could  not  ta.ke 
their  cities,  and  the  inundation  soon  forced  him  to  retire  to  Memphis. 
Whilst  he  was  preparing  a  new  expedition,  the  chiefs,  who  had  success- 
fiilly  resisted  him,  hoping  that  he  would  retire  when  his  avarice  was 
satiated,  sent  him  a  considerable  tribute.  Contented  with  this  result  tlie 
Ethiopian  king,  who  seems  only  to  have  wished  in  reality  to  make  into 
!E^pt  one  of  those  gi^at  razzias  of  which  war  in  the  east  so  often 
consists,  took  the  road  for  his  own  states,  leaving  the  greater  part  of 
the  country,  that  [s,  the  Delta  and  Lower  Egypt,  to  itself. 

2.  The  invasion  of  Amen-meri-Nut,  by  showing  the  danger  of  an- 
archy, had  been  one  of  the  chief  means  of  bringing  about  a  slate  of 
comparative  order,  as  well  as  the  regular  establishment  of  the  Dodec- 
archy.  The  twelve  chiefs  or  kings  who  then  amicably  divided  Lower 
Egypt,  and  who  were  for  the  most  part  identical  with  those  of  the  time 
of  Tahraka,  belonged  probably  to  the  Mashuash  soldiery,  Lyblan  by 
origin,  who  had  been  established  in  the  Delta  since  the  reign  of 
Merenphlah  (nineteenth  dynasty),  and  had  become  the  chief  military 
strength  of  the  country.  The  fact  appears  the  more  certain  in  the  case 
of  Psammetik,  the  one  of  the  chiefs  who  ended  by  reigning  alone ;  his 
name  is  not  al  all  Egyptian,  and  its  form  is,  on  the  contraiy,  entirely 
Lybian.  But  though  of  foreign  origin,  his  family  had  identified  itself 
with  the  interests  and  patriotic  passions  of  the  people.  His  father  and 
grandfather,  in  the  country  of  S^s,  had  continued  to  resist  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  Ethiopian  invasion.  His  &ther,  too,  Necho,  as  we 
have  seen,  fell  a  victim  to  the  national  cause.  As  for  himself,  he  had, 
under  an  Assyrian  name,  been  made  kmg  of  the  city  of  Athribis,  by 
Asshar-bam  pal 

Whilst  the  Dodecarchy  thus  g,o\emtd  Lower  Egypt,  the  Thebaid 
continued  to  belong  to  the  Ethiopian  kmgs.  It  was  in  the  hands  of 
Piankhi  II.,  successor  of  Amen  men  Nut,  who  seems  to  have  occupied 
the  throne  but  fur  a  very  =hort  tLme  This  king,  whom  everything 
proves  to  have  been  merely  a  parvenu,  shared  the  power  with  his  wife. 
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Amen- iritis,  sister  of  Shabaka,  whom  he  had  married  to  l^limate  his 
pretensions  in  the  absence  of  direct  heirs  of  Tahraka.  Amen-iritis, 
moreover,  was  a  woman  of  rare  intelligence  and  superior  merit;  she 
had  on  many  occasions  been  charged  with  the  regency  of  Egypt  under 
the  three  sovereigns  of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty,  and  had  made  herself 
very  popular  in  Thebes  and  its  neighbourhood. 

3.  The  good  understanding  between  the  twelve  confederate  kings 
lasted  fifteen  years.  Herodotus  says  an  oracle  had  predicted  that  all 
I^pt  should  belong  to  him  iWho  should  first  make  libations  to  Ptah 
from  a  vessel  of  bronze.  One  day,  when  the  twelve  princes  were 
offering  a  sacrifice,  the  high  priest  brought  them  the  golden  cups  they 
were  in  the  habil  of  using;  but  he  had  mistaken  the  number,  and 
brought  only  eleven  for  the  twelve  kings.*  Then  Psammetik,  who 
possibly  had  prepared  the  scene  beforehand,  in  order  to  appear  to  be 
the  man  intended  by  the  oracle,  finding  that  he  alone  was  without  a 
cup,  took  his  bronze  helmet  and  used  it  for  his  hbation.  Exile  in 
the  marshes  was  the  consequence  of  this  action,  noticed  by  the  other 
kings. 

Psammetik  resolved  to  resent  this  outrage,  and  sent  to  consult  the 
oracle  for  himself.  The  answer  he  received  was  that  he  should  be 
avenged  by  brazen  men  issuing  from  the  sea.  A  short  time  afterwards 
some  Greeks,  who  had  been  shipwrecked  on  the  coast,  came  on  shore, 
clothed  in  armour.  An  Egyptian  ran  to  bring  the  news  to  Psammetik, 
still  in  the  marshes,  and,  having  never  seen  men  armed  in  that  way,  sdd 
that  brazen  men  had  issued  from  the  sea  and  were  plunderii^  the 
country.  The  king,  understanding  from  this  that  the  oracle  was  accom- 
phshed,  made  an  alliance  with  the  Greeks,  and  engaged  them  by  laige 
promises  to  take  his  part.  Afterwards,  with  these  auxiliaries  and  the 
Egyptians  who  had  remained  faithful  to  him,  Psammetik  commenced  the 
campaign,  gained  a  decisiv  e  battle  at  Mo  Memphis,  dethroned  the  eleven 
kings  his  colleagues,  etpelled  the  Ethiopians  from  the  Thebaid,  and 
restored  to  tgypt  its  anaent  lemtorj,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
first  cataract 

To  concibate  the  numerous  partisans  whom  the  Ethiopians,  as  we 
have  already  said,  had  m  Upper  Egypt,  he  married  the  princess 
Shap  en  ap,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Piankhi  II.  and  Amen-iiitis.  The 
suzerainty  of  Assyria  had  been  recognised  by  the  kings  of  the  Dodec- 
archy.  By  dethroning  them,  Psammetik  pat  an  end  to  this  vassalage, 
and  re-established  the  complete  independence  of  Egypt.  Gyges,  king 
of  Lydia,  assisted  him  in  this  enterprise. 

4.  Psammetik  I.,  the  Psammetichus  of  (he  Greeks,  when  once  in  pos- 
session of  supreme  power,  ignored  all  that  occurred  since  the  death  of 

*  Her.  ii.  151. 
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Tahraka,  independently  of  himself,  durii^  the  two  years  of  anarchy 
and  fifteen  years  of  the  Dodecarchy,  and  dated  his  monuments  from 
the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign.  Owing  his  elevation  to  the  assistance 
of  foreigners,  he  continued  to  invite  numbers  of  them  to  come  to  Egypt. 
He  brought  mercenaries  from  Arabia,  Caria,  and  Ionia,  gave  them 
handsome  pay,  and  assigned  them  lands  between  the  Pelusiac  mouth  of 
the  Nile  and  the  city  of  Bubastis,  in  one  of  the  Nomes  where  the 
military  class  was  already  established.  At  last  he  entrusted  to  foreigners 
some  of  the  highest  dignities  of  the  country.  In  an  expedition  into 
Syria  he  went  so  far  as  to  give  the  auxiliary  troops  all  the  posts  oJ 
honour,  and  placed  them  on  the  right  of  the  army.  The  military  caste, 
wounded  in  its  honour  and  injured  in  its  interests,  emigrated  in  a  body, 
and  formed  an  establishment  in  Ethiopia.  This  desertion  of  200,000 
men,  who  represented  nearly  the  whole  military  strength  of  the  country, 
must  naturally  have  seriously  weakened  Egypt,  In  vain  Psammetik 
hmnbled  his  pride  sufficiently  to  invite  their  return;  they  preferred  to 
remain  in  Ethiopia.  Psammetik  then  allied  hhnself  still  more  closely  wilh 
foreigners,  and  to  ensure  the  good-will,  at  any  rate,  of  the  sac^iiotal 
class,  he  was  prodigal  in  his  gifts  to  the  temples  of  the  gods.  He 
built  at  Memphis  a  pylon  before  the  temple  of  Plah,  and  built,  or 
rather  added  to,  the  sacred  edifice  in  which  Apis  was  kept  when  he  ma- 
nifested himself.  Owing  to  these  works,  Egyptian  art  had  one  final 
renaissance,  lasting  daring  the  time  of  the  Saite  dynasty.  It  did  not 
attain  to  the  truth  and  grandeur  of  the  ancient  schools,  but,  neverthe- 
less, produced  a  great  number  of  beautiful  works  remarkable  for  their 
exquisite  finish.  It  seems  also  that  at  this  time  a  portion  of  the  sacred 
books,  particularly  the  famous  Funereal  Ritual,  were  revised. 

This  founder  of  the  real  power  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty  also  occu- 
pied himself  actively  in  the  administration  of  the  State,  augmented  the 
revenue  by  encouraging  foreign  commerce,  fecihtated  intercourse  with 
Greece  and  Phcenicia,  and  thus  brought  Egypt  out  of  the  mysterious 
isolation  which  the  policy  of  many  centuries  had  maintained.  "  Psam- 
metichu'.,"  says  Diudorus  Siculus,  "recened  with  hospitality  strangers 
who  came  to  visit  iE^ypt  He  was  so  fond  of  breece  that  he  had  his 
children  taught  the  language  of  that  country  Lastly,  he  was  the 
first  Egyptian  kmg  to  open  to  other  nations  the  centres  tf  i.ommerce, 
and  give  security  to  traders,  for  his  predecessors  had  made  Egypt 
inaccessible  to  fore^ers,  killmg  some  and  condemnmg  others  to 
slavery  " 

Desirous  of  atrengthenmg  hn  dynasty  by  mdiliry  fi;lnrj,  Psammetik 
wished  to  imitate  thi.  pohi,y  of  the  eighteenth  and  mneteenth  dynasties 
in  Asiatic  countiies,  and  to  conquer  Svna,  for  the  nth  Phoenician 
uties,  where  commerce  had  for  ages  accumulated  the  treasures  of  the 
world,  e-icited  his  cupility      But  he  was  arretted  at  the  first  step. 
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nearly  on  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  by  tlie  city  of  Ashdod,  wHch  cost  a 
twenly  nine  years'  siege  bef're  he  succeeded  in  taking  it. 

5    N    h     h  d  Ihe  war,  and  at  first  made  more  rapid 

p    gr  N       Mgdd  the  ancient  battle-field  of  Thothmes  III.. 

ti  q      ed  th    Syn        and  Jews  commanded  by  Joaah,  king  of 

J  dah  wh  wi  h  d  (  ppose  his  progress  (609  B.C.),  and  for  the 
m  m    t  p  d  h  m    If    f  all  Syria.     But  at  this  time,  between  the 

T  gn       d  E  ph    t  ed    btable  empire  had  arisen,  and  had  attained 

d     N  b    h  cl  I   (h   highest  degree  of  power.    This  was  the 

Chall'eo  B  byl  m         hy.     A  contest  between  these  two  powers, 

b  th  1  im  ng  p  m  cy  Asia,  was  inevitable.  The  kings  of  Egypt 
and  B  bjl  m  t  th  b  ks  of  the  Euphrates,  near  Circesium,  or 
Carchemish.  Necho  waa  overcome  and  put  to  flight ;  one  single  battle 
stripped  him  of  all  his  conquests,  and  compelled  him  to  retire  (o  Egypt 

(604  B.C.). 

Foreign  wars  were  not  the  only  occnpation  of  this  king.  Like  his 
father,  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  peaceful  work  of  the  extension  of 
Egyptian  commerce.  Intercourse  with  foreigneis,  now  become  more 
common,  and  rendered  more  easy  by  the  institution  of  a  new  body  of 
interpreters,  had  enlarged  the  king's  ideas  and  inspired  him  with  the 
most  noble  projects,  amongst  others  that  of  re-opening  tlie  canal  of 
Set!  I,,  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile,  obstructed  for  ages  by  the  sands 
of  the  desert,  through  the  carelessness  of  the  worthless  kings  of  the 
twentieth  dynasty.  The  work  had  thus  become  as  difficult  as  if  under- 
taken anew,  and  Herodotus  slates*  that  120,000  men  perished  whilst 
engaged  on  it,  from  epidemics  breaking  out  among  the  crowds  of  work- 
men; but  it  was  never  finished.  Necho  afl:er  a  few  years  suddenly 
snspended  the  work,  on  account  of  an  oracle  that  warned  him  that  he 
was  working  for  the  barbarian. 

Although  the  canal  was  abandoned,  the  expeditions  by  sea  were  con- 
tinned.  Wishing  to  extend  the  commercial  relations  of  Egypt,  Necho 
undertook  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa.  He  directed  some  Phceiii- 
cians  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  African  continent,  over  seas  then 
unknown  to  the  whole  world,  sailing  down  the  Arabian  Gulf  and 
returning  through  the  Straits  of  Hercules.  The  voyage  lasted  three 
years,  and  the  history  of  it  is  accompanied  by  circumstances  that  the 
Phienidans  cannot  have  invented,  thus  proving  that  it  really  was 
accomplished.t  But  it  produced  no  results,  and  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  this  advenlnrons  voyage  was  Soon  forgotten. 

*  Her.  ii.  158. 

t  "That  in  saihj^  round  Lybia  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right 
band";  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  sun  at  noon  was  to  the  north  instead 
of  to  the  south.  A  fact  recorded  hy  Hcrodotvis  (iv,  42),  though  he 
admitted  that  he  considered  it  incredible.— Tr. 
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6    Psammetik  II ,  the  Fsaramis  of  the  &  li       ucceeded  h 

father,  Necho,  reigned  only  six  years,  and  d  ed         his  m        ma 

expedition  against  the  Ethiopians.  He  put  o  d  pre  n  n  th 
irown  of  Ethiopia,   and,   in  order  to  crea      a  n  h  by  a  ying 

himself  to  their  royal  line,  he  married  h  n  h    pn 

Net-aker,  daughter  of  the  queen,  Shap-en-  p       d  gra  d-da  gh 
Amen- iritis. 

His  expedition  against  Ethiopia  has  left  m  in  m  n  m  n  n 
Ihe  Greek  and  Carian  inscriptions,  engraved  by   h  an  his 

army  on  the  legs  of  one  of  the  famous  colossi,  ornamenting  the  fagade 
of  the  Temple  of  Ipsambul,  m  Nubia. 

7.  After  Mm,  his  son,  Uahprahet  (the  sun  enlai^es  his  heart),  called  by 
the  Greeks  Apries,  mounted  the  throne,  and  reigned  t\wBiity-fiye  years. 
He  recurred  to  the  old  policy  of  Asiatic  wars;  and  with  a  numerous 
fleet,  after  an  nnsuccessfiil  attack  on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  assailed 
Phsenicia,  took  the  city  of  Sidon  by  assault,  and  spread  terror  through 
all  the  Phoenician  cities.  This  is  the  king  named  Hophra  in  the  Bible, 
who  came  to  the  help  of  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  when  threatened  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  But  his  interference  was  useless,  and  only  drew  down 
a  Babylonian  invasion  on  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Delta. 

Some  time  after  this  Uahprahet,  having  sent  an  army  against  Gyrene, 
and  the  expedhion  ending  unfortunately,  the  army  revolted.  He  sent 
a  certain  Ahmes,  the  Amasis  of  the  Greeks,  to  appease  the  tumult. 
He  went  to  the  insurgents;  but  while  he  was  haranguing  them,  an 
Egyp  an  who  was  behind  him,  placed  a  helmet  on  his  head,  exclaiming 
ha  he  had  crowned  him  king.  Ahmes  made  no  objection,  and 
ma  bed  against  Uahprahet,  who  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  mer- 
cena  e  Th  tw  rmes  met  at  Mo-Memphis  and  commenced  battle. 
The  me    enar  u^  h    ourage,  but,  outnumbered,  they  were 

de  eated  Uahp  ah  m  d  soner,  was  conducted  to  Sais,  and  con- 
fined n  he  m^n  li  pal  he  had  inhabited  as  king.  He  was  at 
first  treated  with  g  n  t  the  Egyptians,  whom  the  unfortunate 

prince  had  m    h  eir  national  pride  by  his  preference  for 

foreigners,  requi  d  h  es  g  ve  him  up  to  them.  They  no  sooner 
liad  him  in  their  powe  y  strangled  him. 

8.  Ahmes,  or  Amasis,  in  imitation  of  the  policy  of  his  predecessors, 
mauled  the  heiress  to  the  rights  of  the  Saite  dynasty,  the  princess 
Ankhs-en  Ranofrehet,  daughter  of  Psammetik  II.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  the  Egyptians,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus,*  had 
but  little  consideration  for  him,  as  he  was  of  obscure  parentage;  but 
he  raised  himself  in  their  opinion  by  his  prudence  and  ability:  he 
compared  himself,   speaking  to  a  large  assembly,    to  a  golden  vase. 
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employed  at  first  for  common  purposes,  but  afterwards  worked  up  into 
the  statue  of  a  god,  when  it  becomes  an  object  of  adoraliou  (o  all. 

This  king  was  a  clever  man,  and  knew  perfectly  how  to  combine 
pleasure  with  a  due  regard  to  af&irs  of  state.  He  said  to  his  friends,* 
"Eowmen  bend  their  bows  when  they  wish  to  shoot,  and  unbrace  them 
when  shooting  is  over.  Were  they  always  kept  strung  they  would 
break,  and  fail  the  archer  in  the  time  of  need.  So  it  is  with  men.  If 
they  give  themselves  constantly  to  serious  work,  and  never  indulge 
awhile  in  pastime  or  sport,  they  lose  their  senses  and  become  mad  or 
moody."  According  lo  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,t  "the  reign  of 
Amasis  was  the  most  prosperous  time  that  Egypt  ever  saw ;  the  river 
was  more  liberal  to  the  land,  and  the  land  brought  forth  more  abun- 
dantly for  the  service  of  man  than  had  ever  been  known  before,  while 
the  number  of  inhabited  cities  was  not  less  than  20,000."  This 
number,  furnished  by  the  priests,  comprised,  no  doubt,  even  villages 
and  hamlets;  for  under  the  Persian  rule,  (hey  were  desirous  of  exag- 


their  divinilies.  The  largest  and  most  celebrated  of  these  temples  was 
called  the  Hellenium.  It  was  built  by  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor; 
of  the  lonians,  Chios,  Teos,  PhoCEea,  Clazomeme;  of  the  Dorians, 
Rhodes,  Cnidus,  HalLcamessus,  Phaselis;  and  of  the  vEolians,  My- 
telene.J  The  j^inetans  had  also  built  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  the  Samians 
to  Juno,  and  the  Milesians  to  Apollo.  Amasis  even  contributed  a  sum 
of  a  thousand  talents  of  alum|  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  temple  at 
Delphi,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  At  the  same  time  he  alhed 
himself  to  the  Greeks  of  Cyrene  by  marrying  Laodice,  a  daughter  of 
one  of  their  princes,  and  sent  to  the  city  of  Cyrene  a  gilt  statue  of 
Minerva,  together  with  his  own  portrait.  He,  moreover,  gave  to  dif- 
ferent Grecian  temples  many  statues  and  some  very  valuable  works  of 
art,  as  Herodotus,  who  had  seen  them,  testilies.il  The  Greek  historian 
also  tells  us  that  the  island  of  Cyprus  was  conquered  and  re-united  to 
Egypt  by  Amasis. 

This  magnificent  prince  was  not  likely  to  forget  in  his  liberality  the 
gods  of  his  own  country.     The  temple  of  Isis,  in  the  city  of  Memphis, 

*  Her.  ii.  173.  t  Ibid.  ii.  177.  J  Ibid.  ii.  178. 
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mentioned  by  Herodotus' as  most  admirable;  that  of  Neith  at  Sais, 
the  porticoes  of  which  surpassed,  it  is  said,  any  work  of  the  Itind,  both 
in  elevation  and  in  the  size  of  the  colnmns ;  and  lastly,  the  monolithic 
chamber  which  he  had  made  at  Elephantine  —  all  prove  that  in  his 
reign  art  had  not  retrograded  since  the  times  of  the  Psammetiks. 

Egypt,  then,  in  the  time  of  Amasis  seems  to  have  been  as  flourishing 
as  at  any  period  of  her  history,  though  this  prosperity  but  thinly  veiled 
the  decline  of  public  spirit  and  of  national  institutions.  The  Saite 
kings  hoped  to  breathe  new  life  into  Egypt,  to  infuse  new  blood  into 
the  veins  of  the  old  monarchy  of  Menes,  by  allowing  free  current  to  the 
liberal  ideas  already  propagated  by  the  Greeks.  Unconsciously  they 
had  in  this  way  introduced  new  elements  of  decay  into  the  empire  of 
the  banks  of  the  NUe  The  basis  and  safeguard  of  Egyptian  civilisation 
was  Its  immutability  Its  very  foundation  consisted  in  preservii^  its 
traditions  mtact  in  spite  of  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  thus  only  could  it 
last  From  the  moment  that  it  came  in  contact  with  the  spirit  of 
progress,  personified  in  the  Greelt  race  and  civilisation,  it  was  doomed 
to  destruction  It  could  neither  enter  on  a  new  road  contrary  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  its  laws,  nor  yet  continue  immovable. 

Thus  when  Greek  influence  began  to  make  itself  felt,  Egyptian  civi- 
lisation at  once  began  to  decline,  and  collapsed  into  a  state  of  death-like 
decrepitude.  The  military  caste  having  almost  entirely  emigrated,  the 
nation  wa,  disarmed  Foreigners,  disliked  by  the  people,  were  charged 
with  Its  defence,  and  had  e\en  been  employed  in  foreign  wars  and 
conquests  endmg  in  disaster  The  public  indignation  culminated  in 
revolt  A  bold  adventurer  had  possessed  himself  of  the  throne,  and 
had  found  the  country  so  committed  to  these  new  ways,  that  he  himself 
favoured  the  foreigners,  thus  contributing  to  the  riches  of  Egypt,  but 
also  exciting  the  cupidity  of  conquerors  When  these  arrived,  Egypt 
could  oppose  to  them  only  a  people  who  had  lost  all  aptitude  for  arms. 
So  the  son  of  Amasis,  Psammetik  III ,  the  Psammenitus  of  the  Greeks, 
mounted  the  throne  to  see,  almost  immediately  on  his  accession,  the 
independence  of  Egypt  succumb  finally  to  the  attack  of  the  Persians 
under  Cambyses. 

*  Her.  ii.  175. 
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CMtf  AtUkoritiei. 

For  Manners  and  Social  Organisation:  —  Herodotus,  Book  11. — 
Diodonis  Siculus,  Boolt  I.— Caillaud,  Secherchts  iur  ia  Arts  el 
MHurs  df  Pancitnni  Egypte,  Paris,  1829.— Rosellrai,  MoaummH 
delP  Egillo  e  ddla  Nubia;  Monummti  caiiU,  Florence,  1833. — 
Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs  sftke  Aneimt  Egyptians,  London, 
1847. — The  greal  works  of  Champollion  and  Lepsius. 

For  Language  and  JfWrfn^' .-^Champollion,  Frdcis  da  Syslkme  HUro- 

gtypkiqut,   Paris,    1828 Grammairt   Bgyptienne,    Paris,    1836.— 

Jiictionnain  Egyftien,  Paris,  1841. — Lepsios,  Letire  tJ  M.  Rosel- 
lini  sur  It  Systistc  HOreglyphique,  Rome,  iBy;.— Grammar,  Dic- 
tionarji,  and  Chrestomaihy,  by  Dr.  Birch,  in  Uie  5th  vol.  (ind  ed.) 
Bunsen's  " Egypfs  Place,"  etc,  Loodon,  1868. — Bnigsch,  Scriptura 
j^^piioruni  Demolita,  Berlin,  1848. — Granimaire  Dimctiqae,  Berlin, 
1856. — HieroglyphiseA  Danitisckes  Viorlerbuch,  Leiprig,  1868. — 
De  Rougi,  LeUre  dM.de  Saulcy  sar  PEcrilure  Dhaotiqiw,  Paris, 
\%afy.—Grammaire  EgypUenae,  lil  part,  Pari^  1867.— Z4^  yournal 
of  Egyptian  Philology  and  Archaelc^  of  Berlin. 

Per  Religion: — Champollion,  Fant/Uon  EgypHen,  Paris,  4°. — Birch, 
Gallery  of  Egyptian  AntiquiHts  from  the  British  Museum,  London, 
1844. — De  koug6,  Notice  des  Monaments  EgypHeni  du  Mush  du 
Lo-avre.^Memoire  sur  la  Statuette  Na^hore  du  Vatican,  Paris,  1851. 
— Mariefte,  Mimoire  sur  la  mire  iPApis,  Paris,  1856. — Chatas, 
Hymne  a  Osiris,  Paris,  185^1.— Lepsius,  Das  TdStenbuch  der  Mgypter, 
Leipzig,  1842. — De  Rouge,  Etudes  sur  It  Rituel  Fkneraire,  Paris, 
i860.— F.  Lenormant,  Les  Livres  chet  les  Egyptiens,  Paris,  1857. 

For  the  Monuments  : — The  volumes  on  Antiquities,  in  Ihe  great  French 
work,  "Description  de  P Egypte."  —  Chixa^lWon,  Lettres  krttes 
iF Egypte,  Paris,  1833 ;  2nded,  iS68.— Nestor,  L'Hote,  Lettres  d Egypte, 
Paris.  Lepsius,  Briefe  aus  Mgyplin  and  Mthiopien,  Berlin,  1852.— 
The  two  firat  volumes  of  DenkmUler  aus  jEgyplen  und  mthiopien.— 
Ampere,  Voyage  en  Egypte,  Paris,  1S68. — Ch.  Lenormant,  Beaux 
Arts  et  Voyages,  vol.  ii. 


Section  L— Social  Constitution. 

I.  The  division  of  the  people  into  classes  was  the  foundation  of  the 

social  constitution  of  Egypt,  of  which  royalty  formed  the  summit.      The 

number  of  these  classes  varies    in  the  accounts  of  Herodotus   and 

Diodorus  Siculus.     The  first'  mentions  seven,— priests,  warriors,  cow- 
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herds,  swine-herds,  tradesmen,  interpreters,  and  boatmen;  the  second* 
divides  the  people  into  only  five  classes, — priests,  warriors,  husbandmen, 
shepherds,  artiians.  This  difference  between  two  historians,  who  had 
both  seen  and  traTelled  in  Egypt,  shows  that  the  information  they  have 
transmitted  to  us  on  this  point  was  incompletely  and  carelessly  col- 
lected. Moreover,  many  of  the  occupations  we  find  mentioned  on  the 
monuments  cannot  be  easily  included  in  any  of  the  classes  enumerated 
by  the  two  Greek  writers. 

It  has  long  been  supposed,  on  the  faith  of  testimony  imperfectly 
understood,  thai  the  Egyptian  people  was  divided  distinctly  into  castes. 
A  modem  scholar,  J.J.  Ampere,  has  completely  disproved  this  idea.t 
Caste,  in  fact,  only  exists  when  three  conditions  are  imposed  on  its 
members — to  abstain  from  certain  forbidden  occupations,  to  contract  no 
alliance  beyond  the  limits  of  the  caste,  and  to  contmue  to  practise  the 
profession  of  their  fathers.  Now  to  spealt  only  of  the  sacerdotal  and 
military  classes,  in  which,  accordbg  to  Herodotus  and  Diodorus, 
occupations  were  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  we  learn  from  the 
monuments,  first,  that  the  sacerdotal  and  mihtary  fiinctions,  far  from 
being  exclusive,  were  often  joined  one  to  the  other,  and  either  or  both  of 
them  with  civil  positions,  as  the  same  person  is  known  to  have  had  a 
sacerdotal,  a  military,  and  a  civil  title;  secondly,  that  a  person^e 
invested  with  a  military  title  could  marry  the  daughter  of  a  sacerdotal 
dignitary ;  thirdly,  that  the  members  of  one  family,  father  and  sons, 
might  fill,  some  military,  others  civil  positions,  and  the  offices  did  not 
necessarily  pass  to  their  children. 

There  was  then  no  sacerdotal  caste,  in  the  tme  meaning  of  the  word, 
for  priests  might  also  be  generals,  governors  of  provinces,  architects,  or 
judges.  It  was  the  same  with  the  military  class ;  one  man  might  be 
both  commander  of  archers  and  governor  of  Southern  Ethiopia,  super- 
intendent of  the  royal  buildings  and  also  commander  of  (breign  merce- 
naries. Hereditary  transmission  was  not  the  general  law  of  Egyptian 
society.  Doubtless,  the  son  often  did  inherit  the  office  of  the  father, 
and  more  often  in  the  sacerdotal  and  military  classes  than  in  the  others; 
but  this  occurs  in  very  many  other  nations,  and  is  far  fi\im  proving  abso- 
lute and  exclusive  inheritance.  There  was  formerly  in  France  a  class, 
the  nobles,  exclusively  devoted  to  war,  and  another  to  the  magistracy, 
and  in  these  classes  offices  were  nearly  always  transmitted  from  father 
to  son ;  but  we  should  not  conclude  from  this  that  the  people  of  France 
was  ever  divided  into  castes.  It  would  therefore  be  better,  as  Ampere 
has  done,  to  translate  by  "  corporation,"  the  Greek  word  usually  ren- 
dered caste. 
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2.  Of  all  til  da,  es  f  Egjpt  ty  those  of  the  warriors  and 
pnest  w  t  med  m  t  h  bl  The  priests,  especially  under 
th  1  t  dyn  t  f  rm  d  sort  f  pn  ileged  nobility  in  the  state. 
Th  y  fill  d  th   high    t    ffi  ea  and  po     ssed  the  largest  and  best  part 

f  th    1    d      T  d      th     p    pe  ty  inalienable,  they  represented  it. 

as  th  g  f  f  h  godd  1  wh  wh  he  was  on  earth,  assigned  to 
th  m     th  d  part    f  th    k  ngd  Th       estates  were  free  froin  every 

tii  (G         1  )    ll   y  ^en      Uy  lot  for  a  rent,  which  was  paid 

t    th    t         ry    1    h    t  mpl    t       hi  h  the  land  belonged,  and  was 

mpl  yd       th        J  nses    f  th  h  p  and  on  the  support  of  the 

p       t     and   th  m      u,       bo  di     tes      Tliese,  the  classical  writers 

yptthgftl  pp  rty,   each  of  them   received   a 

p  rt  f  th  cred  food  gi  th  eady  cooked ;  they  even  had 
every  day  a  large  quantity  of  beef  and  goose  flesh ;  wine  also  was  given 
them,  but  they  were  not  permitted  to  eat  fish.* 

The  priests  were  obliged  to  be  scrupulously  clean  in  their  persons  and 
clothes.  "They  shave  the  whole  body  every  other  day,"  says  Hero- 
dotus, and  his  account  quite  agrees  with  the  monuments.  "Their 
dress  is  entirely  of  linen,  and  their  shoes  of  the  papyrus  plant;  and  it 
is  not  lawful  for  them  to  wear  either  dress  or  shoes  of  any  other  material. 
They  bathe  twice  every  day  in  cold  water,  and  twice  each  night, 
besides  which  they  observe,  so  to  speak,  thousands  of  ceremonies." 

3.  After  the  sacerdotal  class,  in  order  of  importance  came  the  mili- 
tary. This  also  enjoyed  great  privileges.  According  to  Herodotus, 
the  warrior  class  was  divided  into  two  bodies,  the  Calasirians  and  Her- 
motybians.  They  were  distributed  in  the  different  nomes  of  Egypt  in 
the  following  majinerf ; — The  nomes  of  the  Hermotybians  were  Busiris, 
Sais,  Chemmis,  Papremis,  the  island  called  Prosopitis,  and  half  of 
Natho:  these  nomes  fiirnished  160,000  men.  The  Calasirians  occupied 
the  nomes  of  Thebes,  Bubastis,  Aphlhis,  Tanis,  Mendes,  Sebennytus, 
Pharbasthus,  Thmnis,  Onuphis,  Anysis,  Myeephoris,  and  Athriljis: 
these  nomes  could,  when  fully  peopled,  furnish  250,00a  men. 

We  see,  by  the  designation  of  the  different  nomes  occupied  by  the 
warrior  class,  that  the  facts  collected  by  Herodotus  relate  to  an  epoch 
posterior  to  the  twenty*first  dynasty,  when  the  whole  mihtary  power  of 
Egypt  was  concentrated  in  Lower  Egypt.  In  the  interior  of  the  Delta 
four  and  a  half  nomes  were  then  occupied  by  the  Hermotybians,  and 
twelve  others  by  the  Calasirians,  and  they  had  each  of  them  only  one 
in  Upper  and  Central  E^ypt,  that  is  Chemmis  and  Thebes.  The  corps 
of  foreign  origin,  who  had  been  settled  for  many  generations  in  the 
Delta,  such  as  the  Mashuash,  were  probably  enrolled  in  one  or  other  of 
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The  warrior  class,  like  that  of  the  priests,  was  richly  endowed,  and 
possessed  nearly  a  third  of  the  soil;  each  of  them,  as  Herodotus  slates,* 
had  twelve  arur^  of  land  (about  nine  acres)  esempt  from  all  taxes. 
Every  year  l,cxx>  men  from  the  Calasiriang,  and  the  same  number  from 
the  Hermotybians,  served  as  the  king's  guards,  and  toeachof  them  was 
given  daUy  five  minie  of  bread  (about  65  lbs.),  and  two  miiiie  of  beef 
(about  2ilbs.),  and  four  measures  (about  one  quart)  of  wine. 

Such  was  the  organisation  of  the  Egyptian  army  under  the  last 
dynasties  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Pharaohs.  For  many  ages  the  Egyp- 
tians employed  chiefly  native  troops,  and  among  them  military  service 
was  considered  as  a  privilege  and  distinction.  The  foreign  auxiliaries 
then  held  a  very  inferior  position  to  the  native  troops,  and  it  was  only 
after  hereditary  service  for  many  generations  had  made  them  at  last 
(like  the  Matoi  under  the  Middle  Empire  and  the  Mashuash  under  the 
New)  really  Egyptian  citizens,  that  tlieir  position  was  assimilated  to  that 
of  Egyptian  troops.  Psammetik  disoi^anised  the  whole  constitution  of 
the  army  by  giving  his  hired  Greek  mercenaries  precedence  over  the 
native  troops.  The  soldieis  of  Egyptian  birth  saw  in  this  a  flagrant 
violation  of  their  privileges,  and  100,000  warriors  deserted  the  garrison, 
where  the  king  had  designedly  placed  them,  to  go  off  and  form  a  colony 
beyond  the  cataracts. 

From  that  time  the  sinews  of  the  Egyptian  military  power  were 
broken.  The  Greek  and  Carian  mercenaries,  who  composed  the 
majority  of  the  Egyptian  armies,  became  rather  the  instmments  of  the 
kii^  than  the  defenders  of  the  nation.  A  feeling  of  rivalry  sprang  up 
between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  soldiery,  and  Egypt  was  given  over  to 
intestine  strife  and  anarchy.  When  the  Persian  invasion  took  place,  the 
country  was  defenceless,  and  one  single  battle  sufficed  to  render  Cam- 
byses  master  of  the  whole  Nile  valley. 

4.   All  the  free  population,  belonging        th      t     th     m  1 1  ry 
sacerdotal  class,  formed  in  Egypt  a  sort     f  th   d      d         bd      d  d      t 
many  smaUer  classes  not  well  defined  by  a  t  w   t  rs 

In  this  respect  lies  the  chief  discrepa        b  t     en  H      d  tus       d 
Diodorus  Siculas.     The  former  divides  th    p    pi       t    h        1 
the  latter  only  into  three — shepherds,  hu  bandm      and    rt   an       O 
some  points  it  is  easy  enough  to  make  the  fl   t   ^  t  t  m         g 

Thus   the  artisans,  tradesmen  and  interp    t  f  wh         H    od  t 

makes  three  distinct  bodies,  belonged  appar    tly  all  t  1  is       d 

were  only  subdivisions — the  cow-herds,  a  d  swi      h  rd  t      ed  by 

the  same  author,  also  belong  to  one  clas  — th      h  jl     d        B  t    h 
always  remains  this  important    differen       b  tw         H    od  t  d 
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Diodorus,  that  the  latter  admits  one  special  class  of  husbandmen  whom 
the  former  excludes.  Heeren  believes  that  they  are  included  by  Hero- 
dotus under  the  name  idiriiXoi  (tradesmen),  and  that  we  must  class  the 
husbandmen  among  the  artisans.  The  nature  of  the  tenure  of  landed 
property  in  Egypt  authorises  this  explanation.  In  fact,  as  Diodorus 
tells  as,  and  the  monuments  confirm  the  statement,  the  whole  soil  of 
Egypt  was  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  the  priests,  and  the  warriors,  and  the 
husbandmen  were  only  serfs  attached  to  the  land,  who  cultivated,  paying 
a  rent,  the  estates  of  the  privileged  classes.  They  were  sold  with  the 
ground,  and  could  not  leave  the  district  where  ibey  lived  without  the 
permission  of  government.  The  forced  labour  for  public  works  pressed 
on  them  with  al!  its  weight.  Their  position  was  very  like  that  of  the 
modera/siloAs  who  have  no  property  of  their  own,  and  cultivate  the 
land  of  Egypt  for  their  sovereign. 

The  class  of  shepherds  naturally  included  all  who  made  the  care  of 
cattle  their  principal  occupation.  Those  who  lived  in  villages  and 
tended  large  herds  of  cattle  in  the  interior  of  the  country  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  nomad  shepherds  who  wandered  near  the  frontiers. 
These  were  generally  hated  by  the  E^ptians,  as  Moses  and  Herodotus 
both  state.  This  antipathy,  as  old  as  the  earliest  times  of  the  monarchy, 
and  always  exlstmg  in  the  east  between  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and 
the  Nomads  or  Bedouins,  extended  also  to  the  foreign  settlers  in  the 
marshes  of  the  Delta,  most  of  whom  were .  descended  from  the 
Shepherds  of  Avaris.  These  tribes  had  completely  adopted  Egyp- 
tian manners  and  customs ;  but  as  they  remained  barbarians  at 
heart,  they  were  addicted  to  brigandage,  and  by  their  depredations 
kepi  alive  the  old  haired  felt  towards  them  by  all  other  people  of  the 
country. 

The  swine-herds,  whom  Herodotus  particularly  distinguishes  from 
cow-herds,  were  looked  down  upon  and  regarded  as  unclean.  They 
were  not  only  forbidden  to  have  access  to  the  temples,  but  even  to  mix 
with  other  classes.  The  pig  was  in  Egyptian,  as  in  Jewish  eyes,  an 
unclean  animal.  Nevertheless,  according  to  ancient  custom,  an  aiumal 
of  that  spedes  was  sacrificed  on  one  of  the  feasts  of  Osiris. 

The  class  of  sailors,  or  pilots,  must  have  been  composed  of  men 
employed  in  the  navigation  of  the  Nile.  The  inundation,  periodically 
transforming  Egypt  into  a  vast  lake,  rendered  their  services  indispensable. 
Moreover,  there  were  on  the  Nile,  and  on  the  numerous  canals  inter- 
secting the  country,  a  great  number  of  vessels  of  all  kinds,  as  all 
merchandise  and  building  materials  were  transported  by  water.  The 
river  was  the  great,  almost  the  only,  road  for  internal  commerce.  The 
Egyptians  regarded  the  sea  as  unclean,  and  had  a  great  disinclination  to 
venture  on  it,  so  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  ever  had  real  sea- 
men among  them,  and  whether,  when  the  Pharaohs  maintained  con- 
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siderable  fleets  on  the  Medilerraneaii  and  Red  Seas,  the  ships  were  ever 
manned  by  any  but  Phcen  cians 

The  interpreters,  of  whom  Herodotus  speaks,  were  another  separate 
class,  indispensable  to  the  necessities  of  commerce;  but  they  seem  to 
have  been  first  oi^njsed  into  a  body  tinder  (he  Saite  kings,  when  inter- 
course with  foreigners  had  assumed  .  a  development  and  an  activity  nn- 
knowii  to  earlier  ages. 


Section  II. — roLiTiCAL  Organisation  and  Adm. 

I.  The  political  constitution  of  Egypt  never  varied  during  the  whole 
of  the  enormous  period  of  the  duration  of  the  empire  of  the  Pharaohs. 
The  country  alvrays  remained  one  united  monarchy,  the  most  absolute 
probably  that  has  ever  existed  in  the  world.  Neither  changes  of 
dynasties,  nor  the  struggles  of  rival  competitors  for  the  throne,  ever 
effected  any  change.  "  The  Egyptians,"  says  Diodorus  Siculus,  "  respect 
and  adore  their  kings  as  the  equals  of  the  gods.  The  sovereign  authority 
with  which  Providence  has  invested  kings,  together  with  the  wQl  and  the 
power  to  confer  benefits,  seems  to  them  a  manifestation  of  the  deity." 

This  passage  of  the  Greek  historian  is  in  complete  accordance  with 
the  facts  resulting  irom  the  study  of  the  monuments.  From  the  time  of 
the  very  oldest  dynasties,  we  find  that  such  an  unbounded  respect  for 
royalty  existed,  that  it  was  transformed  intb  religious  worship,  and 
Pharaoh  became  the  visible  god  of  his  subjects.  The  Egyptian  monarchs 
were  more  than  sovereign  pontiffs,  they  were  teal  deities.  The  sacer- 
dotal class  depended  absolutely  upon  them.  The  epithet  "Son  of  the 
Sun-God "  is  as  a  matter  of  course  attached  to  th^  name  of  each 
Pharaoh.  They  also  styled  themselves  "the  great  God,  the  good  God"; 
they  identified  themselves  with  the  great  deity  Horus;  for,  as  one 
inscription  says,  "  The  king  is  the  iniage  of  Ka  (the  Sun-God)  among 
the  living."  A  prince  In  monnting  the  throne  was,  so  to  speak,  trans- 
figured in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects.  During  his  lifetime  he  attained  a. 
complete  apotheosis.  And  this  is  why  he  assumed  a  symbolical  and 
mysterious  name  at  the  time  of  his  coronation.  This  name  is  found, 
from  the  earliest  epochs,  Inscrilwd  among  the  royal  titles  on  a  banner 
surmounted  by  a  crowned  hawk.  The  king  was  also  called  "The  Sun, 
Lord  of  Justice,"  because  from  him  was  believed  to  emanate  all  regula- 
tions for  moral  and  material  order ;  he  controlled  everything,  as  Ihe  star 
of  the  day  was  believed  to  preside  over  cosmic  phenomena. 

The  divinity  of  the  king,  thus  commencing  on  earth,  was,  in  a 
manner,  completed  and  perpetuated  in  another  life.  All  the  Pharaohs 
when  dead  became  gods;  so,  after  each  reign,  the  Egyptian  pantheon 
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was  enriched  by  a.  new  god.  The  series  of  Pharaohs  thus  constituted 
a  senes  of  gads,  to  whom  the  reigning  monarch  addressed  homage  and 
invocations.  This  gave  rise  to  tlie  monuments  where  we  see  Pharaoh 
addressing  prayers  to  his  predecessors.  The  list  was  so  long  that,  in 
the  inscriptions  commemorative  of  their  piety,  the  kings  are  obliged  to 
make  a  selection  among  the  names  of  these  deified  princes.  This 
worship  of  the  Pharaohs  was  so  lasting  and  so  devoutly  believed  in  by 
the  people,  that  we  find  the  adoration  of  the  kings  of  the  primitive  age 
extends  even  into  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  These  kings  had  their  par- 
ticular priests,  sometimes  attached  to  the  altars  of  two  or  more  monarchs 
at  once.  But  this  was  not  all.  Pharaoh  was  equally  man  and  god;  he, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Egyptians,  so  completely  united  the  two  natures, 
that  he  himself  addressed  worship  to  himself.  Several  monuments  repre- 
sent the  prince  making,  in  his  own  name,  offerings  to  his  own  image. 

We  may  imagine  what  prestige  such  an  exaltation  of  royalty  gave  in 
^[ypt  to  the  sovere^n  power.  That  power,  so  great  even  among  the 
neighbouring  Asiatic  nations,  became  in  this  country  a  real  idolatry. 
The  Egyptians,  In  the  eyes  of  the  king,  were  but  trembling  slaves,  com- 
pelled, even  from  religious  motives,  to  execute  his  orders  blindly;  the 
highest  and  most  powerful  fimctionaries  were  only  the  humble  servants 
of  Pharaoh.  His  most  trifling  favours  are  mentioned  in  their  epitaphs 
as  their  most  brilliant  titles  of  glory.  One,  for  instance,  was  permitted 
to  touch  the  knees  of  the  king  instead  of  the  usual  prostration  to  the 
earth  before  him.  Another  had  obtained  the  privilege  of  wearing  his 
sandals  in  the  king's  palace.  To  accommodate  themselves  to  such  a 
regime,  to  consent  to  sink  so  completely  their  individuality,  and  to  be 
only  the  docile  instruments  of  their  master's  glory,  the  Egyptians,  like 
almost  all  oriental  people,  must  have  been  entirely  devoid  of  that 
feeling  of  independence  and  of  personal  dignity,  constituting  the 
strength  and  nobility  of  modem  nations,  that  first  appeared  in  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  But  that  this  regime  could  have  lasted  so  many 
ages,  with  no  sensible  modification,  proves  also  that  the  Egyptians  were 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea  that  their  government  was  an  emana- 
tion from  the  Divine  will.  A  lively  religious  faith,  perverted  in  this  de- 
grading way,  could  alone  have  reconciled  ihem  to  such  a  servQe  condition. 
z.  Around  this  divine  kii^  etiquette  must  indeed  have  been  rigorous. 
Not  only  were  all  the  public  acts  of  the  kings  regulated  by  invariable 
rules,  but  also  those  of  then:  private  daily  lives.  On  awaking  in  the 
morning,  the  king  first  received  and  read  dispatches  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  so  as  to  know  all  that  was  going  on  in  his  empire.  Next, 
after  having  bathed  and  assumed  his  insignia  of  royalty,  he  ofiered 
sacrifice  to  the  gods.  The  victims  were  led  to  the  altar,  the  high  priest 
stood  near  the  king  as  his  assistant,  and  in  the  presence  of  tiie  people 
he  prayed  with  a  loud  voice  10  the  gods  for  the  health  and  well-being  of 
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the  king.  At  the  same  time  he  enumerated  his  virtues,  spoke  of  his 
piety  towatds  the  gods  and  his  goodness  to  men.  He  spoke  of  him  as 
temperate,  magnanimous,  truthful,  benevolent ;  in  a  word,  every  virtue 
and  all  good  qualities  were  attributed  to  him,  and  nowhere  more  than 
in  Egypt  was  it  an  established  principle  that  "the  Idng  can  do  no 

The  popular  assemblies  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  deceased  king, 
spoken  of  by  some  Greek  authors,  are  all  pure  fictions.  The  king  when 
dead,  was  as  much  a  god  as  when  living.  If  in  the  series  of  Egyptian 
annals  we  find  some  kings  deprived  of  burial,  and  whose  names  have  been 
effaced  from  the  monuments,  it  has  not  been  from  any  popular  judg- 
ment, but  by  order  of  another  king  who  wished  to  treat  a  rival  as  a 
usurper. 

3.  The  administration  of  Egypt,  from  the  most  ancient  times  to  that 
of  the  Persian  conquest,  was  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  and  numerous 
official  body  wisely  constituted,  with  a  hierarchy  unsurpassed  in  the  most 
bureaucratic  countries  in  the  modem  world,  who  constituted  the  very 
large  class  of  scribes.  This  administration  was  Ml  of  routine,  and 
its  records,  were  kept  in  the  most  precise  and  methodical  way.  Among 
the  papyri  we  now  possess  are  a  large  number  of  administrative  reports, 
and  of  fragments  of  registers  of  public  accounts. 

The  departments  administered  by  the  most  numerous  and  well- 
organised  staff  were  those  of  public  works,  war  and  of  the  superintendence 
of  the  revenue  of  the  state.  Coined  money  was  unknown,  and  all 
taxes  were  levied  in  kind.  The  land  was  divided  under  three  heads 
accordii^  to  the  nature  of  its  contribution  to  the  state.  The  canals 
(mau)  paid  tithe  in  fish;  the  arable  land  (uu)  in  grain;  and  the 
marshes  (pehnj  in  cattle.  Statistical  records,  carefully  adapted  to  all 
the  changes  that  took  place,  contained  a  list  for  each  district  of  all  the 
various  sorts  of  property  with  the  names  of  the  proprietors. 

4.  The  territory  of  Egypt  Proper  was  divided,  for  administrative 
purposes,  into  a  certain  number  of  districts,  called  by  the  Greeks,  Nomes. 
The  chief  place  of  each  nome  was  the  sanctuary  of  some  divinity;  and 
each  principal  temple  formed,  with  the  territory  belonging  to  it,  a  par- 
ticular nome,  distinguished  from  the  others  by  its  worship  and  cere- 
monies. This  is  what  Herodotus  tells  us,  and  the  monuments  confirm 
his  statement.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Greek  Ptolemies,  the  number  ol 
nomes  or  cantons  was  thirty-six  in  Upper  Egypt,  sixteen  in  Central  and 
ten  in  Lower  Egypt.  In  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  only  two  regions 
were  distinguished,  Upper  and  Lower,  and  each  comprised  twenty-two 
nomes,  in  aU  forty-four.  Lists  have  been  found  on  the  walls  of  some 
temples,  from  which  we  have  constructed  the  following  table  of  the 
nomes  and  of  their  tutelary  deities  : — 
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... 

Egyplian  Name. 

Creek  Name. 

Modern  Districl. 

Prmecting  Deity. 

7 

Kens 

Nubian 

Nubia 

Chnum-Ra 

Tes-Hor 

Apolinopolite 

Edfu 

Har  Hat 

3 

Ten 

Latopolite 

Esneh 

Suvan  (Goddess) 

4 

Tsam 

Diospolite 
CoplTte 

Medinet  Abu 

Month 

6 

Horti 

Keft 

Min 

6 

Emsuh 

Tentyrite 

Dendera 

Is  is  (Goddess) 

7 

Seshesh 

Phalhyrite 

Hon 

Hathor  (Goddess) 

8 

Abot 

Thinite 

ArabatelMed- 
funeh 

Anhur 

9 

Panopolite 

Aehmim 

Min 

Tsets 

AphrodLtopolite 

Edfeh 

Har  siesis 

Shes-hotep 

Aiileopolite 

Kau  el  Kebir 

Chnum 

Tuf 

Hypselite 

Sotb 

Anubis 

>3 

Chesf-chent 

I.ycopolite  Upper 

Siout 

Ap-heru 

H 

Chesf-pehu 

LycopoUte  Lower 

Manfalut 

Hathor  (Goddess) 

15 

Un 

Hermopolite  Upper 

Asbmunein 

Thoth 

i6 

Sat 

Hermopolite  Lower 

Minieh 

Horus 

>7 

Anup 

ElKais 

Anubis 

IS 

Seb 

Oxyrynehite 

Behnesa 

Anubis 

19 

Tsebets 

AphroditopoUte 

Nephthys  (Goddess) 

Neha-client 

Arslnoite  Upper 

j  Fayonm 

Hevek 

Neha-pehu 

Arsinoite  Lower 

Hathor  (Goddess) 

22 

Seft 

Heracleopolite 

LOWER 

Anasieh 
.GYPT. 

, 

Sebt-het 

Menf 

Phtah  Sokar  Osirie 

^ 

Aa 

Lalopolite 

Ansim 

Bast  (Goddess)  (Bu- 
bastis) 

3 

Lybian 

Hathor  (Goddess) 

5 

Sai-meliit 

Saite  Upper 
Saite  Lower 

Ssa                    1 
Alexandria      f 

Neith  (Goddess) 

6 
I 

Ka 

•  *  ameiH 

'  *  abt 

Athribite 

Etrib 

Horus 
Sevek 

9 

Ati 

Ka-kem 
Ka-hebs 
Ka-she 

Canopk  (?) 

Apis 
Osiris 

13 

Hak 

Heliopolite 

Matareeh 

Atum 

Chun-abt 

Heroopolite 

Wady  Tumilat 
Tell  Sasta 

Horus 

"5 

Haiju 

Bubastite 

Hathor  (Goddes,?) 

i6 

Chev 
Sara -hut 

Thmuite 

Hatmehi     „ 
Samta 

Chrud-chen 

19 

Chrud-pehu 

Bou(o 

Bulo  (Goddess} 

Sept-hor 
An 

Arabian 

Sept  Achem 
Horus 

12 

Men 

Mendesian 

Ba-n-ded  (Mendes) 
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At  the  head  of  each  name  was  m      wh  m    h    O     k.    called 

"  Nomarch."  The  whole  admi  ist  t  d  pe  d  d  th  officer. 
Under  the  Nomarchs  Were  other  magi  t  tes  b  d  t  t  them, 
called  by  the  Greeks  "Toparchs,'  h  g  m  d  m  11  d  t  ts.  A 
marked  spirit  of  local   jealousy  j.        iled        thes  they  had 

frequent  quarrels  with  one  anothe    bo  h  pol       1      d      1  ,  often 

giving  rise  to  revolts  and  sanguinary     m  gl 

S-  The  judicial  oi^anisation  n  1        t  ind  p     d     t     f    he  royal 

power ;  the  kings  themselves  only  j    1  ed  ca  last    ppeal,  but 

very  rarely,  and,  a^  a  rule,  only  h       es  as  h  d      m    political 

bearing.  The  common  and  regul  dm  trat  f  j  t  belonged 
to  the  ordinary  tribunals,  which  bo     d  st      tly  t       b    rve  the 

laws.  The  sacerdotal  class  fijmished  th  Egypt  maj,  t  y  The 
great  dties  of  Memphis,  Heiiop  1  d  Th  b       wh       th    n     t 

flourishing  sacerdotal  colleges  were    t    t  A      ppl   dm    t    f  th  j  d 
ten  came  from  each.     The  thirty  j  dges    h        f    m  am     g  t  th  m 
pre^dent,  and  the  place  he  vacated  was  filled  by  anoth      lulj,     f    m 
the  same  city.      These  magistrates  were  maintained     t  th         p 
of  the  royal  treasury,  and  the  president  enjoyed  a  la  g  m       All 

business  was  transacted  in  writing,  never  Wd  ircce,  d       t 

said,  that  nothing  might  excite  the  feeHngs  of  the  judge,  and  th 
prejudice  his  impartiality.  The  plaintitT  in  civil  processe  th  prosecut 
in  criminal  cases  (for  there  was  no  public  proseeuto  )  p  ted  h 
complaint  in  writing,  and  stated  the  amount  of  damag  h  q  u'  d 
the  extent  of  punishment  he  deshed  to  be  inflicted  on  the  accused. 
The  defendant,  or  accused,  was  informed  of  the  demand,  or  accusation 
of  the'opposite  party,  and  was  obliged  to  make  a  written  defence  to 
each  of  its  heads.  The  plaintiff  might,  make  one  rejoinder,  and  the 
defendant  another  reply,  and  the  tribunal  was  then  obliged  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  in  writing,  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  president.  This 
officer  had  a  gold  chain  round  his  neck,  from  which  hung  an  image  of 
the  goddess  Ma  (Truth  and  Justice),  distinguished  by  the  attribute  of 
the  ostrich  feather  on  her  head.  It  lyas  necessary  for  the  president  to 
put  on  this  chain  before  the  sitting  could  commence.  When  judgment 
was  pronounced,  the  president  placed  this  image  of  truth  on  one  of  the 
parties  brought  into  his  presence,  and  the  case  was  concluded.  We 
possess  the  proceedings  in  two  Egyptian  criminal  cases  ;  the  first, 
tried  by  a  commisaon  spedally  appointed  by  the  king,  is  that  of  the 
conspirators  in  the  reign  of  Ramses  III.  i  the  second,  tried  by  the 
ordinary  tribunals,  is  that  of  a  band  of  robbers,  who,  under  Ramses  IV., 
had  been  organised  to  plunder  the  tombs  at  Thebes.  The  report  of 
the  enquiry  into  this  last  case  is  preserved  in  a  papyrus  in  the  British 
Museum.  Unfortunately,  among  the  papyri  as  yet  found  and  trans- 
lated, there  is  no  original  and  authenlic  document  with  regard  to  a 
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civil  trial.     A  special  tribunal  look  eognisatict 
to  religion,  such  as  the  practice  of  magic. 


1.  The  Egyptian  laws  were  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence.  "  Egypt,"  says  Bossnet,  "  was  the  sonrce  of  all  good  govern- 
ment." In  fact,  however  imperfect  may  be  the  information  we  possess 
on  this  head,  it  is  easy  to  see  from  ancient  writers  that  Egyptian  legis- 
lation respected  all  the  best  feelings  of  the  human  mind,  and  answered 
the  highest  wants  of  social  order.  We  are  about  to  review  some  of  these 
lavrs  according  to  the  account  given  by  DIodorus  Siculus,  who  was 
thoroughly  well  informed  on  this  subject. 

2.  In  the  first  place  perjury  was  punished  with  death,  because  it 
comprises  the  two  greatest  crimes  that  can  be  committed,  one  against 
the  gods  and  the  other  against  men.  He  who  saw  in  the  load  anyone 
strolling  with  an  assassin,  or  subjected  to  any  violence,  and  did  not 
do  all  that  he  could  to  help  him,  was  punished  with  death.  If  he  had 
really  been  unable  to  help,  he  was  obliged  to  denounce  the  criminals 
and  accuse  them  before  the  tribunals.  If  he  did  not  do  this,  he  was 
condemned  to  receive  a  given  number  of  blows  from  a  stick,  and  to  be 
kept  without  food  for  three  days.  Those  who  made  false  accusations 
were  condemned,  when  discovered,  to  undergo  the  punishment  of 
calumniators.  It  was  directed  that  every  Egyptian  should  deposit  with 
the  magistrate  an  account  in  writing  of  his  means  of  subsistence ;  he 
who  made  a  false  declaration,  or  who  gained  his  livelihood  by  unlawful 
means,  was  condemned  to  death.*  The  wilful  murderer,  whether  a 
freeman  or  a  slave,  was  punished  with  death  ;  for  the  object  of  the  law 
was  to  punish  according  to  the  crime  and  intention  of  the  offender,  not 
according  to  his  station  in  life ;  at  the  same  time,  tlie  arrangements 
with  regards  to  slaves  was  such  as  to  prevent  their  being  guilty  of  an 
offence  towards  a  freeman.  A  woman  condeitmed  to  death  while 
mceinte,  was  not  executed  until  her  cliild  was  born  ;  as  it  was  thought 
the  h^ht  of  injustice  to  make  the  innocent  participate  in  the  punish- 
ment of  the  guilty,  and  to  visit  the  crime  of  one  person  apon  two.  The 
judges  who  put  to  death  an  innocent  person,  were  held  as  guilty  as 
if  they  had  acquitted  a  murderer. 

Among  the  laws  regarding  soldiers, — he  who  had  deserted  his  ranks, 
or  had  not  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  officers,  was  punished,  not  with 
death,  but  with  in&my.     If  afterwards  he  wiped  away  his  shame  by 

*  See  Her.  iL  177. 
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any  glorious  action,  he  was  reinstated  in  his  rank.  Thus  the  law  made 
dishonour  a.  punishmenl  more  dreadful  than  death,  in  order  to  accustom 
the  soldiers  to  regard  in&my  as  the  greatest  of  all  evils  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  those  who  had  heen  punished  in  this  way  were  incited 
to  attempt  great  actions  to  recover  their  former  position,  whilst  if  they 
had  been  put  to  death,  they  could  have  heen  of  no  more  use  to  the 
stale.  A  spy,  who  had  betrayed  secret  plans  to  the  enemy,  was  con- 
demned to  have  his  tongue  cut  out.  Coiners,  makers  of  false  weights 
and  measures,  those  who  made  false  scales,  those  who  forged  docu- 
ments or  falsified  public  records,  were  condemned  to  have  both  hands 
cut  oft  The  laws  with  regard  to  women  were  very  severe.  Whoever 
was  convicted  of'offering  violence  to  a  free  woman  was  condemned 
to  mutilation — for  this  crime  included  three  great  evils,  insult,  corrup- 
tion of  manners,  and  confusion  in  families.  Adultery  without  violence 
was  punished,  in  a  man  by  1,000  blows  with  a  stick,  and  in  a  woman 
by  the  loss  of  her  nose.  ITie  law  desired  to  deprive  of  her  attractions 
one  who  only  employed  them  in  seduction. 

3.  Some  of  the  civil  laws  were  not  less  remarkable.  Many  regu- 
lations as  to  commercial  transactions  are  attributed  to  King  Bokenranf 
(Bocchoris).  Thus  a  debt  was  null  if  the  debtor  affirmed  on  oath  that 
he  did  not  owe  anything  to  a  creditor  who  was  unprovided  with  a  bond. 
The  interest  also  was  not  allowed  to  amount  to  more  than  the  prindpal. 
The  property  of  a  debtor  eoiJd  be  seized  for  a  debt,  but  not  his  person; 
the  law  considered  that  the  person  of  a  citizen  belonged  to  the 
state,  which  might  at  any  moment  claim  his  services,  either  in  war  ot 
peace.  Imprisonment  for  debt,  therefore,  was  in  no  case  allowed. 
Herodotus  mentiouE  also  a  very  singular  law,  attributed  to  Osor- 
tasen  III.*  (Rashakeu-Asychis),  permitting  an  Egyptian  to  borrow 
money  on  the  security  of  the  mummy  of  his  father.  The  lender  at  the 
same  time  entered  on  possesion  of  the  tomb  of  the  borrower.  Who- 
ever had  not  paid  his  debts  was  deprived  of  the  honour  of  burial  in  the 
family  tomb,  and  so  also  were  those  of  his  children  who  died  during 
the  continuance  of  the  arrangement. 

Numerous  contracts  for  the  sale  or  hire  of  land  and  houses  written 
on  papyrus,  have  been  preserved  in  the  cave  tombs  among  the  family 
papers  of  the  deceased.  They  show  us  with  what  guarantees,  with 
whai  a  number  of  protective  formalities,  the  rights  of  ]  ropcrty  were 
surrounded  in  ancient  Egypt, 

•  Hek.  ii.  136. 
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Section  IV. — Manners  anc  Customs. 
.  It  would  require  a  iengtliened  description  to  explain  all  that  the 
e  recorded  of  the  customs  and  private  life  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, The  people  were  at  once  commercial,  agricultural,  and  warlike. 
The  fertile  soil  of  the  Nile  valley  was  at  alt  times  highly  cultivated  by 
its  numerous  population ;  and  if  machinery,  properly  so  called,  was  at 
all  times  unknown  in  E^ypt,  if  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  daily  and 
general  consumption  seems  to  have  been  conducted  by  processes  as 
simple  as  those  of  their  agriculture,  objects  of  luxury^ — luxury  both 
elegant  and  expensive— were  largely  produced  in  Egypt.  The  museums 
of  Europe  contain  proofs  of  this  fact,  too  numerous  and  deeCsive  to  leave 
any  doubt  on  the  subject.  A  great  number  of  workmen  were  employed 
in  weaving  and  dyeing  rich  stuffe.  The  arts  of  working  in  metals,  of 
making  porcelain  and  glass,  and  of  preparing  enamel  and  mastic  for 
mosaics,  had,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  attained  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfeclion;  lastly,  the  productions  of  Egyptian  industry  were  exported 
by  land  and  sea  to  the  most  distant  countries.  The  nation,  however, 
did  not  know  the  use  of  coined  money ;  all  commerce  was  carried  on 
by  exchange,  or  rather  by  employing  ingots  of  metal,  estimating  value 
by  wdght. 

Herodotus*  remarks  two  peculiarities  in  the  industtial  and  commercial 
customs  of  the  Egyptians,  exactly  the  reverse  of  those  of  the  Greeks — 
the  nun  worked  at  the  loom  and  carried  on  their  trades,  while  the 
Tttomai  frequently  transacted  business. 

2.  In  general,  the  character  of  the  Egyptians  was  mild,  their  manners 
polished,  and  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  people  naturally 
obedient,  profoundly  religious,  and  early  civilised.  "There  is  another 
custom,"  says  Herodotus,t  "in  which  the  Egyptians  resemble  a  par- 
ticular Greek  people,  namely,  the  Lacedemonians;  their  young  men, 
when  they  meet  their  elders  in  the  street,  give  way  to  them  and  step 
aside;  and  if  an  elder  come  in  where  young  men  are  present,  these 
latter  rise  from  their  seats.  In  a  third  point,  they  differ  entirely  from 
all  the  nations  ol  Greece.  Instead  of  speakmg  to  each  other  when 
they  part  in  the  streets,  they  make  an  obeisance,  dropping  the  hand  to 
the  knee." 

The  same  author  also  saya,  and  the  study  of  the  monuments  com- 
pletely confirms  his  testimony,  "The  Egyptians  are,  I  lielieve,  next  to 
the  Lybians,  the  healthiest  people  in  the  world.  .  .  .  They  are 
persuaded  that  every  disease  to  which  men  are  liable  is  caused  by  the 
substances  whereon  lliey  feed.  .  .  .  They  live  on  bread  made  of 
spelt.     .    .    .     Their  drink  is  beer  made  from  barley.     .     .     .     Many 

•  Her.  ii.  135.  f  Ibid.  ii.  So. 
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kinds  of  fish  they  eat  raw,  either  salted  or  dried  in  the  sun.  Quails, 
also,  ducks,  and  small  birds  they  eat  uncooked,  merely  first  salting 
them.  All  other  birds  and  fishes,  excepting  those  which  are  set  apart 
as  sacred,  are  eaten  either  roasted  or  boiled."' 

"  They  wear  a  linen  tnnic  fringed  about  the  legs,  and'called  i:«/oJi>ij-; 
over  this  they  have  a  white  woollen  garment,  thrown  on  afterwards. 
Nothing  of  woollen,  however,  is  taken  into  their  temples,  or  buried 
with  them,  as  their  religion  forbids  it.''^ 

3.  "In  social  meetings  among  the  rich,"  Herodotus  also  states.f 
"when  the  banquet  is  ended,  a  servant  carries  round  to  the  several 
guests  a  coffin,  in  which  there  is  a  wooden  image  of  a  corpse,  carved 
and  painted  to  resemble  nature  as  nearly  as  possible,  about  a  cubit  or 
two  cubits  in  length.  As  he  shows  it  to  each  guest  in  turn,  the  servant 
says,  'Gaze  here,  and  drink  and  be  merry;  for  when  you  die,  such  you 
will  be.' " 

"  Medicine  is  practised  among  them  on  a  plan  of  separation;  each 
physician  treats  a  single  disorder,  and  no  more :  thus  the  country  swarnis 
with  medical  practitioners,  some  midertaking  to  cure  diseases  of  the  eye, 
others  of  the  head,  others  again  of  the  teeth,  others  of  the  intestines, 
and  some  those  which  are  not  local.  "§ 

Care  for  the  body,  the  desire  to  guard  it  after  death  from  all  chance 
of  destruction,  was  again  a  subject  of  serious  consideration  among  the 
l^ptians.  Thence  arose  the  custom  of  embalming,  growing  out  of 
their  religious  ideas  of  the  destiny  of  the  soul  after  death.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  body  should  be  preserved  from  all  injury,  from  all 
corruption,  so  that  the  soul  might  find  it  uninjured  on  the  day  of  resur- 
rection. Hence  the  infinite  precautions  for  the  preservation  of  the 
corpses— hence  the  enormous  quantity  of  mummies  now  in  our  museums, 
and  found  in  all  parts  of  Egypt.  The  curious  description  of  the  pro- 
cesses employed  in  embalming,  diftering  according  to  the  rank  and 
fortune  of  the  deceased,  may  be  read  in  Herodotus,  Book  II.  86,  87,  88. 


Section  V. — Writing. 
I.  The  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Hieroglyphics,  that  is,  "Sacred 
Sculpture, "  to  the  national  writing  of  the  Egyptians,  composed  entirely 
of  pictures  of  natural  objects.  Although  very  inapplicable,  this  name 
has  been  adopted  by  modem  writers,  and  has  been  so  completely  ac- 
cepted and  used,  that  it  cannot  now  be  replaced  by  a  more  appropriate 
appellation.  Neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  Romans,  whilst  masters  of 
Egypt,   attempted   in  any  way  to  learn   the  method  of  reading   this 

*Her.  ii.  77.        tibid.  ii.  81,        Ilbid.  ii.  7S,        gibid.  ii.  84. 
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writing.  It  appeared  to  them  an  unatlainable  secret,  alfhough  the 
natives  under  their  authority  still  contmued  to  use  it.  For  a  long  series 
of  ages  the  decipherment  of  the  hieroglyphics,  for  which  the  clasacal 
writers  furnish  no  as^tance,  remained  a.  hopeless  mystery.  The  acute 
genius  of  a  Frenchman  at  last  succeeded,  not  fifty  years  since,  in  lifting 
the  veil.  By  a  prodigious  eflfcrt  of  induction,  and  almost  divinition, 
Jean  Francois  ChampoUion,  who  was  bom  at  Figeac  (Lot),  on  the 
23rd  of  December,  1790,  and  died  at  Paris  on  the  4th  of  March,  1832, 
made  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  domain  of 
historical  science,  and  succeeded  in  fining  on  a  solid  baas  the  prin- 
ciple of  reading  hieroglyphics.  Numerous  scholars  have  followed  the 
path  opened  by  him ;  the  chief  of  them  are,  in  France,  C.  Lenor- 
mant.  Ampere,  de  Rouge,  Mariette,  and  Chabas ;  in  Germany,  Dr. 
Lepsius  and  Dr.  Brugsch;  in  England,  Dr.  Birch.  By  their  profound 
and  peraevering  studies  the  discovery  of  ChampoUion  has  been  com- 
pleted and  perfected,  and  its  resnlts  have  been  extended.  It  can  now 
no  longer  be  doubted  by  any  one  thai  the  hieroglyphics  of  ancient 
Egypt  may  be  translated  with  almost  as  much  certainly  as  the  works  of 
any  classic  author. 

a.  In  our  present  state  of  knowledge  it  cannot  now  be  maintained 
that,  as  for  a  long  time  was  believed,  the  hieroglyphics  were  a  mys- 
terious system  of  writing,  reserved  exclusively  for  the  priests,  who  alone 
were  in  possession  of  the  key.  Hieroglyphic  writing  is  found  every- 
where, on  the  public  monuments  and  on  ardcles  of  domestic  use,  in 
historical  narratives  and  in  the  pndses  of  the  kings,  intended  for  the 
greatest  pliblicity  and  destined  to  last  to  remotest  posterity,  as  well  as 
in  the  explanations  of  the  most  subtle  doctrines  of  the  Egyptian  religion. 
It  would  also  be  very  far  from  the  truth  to  regard  hierc^yphics  as 
always,  or  even  generally,  symbolical.  No  doubt  there  are  symbolical 
characters  among  them,  generally  easy  to  understand  ;  aa  also  there  ute, 
and  in  very  great  numljer,  figurative  characters  directly  representing  the 
object  to  be  designated;  but  the  majority  of  the  signs  found  in  eveiy 
hieroglyphic  text  are  characters  purely  phonetic,  that  is,  representmg 
either  syllables  (and  these  are  so  varied  as  to  offer  sometimes  serious 
difficulties)  or  the  letters  of  an  only  moderately  lomphcated  alphabet. 
These  letters  are  also  pictures  of  objects,  but  of  objects  or  animals 
whose  Egyptian  name  commenced  with  the  letter  in  question,  while  also 
the  syllabic  characters  (true  tebusses)  represented  objects  designated  by 
that  syllable.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Champolhon  succeeded  m  recon- 
structing the  whole  system  of  the  Egyptian  writing  and  language,  from 
the  moment  that  the  comparison  of  the  royal  names  (pointed  out  by  a 
frame,  cartouch,  or  ring)  in  texts  with  a  Greek  translation,  like  the 
ftimous  Rosetta  inscription,  permitted  him  to  take  the  first  step  towards 
deciphering  the  alphabet,  assisted  afterwards  by  the  Coptic,  a  language 
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derived  from,  and  still  very  much  resembling,  the  ancient  Egyptian, 
and  which  has  continued  to  our  days  to  be  the  liturgical  language  of 
the  Egyptian  Christians. 

3.  The  following  table  contains  a  selection  of  the  most  eommonly 
used  alphabetical  characters  from  hieroglyphic  texts; — 


Phoaetio 
Smind"' 

?:7z^ 

Charaolers 

S? 

Chamclers 

Characlcrs 

A 

\\. 

•A 

D            ^ 

A 

__.  _ 

TS 

•^    i 

h) 

I 

M  « 

kk 

M 

^-^ 

)     T 

UorOU 

V   ^ 

e 

N 

. .        s 

V  \ 

F 

B 

T^ 

9 

RorL 

P 

■ 

H 

S 

K 

— .u 

^^ 

SH 

~  ]lg 

^  . 

Q 

A 

KH 

e 

\  «- 

G 

s 

HH 

I 

t 

T 

.  = 

]  ^ 

H 

la 

w 

4.  Words  written  phonetically,  that  is,  with  characters  representing 
sound  or  pronunciation,  whether  by  means  of  the  letters  of  this  alphabet 
or  of  the  numerous  syllabic  signs  used  by  the  Egyptian  scribes,  compose 
the  greater  part  of  every  hieroglyphic  text.  But  from  time  to  time 
words  are  found  expressed  by  means  of  an  ideographic  character,  that 
is,  a  figure  depicting  the  idea  eonttuned  in  the  word,  independently  of 
its  sound  and  of  its  pronunciation  in  reading  the  text.  A  mixture  of 
such  absolutely  differing  elements  in  one  system  of  writing  is  not  so 
strange  a  fact,  nor  so  entirely  at  variance  with  our  own  practice  as  at 
first  sight  it  seems.  We  also  have  our  ideographic  signs ;  we  often  use 
them  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  all  the  other  words  of  iVbich  are 
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written  alphabelicallj'.  Such  are  our  Algebraic  signs,  +  plus, 
—  minus ;  such  especially  ire  our  numerical  figures,  conveying  the 
sam.  d  a  to  all  European  na^ons,  quite  independently  of  the  pconun- 
C      on,  fo    each  nation  calls  the  symbol  by  a  difTerent  name. 

Thu     aa  we  have  already  said,  these  ideographic  signs  are  of  two 
sorts,  figurative  and  symbolical.      The  first  are  pictures  of  the  object 
des  ed  to  be  expressed,  and  have  no  other  meaning  when  so  em- 
p   yed   a  may  be  seen  in  the  following  examples :— 


4 
J 

^ 


Child. 


:^     A  Sail. 
MB^    Goo^e. 


■■    Road. 


Throne. 
Obelisk. 

To  strike. 


As  for  Ihe  symbols,  they  also  are  representations  of  concrete  things, 
employed  to  embody  abstract  ideas ;  and  sometimes  also  concrete  ideas, 
when  the  direct  pictorial  representations  would  necessarily  be  loo  large 
and  complicated.     They  are  formed  in  the  four  following  methods: — 

I.  By  synadochi,  depicting  a  part  for  the  whole;  being  simply 
abbreviations  of  characters,  which  would  otherwise  become  too  com- 
plicated. Thus  the  idea  of  building  is  expressed  by  a  representation 
of  the  act  of  building  up  a  wall.  The  two  eyeballs  sometimes  represent 
the  idea  of  eyes,  and  the  ox  is  sometimes  described  by  drawing  the  head 
instead  of  the  entire  animaL 

ir.  By  metonymy,  taking  the  cause  for  the  effect,  the  effect  for  the 
cause,  or  the  instniment  for  the  effect  produced  by  it.  TTius,  month  is 
expressed  by  the  moon ;  day,  by  the  sun ;  fire,  by  a  column  of  smoke 
issuing  from  a  chafing  dish ;  to  see,  by  two  eyes  or  two  eyeballs ;  writing, 
by  a  reed  pen,  vrith  an  ink-jar  and  palette. 

III.  By  metaphor,  by  depicting  an  object  that  has  some  generally 
adnutted  and  eawly  understood  likeness  to  the  idea  to  be  expressed. 
The  vulture  expressed  the  idea  of  maternity,  because  that  species  oC 
bird  was  believed  to  consist  entirely  of  females,  and  to  be  reproduced 
without  any  male.  The  picture  ot^  the  Nile  goose  represented  son, 
because  of  the  popular  idea  ascribing  to  that  bird  an  amount  of  filial 
regard  worthy  of  imitation  by  mankind.  Priority,  pre-emittmce,  or 
superiority  were  expressed  by  the  fore-parts  of  a  lion.  The  ideas  of 
vigilance  or  brnvtry,  by  the  head  of  the  same  animal,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  sleep  with  his  eyes  open.  The  bee  stood  for  king,  because 
those  insects  have  a  regular  and  apparently  monarchical  government. 
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IV.  By  migma,  by  employing  the  pictare  of  some  physical  object 
having  only  a.  very  obscure,  very  distant,  and  often  entirely  conven- 
tional connection  with  the  idea  to  be  expressed.  By  this  inevitably  very 
vague  method  an  ostrich  feather  signified  juslice,  because  the  feathers 
of  that  bird  were  supposed  to  be  all  of  equal  length ;  a  palm  branch 
represented  the^oi*',  because  it  was  supposed  that  the  palm  every  year 
put  forth  twelve  brajiches,  one  in  eadi  month;  a  basket  woven  from 
reeds  conveyed  the  ideas  of  Lard  and  all,  and  the  urreus  serpent  was 
equally  royally  and  divinity . 


To  build. 


A-" 


V 

Vic  Kin, 
I  Yea: 


Son. 


'  Lord,  All. 


/p    God,  King. 
"^    Night,    Dark- 

T     God. 


^  Mo,h, 

There  is  a  third  and  very  important  class  of  hieroglyphics,  called 
"Determinatives,"  as  they  determine  the  nature  of  the  idea  conveyed 
by  a  word  written  in  phonetic  characters,  and  occasionally  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  word. 

In  the  ancient  Egyptian  language,  as  in  most  others,  there  were  many 
words  of  the  same  sound,  but  with  very  different  meanings;  and  to 
these  words  the  determinative  sign  is  added  to  distinguish  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  is  used;  for  instance,  the  word  of  may  mean_;JW,  etid, 
or  viper;  and  so,  whenever  the  word  is  employed,  the  proper  deter- 
minative is  added  to  define  the  meaning.  Names  of  objects  of  wood 
and  metal  are  distinguished  by  deleniiinatives ;  names  of  places  in 
Egypt  are  marked  by  a  sign,  usually  called  a  "  cake,"  but  which  would 
appear  to  be  a  "cross-staff,"  or  surveying  instrument,  pecuharly  cha- 
racteristic of  Egypt,  where  re-surveys  of  property  were  needed  after 
each  inundation.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  determmative  sign,  evidently 
originally  the  same  figure,  was  employed  in  cuneiform  writing  to  dis- 
tinguish names  of  towns  and  districts  in  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Chaldiea, 
and  Susiania,  esduavely.  Names  of  foreign  places  also  are  distin- 
goished  by  a  representation  of  "  hills,"  the  peculiar  feature  of  foreign 
lands,  as  compared  with  the  dead  level  of  the  Nile  valley. 

These  signs  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ; — 

B.  Sp^ial  delerminathJes,  the  figure  of  the  object,  or  the  symbol  of 
one  particular  idea. 
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h.  Generic  deUrminatives,  applying  to  a  lai^e  number  of  words,  or  3. 
large  class  of  ideas. 

The  first  class  it  would  seem  difficult  lo  separate  from  ideographics ; 
the  principle  of  the  classification  of  these  signs  is,  that  every  deter- 
minative is  applicable  to  more  than  one  word  or  idea ;  the  ideographic 

In  some  cases,  also,  the  pronunciation  of  a  word  or  part  of  a  word 
is  fixed  by  adding  to  it  the  representation  of  an  object  in  ordinary  use, 
and  with  a  well-known  name;  and  in  these  eases  the  signs  are  always 
used  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  their  being  understood  to  refer  to  the 
meaning  in  place  of  the  sound.  The  most  apposite  instance  is  perhaps 
in  the  name  of  the  foreign  god  Set  (introduced  by  the  Shepherds  into 
the  Egyptian  pantheon] ;  the  name  is  spelt  with  the  phonetic  signs  for 
ST,  and  the  figure  of  a  block  of  stone  (in  Egyptian  Set)  is  added  to  fin 
the  pronunciation. 


Names  of  PJaces  in  Egypt. 
I  Encloses  Royal  Names. 


PW  Names  of  Animals. 
V    Evil  or  hurtful  acti. 


^T    Articles  of  Clothing. 
Names  of  Enemies.  O      Articles  of  Metal. 

-  Objects  in  Wood.  W   Disaster,  storm,  confusion. 

S.  Besides  hieroglyphics,  properly  so  called,  the  nature  of  which  we 
have  been  endeavouring  to  explain,  the  Egyptians  used  a  cursive  cha- 
racter, called  by  the  Greeks,  though  inappropriately,  the  Hieratic. 
The  characters  are  abbreviated,  and  more  or  less  altered  hierc^lyphics. 
In  this  character  nearly  all  the  books  on  papyrus  that  we  now  possess 
are  written,  as  well  as  the  records  of  accounts  and  contracts  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasty.  Lastly,  in  the  seventh  century  B.C. 
(at  any  rate  we  do  not  know  an  earlier  example),  a  still  more  abridged 
style  came  into  use,  named  by  the  Greeks  Demotic.  Although  no 
trace  whatever  of  the  primitive  pictiues  can  be  recognised,  this  system 
of  writing  still  contains  the  same  mixture  of  phonetic  and  ideographic 
characters  as  the  hieroglyphics. 


Section  VI. — Literature  and  Science. 

I.  The  productions  of  Egyptian  literature  were  both 

celebrated;  classical  authors  often  speak  of  the  books  of  Egypt.      In 

the  Ramesseum  at  Kamak,  the  hall  of  the  library  has  been  found,  placed 

under  the  protection  of  Thoth,  the  god  of  science,  and  of  the  goddess 
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Saf,  patroness  of  literature.  Unfortunately  we  now  possess  but  litlle 
of  that  rich  literature,  considered  worthy  of  consultation  by  some  of 
the  greatest  geniuses  of  the  ancient  Greeks ;  but  from  what  we  have  as 
yet  been  able  to  discover  and  read  of  manuscripts  on  papyrus,  we  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  variety  of  the  subjects  treated  of  In  the  Egyptian 
boolis. 

2.  The  first  rank  belongs  to  religious  books,  and  especially  to  the  one 
of  which  we  possess  most  copies— to  that  great  sacred  book,  containing 
the  complete  explanation  of  the  belief  of  the  Egyptians  as  to  the  destiny 
of  the  soul  after  death,  called  by  modem  scholars  the  ' '  Funereai 
Ritual,"  but  in  reality  bearing  the  title  of  "The  Book  of  the  Mani- 
festation to  Light."  A  copy  of  this,  more  or  less  complete  according 
to  the  fortune  of  the  deceased,  was  deposited  in  the  case  of  every 
mummy.  The  book  was  revised  under  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  and 
then  assumed  its  final  definite  form.  But  many  parts  of  it  are  of  the 
highest  antiquity.  Some  chapters  are  spolten  of  as  composed  under 
King  Hesepli,  of  the  first  dynasty,  and  others  as  dating  from  the  reign 
of  Menkera  (fourlh  dynasty),  and  very  many  chapters  of  the  Ritual  are 
found  on  monuments  long  anterior  to  the  invasion  of  the  Shepherds. 

The  whole  series  of  pilgrimages  which  the  soul,  separated  from  the 
body,  was  believed  to  accomplish  in  the  various  divisions  of  the  lower 
regions,  are  related  in  this  book;  it  al>o  contams  the  hymns,  prayers, 
and  formula  for  all  ceremonies  relative  to  fiinerals  and  to  the  worship 
of  the  dead.  The  doctrine  of  the  imraortihl)  cf  the  soul  forms  the 
basis  of  il,  although  the  idea  of  its  personality,  as  distinct  from  the 
body,  is  not  clearly  defined. 

The  reader  will  no  doubt  be  interested  by  a  short  analysis  of  a  book 
holding  so  important  a  place  in  the  literature  of  Egypt,  and  containing 
the  principal  ph  I  ph  1  pmions  and  religious  doctrines  of  the 
Pharaonic  civilis  1 

3,  The  Fun  al  R  tu  1  p  s  by  a  grand  diali^ue  taking  place  at 
the  very  mom  t  f  death  hen  the  soul  separates  from  the  body 
(Ch.  i.).  Th  d  Tsed  dd  easing  the  deity  of  Hades,  enumerates  all 
his  titles  lo  h  f  ur  d  asks  for  admittance  into  his  dominions. 
The  chorus  f  gl  nfied  1  lerposes,  as  in  the  Greek  tragedy,  and 
supports  the  prayer  of  the  deceased.  The  priest  on  earth  in  his  turn 
speaks,  and  implores  also  the  divine  clemency.  Fhially  Osiris,  the  god 
of  the  lower  regions,  answers  the  deceased,  ' '  Fear  nothing  in  making 
thy  prayer  to  me  for  the  immortality  of  thy  soul,  and  that  I  may  give 
permission  for  thee  lo  pass  the  threshold."  Reassured  by  the  divine 
word,  the  soul  of  the  deceased  enters  Kar-Keter,  the  laud  of  the  dead. 

After  this  grand  commencement,  which  we  have  epitomised,  come 
many  short  chapters  (Ch.  ii. — xiv.),  much  less  important,  relative  also 
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to  the  dead  and  to  the  pteliminaty  ceremonies  of  his  funeral.  When  at 
last  the  soul  of  the  deceased  has  passed  ihe  gates  of  Kar-Neter  (Ch.  xv.), 
he  penetrates  inlo  that  subterranean  region,  and  at  his  entry  is  dazzled 
by  the  glory  of  the  sun,  which  he  now  for  the  first  time  sees  in  this  lower 
hemisphere.  He  angs  a  hymn  to  the  sun  under  the  form  of  mixed. 
Ktanies  and  invocations.  After  this  hymn,  a  great  vignette,  representing 
the  adoration  and  glorification  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  on  earth,  and 
in  hades,  marks  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  Ritual,  serving  as  a  sort 
of  introduction.  The  second  part  traces  the  journeys  and  migrations  of 
the  soul  in  the  lower  region.  "The  Egyptians,"  says  Horapollo,  in 
his  "  Hieroglyphics,"  "call  knowledge  sbo,  that  is,  '  food  in  plenty.'  " 
This  passage  certainly  contains  an  allusion  to  the  religious  ideas  as  to 
the  destmy  of  the  dead.  Knowledge  and  food  are,  in  fact,  identified 
on  every  page  of  the  RituaL  The  knowledge  of  religious  truths  is  the 
mysterious  nourishment  the  soul  must  carry  with  it  to  sustain  it  in  its 
journeys  and  trials.  A  soul  not  possessing  this  knowledge  could  never 
reach  the  end  of  its  journey,  and  would  be  rejected  at  the  tribmial  of 
Osiris.  It  was  therefore  necessary,  before  commencing  the  journey,  to 
be  himished  with  a  stock  of  this  divine  provision.  To  this  end  is 
destined  the  long  chapter  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  part 
(Ch.  xvii.,  "The  Egyptian  F^th").  It  is  accompanied  by  a  large 
vignette,  representing  a  series  of  the  most  sacred  symbols  of  the 
Egyptian  religion.  The  tent  contains  a  description  of  these  sjTnbols, 
with  theit  mystical  explanation.  At  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  the 
descriptions  and  esplanations  are  sufficiently  clear,  but  as  it  advances 
we  get  inlo  a  higher  and  rtiore  obscure  region;  at  the  end  of  the  chapter 
we  lose  the  clue  almost  entirely,  and,  as  often  happens  in  such  cases, 
the  explanation  ends  by  being  more  obscure  than  the  symbols  and  ex- 
pressions explained.*    Ne«  come  a  senes  of  prayers  to  be  pronounced 

*  There  is  a  remarkable  pecuhar  ty  m  this  chapter,  first  pointed  out 
by  Baron  Bunsen.  The  original  text  is  after  every  sentence,  followed 
by  a  commentary,  explanat  on  or  gloss  prefaced  in  every  case  by  a 
group  of  characters  in  red  meani  g  The  explanation  is  this,"  or 
"Let  him  expMn  it.'  From  this  necessarily  arises,  first,  that  the  text 
had  by  a  certain  time  become  so  umntelligible  as  to  require  an  explana- 
tion; second,  that  the  explanation  itself  had  in  its  turn  tiecome  unin- 
telligible; and  finally,  that  the  text  and  gloss,  equally  obscure,  had 
been  jumbled  t<^ether  and  written  out  as  one  continuous  document. 
The  enormous  length  of  time  indicated  by  these  several  steps  can  hardly 
be  estimated,  and  we  know  that  they  had  all  occurred  before  the  time 
of  the  eleventh  dynasty,  as  the  text  of  this  seventeenth  chapter  is  found 
on  a  coffin  of  that  period  exactly  in  the  same  state  as  in  the  Turin 
papyrus.  See  Eunsen's  Egypt,  2nd  ed.,  English  translation,  vol.  v., 
pp.  89,  90;  and  Dr.  Birch's  Translation  of  the  Ritual,  in  the  same 
book.— Tk. 
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during  the  process  of  embalming,  whilst  the  body  was  being  rolled  in 
its  wrappers.  These  invocations  are  addressed  to  Thoth,  the  Egyptian 
Hermes,  who,  as  among  the  Greeks,  played  the  part  of  Psyehopompe, 
or  conductor  of  souls.  They  are  of  the  highest  interest,  for  in  each 
allusion  is  made  to  the  grand  myth  of  Osiris  and  his  contest  with 
Typhon,  of  which  Plutarch  and  Spiesius  have  given  us  the  most  recent 
versions.  The  deceased,  addressing  the  god,  asks  him  to  render  to  him 
agiun  the  service  he  once  rendered  on  that  solemn  occasion  to  Osiris 
and  his  son  Horus,  "avenger  of  his  father." 

The  body  once  wrapped  in  its  coverings,  and  the  soul  well  provided 
with  a  store  of  necessary  knowledge,  the  deceased  commences  his 
journey.  But  he  is  still  unable  to  move  ;  he  has  not  yet  the  use  of  his 
limbs  ;  it  is  necessary  to  address  the  gods,  who  successively  restore  all 
the  faculties  he  had  during  his  life,  so  that  he  can  stand  upright,  walk, 
speak,  eat,  and  tight  (Ch.  isi.  lo  xnix.—"  The  reconstruction  of  the 
deceased  ").  Thus  prepared,  he  starts;  he  holds  his  scarab:eus  over  his 
heart  as  a  passport,  and  thus  passes  the  portal  of  Hades  (Ch.  xxx.]. 

From  the  first  step,  terrible  obstacles  present  themselves  in  his  way. 
Frightiiil  monsters,  servants  of  Typhon,  erotoddes  on  land  and  in  the 
water,  serpents  of  all  kinds,  tortoises  and  other  reptJea,  assail  the 
deceased  and  attempt  lo  devour  him  Then  commences  a  series  of 
combats  (Ch,  xxiti.  to  ili.).  The  deceased  and  the  ammais  against 
which  he  contends,  mutually  address  insulting  speeche-  to  each  other, 
ifter  the  fashion  of  Homer's  heroes  Finally,  the  ' '  Osins  "  (the  name 
applied  to  all  the  deceased,  as  we  shall  explain  in  the  succeeding  para- 
graph) has  conquered  all  his  enemies ;  he  has  subdued  the  Typhonic 
monsters  and  forced  a  passage,  and,  elated  by  his  victory,  sings  on  the 
spot  a  song  of  triumph  (Ch.  xUi.  |,  likening  himself  to  all  the  gods, 
whose  members  are  made  those  of  his  own  body.  "My  hair  is  like 
that  of  Nu  (the  hrmament)  ;  my  face  is  like  that  of  Ra  (the  sun)  j  my 
eyes  like  those  of  Athor  (the  Egyptian  Venns) ;"  and  so  on  for  every 
part  of  his  body.  He  has  even  the  strength  of  Set,  that  is,  of  Typhon, 
for  the  strife  between  the  good  and  evil  principle  is  but  in  appearance  ; 
in  reality  they  are  one  and  the  same,  and  equally  receive  the  adorations 
of  the  initiated. 

After  such  labours  the  deceased  needs  rest ;  he  stays  for  a  time  lo 
recruit  bis  strength  and  to  satisfy  his  hunger  (Ch.  iliii.  (o  Ivi.).  He 
has  escaped  great  dangers,  and  has  not  gone  astray  in  (he  desert,  where 
he  would  have  died  of  htmger  and  thirst  (Ch.  li, — liii.).  From  the 
tree  of  life,  the  goddess  Nu  gives  him  refreshing  waters,  which  in- 
vigorate him  and  enable  him  to  recommence  his  journey  in  order  to 
reach  the  first  gate  of  heaven  (Ch.  lix.J. 

Then  commences  a  dialogue  between  the  deceased  and  the  personifi- 
cation of  the   divine  Light,   who   instructs   him  (Ch.   b(iv.).    This 
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dialogne  presents  most  remarkable  resemblances  to  the  dialogue,  pre- 
fixed to  the  books  giveo  by  the  Alexandrian  Greeks  as  translations 
of  the  ancient  religious  writings  of  Egypt,  between  Thoth  and  the 
Light,  the  latter  explaining  to  Thoth  the  most  sublime  mysteries  of 
Nature.  This  portion  is  cert^nly  one  of  the  best  and  grandest  of  the 
Ritual,  and  may  almost  be  classed  with  the  invocations  to  the  sun 
at  the  close  of  the  first  part. 

The  deceased,  having  passed  the  gate,  continues  to  advance,  guided 
by  this  new  Light,  to  whom  he  addresses  his  invocations  (Ch.  !xv.  to 
Ixxv.).  He  then  enters  on  a  series  of  transformations,  more  and  more 
elevated,  assuming  the  form  of  and  identifying  himself  with  the  noblest 
divine  symbols.  He  is  changed  successively  into  a  hawk  (Ch,  Ixxvil., 
Ixxviii.),  an  angel  or  divine  messenger  (Ch.  Ixxix.,  Ixxx.);  into  a  lotus 
(Ch-lxxxi.);  into  the  god  Ptah  (Ch.  Ixxxii.);  into  a  heron  (Ch.  Ixixiii.); 
into  a  crane  (Ch.  Ixxxiv.);  into  a  human-headed  bird  {Ch.  kxxv,),  the 
usual  emblem  of  the  soul ;  into  a  swallow  (Ch.  Ix3ixvi.) ;  into  a  serpent 
(Ch.  IxKxvii.);  and  into  a  crocodile  (Ch.  Ixxxviii.). 

Up  to  this  time  the  soul  of  the  deceased  has  been  making  its 
journeys  alone ;  it  has  been  merely  a  sort  of  ilSuXov  {eidolon'),  if  we 
may  be  permitted  to  employ  this  untranslatable  Greek  phrase ;  that  is, 
an  image,  a  shade,  with  the  appearance  of  that  body  now  stretched 
on  the  bier.  After  these  transformations  the  soul  becomes  re-united  to 
its  body,  which  is  needed  for  the  rest  of  the  journey.  It  was  on  this 
account  that  careful  embalming  was  so  important ;  It  was  necessary 
that  the  soul  should  find  the  body  perfect  and  weO  preserved.  "  Oh," 
cries  the  body,  "that  in  the  dwelling  of  the  master  of  life  I  may 
be  re-united  to  my  glorified  soul,  do  not  order  the  guardians  of 
heaven  to  destroy  me,  so  as  to  send  away  my  soul  from  my  corpse,  and 
hinder  the  eye  of  Horns,  who  is  with  thee,  from  preparing  my  way  " 
(Ch.  Ixxxix.). 

The  deceased  traverses  the  dwelling  of  Thoth,  who  gives  him  a  book 
containii^  instructions  for  the  rest  of  his  way,  and  (rcsb  lessons  of  the 
knowledge  he  is  soon  to  require  (Ch.  xc).  He  arrives  on  the  banks  of 
the  subterranean  river  separating  him  from  the  Elysian  Fields,  but 
there  a  new  danger  awuts  bim.  A  false  boatman,  the  envoy  of  the 
Typhonic  powers,  lays  wait  for  him  on  his  way,  and  endeavours  by 
deceitful  words  to  get  him  into  his  boat,  so  as  to  mislead  him  and  take 
him  to  the  east  instead  of  to  the  west  (Ch.  xciii.),  his  true  destmation, 
and  where  he  ought  to  land  and  rejoin  the  sun  of  the  lower  world.  The 
deceased  again  escapes  this  new  danger ;  he  unmasks  the  perfidy  of  the 
false  boatman,  and  drives  him  away,  overwhelming  him  with  reproaches. 
He  at  last  meets  the  right  boat  to  conduct  him  to  his  destination  (C  h. 
xcvii.,  xcviii.).  But  before  getting  into  it,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  if 
he  is  really  capable  of  making  the  voyage,  if  he  possesses  a  sufficient 
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amount  of  the  knowledge  necessary  to  his  safety.  The  divine  boatman 
therefore  mates  him  undei^o  an  examination,  a  preliminary  initiation, 
seemingly  corresponding  to  the  lesser  Elcusinian  mysteries.  The 
deceased  passes  the  examination,  each  part  of  the  boat  then  seems 
successively  to  become  animated,  and  to  demand  of  him  its  name,  and 
the  mystical  meaning  of  the  name.  THa  stake  for  anchoring  the  boat. 
Tell  me  my  name  I  "The  Lord  of  the  earth  in  thy  case  "  is  thy  name. 
The  rudder.  Tell  me  my  name  I  "The  enemy  of  Apis"  is  thy  name. 
The  ropi.  Tell  me  my  name  !  "  The  hair  with  which  Anubis  binds 
np  the  folds  of  the  wrappers  "  is  thy  name  ;  and  so  on  for  twenty-three 
questions  and  answers  (Ch.  xdK.). 

After  having  thus  victoriously  passed  through  this  trial,  the  deceased 
embarks,  traverses  the  subterranean  river,  and  lands  on  the  other  bank, 
when  he  soon  arrives  at  the  Eiysian  Fields  in  the  valley  of  Aoura  or 
Balot  (Aahlu  or  Bat),  the  position  of  which  the  ritual  gives  in  these 
terms,  "The  valley  of  Balot  (abundance),  at  the  east  of  heaven,  is  3 Jo 
cubits  long  and  r40  cubits  broad.  There  is  a  crocodile  lord  of  Balot  in 
the  east  of  that  valley  in  his  divine  dwelling  above  the  enclosure 
(Ch.  cviii.).  There  is  a  serpent  at  the  head  of  that  valley  thirty  cubits 
long,  his  body  six  cubits  round.  In  the  south  is  the  lake  of  sacred 
principles  (Sham) ;  the  north  is  formed  by  the  lake  of  Primordial 
Matter  (Ruhu)  (Ch.  cix.).  A  lai^e  picture  here  shows  us  this  valley 
(Ch.  ex.),  a  real  subterranean  Egypt,  intersected  by  canals,  where  we 
seethe  "Osiris"  occupied  in  all  the  operations  of  agriculture ;  pre- 
paring the  ground,  sowing  and  reaping  in  the  divine  fields  an  ample 
provision  of  that  bread  of  knowledge  he  is  now  to  find  more  nece.'sary 
than  ever.  He  has,  in  fact,  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  journey  ;  he  has 
before  him  only  the  last,  but  also  the  most  teirible  of  all  his  trials. 

Condncted  by  Anubis  (Ch.  cxiii.  to  cxxi.),  he  traverses  the  labyrinth, 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  clue,  guiding  them  through  its  windings,  at  last 
penetrates  to  the  judgment-hall  where  Osiris  awaits  him  seated  on  his 
throne,  and  assisted  by  forty-two  teirible  assessors.  There  the  decisive 
sentence  is  to  be  pronounced,  either  admitting  the  deceased  to  happi- 
ness, or  excluding  him  for  ever  (Ch.  cxxv.J.  Then  commences  a  new 
interrogatory  much  more  solemn  than  the  former.  The  deceased  is 
obliged  to  give  proof  of  his  knowledge  ;  he  must  show  that  it  is  great 
enough  to  give  him  the  right  to  be  admitted  to  share  the  lot  of  glorified 
spirits.  Each  of  the  forty-two  judges,  bearing  a  mystical  name, 
questions  him  in  turn ;  he  is  obliged  to  tell  each  one  his  name,  and 
what  it  means.  Nor  is  this  all ;  he  is  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  his 
whole  life.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  curious  parts  of  the 
Funereal  Ritual ;  Champollion  called  it  the  "Negative  Confession  ;" 
it  would  perhaps  be  belter  described  by  the  word  "Apology."  The 
deceased  addresses  successively  each  of  his  judges,  and  declares  for  his 
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justification  that  he  has  not  committed  such  and  such  a.  crime.  We 
have  therefoie  here  all  the  laws  of  the  Egyptian  consdenee. 

"  I  have  not  blasphemed,"  says  Ihe  deceased ;  "  I  have  not  stolen  ; 
I  have  not  smitten  men  privily  ;  I  have  not  treated  any  person  with 
cruelty  ;  I  have  not  stirred  up  trouble  ;  I  have  not  been  idle ;  I  have 
not  been  intoxicated ;  I  have  not  made  unjust  commandments ;  I  have 
shown  no  improper  curiosity ;  I  have  not  allowed  my  mouth  to  tell 
secrets  ;  I  have  not  wounded  anyone  ;  I  have  not  put  anyone  in  fear ; 
I  have  not  slandered  anyone ;  I  have  not  let  envy  gnaw  my  heart ; 
I  have  spoken  evil,  neither  of  the  king,  nor  my  father ;  I  have  not 
falsely  accused  anyone  ;  I  have  not  withheld  milk  from  the  mouths  of 
sucklings ;  I  have  not  practised  any  shameful  crime  ;  I  have  not 
calumniated  a  slave  to  his  master." 

The  deceased  does  not  confine  himself  to  denying  any  ill  conduct ; 
he  speaks  of  the  good  he  has  done  in  his  lifetime.  "  I  have  made 
to  the  gods  the  offerings  that  were  their  due.  /  ha/tie  given  food  to  the 
hungry,  drink  to  the  thirsty,  and  clothes  ts  the  naked."  We  may  well  be 
astounded  on  reading  these  passages,  at  this  high  morality,  superior  to 
that  of  all  other  ancient  people,  that  the  Egyptians  had  been  able 
to  build  up  on  such  a  foundation  as  that  of  their  religion.  Without 
doubt  it  was  this  dear  in^ht  into  truth,  this  tenderness  of  consdenee, 
which  obtained  for  the  Egyptians  the  reputation  for  wisdom,  echoed  even 
by  Holy  Scripture  (I  Kings  iv.  30;  Actsvii.a?). 

Besides  these  general  precepts,  the  apology  acquaints  us  with  some 
police  regulations  for  public  order,  raised  by  common  interest  in  Egypt 
to  the  rank  of  conscientious  duties.  Thus  the  deceased  denies  ever 
having  intercepted  the  irrigating  canals,  or  having  prevented  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  waters  of  the  river  over  the  country ;  he  declares  that 
he  has  never  damaged  the  stones  for  mooring  vessels  on  the  river. 
Crimes  against  religion  also  are  mentioned  ;  some  seem  very  strange  to 
ns,  eaperially  when  we  find  them  dassed  with  really  moral  faults.  The 
deceased  has  never  altered  the  prayers,  nor  interpolated  them.  He 
has  never  touched  any  of  the  sacred  property,  such  as  flocks  and  herds, 
or  fished  for  the  sacred  fish  in  the  lakes  of  the  temples  ;  he  has  not 
stolen  offerings  from  the  altar,  nor  defiled  the  sacred  waters  of  the  Nile. 

The  Osiris  is  now  fully  justified ;  his  heart  has.  been  weighed  in  the 
balance  with  "truth,"  and  not  been  found  wanting;  the  forty-two 
assessors  have  pronounced  that  he  possesses  the  necessary  knowledge. 
The  great  Osiris  pronounces  his  sentence,  and  Tholh,  as  recorder  to  the 
tribimal,  having  inscribed  it  in  his  book,  the  deceased  at  last  enters 
into  bliss. 

Here  commences  the  third  part  of  the  Ritual,  more  mystical  and 
obscure  than  the  others.  We  see  the  Osiris,  henceforth  identified  with 
the  sun,  traversing  with  him,  and  as  him,  the  various  houses  of  heaven 
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and  the  lake  of  fire,  the  source  of  all  light.  Afterwards  the  Ritual  rises 
to  a  higher  poetical  flight,  even  conlemplating  the  identification  of  the 
deceased  with  a  symbolical  figure  comprising  all  the  attributes  of  the 
deities  of  the  Egyptian  pantheon.    This  representation  ends  the  work.* 

4.  Precisely  the  same  doctrine,  as  in  the  Funereal  Ritual,  though  in 
a  much  more  abridged  form,  is  found  in  the  "  Book  of  Transmigra- 
tions," a  very  short  work  sometimes  deposited  in  sepulchres  of  not  very 
remote  antiquity-t  We  possess  also  some  copies  of  a  book  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  pictures  with  but  Utile  text,  on  the  course  of  the  sun 
in  the  lower  world,  and  numerous  fragments  of  collections  of  hymns, 
sometimes  in  the  highest  Style  of  poetry, 

All  this  knowledge  of  men  and  of  the  world,  all  these  ideas  of  another 
life,  had  been  communicated  to  the  Egyptians,  as  the  priests  said,  by 

*  In  this  translation  the  numbers  of  the  chapters  are  given  for  con- 
venience of  reference  from  Dr.  Birch's  translation  in  Bunsen's  "  Egypt," 
Second  Edition,  vol.  v. 

It  need  hardly  be '  pointed  out  that  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  Metempsychosis  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  chapters  of 
the  Ritu^  on  the  transformations  of  the  soul  (Ch.  Isxvi.  to  bxxvili.). 
This  seems  veiy  clear  (as  M.  Lenormant  has  pointed  ont)  from  the  re- 
presentation of  the  soul  of  the  glutton  changed  into  a  pig,  to  be  found 
inmany  vignettes.— See  also  "  The  Alabaster  Sarcophagus  of  Oimcnep- 
thah  (Seti),  king  of  Egypt,  drawn  by  Joseph  Bonorni,  and  described  by 
Samuel  Sharpe."'    London,  1S64. 

Some  passages  in  the  "  Ritual "  also  furnish  a  probable  explanation 
of  a  passage  in  Herodotus,  which  has  puiiled  most  commentators.  In 
the  rubric  to  Chapter  i.,  it  is  said,  "Let  this  book  be  known  on  earth  ; 
it  is  made  in  writing  on  the  coffin.  It  is  the  Chapter  by  which  he 
comes  out  every  day  as  he  wishes,  and  he  goes  to  his  house.  He  is  not 
turned  back.  Then  areginmto  him  foed  and  drink,  slices  of  jksk  off 
^c  altar  of  the  sun,"  etc.  (Dr.  Birch's  translatbn),  and  this  is  repeated 
with  a  slight  variation  in  the  rubric  to  Chap.  buoi.  Herodotus  (Book 
iii.  17,  18)  says  that  Cambyses  sent  spies  into  Ethiopia  chained  especi- 
dly  to  observe  whether  there  was  really  in  Ethiopia  what  was  called 
the  "table  of  the  sun;"  and  this  he  describes  (according  to  the 
accounts  given  to  him)  as  "  a  meadow  in  the  skirts  of  the  city  hill  of  the 
boiled  flesh  of  all  manner  of  beasts,  which  the  magistrates  are  careful  to 
store  with  meat  every  night,  and  where,  whoever  likes,  may  come  and 
eat  during  the  day.  The  people  of  the  land  say  that  the  earth  ilseif 
brings  forth  the  food."  The  same  story  is  repeated  by  other  classical 
writers,  and  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  it.  Heeren 
("  African  Nations,"  Chap.  L,  p.  333)  supposes  it  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  dumb  trading  very  common  on  the  African  coast ;  but  it  seems  very 
probable  that  the  tale,  as  related  by  Herodotus,  is  derived  from  this 
altar  of  the  sun,  from  which  the  "  Osiris  "  was  supplied  with  food 
in  Hades.— Th. 

t  Translated  by  Dr.  Brugsch,  Sai  an  Sinsin,  skil  liber  Mdempsy- 
ehosis."    Berlin,  1831. 
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Thoth,  tile  first  Hennes  Trisniegistus,  or  "  thrice  greatest,"  wlio  wrote 
all  these  books  by  the  order  of  the  supreme  God.  The  first  Thoth  vfas 
the  celestial  Hennes,  or  the  personification  of  the  divme  intelligence. 
The  second  Hermes,  who  was  only  an  imitation  of  the  first,  passed  fijr 
the  author  of  all  the  soeiaJ  institutions  of  Egypt.  He  it  was  who  had 
oi^ianised  the  Egyptian  nation,  established  religion,  regulated  the  cere- 
monies of  public  worship,  and  taught  men  the  sciences  of  astronomy, 
numbers,  geometry,  the  nse  of  weights  and  measures,  language  and 
writing,  the  fine  arts,  and,  in  short,  all  the  arts  of  civilisation.  This 
knowledge  had  been  included  in  (he  sacred  books  to  the  number  of 
forty-two,  and  the  Egyptian  priests,  who  had  the  custody  of  them,  were 
obliged  to  know  their  contents  wholly,  or  in  part,  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  functions,  and  their  rank  in  the  hierarchy.  It  seems 
most  probable  that  the  Funereal  Ritual  was  one  of  these  Hermetic 
books.  As  Osiris  was  the  prototype  of  kings,  so  Thoth,  or  Hermes, 
was  the  type  of  the  priests,  the  minister  of  science  and  religion.  He 
personified  all  discoveries  made  by  the  members  of  the  sacerdotal  class, 
of  which  he  was  at  once  the  founder  and  the  representative.  Thoth,  in 
feet,  was  the  learned  class  itself ;  that  is,  according  to  Egyptian  ideas, 
the  personification  of  science. 

5.  We  have  already  given  an  analyas  of  the  epic  poem  of  Pentaour, 
on  the  esploit  of  Ramses  II.  against  the  Khitas,  and  quoted  a  fragment 
of  a  chronicle  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds.  We  have  also  men- 
tioned  the  existence  at  Tuiin  of  a  papyrus,  containing  a  complete  list  of 
the  kings,  with  the  duration  of  Iheir  reigns.  History— sometimes  in 
the  form  of  a  poem,  sometimes  in  that  of  a  chronicle,  or  chronological 
abstract — formed  a  great  part  of  the  literature  of  ancient  Egypt.  Un- 
fortunately, we  have  but  very  few  CKampIes, 

The  Museum  of  Turin  possesses  a  fragment  of  a  geographical  chart 
of  the  time  of  Seti  I.,  contEuning  the  region  of  the  Nubian  gold  mines. 
Other  papyri,  chiefly  in  the  British  Museum,  contain  collections  of  the 
letters  of  celebrated  writers,  preserved  as  models  of  style,  and  in  more 
than  one  place  interesting  to  the  historian.  We  have  also  coLections 
of  literary  exercises,  analogous  to  the  orations  of  the  Greek  or  Latin 
rhetoricians.  As  a  specimen  of  (his  style  we  quote  a  fiagment  on  the 
fatigues  of  the  profession  of  arms,  written  in  the  time  of  the  great  wars 
of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  and  arranged  in  parallel  lines  in  Biblical 
style:— 
' '  When  you  receive  the  verses  I  have  written,  may  you  find  the  work 

of  the  scribe  agreeable. 
I  wish  to  depict  to  you  the  numberless  troubles  of  an  unfortunate  officer 

of  infantry. 
While  still  quite  a  youth  he  is  entirely  shut  up  in  a  barrack, 
A  tight  suit  of  armour  encases  his  body,  the  peak  of  his  helmet  comes 
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The  visor  is  over  his  eyebrows;  so  that  his  head  is  protected  from 

Tvouniis. 
He  is  wrapped  up  like  a  papyrus  roll,  aud  can  hardly  move  his  limbs 

in  fight. 
Shall  I  tell  you  of  Ms  expeditions  into  Syria,  his  marches  in  far  distant 

He  is  obfeed  to  cariy  water  on  his  shoulder,  as  an  ass  bears  its  burden ; 
His  back  is  bent  like  that  of  a  beast  of  burden,  his  back  bone  is  bowed. 
When  he  has  quenched  his  thirst  with  a  drink  of  bad  water,  he  is 

obliged  to  mount  guard  for  the  night. 
If  he  meets  the  enemy  he  is  like  a  bird  in  a  net,  his  limbs  have  no 

strength  left. 
When  he  returns  to  Egypt,  he  is  like  a  piece  of  worm-eaten  wood. 
if  he  !s  too  ill  to  stand,  they  put  him  on  the  back  of  an  ass; 
His  baggage  is  plundered  by  robbers,  and  his  servant  deserts  him." 

What  we  should  least  eipect  to  find  among  the  literature  of  grave 
and  solemn  Egypt  are  works  of  pure  imagination,  romances.  There 
are,  however,  some,  and  M.  de  Roug^  has  translated  the  more  important 
of  those  as  yet  discovered  by  us.  These  romances  are,  however,  all  of 
an  essentially  religious  character,  for  Pagan  religions  have  invariably 
chosen  to  teach  their  doctrines  in  the  form  of  stories  or  fables.  We 
might  quote  many  and  very  curious  examples  in  the  stories  preserved 
by  popular  tradition  down  to  our  days,  commencing  with  that  of 
Cinderella,  so  admirably  modernised  by  the  pen  of  Perrault,  and  in  its 
old  form  preserved  by  Ludan,  one  of  the  myths  of  Asiatic  religions. 

6.  Scientific  literature,  if  we  may  judge  by  what  classical  writers 
have  s^d,  was  laigely  developed  in  Egypt.     We  have  a  few  specimens. 

Two  trefUises  on  medicine,  one  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  museum 
at  Berlin,*  give  an  idea  of  the  very  low  state  of  this  science  in  the 
Pharaonic  dvihsation  It  consisted  entirely  in  the  employment  of 
purely  empirical  prescript  ons  often  the  strangest  that  cai  be  imagined. 
There  are,  however,  traces  of  a  sonewhat  entensive  acq  a  ntai  ce 
with  s\mptomB,  and  a  certiin  amoint  of  knowledge  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  human  body;  but  the  theories  show  most  fantastic  ideas  on 
physiology 

A  papyrus,  recently  acquired  by  the  Br  tish  Museum  contai  s  a 
dozen  theorems  of  a  treatise  on  practical  geon  etry  extendmg  be)  ( i  1 
the  essential  and  elementary  prollem  of  pla  e  trigonometry  The 
Egyptians  had  a  really  sc  enl  fie  kpo  ledge  of  a  tro  omy  from  the 
remotest  antiqmty  they  used  a  year  of  3f  5  day  a  d  m  later  tunes 
invented  a  very  mgenions  astronomical  period,  to  make  this  vague  year 
accord  from  time  to  time  with  the  real  fixed  year  of  365^  days.1"    But 

*  See  Bruc^CH,  Etudes  sur  an  Papyrus  Midkal  de  Berlin,  Leipzig, 
1S53.     Chab.^s,  Milan^a  Egyplohgiqtits,  vol.  1. 
t  See  note  to  page  268. 
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they  had  not  advanced  beyond  what  a  patient  and  attentive  otservation 
with  the  naked  eye  alone  could  achieve,  insufficient  even  under  the  clearest 
skytopennit  the  precise  moment  of  the  occurrence  of  every  phenomenon 
to  be  noted.  Instruments  they  had  none.  Moreover,  their  method 
of  designating  the  constellations  was  different  from  ours.  It  was  only 
in  the  latter  days  of  their  history  that  they  borrowed  the  zodiac  from 
the  Greeks;  thus  the  interpretation  of  the  astronomical  monuments 
belonging  to  Pharaonic  ages  becomes  exceedingly  difficult,  and  only  in 
a  very  few  cases  have  the  names  of  stars  been  identified  with  those 
known  by  us.  Dr.  Bragsch,  however,  has  translated  a  catalogue  of 
planetary  observations,  the  precise  date  of  which  is  unknown. 

The  Egyptians  believed  in  astrology,  and  reckoned  this  fallacious 
superstition  among  the  sciences.  A  papyrus  in  the  British  Museum  has 
been  found  to  contain  fragments  of  an  astrolt^ical  calendar,  compiled 
nnder  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  and  containing  for  each  day  a  list  of 
things  not  to  be  done,  because  of  the  adverse  inHuence  of  the  stars. 


Section  VII.— Religion. 

I.  Hekodotus,"  when  he  visited  Egypt,  was  struck  with  the  ex- 
treme devotion  of  the  people,  and  represents  them  as  the  most  religious 
of  mankind,  and  surpassing  all  other  people  in  the  reverence  they  pay 
the  gods.  Without  speaking  of  those  pompous  sacred  ceremonies, 
producing  such  an  effect  on  strangers^of  those  magnificent  fetes  where 
the  naos,  or  ark  of  the  deity,  was  carried  in  procession  with  their  conse- 
crated vessels,  iStes  without  number,  a  calendar  of  which  was  often 
inscribed  on  the  porch  of  the  temple— without  recalling  the  vast  sanc- 
tuaries, where  bas-reliefs,  paintings,  and  decorations  covered  the  walls 
in  profusion — everywhere  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  one  was  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  a  religions  sentiment.  All  Egypt  bore  the 
impress  of  religiou ;  its  writing  was  full  of  sacred  symbols  and  of  allu- 
Mons  to  sacred  myths,  so  that  its  use  beyond  the  influence  of  Egyptian 
religion  became,  as  it  were,  impossible.  Literature  and  science  were 
but  branches  of  theology.  The  fine  arts  were  only  employed  with  a 
view  to  religion  and  the  glorification  of  the  gods  or  deified  kings- 

The  prescriptions  of  religion  were  so  multiplied,  so  constantly  re- 
peated, that  it  was  not  possible  to  enercise  a  profession  to  provide  for 
one's  subsistence,  or  to  satisfy  one's  commonest  wants  without  being 
constantly  reminded  of  the  laws  laid  down  by  the  priests.  Each 
province  had  its  special  gods,  its  peculiar  rites,  its  sacred  animals.  It 
seems  that  the  priestly  element  had  presided  even  over  the  distribution 

*  Her.  ii,  37. 
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of  the  country  into  nomes,  and  that  these  had  originally  been  ecele- 
Biastical  diatricts. 

2.  The  Christian  Teligion  has  not  feared  to  reveal  itself  to  all,  and  in 
Spite  of  the  profundity  of  its  doctrines,  it  is  open  to  great  and  small, 
ignorant  and  learned;  because,  being  eternal  truth,  it  is  addressed  to 
the  whole  human  race.  But  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  false 
religions  of  antiquity.  Whatever  in  them  was  most  elevated  and  most 
philosophical,  always  remained  hidden  in  the  sanctuary,  for  the  honour 
and  profit  of  the  priests  and  of  a  small  number  of  initialed.  In  Egypt, 
as  in  all  pagan  countries,  there  were  in  reality  two  religions  ;  one  held 
by  the  people  in  general,  consisting  only  of  the  outer  form  of  the 
esoteric  doctrine,  and  presenting  an  assemblage  of  the  grossest  super- 
stitions i  the  other  known  only  to  those  who  had  sounded  the  -depths 
of  religious  sdence,  containing  some  of  the  more  elevated  doctrines, 
and  forming  a  sort  of  learned  theology,  having  for  its  basis  the  great 
idea  of  the  unity  of  God.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Egyptians  of 
Thebes  recognised  one  only  God,  who  had  had  no  beginning,  and  would 
have  no  end.  This  statement  of  the  father  of  history  is  confirmed  by 
the  reading  of  the  sacred  tests  of  ancient  Egypt,  where  it  is  said  of  that 
God  "  (hat  He  is  the  sole  generator  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and  that 
He  has  not  been  begotten  .  ,  .  That  He  is  the  only  living  and  true 
God,  who  was  begotten  by  Himself  ...  He  who  has  existed  from 
the  b^inning  .   .  .  who  has  made  all  things,  and  was  not  Himself 

This   sublime  idea,  the  echo  of  a  prim  t  It         has  po     bl 

been  the  secret  of  the  construction  of  som      f  th    m    t      n    is  t      pi 
of  Egypt.     Thus  at  least  might  we  be     bl     t         pi        th         <t     t 
religious  edifices  of  the  primitive  ages,  w  th    t        Iftu  ed    mag 
without  idols,  such  as  M.  Mariette  has  d   co        d       ar  th    Pyra     d 
Unfortunately  the  idea  was  very  early  obs  ured  and  d   fig       d  by  th 
conceptions  of  the  priests,  as  well  as  by  th   igi   ran       f  th   mul      d 
The  personal  idea  of  God  was  by  degrees  confounded  with  the  various 
manifestations  of  His  power ;  His  attributes  and  qualities  were  personi- 
fied in  a  host  of  secondary  agents,  distributed  in  a  regular  hierarchy,  in 
agreement  with  the  general  oi^nisation  of  the  world,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  its  inhabitants.       Thus  originated  that    polytheism   which, 
in   its   varied   and    strange     symbolism,    finally   embraced    the   entire 

3.  The  mind  of  the  Egyptians  was  especially  directed  to  speculations 
on  flie  destiny  of  man  in  another  life.  Of  this  future  state  they  fancied 
they  saw  symbols  and  images  in  a  thousand  natural  phenomena,  but  it 
seemed  to  them  espeaally  represented  by  the  daily  course  of  the  sun. 
Tlie  sun  seimed  to  them,  m  the  course  he  each  day  accomplished,  (o 
prefi^ie  the  tranalormations  reserved   for  the  human  soul.     For  a 
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people  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  the  celestial  bodies,  such  an  i<3ea 
■was  by  no  means  strange.     The  sun,  or  as  the  Egyptians  called  it,  Ra, 
passed  alternately  from  his  stay  in  darkness,  or  with  the  dead,  to  an 
existence  in  light,  or  with  the  living.      His  life-giving  warmth  pro- 
duced and  supported  all  existence.     The  sun,  then,  in  the  universe  was 
the  general  progenitor  and  fiither  ;  he  was  the  cause  of  life,  but  had  re- 
d   h     Lfe  from  no  one;    self-existent,  and  therefore  his   own 
Th  s  symbolism,  once  admitted,  became  by  degrees  more  and 
m        i      1  ped,  and  the  imagination  of  the  Egyptians  sought  in  the 
ijss   n     f  solar  phenomena,  an  indication  of  the  several  phases 
f  h  man       istence.     Each   change  in  the  course  of  the  planet   was 
g    ded  as   orrespondmg  with  a  different  stage  in  that  eniBtence.     Ra, 
m  as  not  considered  solely  as  the  celestial  type  of  man,  who 

was  bom,  lived,  and  died  to  be  born  and  live  again  ;  lilte  other  pagan 
nations  the  Egyptians  considered  him  a  deity,  the  supreme  deity, 
because  he  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  source 
of  all  light  and  life.  The  theological  ideas  of  the  Egyptians  did  not 
stop  at  this ;  they  subdivided  him,  so  to  speak,  into  several  deities. 
Considered  in  Ms  different  portions,  and  under  his  different  aspects,  he 
became  in  each  a  different  god  with  distinct  name,  attributes,  and 
worship ;  in  this  feature  the  Egyptian  agrees  with  almost  every  other 
mythology.  Thus  the  sun  during  the  night  is  Atum  ;  when  shining  at 
midday,  he  Is  Ra ;  in  his  character  of  the  producer  and  sust^dner  of 
life,  he  is  Kheper.  These  were  the  three  principal  forms  of  the  solar 
divinity,  but  they  also  imagined  many  others.  As  the  night  precedes 
the  day,  Atum  was  considered  as  bom  before  Ra,  and  as  having  at 
first  alone  proceeded  from  the  abyss,  or  chaos.  These  three  manifes- 
tations of  solar  power  were  united  into  a  divine  triad,  the  prototype  of 
a  host  of  other  triads  composed  of  deities  who  personified  the  various 
relations  of  the  sun  with  nature,  and  his  different  influences  on  cosmic 

4.  Anthropomorphism,  that  is,  the  conception  of  gods  under  a 
human  shape,  obtained  a  place  among  these  early  Sabeau  ideas,  and  the 
Egyptians  supposed  that  the  generation  of  gods  was  produced  in  the 
same  way  as  the  generation  of  men.  This  is  why  they  introduced  into 
their  theogony  ideas  on  the  respective  parts  of  the  sexes  in  this 
mysterious  act  of  nature,  Diodorus  Sicolus  says  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Egyptians,  the  fether  is  the  sole  parent  of  the  child,  the  mother 
merely  supplies  nourishment.  This  is  the  part  assigned  by  their  theogony 
to  the  female  principle,  personified  at  Thebes  by  the  goddess  Maut ;  at 
Sais  by  the  goddess  Neith,  mother  of  the  sun.  This  principle 
represented  only  purely  inert  matter— the  lifeless  mass  in  wfiich  genera- 
tion took  place. 

Thus,  to  borrow  the  mystical  language  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  the 
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mother  of  the  gods  was  a  creation  of  the  god  Num,  or  Chnuphis, 
a  personification  of  the  divine  breath-animating  mitter,  symbolised  by 
the  raim  for  what  happened  to  the  sun  was  considered,  in  a  more 
general  and  abstract  sense,  to  have  happened  to  the  deity.  Each  of  his 
acts  was  personified  by  a  separate  god,  a  new  divine  personage. 
Chnuphis  is  divinity,  ajiimating  matter  and  giving  it  life ;  he  is  the  first 
of  the  demiurgi,  or  secondary  creators.  We  may  see  by  this,  that,  in 
Egyptian  doctrine,  inert  matter,  the  receptacle  of  life,  identified  with 
the  female  principle,  was  not  co-etemal  with  the  god,  but  created  by 
his  breath,  as  was  Chaos  in  the  narrative  of  Genesis,  and  the  patriarchaJ 
tradition,  of  which  we  find  here  a  distorted  remembrance.  The  assimi- 
lation of  the  couiBe  of  the  snn  with  generation  was  thus  complicated  by 
a  new  symbolism.  The  lower  hemisphere,  where  he  descends  on 
setting,  was  personified  by  the  goddess  Hathor.  She  was  consequently 
considered  as  the  mother  of  Ra,  as  having  borne  in  her  bosom  the 
father  of  all  beings,  and  her  symbol  was  the  cow.  In  later  times  the 
Greeks  imagined  that  they  had  discovered  in  her  their  own  Aphrodite. 
Worshipped  as  issuing  from  the  divine  cow,  the  sun  took  the  name  of 
Horus,  and  was  represented  as  a  child  lifted  above  the  waters  on  a 
lotus  flower.  At  his  entry  into  the  world,  he  was  received  by  the  same 
cow,  then  deified  under  the  name  of  Nub. 

5.  As  in  Egypt,  navigation  was  the  ordinary  mode  of  locomotion — 
the  Nile,  as  we  have  said,  being  the  great  artery  of  communication — 
it  was  in  a  boat  that  the  sun  was  represented  in  his  course,  whether  as 
the  solar  triad,  or  in  the  lower  hemisphere,  as  the  emblem  of  another 
life.  This  subterranean  sun  specially  took  the  name  of  Osiris.  There 
were  given  him  as  companions,  and  assessors,  the  twelve  hoitrs  of  the 
night,  personified  by  so  many  gods,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  placed 
Horus,  that  is,  the  rising  sun  himself ,  and  the  story  went  that  this 
god  had  pierced  with  his  dart  the  serpent  Apophis,  or  Apap,  the 
personification  of  the  momii^  mists  pierced  and  dispersed  by  the  firnt 
raysof  the  aim.  This  contest  of  Osins,  or  of  Horua  his  son,  with 
darkness,  was  very  naturally  connected  with  that  of  good  with  evil,  a 
symbol  found  in  all  mythologies. 

Thence  arose  a  fable,  very  popular  in  Egypt,  and  alluded  to  by  a 
great  number  of  monuments ;  evil  was  pereonihed  by  one  particular 
god.  Set,  or  Sutekh,  called  al^o  sometimes  SatI,  uho  was  the 
supreme  god  of  neighbouring  Asiatic  nations,  and  in  later  times,  that 
of  the  Shepherds.  The  Greek  confounded  hun  with  their  Typhon,  ind 
it  was  said  that  Osiris  had  &llen  beneath  his  blows.  Resuscitated  by 
the  prayers  and  invocations  of  Isis,  his  wife,  who  reunites  the  features 
of  Maut,  of  Neith,  and  Hathor,  this  good  god  found  an  avenger  in  his 
son  Horus.  The  death  of  Osiris,  the  grief  of  Isis,  and  the  final  defeat 
of  Set,  ftimish  aji  inexhaustible  theme    for  legendary  creations,  re- 
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sembliiig  those  of  various  Eastern  religions,  and  specially  the  stories  of 
Cybele  and  Atys,  and  Venus  and  Adonis. 

6  When  oni-e  the  course  of  the  sun  was  regarded  as  the  type  of 
existence  in  the  lower  world,  the  doctnne  of  another  life  needed  only 
a  reproduction  of  the  same  symbolism  m  order  to  establish  it  among 
the  Egyptians  Man  descends  to  the  tomb  only  to  rise  again.  After 
hit.  resurrection  he  enters  on  a  new  hfe,  in  company  with,  or  in  the 
sun  rhe  soul  is  immortal,  like  Ra,  and  accomplishes  the  same 
pilgrimages  Thus  we  see  tometimes  on  a  sarcophagus  the  soul  figured 
by  a  humin  headed  hawk,  holding  m  its  claws  the  two  ring  symbols  of 
eternity,  and  beneath,  as  an  embl  m    f  th        wit  rved  f     th 

deceased    the  namg  sun,  assisted         h  irse  by  tl      g  dd    se    I 

and  Nephthys 

This  explains  why  the  solar  p       d     y   bol     d  by  th    b   d  f^ 
(the  lapwing),  called  by  the  Gre  ks  ph  r    x,      p  t    1  th       y  1       f 

human  life,  the  mysterious  bird  pp      d  t  mp     y   1      so  1 

during  Its  course  m  the  lower  wo  Id  Thd  asd  astbees 
tated  after  this  subterranean  pilgrimage  ;  the  soul  was  to  re-enter  the 
body  again,  to  give  it  movement  and  life,  or,  to  use  the  language  of 
the  Egyptian  mythology,  the  deceased  was  to  arrive  finally  at  the  boat 
of  the  sun,  to  be  received  there  by  Ra— -the  Scarabseus  god — and  to 
shine  with  a  brightness  borrowed  from  him.  The  tombs  and  mummy 
cases  abound  with  pictures  showing  the  various  scenes  of  this  invisible 
life.  One  of  the  vignettes  of  the  Funereal  Ritual  represents  the 
mummy  on  its  bier,  the  soul  or  human-headed  hawk  flying  towards  it, 
bearing  the  Crux  Ansata,  the  emblem  of  life  (Ch.  Ixxxix, ) . 

This  doctrine  was  perhaps  imported  from  Asia  into  Egypt,  and  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  most  remote  antiquity.  It  necessarily  conduced  to 
inspire  great  respect  for  the  remains  of  the  dead,  as  they  were  one  day 
to  be  recalled  to  life,  and  was  the  origin  of  the  custom  of  embalming. 
The  Egyptians  desired  to  preserve  entire,  and  to  protect  from  destruc- 
tion, the  body,  since  it  was  destined  to  enjoy  a  new  and  more  perfect 
existence.     They  also  imagined  that  the  mummies,  ev        h  1    ed 

in  wrappers,  were  not  entirely  deprived  of  life  ;  d  tl  R  tu  1 
(Ch.  dxiii.)  shows  us  that  the  deceased  was  supp      d      11  t  il 

himself  of  his  organs  and  members  ;   but  to  ensure  th   p  eser  f 

vital  heat,  they  had  recourse  to  mystical  formula;  p  1     t  th 

time  of  the  funeral,  and  to  certain  amulets  which  w  pi  1  th 
mummy  (Ch.  clvi.— clxi. ).  In  general,  the  greater  p  rt  [  th  fii  al 
ceremonies,  the  various  wrappers  of  the  mummies,  the  subjects  painted 
on  the  interior  or  exterior  of  the  coffins,  have  reference  to  the  different 
phases  of  the  resurrection,  such  as  the  cessation  of  the  corpse-like 
rigidity,  the  revivii^  of  the  oi^ans,  the  return  of  the  soul, 

7.  Belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  never  separated  from  the 
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idea  of  a  future  recompense  for  deeds  done  in  the  body,  and  lliis  is 
particularly  to  be  observed  in  andent  Egypt.  Although  all  bodies 
were  to  descend  into  the  lower  world,  Kar-Neter,  as  it  was  called,  they 
were  rot,  however,  all  assured  of  resurrection.  To  obtain  this  it  was 
necessary  never  to  have  coramitted  any  great  sin,  either  in  act  or  in 
thought,  as  is  proved  by  the  scene  of  the  Psychostasy,  or  weighing  of 
the  soul,  figured  in  the  Funereal  Ritual,  and  on  many  mummy  coihns. 
The  deceased  was,  as  we  have  seen,  lo  be  judged  by  Osiris  and  his 
forty-two  assessors  ;  his  heart  was  put  into  one  of  the  scales  of  the 
balance  held  by  Horus  and  Anubis,  and  weighed  against  the  image  of 
Justice  ;  lie  god  Thoth  registered  the  result.  On  this  judgment, 
delivered  in  the  "  Hall  of  Double  Justice,"  depended  the  irrevocable  lot 
of  the  soul.  If  the  deceased  was  convicted  of  inexcusable  faults,  he 
became  the  prey  of  a  terrible  monster  with  a  hippopotamus's  head  ;  he 
was  decapitated  by  Horus,  or  by  Smu,  one  of  the  forms  of  Set,  on  the 
nemma,  or  block,  of  Hades. 

AnniHlation  was  believed  by  the  Eg)T>tiaiis  to  be  the  punishment 
reserved  for  the  wicked.  As  for  the  righteous,  purified  from  venial 
faults  by  means  of  a.  fire  guarded  by  four  genii  with  apes'  faces,  he 
entered  "Pleroma,"  or  perfect  happiness,  and  as  the  companion  of 
Osiris,  the  good  being  par  excellence  (Oannofre),  was  fed  by  him  with 
delicious  food.  In  all  eases  the  justified,  because  in  his  human  nature 
he  must  necessarQy  have  been  a  sinner,  could  not  arrive  at  final  beati- 
tude without  passing  through  many  trials.  The  deceased,  in  descending 
into  Kar-Neter,  found  himself  compelled  to  pass  fifteen  gateways  or 
porticos,  guarded  by  genii,  armeS  with  swords  (Ch.  cxlvii.),  whom  he 
could  pass  only  by  proving  his  good  deeds  and  his  knowledge  of  divine 
things,  that  is  his  initiation.  He  was  subjected  to  the  severe  trials  we 
have  recounted  in  our  analysis  of  the  Ritual ;  he  had  to  sustain  terrible 
combats  with  monsters  and  fantastic  animals,  and  only  triumphed  by 
bang  famished  with  sacramental  formula  and  exordsms,  filling  twelve 
chapters  of  the  Ritual  (Ch.  xxjri.— slii.).  One  of  these  creatures  de- 
feated by  the  soul  at  the  gate  was  a  real  demon,  the  great  serpent 
Refrof,  or  Apap,  the  enemy  of  the  sun. 

Amongst  other  singular  mea.ns  resorted  to  by  the  deceased  to  conjure 
these  diabolical  phantoms,  was  that  of  likening  every  one  of  his  members 
to  those  of  various  gods,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  to  invest  his  person  with 
a  sort  of  divinity  (Ch.  xlii.).  The  wicked,  in  his  turn,  before  being 
annihilated,  was  compelled  to  undei^o  every  sort  of  torture,  and  under 
the  form  of  an  evil  spirit  he  returned  to  the  world,  to  mislead  men  and 
lure  them  to  niin ;  he  inhabited  the  bodies  of  unclean  animals. 

The  sun,  personified  by  Osiris,  was,  as  we  see,  the  foundation  of  the 
Egyptian  Metempsychosis.  From  a  god  who  gave  and  preserved  life, 
he  had  become  a  retributive  and  saving  god.    They  even  came  to  con- 
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sider  Osiris  as  accompanying  the  deceased  in  liis  pilgrimage  in  Hades, 
as  receiving  the  soul  on  its  entrance  into  Kar-Neter,  and  guiding  it  to 
the  eternal  liglit.  Himself  tlie  lirst  raised  from  Clie  dead,  he  assisted 
to  raise  tliose  wlio  were  justiiied,  after  liaving  aided  them  to  overcome 
all  their  trials.  The  deceased,  in  the  end,  was  even  completely  identified 
with  Osiris,  and  so  absorbed  into  his  substance  as  to  lose  all  indi- 
viduality ;  his  trials  became  those  of  the  god  himself,  and  thus  from  the 
moment  of  his  death  the  deceased  was  called  "The  Osiris." 

8.  In  this  hasty  sketch  of  the  essential  and  fimdamental  doctrines  of 
ancient  Egypt  we  have  noticed  only  the  most  prominent  features  only 
the  pnnc  pal  pe  sonages  of  the  pantheon  formed  by  the  sub  d  vis  on  of 
the  u  ity  of  the  fifst  principle— an  idea  alwaj  preserved  n  the  sane 
tuanes  where  comb  nat  ons  more  or  less  11  ycm  us  ere  mven  ed  to 
reconcile  this  feet  >  th  polythe  m  \\  e  cannot  here  enun  crate  the 
secondary  personages  of  the  Ph  raonic  pantheon  as  from  their  nun  ber 
the  list  would  be  00  lonj.  In  fact  the  e  gods  ho  we  e  otigi  allv 
only  attributes  and  quaht  es  of  one  sole  absol  te  and  eternal  being 
and  vho  by  degiees  were  nvested  wi  h  an  nd  idual  and  personal 
existence  m  ght  be  ind  h  1  teiy  ult  pi  ed,  ad  undoubtedly  popular 
sipers  tion  dd  its  best  to  do  so  Often  many  of  hese  personages 
proceeded  from  o  le  s  t  gle  onception  and  n  ay  be  traced  back  to  he 
same  original  Prequently  vhen  they  are  stud  ed  closely  the  r  ap 
parent  d  fferences  d  sappeir  and  they  may  be  dent  fied  one  v  th 
another  and  we  may  soon  amve  at  the  condus  on  that  Egyptiai 
mytholi^y  and  all  the  tribe  of  its  gods  may  be  reduced  to  a  very  small 
number  of  elements,  infinitely  diversified  in  outward  expression. 

But  in  the  popular  and  visible  religion — in  that  presented  by  the  out- 
ward ceremonies  in  the  temples  to  the  eyes  of  the  people— -all  these 
divine  beings  were  considered  as  absolutely  distinct,  and  the  people 
believed  them  to  be  so;  the  priests  only  and  those  whom  they  had 
instructed  in  the  secrets  of  religion  knew  the  true  foundation  of  reli- 
gious feilh.  Thus  the  Egyptian  religion,  although  originally  based  on 
a  distinct  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  unity,  a  last  relic  of  the 
primitive  revelation,  assumed  the  form  of  an  unlimited  polytheism,  with 
strange,  often  monstrous,  deities ;  and  to  the  people,  to  the  iminitiated, 
it  was  nothing  else. 

9.  In  the  external  and  public  worship  the  indefinitely  multipiied 
deities  were  grouped  into  triads,  or  series  of  three,  who  represented  to 
the  people  an  image  of  the  mystery  of  divine  generation,  a  femily 
comprising,  hke  a  human  family,  a  father,  mother,  and  son.  These 
groups,  these  divine  families,  reproduced  in  a  material  and  tangible 
form  a  mysterious  and  primitive  doctrine,  and  were  supposed  to  have 
given  birth  successively  ^e  one  to  the  other,  thus  forming  a  continuous 
chain  of  emanations  from  the  supreme  deity,  each  link  approaching 
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nearer  the  earth,   and  descending   at   last   almost   to   the   level  of 
humanity. 

Here  policy  had  intervened,  and  very  cleverly  too,  in  the  oi^anisa- 
tion  of  public  worship.  Each  triad  mas  worshipped  in  the  sanctuary  of 
one  of  the  capital  cities  of  the  nomes,  and  no  two  cities  worshipped  the 
same  triad.  Now  the  rank  held  by  the  triad  enshrined  in  the  sanctuary 
in  the  scale  of  the  divine  emanations,  was  in  direct  relation  with  the 
political  and  administrative  importance  of  the  city.  We  can  scarcely 
find  even  two  or  three  exceptions  to  the  rule,  that  when  cities  of  great 
importance  in  very  ancient  times,  and  where  a  worship  had  been 
officially  constituted,  lost  their  old  importance,  the  gods  who  were  there 
worshipped  lost  also  their  rank  in  the  divine  hierarchy. 

The  supreme  triad  was  that  of  Thebes,  composed  of  Amen-Ra  (Amen 
the  Sun),  who  became  officially  the  greatest  god  of  Egypt,  from  the 
time  that  the  twelfth  dynasty  established  its  native  city  as  the  capital  of 
the  country;  Maut,  the  divine  mother  par  aallence;  and  Chons,  son 
of  Amen,  who  was  also  a  form  of  Amen  himself,  for  in  these  groups  of 
divinities  the  son  is  always  identified  with  his  father.  Amen  is,  how- 
ever, the  most  elevated,  the  most  spiritual  form  of  the  deity  presented 
by  the  Egyptian  priests  for  the  adoration  of  the  crowds  in  the  temples. 
He  is  the  invisible  and  incomprehensible  god,  hia  name  means  ' '  the 
hidden";  he  is,  in  fact,  the  mysterious  power  who  created,  preserved, 
and  governed  the  world.  An  invaluable  passage  in  the  Ritual  dis- 
tinctly represents  him  as  the  original  and  only  first  principle,  the  other 
divine  person^es  being  merely  his  attributes  or  emanations.  "Amen- 
Ra,"  it  is  there  said  (Ch.  xvii.),  "  is  the  creator  of  his  members;  they 
become  the  other  gods  who  are  assodated  with  him. " 

The  parent  god  in  the  triad  of  Memphis  was  Phtah,  ihe  second 
demiuigus,  the  personification  of  creative  enci^  (but  inferior  in  the 
scale  of  emanations  to  Chnuphis),  lord  of  justice,  and  regulator  bf  the 
worlds,  believed  in  as  the  author  of  the  visible  universe;  his  attributes, 
however,  show  entire  confusion  between  the  creator  and  the  created, 
between  the  author  of  order  in  the  world  and  chaos.  His  wife  was 
Pasht,  the  great  goddess  of  Bubastis,  sometimes  with  a  lion's  and 
sometimes  a  cat's  head,  considered  to  be  the  avenger  of  crimes,  and 
also  one  of  the  forms  of  Maut.  The  sun  was  considered  her  son  in 
the  sanctuary  of  the  old  capital  of  the  primitive  dynasties. 

Month,  with  the  hawk's  head,  was  the  terrible  and  hostile  form  of 
the  stm,  when  his  rays  strike  like  arrows  and  are  sometimes  liital.  He 
was  specially  worshipped  at  Hermonthis,  with  the  goddess  Ritho  his 
wife,  and  their  son  Harphre  (Horus,  the  sun),  another  example  of  the 
identity  of  the  divine  father  and  son. 

But  of  all  these  triads,  the  one  most  closely  related  to  humanity  in 
external  form  and  worship,  although  the  conception,  as  we  have  seen, 
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was  one  of  the  most  eialted,  was  that  of  Osiris,  Isi?,  and  Honis,  who 
were  the  object  of  universal  worship  in  all  parts  of  Egypt.  They  were 
said  to  be  the  issue  of  the  god  Set,  the  personification  of  the  eartb,  and 
of  the  goddess  Nut,  the  vault  of  heaven,  Osiris,  s^d  the  tradition, 
had  manifested  himself  to  men  and  had  reigned  in  Egypt.  The  whole 
of  the  legend  of  his  death  from  the  violence  of  Set,  of  his  resurrection, 
and  of  the  vengeance  taken  by  his  son  Horus  on  his  enemies,  was  said 
to  have  talien  place  on  earth ;  and  every  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
professed  to  have  been  the  scene  of  one  of  the  episodes  of  this  great 

10.  Symbolism  was  the  very  essence  of  the  genius  of  the  E^ptiaii 
nation,  and  of  their  religion.  Tlie  abuse  of  that  tendency  produced 
the  grossest  and  most  monstrous  perversion  of  the  external  and  popular 
worship  in  the  land  of  Mi2raim.  To  symbolise  the  altribules,  the 
qualities,  and  natute  of  the  various  duties  of  their  Pantheon,  the 
Egyptian  priests  had  recourse  to  animals.  The  bull,  the  cow,  the  ram, 
the  cat,  the  ape,  crocodile,  hippopotamus,  hawk,  ibis,  scarabieus,  and 
others,  were  each  emblems  of  a  divine  personage.  The  god  was  repre- 
sented under  the  figure  of  that  animal,  or  more  often  by  the  strange 
conjunction  pecuhar  to  Egypt,  of  the  head  of  the  animal  with  a  human 
body.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  instinctively  averse 
to  the  idolatry  of  other  pagan  nations,  preferred  to  pay  their  worship 
to  living  representatives  of  their  gods  rather  than  to  lifeless  images  of 
stone  or  metal,  and  they  found  these  representatives  in  the  animals 
chosen  as  emblems  of  the  idea  expressed  by  the  conception  of  each 

Hence  arose  that  worship  of  sacred  animals,  which  appeared  so 
strange  and  ridiculous  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Each  of  these 
animals  was  carefully  tended  during  its  life  in  the  temple  of  the  god  to 
whom  it  was  sacred,  and  after  death  its  body  was  embalmed.  Certain 
cities  were  peculiarly  set  apart  for  each  species,  for  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  every  animal  of  each  sacred  species  was  considered  sacred, 
A  few  oiJy  were  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  stale,  and  under  the 
care  of  the  greatest  personages.  Thus  the  sacred  cats,  after  having 
been  embalmed,  were  carried  to  Bubastis,  the  hawks  to  Buto,  the  ibis 
to  Hermopolis,  The  same  animals,  moreover,  were  not  held  sacred  in 
all  provinces.  The  hippopotamus  was  only  worshipped  in  the  Papremis 
nome.  The  inhabitants  of  Thebes  held  crocodiles  in  great  veneration ; 
in  other  places  they  were  hunted. 

We  repeat  that  in  the  original  conception,  and  for  those  who  under- 
stood the  basis  of  their  religion,  these  sacred  animals  were  only  the 
living  representatives  of  the  deities,  but  popular  superstition  made  them 
into  real  gods ;  and  the  worship  of  these  animals  was,  perhaps,  that 
part  of  their  religion  to  which  the  people  were  most  invincibly  attached. 
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"When,"  aays  Herodotus,*  "a  man  has  killed  one  of  the  sacred 
mimals,  if  he  did  it  with  malice  prepense,  he  is  punished  with  death; 
if  unwittingly,  he  has  to  pay  such  a  fine  as  the  priests  choose  lo  impose. 
When,  however,  an  ibis  or  a  hawk  is  killed,  whether  it  was  done  by 
accident  or  on  purpose,  the  man  must  needs  die."  A  Roman  soldier 
under  the  Ptolemies,  who  had  accidentally  killed  a  sacred  cat,  was  put 
to  death  by  the  enraged  mob,  in  spite  of  the  king's  interference  and  the 
terror  of  the  name  of  Rome.  It  is  said  that  Cambyses,  when  he  invaded 
E^pt,  caused  a  nomber  of  sacred  animals  to  he  ranged  before  his 
army,  and  that  the  Egyptians  allowed  themselves  to  be  put  lo  flight 
without  resistance,  for  fear  of  injuring  them. 

II.  There  were,  however,  three  of  these  sacred  animals  more  vene- 
rated and  more  celebrated  than  any  others,  which,  irom  the  very  com- 
mencement of  their  worship,  were  considered,  by  a  most  degrading  con- 
ception,not  merelyas  representatives  but  asincamationsof  the  daly.  The 
worship  of  these  had  been  established,  it  was  said,  by  the  King  Kekeu, 
of  the  second  dynasty— the  bull  Mnevis,  worshipped  at  Heliopolis;  the 
goat  of  Mendes,  the  incarnation  of  the  god  Khem,  or  Min,  in  whom 
was  personified  ip  the  most  bratish  manner  the  reproductive  power,  and 
who  then  received  the  special  name  of  Ba-n-ded,  "  the  spuit  of  the 
r^on  of  stabihty,"  of  which  the  Greeks  have  made  Mendes;  and 
lastly,  the  bull  Apis,  the  incarnation  of  Phtah,  whose  worship  held  the 
first  rank  in  the  religion  of  Memphis.  Apis  was  bom  of  a  cow,  mys- 
teriously impregnated  by  lightning  descending  from  heaven.  He  was 
to  be  hlack,  with  a  white  triangle  on  his  forehead,  a  mark  like  a  half 
moon  on  the  back,  and  a  sort  of  lump  or  thickening  of  the  skin,  in  the 
form  of  a  scarabzeus,  under  the  tongue.  When  this  god  died,  all  Egypt 
was  in  mourning,  and  solemn  lamentations  were  everywhere  made.  As 
soon  as  he  was  manifested  anew,  the  Egyptians  put  on  their  richest 
clothes,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  greatest  rejoicings.t  But  the 
divine  hull  was  not  allowed  lo  live  more  than  a  determined  number  of 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  he  did  not  die  a  natural  death,  he 
was  killed ;  still,  however,  they  mourned  for  him. 

The  dead  Apis  was  embalmed  and  deposited  in  the  magnificent  caves 
of  the  temple,  called  by  the  Greeks  "  the  Serapeum,"  discovered  by 
M.  Mariette.  He  then  became  the  object  of  a  new  worship.  By  the 
very  fact  of  his  death,  he  had  become  assimilated  with  Osiris,  the  god 
of  the  lower  world,  and  received  the  name  of  Osir  Hapi,  converted  by 
the  Greeks  into  Serapis.  Of  only  secondary  importance  under  the 
Pharaohs,  the  worship  of  Apis,  or  Serapis,  took  a  sadden  development, 
and  became  of  primary  importance  under  the  Ptolemies.  Changing 
completely  its  nature  and  features,  it  became  a  mixed  worship,  made  by 

•  Her.  iL  65.  t  Ibid.  iii.  Z7,  28,  29, 
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the  policy  of  the  Lagides,  the  point  of  contact  between  the  two  nations, 
Greek  and  Egyptian. 

12.  Such,  then,  was  in  reality  the  religion  of  the  Egyptian  people,  a 
strange  and  almost  inextricably  confused  mixture  of  sublime  truths 
(vestiges  more  or  less  obliterated  of  a  primitive  revelation)  with  meta- 
physical or  cosmological  ideas,  often  confused,  always  grandiose  ;  a 
refined  morality,  an  abject  form  of  worship,  and  popular  superstitions, 
coarse  to  the  last  degree.  "  If  you  enter  a  temple,"  says  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  "  a  priest  advances  with  a  solemn  air,  singing  a  hymn  in 
the  E^ptian  language;  he  raises  the  yeil  a  little  to  let  you  see. the 
god  ;  and  what  then  do  you  see  ?  A  cat,  a  crocodile,  a  snake,  or 
some  other  noxious  animaL  The  god  of  the  Egyptians  appears  !  .  .  . 
It  is  but  a  wild  beast,  wallowing  on  a  purple  carpet." 


Section  VIII. — Arts. 

1.  The  Egyptians  were,  even  before  the  time  of  the  Greeks,  that 
nation  of  antiquity  who  had  carried  the  plastic  arts  to  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection  and  grandeur.  The  Greeks  alone  have  been  able 
to  surpass  them.  The  genius  of  the  Egyptian  people  is  completely 
depicted  in  the  general  character  of  their  architecture.  The  sons  of 
Mlzraim,  as  we  have  just  seen,  firmly  beHeved  in  the  immortality  ot 
the  soul,  and  attempted  to  ensure  the  immortality  of  matter,  with  the 
idea  that  the  soul  would  one  day  re-enter  the  body.  They  regarded 
life  in  this  world  as  only  a  prelude  to  a  better  life.  Thus,  while  they 
took  little  pains  with  the  houses  of  the  living,  they  displayed  extreme 
magnificence  in  the  resting-places  of  the  dead.  A  people  thus  con- 
vinced of  a  future  life,  a  people  who  preserved  corpses  for  4,000  years, 
had  therefore  adopted  in  their  architecture  such  dimensions  as  would 
ensure  solidity,  and  almost  endless  duration.  The  immense  size  of  the 
base  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  their  moniunents.  Walls,  pillars, 
columns,  everything,  in  fact,  is  short  and  thick  in  Egyptian  buildings. 
And  to  add  to  the  appearance  of  this  indestructible  solidity,  the  size  of 
the  base  is  augmented  still  more  by  a  sloping  method  of  construction, 
giving  to  all  buildings  a  pyramidal  tendency.  The  Pyramids  them- 
selves, those  of  Memphis,  the  largest  of  which  ia  the  loftiest  buildmg 
in  the  world,  stand  on  an  enormously  large  base;  their  height  is  much 
less  striking  than  their  breadth.  Thus  making  their  height,  as  well 
as  that  of  all  the  Egyptian  structures,  even  the  most  elevated,  less 
striking  in  this  respect  than  for  the  greatness  of  thdr  breadth. 

2.  In  relating  in  the  preceding  chapters  the  annals  of  Egypt,  we  have 
mentioned  the  chief  epochs  of  its  sculpture,  and  its  essentially  character- 
istic features  ;  the  first  phase  of  development  under  the  primitive  dynas- 
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ties,  entirely  free,  atid  attempting  always  an  exact  imitation  of  nature, 
the  introduction  of  the  hieratic  and  invariable  canon  of  proportion 
about  the  time  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  ;  the  cnlminaling  point  of  the 
grand  religious  style,  under  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  ;  the  absolute  decadence  commencing  with  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Ramses  II. ;    and  finally  the  last  "renaissance"  under  the 

Considered  as  a  whole,  and  without  reference  to  the  differences 
between  vatious  epochs,  Egyptian  sculpture  exhibits  a  peculiarly 
symbolical  charax^er,  always  recalling  its  ordinal  intention — to  embody 
religious  ideas  and  to  be  their  visible  representative.  Its  birth-place 
was  the  Temple.  There  it  is  at  first  found  in  the  condition  ot  merely 
outline  drawing.  Next,  the  drawing  is  cut  into  the  wall,  or  stands  out 
in  relief.  Afterwards  it  is  almost,  but  not  quite,  detached  from  the 
wall,  and  when  finally  the  statue  is  completely  isolated, — though  this 
is  very  seldom  the  case,  for  it  almost  always  has  a  pilaster  at  its  back, 
— it  beais  unmistakable  traces  of  its  original  architectural  origin,  and 
the  symbolical  purpose  for  which  it  was  made.  If  we  look  at  an 
Egyptian  statue  its  lines  arfe'  \  (nvariably  marked  by  conciseness  or 
brevity,  not  without  finish,  but  willioiit  detail.  The  linfs  are  straight 
and  broad;  the  attitude  is' still,  iriiposing,  and  fixed;  the  legs  are 
generally  parallel  and  joined ;  the  fpet  touch,  or  rather  stand  one 
before  the  other  in  the  same  direction,  and  are  also  exactly  parallel ; 
the  arms  hang  down  by  the  sides,  or  are  crossed  over  the  breast, 
unless  they  are  detached  sufliciently  to  hold  some  attribute,  a  sceptre, 
crvix  ansata,  or  a  lotus  flower  :  but  in  this  solemn  and  cabalistic  panto- 
mime, the  figure  makes  signs  rather  than  gestures ;  it  is  in  position 
rather  than  in  action;  for  whatever  movement  the  statue  seems  about 
to  make  will  be  its  last,  and  followed  by  no  other. 

Egyptian  art  seems  in  some  respects  to  have  remained  in  perpetual 
infancy ;  it  is  an  art  essentially  grand,  majestic,  governed  by  the 
severest  rules.  It  is  majestic  and  grand  from  the  very  absence  of 
detail ;  an  absence  voluntary  and  predetermined.  Whether  in  bas-re- 
lief or  in  the  round,  the  Egyptian  statues  are  modelled,  not  rudely,  but 
concisely ;  they  are  not  cut  out  merely  as  a  rough  draught,  but,  on  tlie 
contrary,  admirably  designed  with  studied  simplicity  in  their  lines  and 
design,  an  elegant  deUcacy  in  their  form,  or  rather,  mathematical  formula. 
Two  things  are  evident  and  plainly  intentional,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
small  parts  to  the  large,  and  the  non-imitation  of  real  life.  The  nude 
figure  is  seen  as  through  a  veil ;  the  drapery  of  clothed  figures  sticks  to 
them  like  a  second  skin,  so  that  the  naked  figure  can  be  seen  when  the 
statne  is  clothed,  and  seems  clothed  even  when  nude.  The  muscles, 
veins,  folds  and  contractions  of  the  skin  are  not  rendered,  not  even  the 
bony  framework.     The  variety  that  distmguishes  living  bemgs,  the 
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essence  of  nature  is  replaced  by  a        gi  mm    ry 

replete  with  skill  and  majesty. 

All  groups  of  more  than  one     gu      ar  g  ra 

of  double  members,  and  seem  to   be  m  im 

gulated  by  the  sanctuary.      The  sures   m  p  es  Egy      an 

art  was,  in  fact,  repetition.     Ho  gr 

ment  may  be,  it  becomes  formal  w  ed  al         d 

identical  manner,  as  we  see  so  ofl  ur  E  ^jp 

This  persistent  repetition,  maki  g        ry  ry 

movement  a  religious  symbol,  every  gesture  a  sacred  cadence,  becomes 
sublime. 

sntal  in  conciseness  of  expres- 
semblance  to  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  lines  of  archilecture.  It  is  imposing,  because  it  is  a  pure 
creation  of  the  mind;  it  is  colossal  even  in  the  smallest  examples, 
because  it  is  supernatural  and  superhuman.  It  always  presents  the 
same  recognisable  character,  because  it  represents  an  invariable  faith. 
Lastly,  Egyptian  style  is  the  result  of  a  principle  quite  apart  from  imita- 
tion, it  has  vohmlarily  discarded  all  attempt  at  imitative  truth ;  for  the 
faculty  of  copying  nature  faithfully  was. as  strong  among  the  Egyptians 
m  g  the  Greeks,  as  is  proved  by  the  faithfulness  of  some  of  their 
p  f  nimals  compared  with  their  conventional  and  artificial  ex- 
p  n.  f  the  human  figure,  as  well  as  by  contrasting  the  works  of 
tl  p  ut  ve  schools  of  art,  with  productions  after  the  reign  of  the 
tw  Ifth  dynasty  and  the  establishment  of  the  piiestly  canon  of  the  pro- 
p  rt  f  the  human  body. 

I  mod  lling  the  human  head,  the  Egyptian  sculptor  was  more  faithful 
m  his  imitation  than  in  the  human  body,  and  shoHed  how  strong  would 
have  been  his  power  of  imitation,  if  art  had  remained  free.  With 
what  power  is  the  physiognomy  of  the  various  races  expressed  whom 
the  artists  wished  to  represent!  No  other  people  have  in  their  works  of 
art  so  closely  adhered  to  ethnographical  truth. 

th      any  further  need  to  insist  on  the  tendency  to  symbolism  pre- 

g        11  Egyptian  sculpture  to  such  an  extent  that  we  find  figures 

monstrous  combination  of  human  bodies  and  the  heads  of 

mal         "In  exhibiting  to  us,"  Raoul  Rochette  has  well  said,    "a 

m  with  a  lion's,  a  crocodile's  or  jackal's  head,  the  Egyptians 

ami      ever  intended  us  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  such  a  being; 

as   h     embodiment  of  an  idea  they  wished  to  exhibit  rather  than 

ation  of  any  real  thing.     The  mixture  of  the  two  natures 

rcip    yed  to  make  it  plain  that  this  human  body  supporting  an 

ajj  m        head  was  a  written  thought,  a  personified  idea,  but  never 

pass  for  any  real  being. " 

T  e  may  say,  that  Egyptian  sculpture  was  one  form  of  their 
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writing,  an  essentially  symbolical  art,  and  this  was  one  reason  why  it 
could  not  prioress.  Symbolism  was  for  this  great  school  of  art,  what 
the  aromatic  spices  were  to  the  embalmed  dead;  it  made  it  a  mummy, 
but  in  so  doing  rendered  it  everlasting. 

3.  Painting  was  hardly  ever  used  by  the  Egyptians  except  for  decora- 
tion, to  accompany  and  set  off  architecture  and  sculpture;  all  buildings 
and  statues  were  coloured.  Nevertheless  some  small  wooden  steles 
have  been  found  on  which  the  subjects  are  merely  painted,  often  with 
great  delicacy  and  in  admirable  style ;  and  even  some  tombs,  where  the 

t  f  th  rock  did  not  admit  of  the  execution  of  finished  sculpture, 
h  h  d  th  internal  walls  covered  with  plaster  and  painted.  This 
p  ting  h  wever,  is  entirely  sculptural  in  its  character,  and  executed 
q  t  m  tb  style  of  a  bas-relief.  The  papyrus  manuscripts  of  the 
F  1  Ritual  frequently  present  vignettes  designed  with  the  pen  with 

w     d  rfiil  fr  edom,  firmness  and  boldness,  and  si 
f       tl        recalling  the  decorations  of  Greek  Vi 


Section  IX.— Pkincii'Ai,  Monuments, 
I.  The  Pyramids.  The  most  imposing  monuments  of  Egypt,  from 
their  size,  and  the  most  curious  from  their  antiquity,  are  iindoubtedly  the 
pyramids  of  Gizeh.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  enormous  amount 
of  labour  requited  for  their  construction;  hut  we  may  be  able  perhaps 
to  form  a  more  precise  idea  when  we  know  that  the  largest — the  pyramid 
of  Khufii  (Cheops) — is  formed  of  more  than  zoo  steps  or  layers  of 
enormous  blocks.  When  entire  it  was  480  feet  high,  nearly  double  the 
elevation  of  the  towers  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris;  its 
base  measured  756  feet,  and  it  was  composed  of  the  truly  astonishing 
mass  of  more  than  ten  millions  of  cubic  yards  of  stone  materia!, 
sufficient  to  build  a  wall  six  feet  high,  a  foot  thick,  and  nearly  3,000 
miles  long.  To  relieve  the  enormous  weight  that  the  chamber  intended 
for  the  royal  sarcophagus  had  to  support,  open  spaces  have  been  left  in 
the  mass  of  the  monument  above  it,  forming  five  small  chamhers.  A 
second  sepulchral  chamber  is  situated  almost  exactly  below  the  first, 
and  a  third  at  a  great  depth  below,  excavated  in  the  rock  and  forming 
no  part  of  the  tiuilding.  The  orientation  of  this  gigantie  monument  is 
perfect,  its  four  sides  exactly  facing  the  four  cardinal  points. 

The  arrangement  of  the  other  two  pyramids  is  similar,  mth  the 
exception  that  their  masonry  is  solid,  and  the  chambers  they  cover  are 
cut  in  the  rock.  The  second  is  not  so  high  as  the  first,  and  the 
difference  is  rendered  more  apparent  from  the  height  of  the  rocity  plat- 
form on  which  the  first  stands;  its  construction  is  also  far  from  equalling 
in  beauty  that  of  the  first.     It  was  built  to  receive  the  1x>dy  of  Shafra 
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(Chefren),  and  is  the  only  one  still  retaining  a  part  of  its  ori^al  outer 
casing.  The  third  pyramid  is  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  height  of 
the  iirst,  but  was  more  highly  ornamented ;  in  it  was  found  the  wooden 
coffin  of  the  king  Menkera  (Mycerinus),  by  whom  it  was  built.  The 
chamber  where  it  was  found,  was  entirely  faced  with  granite.  Now,  to 
find  Chat  stone,  it  is  necessary  to  go  up  the  Nile  as  (ar  as  the  tirsi  cata- 
ract, and  thence  it  must  have  been  brought  in  boats.  This  pyramid 
had  also  an  exterior  casing  of  granite  from  Syene,  but  less  ancient,  it 
seems,  than  the  pyramid  itself,  and  added  by  the  queen  Net-aker 
(Nitocris)  of  the  sixth  dynasty. 

The  colossal  Sphink  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Pyramids,  to  which  it  is 
subsidiary,  is  a  monument  completed  if  not  commenced  under  the  reign 
of  Shafra.  It  is  nearly  ninety  feet  in  length  and  about  seventy-four  feet 
high.  The  face  measures  twenty-six  feet  from  the  chin  to  the  top.  It 
is  carved  out  of  the  rock  it  rests  on  ;  the  stratification  of  the  rock  has 
divided  the  face  into  horizontal  bands.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of 
one  of  these  divisions  to  form  the  mouth.  The  great  Sphinx  was  the 
image  of  the  god  Har-ma-chu,  the  setting  sun,  a  deity  of  an  essentially 
funereal  character ;  between  its  two  front  paws  was  placed  a  small 
sanctuary,  consecrated  to  that  deity,  reconstructed  by  Thothmes  III. 
"This  huge,  mutilated  figure,"  says  Ampere,  "has  an  astonishing 
effect ;  it  seems  like  an  eternal  spectre.  The  stone  phantom  seema 
attentive ;  one  would  say  that  it  hears  and  sees.  Its  great  ear  appears  to 
collect  the  sotmds  of  the  past;  its  eyes,  directed  to  theeast,  gaze  as  it 
were  into  the  future ;  its  aspect  has  ad  h  a  ru  h  -.pression, 
irresistibly  fascinating  to  the  spectator.  In  h  figu  e,  ha  f  atue,  half 
mountain,  we  see  a  wonderful  majesty,  a  gra  d  ser  m  y  and  even  a 
sort  of  sweetness  of  expression." 

Besides  Gizeh,  many  other  localities,  at  anou  d  an  fr^m  Mem- 
phis, possess  pyramids,  though  smaller.  A  ^  h  ntti  seven  have 
been  found,  and,  in  fact,  sepulchres  of  thi  k  nd  e  u  raitil  the 
time  of  the  twelfth  dynasty.  At  Gizeh  there  are  nme  m  all.  We  find 
important  groups  of  them  at  Zauiet-el-Arrian,  and  at  Abousir,  S.S.E.  of 
Gizeh ;  one  in  the  latter  place  bears  the  names  of  three  kings  of  the 
fifth  dynasty,  who  were  buried  there.  At  Sakkarah  there  are  also 
several  pyramids,  the  largest,  built  in  stages,  is,  as  we  have  already  said, 
the  oldest  monument  in  Egypt,  for  it  appears  to  have  been  the  tomb  ol 
king  Kekeu  of  the  second  dynasty;  another  had  apparently  a  very  lai^e 
platform  on  the  summit,  and  was  the  tomb  of  king  Unas,  of  the  fifth 
dynasty ;  its  ruins  are  now  called  by  the  Arabs,  Mastabat-el-Faraoun. 
Lastly,  the  village  of  Dashur  has  five  of  these  monuments,  the  laigest 
326  feet  high;  one  of  these  pyramids  is  of  sun-dried  brick,  and  was  the 
tomb  of  Osorlasen  III.  (thirteenth  dynasty);  it  has  in  front  of  it  a  small 
temple,  where  the  worship  of  the  deceased  king  was  conducted. 
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2.  The  Labyrinth.  The  Labyrinth,  founded,  ai  Manetho  tells  us, 
by  a  king  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  Amen-emhe  III.,  but  possibly  com- 
pleted or  repaired  after  the  departure  of  the  Ethiopians,  had,  if  we 
believe  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  attracted  the  attention  and  eidted 
the  surprise  of  Greelt  travellers  almost  as  much  as  the  Pyramids.  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  14S}  even  considers  it  superior,  and  describes  it  as  fonned 
of  ' '  twelve  courts,  all  of  them  roofed,  with  gates  exactly  opposite  one 
another,  six  looking  to  the  north,  end  six  to  the  south.  A  single  wall 
surrounded  the  entire  building.  There  are  two  different  sorts  of 
chambers  throughout,  half  under  ground,  half  above  ground,  the  latter 
built  up  on  the  former;  the  whole  number  of  these  chambers  is  3,000, 
1,500  of  each  kind.  He  adds  that  he  has  seen  only  the  first,  as  the 
priests  were  unwilhng  to  take  him  into  the  subterranean  chambers  con- 
tiuning,  as  they  sdd,  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  who  built  the  labyrinth, 
and  those  of  the  sacred  crocodiles,  '*the  passages  through  the  houses 
and  the  varied  windings  of  the  paths  across  the  courts,"  says  he  again, 
"elicited  in  me  infinite  admiration,  as  I  passed  from  the  courts  into 
chambers,  and  from  the  chambers  into  colonnades,  and  from  the  colon- 
nades into  fresh  houses,  and  again  from  these  into  courts  unseen  before. 
The  roof  was  throughout  of  stone,  like  the  walls,  and  the  walls  were 
carved  all  over  with  figures  Fvery  court  was  surrounded  with 
colonnade,  which  was  h    1      f  whi  es 

At  the  comer  of  the  L  byn  th    tand        py 
with  large  hieroglyphi  t, 

passive." 

Twenty-three  centur  es     ft       H    od  t 
M.  Lepsius  wrote  fron    tl  f  th 

lines  are  written  from  th  i  1  tly 
of  the  Dode        h  t  f    m  th     d 

contested,  of  nh  h  I  y  df  wa 
rum  the  hith  rl  m  th  d  fia 
have  removed  th    1  fy      th  h  th 


t  ly  fit  ed  together. 

m  d  f  rt    f  th    IS  hiyh, 

d  by  hi  rranean 

th       sth  J       ,    1843, 


dL  b)      th    f  M-ei 


A      mm 


Still « 


nth 


h     Ih 


once  stood,  d       tl    th 
columns,  and     f    th  rs     f  h    d  ■ 
marble.   ...  At  the  first 
complicated  spaces,  of  tru     1  bj      th 
d  b  I  w  gr 


1 


1  f    hambers 

great    q      e,  wh       the  courts 
f   lai^     m       1  h      granite 
mest  h       g  almost  like 

)  f  th  gr  i  mber  of 
f  rms  mm  d  ly  p  esented 
d  W     1         lly  find  at 


.;  and  large  ones,  supported 


themselves,  both  aboi 

once  hundreds  of  ^em  1 

often  diminutive  ones,  besides 

by  small  columns,  with  thresholds  and  niches  in  the  wall; 

of  columns  and  single  casing  stones,  connected  by  corridors,  without 

*  Litlcrsfrom  E^yft  (Eng.  Trans.,  Bohn),  pp.  89,  90. 
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any  legukrity  in  the  entrances  and  exits,  so  that  the  descriptions  of 
Herodotus  and  Strabo  in  this  respect  are  fully  justified.  .  .  ,  The  whole 
is  so  arranged  that  three  immense  masses  of  buildmgs,  300  feet  broad, 
enclose  a  rectangular  place,  which  is  600  feet  long  and  500  feet  wide.  The 
fourth  side,  one  of  the  narrow  ones,  is  bounded  by  the  pyramid,  which 
lies  behind  iti  it  is  300  feet  square.  .  .  .  But  the  chambers  lying  on 
the  farther  side,  especially  their  southern  point,  where  the  walls  rise 
nearly  ten  feet  above  the  rubbish,  and  about  twenty  feet  above  the  ba.se 
of  the  ruins,  are  to  be  seen  very  well,  even  from  this,  the  eastern  side  ; 
and  viewed  from  the  summit  of  the  pyramid,  the  regular  plan  of  the 
whole  deagn  lies  before  one  as  on  a  map."  The  learned  traveller  found 
the  name  of  the  builder,  Amen-emhe  III.,  inscribed  in  several  places 
on  the  monument, 

3.  FuNEREAX  Grottoes.— "The  Egyptians,"  says  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus,  ' '  called  the  dwellings  of  the  living,  lodgings,  because  they  were 
only  occupied  for  a  short  time;  the  tombs,  on  the  contrary,  they  called 
'eternal  houses,'  because  their  occupants  never  left  them.  This  is  why 
they  took  so  little  pains  to  decorate  their  houses,  whilst  they  neglected 
nothing  that  could  enhance  the  splendour  of  their  tombs."  We  cannot 
here  ennmerale  and  describe  the  innumerable  private  rock-tombs,  all 
decorated  with  sculpture,  to  be  met  with  throughout  the  entire  length 
of  the  Nile  valley.  The  most  remarkable  are  those  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Memphis  (Gizeh  and  Sakkarah),  those  of  Beiu  Hassan  in 
Central  Egypt,  and  those  of  Gurnah,  the  principal  necropolis  of 
Thebes.  But  we  must  at  least  give  a  short  account  of  the  celebrated 
royal  tombs  of  Thebes,  described  by  every  antiquarian  traveller  who 
has  visited  Egypt.  These  subterranean  constructions  are  almost  as 
astonishing  as  the  magnificent  edifices  near  them.  The  most  ancient  of 
the  Theban  tombs  belong  to  the  eleventh  dynasty ;  they  are  those  of 
the  Entefe,  discovered  near  the  village  of  Drah  abu'l  Ne)^ah. 

At  the  period  these  tombs  were  constructed,  the  sarcophagus  alone 
was  ornamented.  The  kii^s  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  although  Theban 
by  origin,  appear  to  have  been  buried  at  Fayum,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Memphis,  under  the  Pyramids,  The  period  of  decline, 
and  even  disaster,  following  this  has  left  no  great  monuments.  We 
know  no  sepulchres,  either  of  the  Sevek-hoteps  nor  yet  of  any  of  the 
Theban  princes,  who  contended  with  the  Shepherds.  At  Drah  abu'l 
Neygah  has  been  discovered  that  of  Queen  Aah-hotep,  mother  of 
Ahmes.  The  sepulchres  of  the  valley  of  Assassif  belong  to  the 
eighteenth  dynasty,  where  Amen-hotep  III,  and  Ai,  one  of  the 
usurpers  towards  the  close  of  this  period,  were  buried.  It  is  not,  however, 
to  the  time  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  but  to  the  age  of  the  Ramses  of 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth,  that  the  most  magnificent  of  the  royal 
sepulchres  of  Thebes  belong,  those  of  Biban-el-Moluk,  called  by  the 
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Greeks  the  Syringes,  and  reckoned  by  them  among  the  wonders  of 
Egypt. 

Th    t  mb  of  Ramses  V.  is  most  remarkable,  for  the  long  series  of 

ulptur        r  paintings  adorning  a  succession  of  halls  or  galleries,  ex- 

ca         I  m  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  forming  the  approach  to  the 

Sir    phagus  Hall.    They  are  mythological,  and  astronomical  scenes, 

p  e  ting  the  sun's  course,  and  the  rewards  or  punishments  to  be 
aw  d  d  the  soul  in  a  future  life.  The  Sarcophagus  Hall,  described 
n  gr  t  d  tail  in  the  letters  of  Champollion,  shows  us  the  course  of 
th  nd  the  walls  are  covered  with  thousands  of  hieroglyphics. 

An  g  th  sixteen  tombs  of  the  valley  of  Biban-el-MoluV,  a  part  only 
ha  th  u'  decorations  completed  throughout  their  whole  extent,  and 
th  b  1  ng  to  princes  who  had  a  long  reign,  for  the  construction  of 
the  royal  sepulchre  was  begun  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign,  and, 
more  or  less,  was  accomplished  according  to  the  length  of  time  that 
the  king  occupied  the  throne.  When  once  the  corpse  was  deposited  in 
the  sepulchre,  the  door  was  closed,  to  be  re-opened  no  more. 

Among  the  best  furnished  and  most  curious  sepulchres  we  may  reckon 
those  of  Seti  I.  and  Ramses  III.  In  the  first  are  represented  the 
various  human  races  according  to  Egyptian  ideas ;  the  sculptures  of  the 
second  represent  [as  do  those  of  the  primitive  ages)  incidents  in 
private  life;  but  there  is  also  a  symbolical  picture  of  the  Egyptian  year, 
represented  by  six  figures  of  the  Nile  and  six  of  Egypt  personified, 
each  bearing  productions  peeidiar  to  the  division  of  the  year  they  were 
intended  to  represent.  We  know  that  the  waters  of  the  Nile  deter- 
mined in  Egypt  the  succession  of  the  agricultural  seasons. 

4,  Temples  and  Palaces, — The  division  of  the  French  army  com- 
manded by  General  Desais,  hastening  into  Upper  Egypt  in  pursuit  of 
Mourad  Bey  and  his  Mamelukes — in  want  of  everything,  without  food, 
fainting  with  the  heat — no  sooner  got  the  first  sight  of  the  rains  of 
Thebes  than  they  fo^ot  at  once  their  fatigue,  their  sufferings,  and  the 
proximity  of  the  enemy,  and  srised  with  enthusiasm,  unanimously  began 
to  clap  their  hands,  Thebes,  in  spite  of  all  the  disasters  which  have 
Successively  for  so  many  ages  fallen  on  this  sacred  city  of  Amen — in 
spite  of  all  the  ravages  of  time  and  of  the  barbarians^still  presents  the 
grandest,  the  most  prodigious  assemblage  of  buildings  ever  erected  by 
the  hand  of  man. 

At  Kamak,  first,  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  ancient  city,  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  is  found  a  series  of  buildings  erected  by  the 
labours  of  nearly  all  the  dynasties  from  Osorlasen  I.  to  Ptolemy,  father 
of  the  famous  Cleopatra.  The  description  of  this  immense  assemblage 
of  buirdings  would  alone  require  an  entire  volume.  To  give  an  idea  of 
its  extent,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  sacred  enclosure  at  Kamak  is 
1,170  feet  long,  without  measuring  the  avenues  of  sphinxes,  extending 
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in  front  of  the  outer  portico,  or  the  second  temple,  built  in  the  same 
direction  by  Ramses  II.,  but  behind  the  back  wall  of  the  first,  so  that 
the  total  length  is  about  2000  feet.  There  is  found  that  Hall  of 
Columns  of  Seti  I.,  of  which  no  words  can  convey  a  just  concep- 

"  Imagination,"  says  Champollion,  "  that,  in  Europe,  may  weU  con- 
ceive something  superior  to  our  porticoes,  sinks  abashed  before  the  140 
columns  of  the  Hall  of  Kamak.  ...  1  shall  be  careful  to  de- 
scribe nothing,  for  my  expressions  cannot  convey  the  thousandth  part 
of  what  ought  to  be  said  in  speaking  of  such  objects,  or  rather,  were  I 
to  attempt  a  feeble  sketch,  far  from  highly  colored,  I  should  pass  for  an 
enthusiast,  and  perhaps  for  a  fool."  "  Iniagine,"  says  also  Ampere,  "a 
forest  of  towers;  represent  to  yourself  I40  columns  as  lai^e  as  that  of 
the  Place  Vendome,  the  highest  seventy  feet  high  (as  tall  as  the  obelislt 
of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde),  and  eleven  feet  in  diameter,  covered  with 
bas-relie&  ajid  hieroglyphics,  the  capitalssixty-five  feet  in  circumference  ; 
a  hall  3t9  feet  long  and  150  wide — this  hall  entirely  roofed  over,  Mid 
one  of  the  windows  it  was  lighted  by  still  to  be  seen."  "Itisim- 
possible,"  writes  also  M.  Lepsius,  "  to  describe  the  overwhelming 
impression  eitpeiienced  upon  entering  for  the  first  time  this  forest 
of  columns,  and  wandering  from  one  range  to  the  other,  between  the 
lofty  figures  of  gods  and  kings  on  every  side  represented  on  them,  pro- 
jecting sometimes  entirely,  sometimes  only,  in  part.  Every  surface  is 
covered  with  various  sculptures,  nowin  relief,  now  sunk,  which,  however, 
were  only  completed  by  the  successors  of  the  builder  (Setl),  most  of 
them,  indeed,  by  his  son,  Ramses  Miamun."  ' 

A  series  of  colonnades  of  colossal  rams  of  granite,  forming  avenues, 
and  of  paved  roads,  connect  the  buildings  of  Kamalt  with  those  of 
Luxor.  Here  again  we  meet  with  an  assemblage  of  monuments  of 
various  dates,  to  which  each  generation  has  contributed  a  stone.  The 
most  ancient  part,  tlie  principal  temple,  is  the  work  of  Amen-hotep  III. ; 
to  the  north  of  this  principal  temple  a  gallery  of  columns  leads  to 
anotlier  built  by  Ramses  II.,  and  still  covering  an  area  of  4,000  yards. 
It  is  in  front  of  the  court  before  this  temple  that  Ramses  set  up  two 
obelisks;  one  of  them  now  ornaments  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  at 
Paris. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  not  far  from  the  village  of  Gumah,  is 
found  a  building  every  part  of  which  recalls  Ramses  II.  and  his  family; 
and  therefore  called  by  Champollion  "the  Ramesseum,"  It  is  quite  clear 
that  it  was  the  palace  of  that  prince.  It  is  composed  of  a  suite  of 
courts  surrounded  by,  or  filled  with,  columns,  covered  with  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions,  recounting  the  exploits  of  the  king.     A  granite  colossus, 

*  Lettirs  from  Egypt  (English  translation,  Bohn],  p.  Z49. 
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fifty-five  feet  high,  repres 
lai^est  ruin  of  a  statue 
more  than  thirteen  feet  long. 

Of  the  Palace  of  Amenhofep  III.,  very  near  this,  nothing  remains 
but  shapeless  masses  of  niins,  and  the  famous  colossal  statues,  called  by 
the  Greeks  "  Memnon."  At  Gumah  itself  are  the  ruins  of  another 
important  edifice,  commenced  during  the  minority  of  Thothmes  III., 
and  continued  by  Seti  and  his  son.  Lastly,  a  Kttle  further  south  we 
meet  with  the  immense  and  magnificent  palace  of  Medinet  Abu.  We 
have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  this  building,  when  referring  to 
the  historical  tablets  found  there,  relating  the  chief  events  of  the  leign  of 
Ramses  III. 

The  ruins  of  Thebes  are  the  most  extensive  and  majestic  in  the  whole 
of  E^pt.  We  have  therefore  spoken  of  them  at  some  length.  But  we 
must  not  imagine  they  are  the  only  ones  existing  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile.  Numerous  other  localities — PhilEe,  Ombos,  Edfu,  Esneh,  Her- 
monthis,  Denderah— possess  splendid  temples;  some  remain  in  their 
original  cond  n  bu  h  <t  r  number  were  reconstructed  under  the 
Ptolemies  in      n   rm  h    he  traditions  of  the  Pharaonic  age.    At 

Abydos  the      ca  S     Mariette  have  brought  to  light  one  of 

the  largest  and  m       be  u  emples  of  the  best  period  of  Egyptian 

art,  a  temple  d  ng  m  Ih  dgn  of  Seti  I. ;  it  measures  486  feet  in 
length.      The  ru  h    san    uary  of  Sutekh,  at  Tanis,  the  work  of 

Kamses  II.,  M  npbtah  d  of  Seti  II.,  have  been  discovered  by 
the  same  learned  explorer;  and  eleven  obelisks,  numerous  monolithic 
granite  columns,  and  colossal  steles  taken  from  the  ruins,  prove  that  this 
building  may  be  ranked  almost  with  the  erections  of  the  same  epoch  at 
Thebes. 

No  monument  of  Memphis  still  eMSts  st-mdmg  any  remains  there 
may  be  are  hidden  under  i;round  One  only  of  the  temples  of 
this  great  city  has  been  disinterred — the  Serapeum  discovered  by 
M.  Mariette.  It  contams  m  its  endusure  the  sepulchres  of  the  Bulls 
Apis,  from  the  time  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty  to  that  of  the  Roman 
supremacy. 

Before  closing  this  chapter,  we  must  lastK  notii-e  in  a  few  iiords  the 
numerous  buildings  of  the  Pharaonic  age  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  in  Nul^a,  between  the  first  and  second  cataracts,  and  especially 
Ihe  prodigious  subterranean  temple  of  Ipsambul,  with  historical  and 
religious  sculptures  covering  its  walls,  and  its  facade  ornamented  by  four 
colossal  statues  of  Ramses  d         h  fi  hi^h 

carved  out  of  the  rock  Th        m  gi  an        ma    es      sa 

Charles   Lenoimant,         re   tr        d  m  gr     d     h 

finished,  with  the  excep  h  hi  g 

truth,  life  and  modell  n^mprt        hh  inmh 
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laid  down  no  other  rules  for  that  calm  beauty  regarded  by  him  as  the 
highest  aim  of  art.  The  Ludovisi  Jnno,  one-fourth  of  their  she,  does 
not  escel  them  in  the  expression  of  the  whole,  or  in  the  harmony  of 
combination  of  so  many  parts.  Give  but  movement  to  these  rocks,  and 
Greek  art  would  be  surpassed." 


Additional  Note  to  Page  239. 
With  reference  to  the  possible  conneclion  of  the  Hebrews  with  the 
religious  revolntion  under  Amenhotep  IV.  or  Chu-en-Alen,  it  may  be 
observed  that  there  is  mention  in  i  Chron.  iv.  18  of  "  Eithiah,  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh,  which  Mered  took  ";  and  this  name,  Bithiah, 
seems  to  be  particularly  contrasted  with  Jehudijah  {the  Jewess),  Mered's 
other  wife. 

The  passage  seems  to  have  excited  the  attention  of  some  Rabbinical 
and  early  Christian  writers,  and  various  speculations  have  been  made  as 
to  who  both  Mered  and  Bithiah  were,  the  general  opinion  being  that 
Bithiah  (daughter  of  Jehovah)  mus!  have  been  a  proselyte. 

The  genealogy  in  1  Chron.  iv.  is  so  fragmentary  and  confused  that  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  date  of  Mered;  it  seems,  however, 
that  he  roust  have  lived  before  the  Exodus. 

The  question  wil!  naturally  occur.  Under  what  circumstances  could 
a  Hebrew,  even  a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Judah,  before  the  Exodus, 
have  married  a  daughter  of  Pharaoh  ? 

Is  it  not  possible  that  this  circumstance  may  point  to  the  connection 
of  the  Hebrews  with  the  reforms  of  Chu-en-Aten,  May  not  Mered 
(Rebel)  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  revolution  and  been  the 
husband  of  one  of  that  king's  many  daughters  ? 

It  may  be  observed  tliat  as  "  Aten,"  or  "  Aten-ra  "  (the  sun's  disc) 
was.  at  this  period,  used  as  the  S3Tnbol  of  one  supreme  deity,  the  title 
Su-t-ra  or  Su-t-aten,  a  name  not  unlikely  to  have  been  given  to  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Chu-en-Aten,  might  very  naturally  have  been  tran- 
scribed into  Hebrew  as  Bithiah. 

It  is  possible  that  future  researches  may  throw  some  light  on  this 
point,  which  is  not  without  interest  as  belonging  to  a  very  obscure 
period  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews.— Tr. 
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THE  PRIMITIVE  CHALDMAN  EMPIRE. 
Chief  Atakoeities. 

Classkal  Writa-s: — The  ft^ments  oiBerosus,  in  Vol.  II.  of  Fragmenta 
Histfiiicamm  Grscorum.  Didot.^Herodotiis,  Book  I. — Diodorus 
Siculus,  Book  II. — Eusebius,  CAnmic/es,  Book  I.,  Chap,  xiv.,  kv. — 
The  CaniHi  of  the  Kings  of  Babylon  of  Ptolemy. 

Collections  of  Assyrian  Moraanents : — Botta,  Monummts  de  Ninive, 
Paris',  five  Vols,— Layard,  Monuments  rf  Nineveh,  London,  1851  ; 
MonK-ments  of  Nineveh,  and  Series,  London,  1853;  Nineveh  and  Us 
Remains,  London,  1851;  Discoveries  in  the  Rui?is  of  Ninefek  and 
Babylan,wilh  Travds  in  Armeraa,  Kurdistan,  and th^Iksert,  London, 
1853. — Loftns,  Travels  in  ChaldiBa  and  Susiana,  London,  1856. — 
Victor  Place,  Ninise  el  FAssyrie,  Paris  (in  conrse  of  pablicadon) . 

CoHectians  ofCmmform  Texts : — Botta,  Inserif  lions  de  Khorsa&ad,  Paris, 
1848. — "Lnytad^Inscriptions  in  lAe  Cuneiform  Character  from  Assyrian 
Monuments,  London,  1851. — Rawlinson  and  Norris,  Cuneiform  In- 
scriptions of  Western  Asia,  London,  iSCii  and  1S66. 

Woris  of  Modem  Sekolari  on  the  Deeipierment  of  the  Writing  and  the 
Language: — Botta,  MAnoire  sur  PEcriture  Cnneiforme  Assyriennc, 
Paris,  1840. — De  Saulcy,  ^ecAffrAsf  jiw  rfi'irifti™  CunUferme  Assyri- 
enne,  Paris,  1849. — Hindis,  On  the  Kharsabad  Inscriptions,  Dublin, 
1850  ;  On  the  Assyro-BabyhniaH  PhonOic  Characters,  thlblin,  1852  ; 
On  the  Personal  Pronouns  of  the  Assyrian  and  other  Languages fi\AiC\Ti, 
1854;  "On  the  Assyrian  Verb"  in  Hie  youmai  of  Sacred  Literature, 
July,  1S55  ;  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  dis&eriations  published  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  in  the  lyansadions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  and  in  the  journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  — Rawiinson,  On  the  Inscriptions  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia, 
I.ondon,l85i;  Babylonian  Translation  of  the  Great  Persian  Inscription 
at  Bekistun,  I-ondon,  1851.— Oppert,  Etudes  Assyriennes,  Inscription 
de  Borsippa,  Paris,  1857;  Expmitian  en  Mes^tamie,  vol.  ii.;  Ele- 
ments "de  la  Grammaire  Assyrienne,  Paris,  i860;  Commentaire  de  la 
Grande  Inscription  du  Palais  de  Khorsabod,  Paris,  1865. — Menant, 
LesEcrituresCun6iformes,2ad.ei..,'?3.ns,  1864;  Exposi  des  Elements  de 
la  Grammaire  Assyrienne,'Ea.ns,  1868. — "Horns,  Assyrian  Dictionary, 
London  (in  cotiree  of  publication). 

Woris  of  Modern  Scholars  on  History: — De  Saulcy,  Mhtoire  sur  la 
CkroHOlogie  des  Empires  de  Ninive,  de  Babylone,  el  d'Ecbatane,  Paris, 
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1849. — Guigniaut,  Article  "  Chaldee"  in  the  Encydo^dk  Modeme. — 
Heeren,  PdUique  et  Cummerce  des  Peuples  de  PAntiquiU,  French 
trans.,  vol.  ii.— -Geot^e  Rawlinson,  The  Five  great  Monarchies  of  the 
Ancient  Eastern  World,  London,  1862 — 1868. — Sir  H.  Rawlinson, 
Note  on  the  Early  History  of  Babylonia,  London,  1856;  On  the 
Orthography  efsame  of  the  late  Royal  Names  of  Assyrian  and  Baby. 
Ionian  //iriary,  London,  1 856;  and  numerous  Articles  in  the  Athe?iauin 
and  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royai  Asiatic  Society.  "  Inscription  of 
TTglatli  Pileser  I.,  king  of  Assyria,"  as  translated  by  Sir  H.  Raw- 
linson, Fox  Talbot,  Esq.,  Dr.  Hincks,  and  Dr.  Oppeit,  London, 
•867- — Oppert,  Rapport  au  Ministre  de  flnstmetign  Publique,  Paris, 
1857;  MxpiditiBH  en  Mhopotamis,  vol.  i;  Les  Inscriptions  des  Sar- 
goni/Us,  Paris,  1862;  Histeire  des  Empires  de  Chaldk  et  d'Assyrie, 
d'aMslesMotmments,  Faria,  1865;  Articles  " Babylone'' and  "Baby- 
loniens"  in  tlie  2nd  edit,  of  &.e  EncyclopHie du  XTXt  Slide;  La 
ChrenolagieSidliqaefixh  par  les  Eclipses  des  Inscriptions  Cun^rmts, 
Paris,  1868. — Oppert  and  M^nant,  Les  Pastes  dtSargon,  Paris,  1865. 
— MiaaM,  Les  Briques  de  Babylone,  Caen,  iSjp;  Inscriptions  de  Hani' 
mowabi  Roi  de  Babylone,  Paris,  1863. — Brandis,  Ueber  den  Histori- 
schen  Geainn  aus  der  Entzifferungder  Assyrischen  Inschriften,  Berlin, 
1856. — F.  Lenotmant,  Essai  sur  »«  Monument  Math^malique  Chal- 
d&n,  et  sur  le  Systime  Milriqae  de  Babylone,  Y2in.%,  1868. 


Sf.ction  I.— The  Tigro-Etjph rates  Basin. 

I.  The  immensedesertsextendingfrom  west  to  east  across  the  entire 
eastern  hemisphere  of  the  globe,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  (he  Vellow 
Sea,  intersected  first,  on  the  frontier  of  Asia  and  Africa,  by  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  are  again  broken  near  their  centre  by  a  second  oasis,  latger 
and  not  less  fertile  than  that  of  Egypt,  in  the  exact  place  where  the 
desert  changes  its  geological  character,  and  from  a  low  pldn  becomes 
an  elevated  plateau.  To  the  west  of  rhia  fortnnate  spot,  the  solitudes  of 
Asia  and  Africa  are  mere  seas  of  sand,  scarcely  above,  even  where  not 
below,  the  level  of  the  ocean.  To  the  east,  on  (he  contrary,  in  Persia, 
Kirman,  Seistan,  Chinese  Tattary,  and  Mongolia,  the  desert  consists  of 
a  series  of  terraced  plateaux,  from  3,000  to  10,000  feet  abrive  the  sea 
level.  The  two  great  rivers,  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  form  and  surround 
with  their  waters  this  great  oasis,  called  by  the  ancient  Semites 
Naharaim,  and  by  the  Greeks  Mesopotamia;  and  in  the  most  ancient 
narrative  of  the  Bible  Shinar.  These  two  rivers,  about  equal  in 
volume,  talte  their  rise  near  each  other  on  the  sides  of  the  ancient 
Mount  Niphates  (the  modem  Keleshin);  in  Armenia  they  run  at  first 
in  exactly  opposite  du^ctions,  and  enter  the  plain  at  the  two  extremities 
of  the  chain  of  Mount  Masins  (now  Karadjeh  Dagh),  the  Tigris  to  the 
east,  the  Euphrates  to  the  west.  From  this  point  they  gradually  ap- 
proach each  other  until,   in  the  thirty-fourth  degree  of  latitude,  they 
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ran  parallel  for  thirty  leagues,  and  afterwirds  unite  into  one  stream,  now 
called  Shat-el-Arab,  and  flow  into  the  Persian  Gulf. 

2.  By  the  geological  formation  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  by  the  aspect  of 
the  eountiy  and  its  fertility,  Mesopotamia  is  divided  into  two  very  dis- 
tinct parts,  the  north  and  the  south,  the  boundary  being  where  the 
rivers  begin  lo  run  parallel  at  Hit,  on  the  Euphrates,  and  Samaiah,  on 
the  Tigris.  The  northern  part  is  divided  in  two  by  the  nver  Cha- 
boras  (the  modem  Khabur),  tiking  its  rise  in  Mount  Masius,  runnmg 
from  north  to  south,  and  flowing  into  the  Euphrates  U  Carchemish, 
separating  Assyria  on  the  cast  from  Aramtean  Mesopctimii,  the 
Osrhoene  of  the  Greeks  on  the  west  All  the  northem  part,  as  \se 
have  Siud,  is  one  great  plain  of  secondary  formation,  fertile  onlj  nhere 
springs  and  water-courses  are  abundant,  as  in  Osrhoene  and  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  Mount  Sinjar;  but  in  the  rest  of  its  extent  resembling  the 
neighbouring  deserts,  and  like  them,  must  always  have  been  sterile  and 
unfit  for  cultivation.  The  southern  portion,  on  the  contrary,  comprising 
Babylonia  and  Chald;ea,  is  a  still  lower  plain  entirely  formed  of  the 
modern  alluvium  (in  the  geological  sense  of  the  word)  of  the  two 
rivers.  The  distance  from  one  to  the  other  is  not  more  than  a  day's 
journey;  and  the  country  has  the  appearance  of  an  immense  prairie, 
only  needing  water  to  produce  enormous  harvests.  The  summer  heat 
in  this  region  is  excessive,  even  for  the  east,  but  the  winter  is  temperate 
and  pleasant. 

The  waters  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  rise  every  year  and  inundate 
the  low  land,  though  they  do  not,  like  the  Nile,  deposit  fertilising  mud ; 
nevertheless,  this  natural  irrigation,  if  directed  and  controlled  as  it  was 
in  ancient  times,  would  again  make  Chald^a  the  garden  of  Asia.  Rice 
and  barley  at  one  time  returned  an  increase  of  200  for  one;  but  now-a- 
days  that  the  canals  are  neglected,  the  produce  is  but  a  tenth  of  what  it 
once  was.  The  country  has  no  trees  but  the  date-palm  ;  this,  however, 
forms  entire  forests,  sometimes  of  enormous  extent. 

3.  From  this  hasty  sketch  we  may  see  the  resemblance  of  the 
natural  features  of  the  Tigro-Euphrates  Basin  to  the  land  of  Egypt, 
especially  as  regards  Chaldiea,  its  southern  part.*  This  country  also 
is  the  gift  of  the  river,  a  land  of  incomparable  fertility,  yielding  its  fruits 
almost  without  labour,  and  is  an  oasis  in  tlie  midst  of  the  deserts. 
Nature  herself  has  prepared  these  two  countries  for  the  theatre  where 
the  two  earliest  human  sodeties  might  form  themselves  and  enter  on 
the  road  of  civilisation.  Thus  it  is  that  in  the  plains  watered  by  the 
two  great  rivers  of  Western  Asia  all  the  races  of  the  ancient  world  have 
successively  encountered  each  other,  and  from  the  days  of  Nimrod  to 
those  of  the  successors  of  Mahomet,  have  disputed  the  Empire  of  Asia. 

*  See  page  194. 
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Egypt  and  Mesopotamia  have  been  the  two  great  centres  of  civilisation, 
the  one  almost  as  ancient  as  the  other,  although  priority  belongs  to 
Babylon  rather  than  to  Memphis ;  they  have  been  the  two  rivals,  in 
whose  hands  has  alternately  bei;n  placed  the  dominion  of  Western  Asia. 
The  Euphrates  and  the  Nile  have  an  easy  oommunication  with  each 
Other  by  roads  fit  ftir  the  passage  of  great  armies.  Whenever  Egypt 
has  been  governed  by  an  enei^tic  ruler,  she  has  endeavoured  to  sub- 
jugate Mesopotamia,  as  thoi^h  an  inevitable  law  forbade  the  existence 
of  two  rival  empires,  possessed  of  equal  resources  and  placed  in 
analt^us  circumstances.  A  Thothmes  or  a  Seti  at  Thebes,  like 
a  Saladin  at  Cairo,  or  a  Mehemet  Ali  at  Alexandria,  have  never  pursued 
any  other  object  so  steadiEy  as  to  march  their  troops  on  the  Euphrates, 
and  attempt  the  conquest  of  Mesopotamia.  In  (he  same  way,  when- 
ever a  strong  power  has  arisen  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  or  the 
Euphrates,  whether  at  Bagdad,  Babylon,  or  Nineveh,  it  has  menaced 
Egypt  and  attempted  its  conquest.  The  history  of  Ancient  no  less 
than  that  of  Modem  Asia,  is  little  more  than  one  continuous  record  of 
political  struggles  between  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia,  ending  only  when 
the  miUtary  power  of  Western  Europe,  with  its  great  moral  superiority, 
entered  the  lists,  as  in  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  in  the 
times  of  the  Crusades. 


Section  II. — Primitive  Population  of  Chald.«a. 


1.  The  Bible  places  the  commencement  of  the  history  of  mankind 
in  the  Tigro- Euphrates  basin.  "  And  it  came  to  pass,"  says  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  "that  as  they  journeyed  from  the  east,  they  found  a  plain 
in  the  land  of  Shinar  ;  and  they  dwelt  there."  There  Scripture  places 
the  building  of  Babel,  the  first  great  city  founded  after  the  Deluge,  and 
there  occnrred  the  confusion  of  tongues  and  the  dispersion  of  races. 
We  have  already  shown  that  this  story  was  preserved  in  the  Babylonian 
tradition,  as  well  as  in  the  Mosaic  narrative.' 

After  the  dispersion  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  who  originally  were  ali 
living  together  in  the  plains  of  Shinar,  there  remained  in  the  country  a 
considerable  body  of  people  of  various  and  mixed  races.  This  follows 
from  the  Bible  narrative,  and  is  also  attested  by  the  Babylonian  tra- 
ditions carefully  collected  in  the  time  of  the  SeleucidiB  by  the  historian 
Berosus,  a  Chaldean  priest,  who  translated  the  annals  of  his  country 
into  Greek.  "  There  were  at  first,"  says  he,  "  at  Babylon,  a  great 
number  of  men  of  different  nations  who  had  colonised  Chaldiea." 

2.  To  the  earliest  date  that  the  monuments  carry  us  back,  we  can 
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distinguish  in  this  very  mixed  population  of  Babylonia  and  ClialdKa 
two  principal  elements,  two  great  nations,  the  Slinmir  and  the  Accad, 
who  lived  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  of  the  country.  As  soon  as  a 
monarchical  government  was  introduced  there,  the  first  title  of  the 
sovereigns  was  "  King  of  the  Shumir  and  Accad,"  a  title  preserved  in 
official  documents  by  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings  lo  the  last 
days  of  their  empire,  though  it  had  then  no  real  meaning.  The  Accad 
occupied  the  southern  districts,  and  had  as  their  capital  a  city  called 
after  them,  Accad,  to  he  identified  apparently  with  Nipur,  the  modem 
Niffer.  The  position  of  the  Shumir  was  more  northern  ;  they  had 
also  a  city  of  their  name,  Snmere,  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinns* 
as  situated  on  the  Tigris,  and  not  far  from  Ctesiphon. 

Of  these  two  great  nations  who  constituted  the  mass  of  the  population 
of  Chald:ea,  one  was  of  the  race  of  Ham  and  of  the  Cushite  branch. 
The  presence  of  Cushltes  in  Chaldiea  and  Babylonia  is  attested  by  the 
Bible,  by  Berosus,  and  by  the  universal  testimony  of  antiquity.  To 
them,  as  we  have  already  said,+  properly  belonged  that  language  of 
the  femily  called  Semitic,  to  which  scholars  have  given  the  name 
Assyrian.  This  language  was  common  to  both  Babylon  and 
Nineveh,  and  it  is  found  in  use  in  Chaldsea  as  far  back  as  the  monu- 
ments enable  us  to  go.  We  have  proved  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  Hamitic  people,  particularly  those  of  the  Cushite  branch  and  the 
Canaanites,  spoke  languages  analogous  to  each  other.  lastly,  it  is  in 
vain  to  seek  in  the  primitive  annals  of  Babylon  or  the  neighbouring 
countries  for  an  event  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  suddenly  given 
the  Semites  a  preponderance  so  great  as  to  enable  them  to  impose 
their  language  on  the  other  races. 

The  other  principal  element  in  the  ori0nal  population  of  the  lower 
course  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  belonged  to  the  Turanian  race.  It 
spoke  a  language  of  the  Uralo-finnish  family,  made  use  of,  as  we  find, 
in  some  of  the  most  ancient  inscriptions  of  the  ChaJda:an  monarchs, 
and,  as  is  proved  by  the  monuments,  spoken  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Nebuchadneziar. 

3.  The  fact  of  the  existence  of  an  ancient  Turanian  civilisation,  and 
the  presence  of  people  of  that  race  in  Chaldiea,  is  one  of  the  newest 
and  lea.sr  expected  results  of  the  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions, and  of  the  study  of  the  original  monuments  of  the  Assyro- 
Chaldjean  world.  It  is,  nevertheless,  incontestable,  and  throws 
valuable  light  on  the  most  ancient  history  of  Asia.  We  hare 
already  seen  X  that  the  Turanians  were  one  of  the  first  races  to  spread 
out  into  the  world,  before  the  time  of  the  great  Semitic  and  Arian 
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migrations,  and  that  thcoedgre       xttft  mtory  both 
Asia  and  Europe.     Th  y  then         pd    llhtdtnlb  twee    th 
Tigris  and  Indus,  after       d  q        d  by  th     I  1  th  y    Iso 

held  the  greater  part  of  I  d         W 1        th     S       t  Ih  h     d 

and  the  Arians  on  the     fh       h  d  fi  ish  d  th  igr  t  d  w 

finally  established,  there  alwavi  remained  bstween  them  a  separating 
belt  of  Turanian  peop  as  an 

Gulf,    and  occupying  un  an  ig 

Euphrates  basin. 

Media  was  not,  as  pe      ed 

Indo-European  race. 

people  belonged,  then  an 

"  Media "  is  a  purely  T    an  gn  y    g      in  try 

This  alone  would  prove,  even  if  other  positive  indications  had  not  been 
found  (o  demonstrate  it,  that  the  basis  of  the  population  of  that  country 
has  always  been^  down  to  our  days,  of  the  Tartaro-finnish  race, 
although  from  an  early  period  the  dominant  aristocratic  class  has 
been  Arian.  And  it  was  long  before  this  Turanian  Media  ceased  to 
Struggle  with  varying  success  against  the  dualism  of  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster. 

More  to  the  south,  the  Turanians  formed  a  notable  portion  of  the 
population  of  Susiana,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  in  its  lower 
course,  and  for  a  long  time  their  language  was  predominant  there. 
This  remarkable  country,  situated  on  the  common  boundary  of  all  the 
various  races  of  Western  Asia,  had  these  several  people  inextricably 
miied  up  together  on  its  soil.  There  were  at  the  same  time  Elamitea 
of  Semitic  race,  Susianans  proper,  and  Arphasieans  of  the  Turanian 
femily,  Uxians,  a  branch  of  Ihe  Arians,  and  Cossseans,  descendants  of 
Ham  of  the  Cushite  branch,  each  preserving  their  distinct  nationality, 
and  living  side  by  side  with  each  other,  as  do  now  the  various  races  of 
Hungary. 

The  Turanians  of  Chaldsea  formed  the  last  link  of  the  chain,  and 
were  connected  with  those  of  Stisiana 

The  primitive  centre,  whence  all  the  Turanian  people  had  spread 
into  the  world,  was  towards  the  east  of  Lake  Aral  There  from  \ery 
em  e  an  "quity,  they  had  possessed  a  peculiar  avil  sation  chara  tensed 
by  gro  abeism,  pecuharly  material  st  c  endenc  es  and  c  m[  lete 
w  an  of  moral  elevation ;  but  at  the  same  t  me  an  extraordmary  deve 
1  pmen  m  some  branches  of  knowledge  great  prjgreis  m.  material 
cu  u  e  n  ome  respects,  whilst  in  others  they  remained  in  an  ent  rely 
rudimen  ary  state.  This  strange  and  incomplete  civili  alion  ekercised 
o  e  grea  part  of  Asia  an  absolute  preponderance  lastmg  according 
to  the  historian  Justin,  1 500  years.  *    All  the  Turanians  of  Asia  earned 

*  ii.  3- 
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this  civilisation  with  them  into  the  countries  they  colonised;  those  ol 
Europe,  at  any  rate  the  branch  now  represented  by  the  Esthonians 
seem  to  have  separated  from  the  main  stock  before  making  any  ad- 
vances in  civilisation.  This  peculiar  culture  was  introduced  by  the 
Shumir  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  by  the  Dravidians  into  India. 
This  also  it  was  that  the  hundred  famiUes  carried  into  Ihe  midst  of  the 
Miao-Tseo,  and  other  indigenous  people  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and 
thus  it  became  the  starting  point  for  the  development  of  the  civilisation 
of  China,  so  different  from  that  of  all  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Moreover,  the  Turanian  nations,  who,  as  we  have  said,  maintained 
themselves  between  the  Arian  and  Semitic  races  in  Media,  Susiana,  and 
Chaldsea,  did  not  all  belong  to  the  same  branch  of  the  Turanian  race. 
We  have  proof  of  this  in  the  difference  of  then-  idioms.  The  Median 
language  has  left  numerous  remains;  its  essential  characteristics  have 
been  established  by  the  researches  of  Weslej^aard,  de  Saulcy,  and 
Norris,  and  it  is  decidedly  a  Turkish  language.  That  of  the 
Turanian  tribes  of  Chaldwa,  the  key  to  which  has  been  furnished  by 
the  labours  of  M.  Oppert,  and  elsewhere  designated  by  us  as  "Chal- 
dian,"  presents,  on  the  contrary,  the  closest  analogies  with  the  idioms 
of  the  Uralo-tinnish  group.  Many  of  the  words,  and  the  greater  part 
of  its  grammatical  forms,  particularly  resemble  (he  Finlandish.  As  for 
the  Susianian,  although  very  imperfectly  known,  the  Uttle  we  do  know 
seems  lo  bear  a  hkeness  to  both  the  Ucalo-finnish  and  the  Dravidian 
group.  We  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  it  will  one  day  furnish  the 
connecting  link,  so  long  sought  by  scholars,  between  these  two  groups 
of  languages,  (he  original  parentage  of  which  is  certain.  It  is  in  perfect 
agreement  with  the  get^aphical  situation  of  the  Susianans,  for  they 
must  originally  have  been  Dravidians,  and  appear  to  have  extended 
over  Arittila  and  Persia,  and  were  in  later  times  driven  out  by  the 
Arians  of  these  eonntrics,  as  Ihey  were  from  the  basins  of  the  Indus  and 
(janges,  ending  by  being  pushed  into  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan,  far 
from  any  other  Turanian  people. 

4.  Among  the  Shumir  and  Accad  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  between  the 
Turanians  and  Cushites.  Their  respective  gec^aphical  position  alone 
is  enough  to  determine  this.  The  Accad  were  the  most  southern;  they 
bordered  on  the  sea,  and  continued  the  chain  of  Cushite  peoples,  who 
extended  from  the  Straits  of  Bab-el- Mandeb  to  Malabar,  occupying  the 
whole  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean.  They  were  the 
first  to  attempt  navigation  on  these  waters  m  the  dawn  of  the  historical 
period.  The  Shumir,  on  the  contrary,  were  from  their  northern  position 
connected  vrith  the  Turanians,  and  occupied  a  continuation  of  their 
territory.  But  though  these  two  nations  were  the  most  important  in 
ChaldEea  and  Babylonia,  and  formed  the  greatest  part  of  the  population 
there,  they  were  not  the  only  ones;  other  races  mixed  with  them  by 
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slow  degrees  almost  everywhere,  without  having  a  distinct  and  well- 
defined  locality. 

In  that  country  there  were  large  numbers  of  Semites,  both  nomadic 
and  settled.  There  were  first  the  Assyrians,  the  great  bulk  of  whom 
went  out  of  the  land  of  Shinai,  as  recorded  by  the  author  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  leaving  some  of  their  number,  however,  who  mixed  with 
the  Shumir  and  Accad.  Tliere  were  also  the  Tarechites,  or  descendants 
of  Heber  and  Terah,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Ur, 
and  did  not  quit  it  to  make  an  establishment  in  Haran  (where  the  call 
of  Abraham  took  place|  until  after  the  birth  of  that  patriarch;  and  lastly, 
alaige  number  of  families  of  the  race  of  Aram,  who  inhabited  the  north- 
west of  Mesopotamia  between  the  Chaboras  and  Euphrates,  and  had 
firmly  established  themselves  at  an  early  period  at  Babylon  and  the  dis- 
trict dependent  on  that  city  ;  their  language  became  the  vulgar  tongue 
there  in  common  with  the  Assyrians,  from  the  ninth  or  tenth  century 
before  the  Christian  Era.  Some  expressions  in  the  most  ancient  royal 
titles  seem  lo  admit  of  the  explanation  that  the  population  of  Chald'ea 
contained  four  elements  of  different  origin,  hke  those  whom  we  have 
shown  to  have  existed  in  Susiana  We  mu>t  therefore  allow  that, 
at  any  rate  at  one  period,  some  Anan  tnbes  were  there  although  we 
are  unable  to  fix  the  exact  hmits  of  their  hibitation  Vt  e  bhall,  more 
over,  see  that  at  one  t  me  the  Anans  had  a  military  predominance  m 
the  primitive  history  of  Babylonia 

5.  This  mixture  of  Ihe  genius  and  peculiar  institutions  of  these 
differing  people,  united  on  one  territory,  gave  rise  to  the  great  Baby- 
lonian and  Chaldaan  civihsation,  which  played  so  considerable  a  part 
in  Western  Asia,  and  extended  its  intluenee  over  the  whole  of  that 
country.  The  two  elements,  Cushite  and  Turanian,  had  the  pre- 
ponderance, but  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide,  in  this  mixed  race,  already 
completely  formed  when  we  first  became  acquainted  with  it,  what 
belongs  to  the  Shumir,  and  what  to  the  Accad.  There  are  reasons, 
however,  to  believe  that  religion,  astronomy,  and  industrial  culture 
were  brought  by  the  Cushites.  This  is  indicated  by  (he  Babylonian 
tradition,  pladng  the  origin  of  its  religions  faith  on  the  banks  of  the 
Per^an  Gulf,  whence  the  Fish-god,  Oaunes,  issued  to  teach  men  the 
precepts  of  religion. 

As  to  the  Turanians,  they  brought  to  Babylon  and  Assyria  that 
singular  system  of  writing  called  cuneiform,  each  character  being 
formed  of  a  number  of  marks  having  the  form  of  a  wedge  or  nail.  The 
valuable  researches  of  M.  Oppert  have  incontestably  established  this  fact. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  cuneiform  writing  has  been  de- 
ciphered, and  we  shall  in  a  fiiture  chapter  explain  its  principles  in 
detail.  The  characters  represent  ideas  either  idcographically  or  syllabi- 
cally,  and  very  often,  according  to  the  position  in  which  they  are  placed 
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they  are  even  capable  of  being  employed  in  both  ways.  Originally 
they  presented  n  rude  picture  or  symbolical  image — subsequently  much 
modified — of  the  object  or  of  the  abstract  idea  expressed  by  or  con- 
tained in  the  syllable  constituting  their  phonetic  value,  not  in  the 
Assyrian  language,  but  in  the  idiom  of  the  Turanians  of  Chaldsa.. 
Thus  the  word  for  "  God  "  in  the  Assyrian  language  is  Ilu,  but  the 
character  representii^  it  idei^raphically  had  originally  the  form  of 
a  star,  and  was  pronounced  an  when  employed  as  a  syllabic  sign, 
because,  in  the  Chaldean  language  the  word  for  God  was  Annap. 
Again,  the  character  employed  for  "  ear  "  is  found  in  other  cases  with 
the  pronunciation//,  because  the  Turanians  of  Chald^a  expressed  that 
idea  by  the  word  Pil  (Magyar  Fal).  The  same  sign  represents  "  fish," 
and  also  the  ■jyllable  ha,  because  fish  was  called  hal  (Finlaiidish  Ilal). 
Another  combmed  the  meaning  of  "two"  and  the  sound  ai  kas, 
becaise  m  Turan  in  im  meant  "two"  (Magyar  ^efl'  A  third  was 
employed  both  to  mean  *'nose,"  and  for  the  sound  or,  because,  always 
m  the  same  idiom  "nose"  was  called  ar  (Magyar  Oir)  These 
examples  wdl  suffice,  but  li  ey  mii,ht  be  indelmitcly  mult  pi  ed 

Cut  e  form  wnting  is  then  originally  Tunman  and  wts  the  principal 
contnb  t  on  of  the  Shumir  to  the  Babylonian  Civilisation  Thus  this 
people  are  often  designated  i  lec^aphically  by  a  group  composed  of 
two  characters  mean  ng  language  and  arrow  evidently 
des  gnating  tl  em  as  the  people  vhose  language  w  as  written  in  arrow- 
headed  oi  cuneiform  characters  Did  the  Shumir  or  Chaldisan 
Turanians  mvent  this  system  of  wnting  on  the  banks  of  the  lower 
Tigris  or  was  it  already  formed  before  their  final  immigration?  I 
would  be  rash  perhaps  to  attempt  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  to 
give  a  iecidedly  afhnnative  answer  to  this  question.  But  whoever 
Stud  es  the  symbols  forming  the  cuneiform  writing,  and  attempts  to 
trace  them  back  to  the  objects  they  originally  represented,  will  find  that 
the  nature  of  these  objects  apparently  points,  as  the  place  where  that 
system  of  writing  was  invented,  to  a  region  very  different  from  Chaldfea, 
a  more  northern  region,  whose  fauna  and  flora  were  markedly  different, 
where,  for  example,  neither  the  lion  nor  any  other  large  feline 
camivora  were  known,  and  where  there  were  no  palm  trees. 

6.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  a  branch  of  the  Shumir,  or  Turanians  of 
the  north  of  Chaldtea,  was  the  dominant  tribe  there  from  the  beginning, 
or  that  the  Chaldeans  proper  were  another  Turanian  nation,  whose 
establishment  is  still  surroimded  by  the  greatest  obscurity  ?  What  la 
certain  is,  that  the  Chaldfeans  imposed  themselves  equally  on  the  two 
great  constitutional  elements  of  the  population  of  the  country,  no  doubt 
by  conquest,  and  that  they  remained  there  as  a  superior  and  learned 
caste,  having  both  sacerdotal  and  military  supremacy.  They  belonged 
neither  to  the  race  of  Shem,  like  the  Assyrians,  nor  to  the  race  of 
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Ham,  like  the  Accad,  or  CushHes  of  the  Lower  Euphrates ;  but  Ihey 
were  alreadj'  established  in  the  midst  of  the  Accad  in  (he  lime  oi 
Abraham,  when  the  great  eity  of  Ur  was  already  called  "  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,"  and  even  earher,  when  the  Semitic  Icibe,  whence  the 
Hebrews  sprung,  was  designated  by  the  name  Arphaxad,  which,  as  we 
have  already  said,"  signifies  "border  of  the  Chaldieans."  Their  original 
country  seems  to  have  been  the  mountains  north-east  of  Mesopotamia, 
where  the  classical  geographers  place  nations  of  the  name  of  Chald^j, 
Cardiichi,  Gordiasi,  and  where  the  Kurdish  tribes  still  live. 

The  Chaldfeans  succeeded  in  estabiishmg  their  political  government 
and  moral  ascendancy  in  so  decided  a  manner  as  to  outlast  all  the  revo- 
lutions the  country  was  to  undergo.     They  had  the  talent  of  assunilating 


themselves  with  the  population 


It  the  h 


I  of  whom  they  had  placed 

minant  aristocracy. 

alg  mating  it  with  their 

n  po   tion.       But   while 

with  the  rest  of  the 

B    ylon,  they  did  not, 

dence,  give  up  the 

inguage  of  the  Uralo- 

eady  mentioned  as 

cu     form   writing,  the 

B       Oman  society  were 

B  tish  Museum  some 

&mih      in  a  double  text, 

mparative  study  of 

1  gii  al  and  primitive 

slation,  in  which  it  is  easy  to 


Section  III.— Origin  of  the  States  of  Assyria  a 
ChaldjSA — NiMROD — First  Cushite  Empire. 
I.  The  various  populations  residing  together  on  the  soil  o 
Ionia  and  Chaldtea  must  at  first  have  lived  in  separation  fix 
other.  There  was  cert^rdy  a  primitive  epoch  of  tribal  c 
petty  local  kingdoms ;  and  some  records  of  this  stat 
been  preserved  in  Babylonian  traditions,  as  for  instance  that  of 
Sharyukin,  king  of  the  city  of  Agani,  who  appears  in  some  texts  as  a 
legendaiy  hero  and  almost  a  demi-god.  But  trae  history  in  the  Tigro- 
Euphrates  Basin  commences  only,  as  also  does  that  of  Egypt,  with  the 
formation  in  Chaldsea  and  Babylonia  of  one  united  empire,  including 
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ail  its  tribes  under  one  sceptre — an  empire  dating  from  such  high  an- 
tiquity, that  it  seemed  almost  legendary  to  the  author  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis.  In  this  state,  the  first  regularly  organised  government  in  the 
wtirlii,  the  preponderance  and  dominion  among  the  various  tribes  be- 
longed at  first  to  the  Hamites  of  Cushite  race.  "  And  Cush,"  says  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  ' '  begat  Nimrod ;  he  began  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  the 
earth.  He  was  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord ;  wherefore  it  is  said. 
Even  as  Nimiod,  the  mighty  hunter  before  the  Ijjrd,  And  the  be- 
ginning of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Erech,  ai»d  Accad,  and  Cahieh, 
in  the  land  of  Shinar,  Out  of  that  land  went  forth  Asshur,  and  builded 
Nineveh  and  the  streets  of  the  dty  {margin),  and  Calah,  and  Resen, 
between  Nineveh  and  Calah;  the  same  is  a  great  dty." 

This  invaluable  passage  in  the  inspired  book  furnishes  us  with  facts 
of  the  highest  importance  in  the  primitive  history  of  Mesopotamia.  We 
see  there,  first,  that  the  Semites  of  the  race  of  Asshur  remained  there  a 
long  time  mixed  with  the  Cushites  of  Chaldiea,  and  did  not  leave  it 
until  after  the  commencement  of  historical  times,  when  they  emigrated 
to  the  north,  undoubtedly  to  escape  the  Cushite  dominion,  formed  a 
new  state  distinct  from  the  first,  and  founded  the  Assyrian  cities.  This 
lengthened  sojourn  together  explains  why  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians 
had  the  same  language  and  civilisation,  in  spite  of  the  difieience  of 
their  origin. 

The  Book  of  Genesis  also  reveals  to  us  the  existence  of  a  Tetrapoli,';, 
or  confederation  of  four  cities,  who  ruled  over  the  rest  of  the  land  that 
had  been  the  empire  of  Nimrod.  These  four  cities  were,  l  st,  Babylon  ; 
— and,  Erech,  the  Orchoe  of  the  classical  geographers,  the  Warka  of 
our  days,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  forty  leagues  south 
of  Babylon ;  its  rel^ious  name  was  "  the  city  of  the  moon  "  ;■ — 3rd, 
Accad,  the  ancient  centre  of  the  Accad  tribes,  called  also  Nipur  and 
"  the  dty  of  the  I,ord  of  the  world  " ;  its  site  was  exactly  in  the  centre 
of  Chaldiea  proper,  on  the  banks  of  the  famous  Royal  Caaial ; — 4th, 
Calneh,  "  the  dwelling  of  Oannes,"  also  called  Ur,*  a  Chaldjean  name, 
meaning  "the  city"/(jr  excellence,  and  also  designated  by  the  religious 
names  of  "the  city  of  the  God  who  watches  over  the  moon,"  and 
"the  city  of  the  house  of  the  world";  its  ruins  are  now  called  Mugheir, 
and  are  near  the  first  confluence  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  at  some 
distance  from  the  river  and  on  its  right  bank.  They  all  four  seem 
to  have  simultaneously  hdd  the  rank  of  capitals  during  tlie  entire  time 
of  the  existence  of  the  first  Chaldean  Empire,  and  the  kings  resided 
alternately  in  each.  This  Tetrapolis,  moreover,  had  a  sacred  as  well  as 
a  political  character;  the  four  cities  were,  according  to  Chaldiean  ideas, 
a  representation  on  earth  of  the  four  regions  of  heaven,  or  the  four 

'  See  note,  page  80, 
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cardinal  points,  just  as  in  Egypt  its  two  divisions.  Upper  and  Lower, 
represented  the  two  liemisplieres  of  tlie  world.  Thence  arose  the  term, 
"king  of  the  four  regions,"  an  essential  pari  of  the  royal  title  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Chaldsea,  and  only  in  later  times  abandoned  by  the 
Aisvnan  kings.  Instead  of  four  regions,  four  languages  are  somelimes 
understood ;  and  this  seems  to  indicate  that  there  was  also  a  connection 
between  the  number  of  cities  of  the  Tetrapolis  and  the  constituent 
elemenfi  of  the  population  of  the  country. 

2  The  foundation  of  the  Cushite  state  of  the  lower  Euphrates  was 
almost  coincident  with  that  of  the  other  branch  of  the  sons  of  Ham  in 
Egypt,  and  with  the  appearance  of  the  first  signs  of  civilisation  on  the 
banks  ot  the  Nile.  The  fragments  of  Berosus  mention  this  first 
dynasty,  said  to  have  consisted  of  eighty-six  kings  (and,  therefore, 
to  ha\e  existed  aboat  fifteen  centuries),  and  the  founder  is  called 
tvechous  In  the  last  syllable  of  this  name  it  seems  that  we  may 
recogmse  that  of  Cush.  Possibly  this  name,  preserved  by  Eerosus,  may 
be  a  traditional  surname  of  the  chief  of  the  Hamite  dynasty,  and  may 
have  meant  something  like  son  of  Cush*  just  as  the  name  given  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis  to  that  personage,  Nimroil,  is  a  Semitic  word,  meaning 
"Rebel."  Evechous,  according  to  Berosus,  had  for  his  successor 
Choinasbetus  \  the  original  fomi  of  this  name  Shamash  bel,  "  servant 
of  Bel,"  seems  to  admit  of  easy  restoration. 

3,  We  know  nothii^  from  literary  sources,  either  sacred  or  profane, 
of  the  history  of  the  kings  who  succeeded  Nimrod,  or  of  the  early  times 
of  Assyria.  We  may  perhaps  dimly  perceive  through  the  medium  of 
the  more  or  less  fabulous  traditions  preserved  by  Berosus,  that 
Chaldiea  and  Assyria  had  at  first  a.  separate  existence.  The  Semitic 
Assyrians  occupied  the  sterile  pl^ns  extending  south  of  the  mountains 
of  Armenia,  between  the  Chaboras  and  the  Tigris,  as  far  as  Media. 
In  this  district,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  they  founded  Nineveh. 
Material  civiUsation  with  all  its  refinements  seems  to  have  been  more 
slowly  developed  among  them  than  in  ChaldEa  i  inhabiting  a  country 
less  fertile,  and  a  climate  less  enervating,  they  remained  always  less 
polished,  but  at  the  same  time  more  manly  and  warlike  than  their 
southern  neighbours.  All  appearances  secra  to  indicate  that  the 
Assyrians  did  not  at  first  form  one  united  empire,  a  great  monarchy, 
but  merely  a  confederation  of  tribes  with  essentially  military  chiefs. 
Their  principal  cities — Nineveh,  Resen,  Calah,  Asshur  or  Ellasar,t  and 

*  May  not  Evechous  be  the  Assyrian  AvU  Kmk,  ' '  man  of  Kush  "  ? 

t  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  identified  the  ruins  of  Senkereh  in  Southern 
Chaldsea,  called  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  Larrak  or  Larsa,  with  the 
Biblical  Ellasar  (Gen  xiv.  I  [.  The  author's  reason  for  the  identification 
in  the  text  is,  that  the  name  of  the  city  is  written  in  the  inscriptions 
with   ideographic   characters,  meaning    "City   of  Asshur,"   and  the 
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SJngar,  for  the  most  part  on  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  eertiunly  had  each 
of  them,  in  primitive  times,  a  separate  king. 

The  Hamites  of  Babylon,  on  the  other  hand,  spread  themselves  over 
the  fertQe  plains  of  Chaidsea  as  &r  as  the  Persian  Gult  Their 
supremacy  was  marked  by  prioress  in  industrial  arts  and  in  science, 
united  with  those  superstitions  and  mythological  ideas  and  traditions 
to  be  met  with  wherever  the  Cushites  have  estabUshed  themselves ; 
their  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  development  of  humanity  : 
by  agricnlhire,  mining  of  both  common  and  predous  metals,  and  com- 
merce by  land  and  sea.  The  population  increased  rapidly  on  that  fertile 
soil ,  aties  were  multiplied,  arts  and  sciences  began  to  be  developed ; 
astronomy  took  its  rise  under  that  clear  sky  ;  while  at  the  same  lime  on 
the  rums  of  the  ancient  primitive  faith,  revealed  to  the  ancestors  ol 
the  human  race,  arose  a  system  of  worship  of  the  sun  ajid  other 
heavenly  bodies,  the  foundation  of  the  religion  of  those  lands.  The 
A>eynans  had  carried  with  them  some  part  of  this  civilisation  in  their 
emigration  to  the  north  The>  continued  to  liie  under  the  direct  and 
almost  exclusive  mflucnLe  of  the  Babvlomans,  who  had  preceded  them 
m  the  march  of  civilisation,  and  were  their  instmctors  m  everythmg 
that  belonged  to  it 

Thus  at  a  very  early  date,  and  undoubtedly  long  before  the  time 
when  the  Chald^ean  monarchs  conquered  Assyria  by  force  of  arms, 
there  was,  in  spite  of  the  diversiti  of  ongin,  but  one  nation  of  mixed 
character,  the  Chaldseo  Assyrians,  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  plains 
watered  by  the  Tigns  and  the  Euphrates  From  this  time,  however, 
this  great  and  numerous  nation  appears  to  us  as  already  sometimes 
divided  into  two  empire';  Nineieh  and  Babjlon  were  not  universally 
subject  to  one  sceptre  But  an  irre'Jistible  tendency  to  union  always 
appears  from  this  time  amongst  them,  and  most  frequently  the  two  are 
united  under  the  authority  of  one  monarch  The  chief  changes  in 
operation  durmg  the  long  series  of  Chaldfea  Assyrian  kmgs  may  be 
referred  to  fluctuations  m  the  seat  of  their  power,  which  oscilhted 
betw  een  Babylonia  and  Assyrian  1  ransferred  sometimes  from  the 
south,  where  it  had   first  arisen,  to  the  njrth,  and  again  fii^m   the 


character  meaning  "  city"  certainly  had  the  sound  oiAl,  and  the  group 
must  therefore  have  beenpronounced  Ai  Asskar. 

The  identification  of  Hlasar  with  the  northern  city  may  perhaps  be 
supported  by  the  text  above  quoted.  The  ruins  at  Senkereh  were 
certainly  within  the  land  of  Shinar,  and  therefore  would  probably  be 
within  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Shinar.  The  northern  Asshur 
was  far  beyond  the  limits  of  that  kingdom,  and  the  centre  of  a  dis- 
trict, and  head  of  a  people,  whose  king  was  equal  in  rank  and  power 
to  the  kings  of  Shinar  and  Elam,  and  to  the  great  cliief  of  the  Nomad 
tribes.— Tr. 
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Section  IV. — Dynasties  o 

1.  AptEB  a.  duration  that  we  have  no  means  of  estimating,  the 
first  Cushite,  or  Accad  dynasty  of  Babylon  was  overturned  by  a  foreign 
invasion  rather  more  than  ■>  500  years  before  our  era.  The  invaders 
w  A  J  h  d  this  event  appears  to  have  coincided 
VFihhore    mgra     n,     h       he  Iranian  peoiJe,  sprang  from  Japhet, 

ea    ng  ngi  tr     on    the  banks  of   the  Oxus,   directed 

b  =e  h  new  habitations  in  Media  or  Persia, 

wh  h      b       h         h      amc  great  race  made  a  descent  on 

B  m      h   peop    wh    came  thus  into  Mesopotamia,  Mcdes, 

that  is,  Iranians.  After  having  destroyed  the  Cushite  kings  they 
reigned  in  Babylon  for  224  years  With  this  conquest  he  connects  a 
name,  very  celebrated  in  Eastern  tradition,  that  of  Zoroaster,  chief  of 
the  Bactrians,  who  was  both  conqueror  and  legislator,  and  whose 
doctrine,  propagated  by  war,  left  so  deep  an  impress  in  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  particularly  in  Persia  and 
Media.  That  Zoroaster  was  ever  at  Babylon  seems  very  improbable, 
and  doubtless  the  appearance  of  his  name  at  that  time  in  the 
Chaldfean  historical  traditions  merely  proves  that  the  Arian  invaders 
already  possessed  the  dualistic  form  of  religion  that  we  shall  speak  of 
in  another  book.  However,  although  the  ancient  Persian  tradition 
informs  us  that  Zoroaster  himself  taught  his  religion  in  B  tria,  h 
was  the  centre  of  that  faith  previous  to  the  migration  f  th  Iran  an 
towards  Peraa,  it  tells  us  nothing  positive  either  a  t  th  ngi  1 
country  of  Zoroaster  himself,  nor  especially  as  to  th     p  p  n  d 

when  he  lived. 

2.  But  the  domination  of  the  Arians  at  Babylon  and  n  Mesopot  m 
was  soon  to  be  brought  to  a  dose ;  their  supremacy  could  b  est 
Wished  otherwise  than  temporarily  in  Asia  on  this  side  Mount  Zagros  , 
it  was  brought  to  a  final  close  in  Chaldrea,  and  suspended  for  some 
centuries  in  Media,  hy  the  defeat  of  the  Arians,  over  whom  the 
Turanians,  antagonistic  from  time  immemorial,  regjuned  the  upper 
hand. 

After  the  Median  or  Arian,  Berosus  records  a  new  dynasty  as  having 
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supplanted  it.  Unfortunately  such  fragments  as  have  come  down  to  us 
mention  neither  the  duration  nor  the  origin  of  tiii=  royal  family  of 
eleven  kii^s.  Scholars,  aa  for  tsiample  Sir  H  Rawlinson  and  M 
Oppert,  are  agreed  in  admitting  that  it  must  have  reigned  rather  more 
than  two  centuriea,  and  have  occupied  the  throne  from  about  the  year 
2300  to  the  year  sioo  before  the  Christian  era  As  to  the  native 
countiy  of  these  kings,  the  proofs  of  their  decisive  ^  alour  show  that 
they  were  Elamite  or  Susianian,  and  had  gained  the  country  by 
conquest.  It  is  at  this  period  that  we  find  from  the  Bible  that  Che 
dorlaomer,  king  of  Elam,  was  master  of  the  whole  Tigro  Euphrates 
bBsin.  He  had  as  vassal-,  Amraphel,  king  of  Shmar,  or  Chald^ea, 
Arioch,  king  of  EUasar,  the  chief  of  the  Assynan  aties  if  that  time, 
and  Thatgal,  "king  of  nations,"  and  with  them  made  an  expedition 
towards  the  west,  temporarily  subjected  the  whole  of  Syria,  even  as  far 
IE  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  plundered  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
led  Lot  away  captive,  and  was  at  last  defeated  by  Abraham. 

The  name  of  Chedorlaomer  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  language 
of  the  Susianian  Turanians,  and  is  composed  of  elements  found  in 
names  of  a  later  period  in  the  native  inscriptions  of  the  country.  With 
regard  to  the  name  "  king  o.  nations,"  the  Hebrew  text  lias  it  written 
Tidal,  and  the  Greek  version  of  the  LXX.,  Thai^al;  this  last  form 
seems  undoubtedly  preferable,  as  it  agrees  with  the  form  Tui^al, 
meaning  in  one  of  the  oldest  Turanian  idioms  found  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  (the  Chaldiean}  "great  chief."  The  "nations"  over 
whom  this  personage  ruled  were  probably  nomadic  tribes  of  Scythians, 
or  Turanians. 

Such  are  the  arguments  which  have  hitherto  sufficed  to  prove  that 
the  third  dynasty  of  Berosus  was  Elamite  or  Susianian  But  the  fact 
is  now  clearly  proved  by  the  direct  testimony  of  cuneiform  texts,  con- 
taining the  name  of  the  founder  of  this  dynasty  and  the  approximate 
date  of  his  reign.  Asshur-bani-pal,  the  last  of  the  Assynan  conquerors, 
mentions,  in  two  inscriptions,  that  he  took  Susa  1635  years  afier 
Kedomakhunta,  king  of  Elam,  had  conquered  Babylonia  He  found 
in  that  city  the  statues  of  the  gods  taken  from  Erech  by  Kedomakhunta, 
and  replaced  them  in  their  original  position  It  was  in  the  5  ear  660 B.C. 
that  Assbur-bani-pal  took  Susa.  The  date,  therefore,  of  the  conquest 
of  Babylon  by  Kedomakhunta,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Elamite 
dynasty  in  Chaldrea,  must  have  been  2295  B.C. 

3.  A  new  dynasty  follows  this  in  the  lists  of  Berosus.  The  dates  of 
this  historian,  apparently  reliable,  and  based  upon  a  regular  and  correct 
chronolc^,  place  its  accession  in  the  year  3017  B.C.  This  dynasty  is 
spedfied  as  Chalda^an,  and  Berosus  says  that  it  reigned  45S  years,  and 
consisted  of  forty-nine  kings;  it  governed  down  to  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Mesopotamia  by  the  Pharaohs  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty. 
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The  fragments  preserved  by  the  Byiantine  chronologeis  do  not,  how- 
ever, contain  one  angle  name  of  the  kings  registered  by  the  historian 
Berosus  in  this  part  of  his  canon. 


Section  V. — Royal  Names  surpLiHD  by  the  Inscriptions. 
.  The  ruins  of  Cliald^ea  have  as  yet  been  but  very  imperfectly 


explored.  It  has  not  been  practicable  to  carry  01 
tions  on  a  large  scale ;  but  the  results  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Loftus  and 
Colonel  Taylor  lead  us  lo  the  conclusion  that,  when  a  complete  and 
careful  investigation  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  cities  on  the  Lower 
Euphrates  can  be  made,  they  will  yield  treasures  as  valuable  as  those  of 
Egypt.  The  rains  undoubtedly  contain  an  immense  number  of  remains, 
some  of  enormous  size,  and  some  belonging  perhaps  to  the  age  of  the 
primitive  Chaldean  Empire. 

The  inscriptions  known  in  Europe,  generally  stamped  on  bricks, 
have  at  present  supplied  us  with  about  fifty  names  of  the  kings  of  that 
empire.  These  do  not  form  a  continuous  series,  but  seem  to  be  dis- 
persed over  a  very  long  series  of  ages.  The  PaJreographical  variations 
observed  in  the  mode  of  writing  in  these  inscriptions  lead  us  to  attribute 
them  to  several  different  periods,  separated  by  very  long  intervals  of 
time.  In  general,  the  names  we  know  may  be  arranged  in  groups  of 
two  or  three,  leaving  between  them  enormously  long  intervals,  reserved 
for  fiiture  discoverers  to  fill  up. 

In  this  position  of  things  it  is  impossible  to  classify  the  royal  names 
recovered  from  the  ruins  of  t)r,  Erech,  Larsam  (now  Senkereh),  the 
Larancha  of  Berosus,  of  Nipur  (now  NifFer),  and  of  Sippara,  the 
Heliopolis  of  the  Greek  geographers  (now  Sufeira),  or  to  assign  them 
their  true  place  in  the  four  djmasties  mentioned  by  Berosus.  We  are, 
however,  even  now  in  a  position  to  determine  to  some  extent  the  relative 
antiquity  of  these  kings,  and  to  establish  some  landmarks  in  monu- 
mental history  concordant  with  the  facts  collected  by  the  ChaldEean 
priest  for  the  information  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Seleucidaii  era. 

2.  The  most  ancient  monarch  of  Chaldiea  mentioned  in  the  inscrip- 
tions we  possess  is  Ur-Hammu,  whose  name  signifies  "Light  of  the 
sun."  He  was  known  to  clas^cal  antiquity,  and  considered  so  com- 
pletely legendary,  that  Ovid  related  the  mythological  story  of  Clytie 
and  Leucothea  as  having  occurred  in  his  family.'  He  was  said  to  be 
the  seventh  king  of  the  empire.      His  inscriptions  present  the  most 

*  "  Rexit  Achmmenias  urbes  pater  Orehamus  isqne, 
Septimus  a  prisci  numeratur  origine  Beli." 

Metaph.  iv.  212,  213. 
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a  nt  type  of  cuneiform  writing  at  present  known,  the  types  most 
n  a  ly  app  oaching  the  original  hieroglyphical  figures.  His  monuments 
ha  e  all  tl  e  characteristics  of  very  remote  antiquity,  an  antiquity  un- 
u  pas  d  by  the  monuments  of  the  third  or  fourth  Egyptian  dynasty. 
H  a  the  builder  of  the  great  pyramid  at  Ur,  or  Calneh,*  where,  as 
we  have  seen,  as  well  as  at  Borsippa,  was  laid  the  scene  of  the  events 
connected  with  the  "  Tower  of  Tongues. "+  Lastly,  some  of  his  buildmgs 
had  already  fallen  into  ruin  by  the  time  of  the  Elamite  dynasty,  and 
one  of  its  kings,  Bumaburyash  I.,  restored  those  that  he  had  built  in 
honour  of  the  sun  at  Larsam.  These  facts  enable  us  with  little  doubt 
to  place  Ur-Hammu  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  empire — in  the 
Cushitc,  or  Aecad  dynasty  of  Nimrod,  and  rather  towards  its  commence- 
ment than  its  end. 

Recent  discoveries  withdraw  this  king  from  the  realms  of  fable,  and 
place  him  in  the  full  light  of  historical  truth.  He  was  the  great  builder 
among  all  the  kings  of  the  old  Chaldiean  empire;  he  built  at  Ur,  in 
addition  to  the  great  pyramidical  temple  dedicated  to  Sin,  the  Moon-god, 
the  fortified  walls  of  the  city  ;  in  Nipur,  a  temple  to  the  Air-goddess, 
and  another  to  Biht-Taauth,  mother  of  the  gods  ;  in  Erech,  a  second 
temple  to  Bilit;  and  lastly,  at  Sippara  and  at  Larsam,  monumental 
sanctuaries  in  honour  of  the  sun.  His  name,  stamped  on  building- 
bricks,  has  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  all  the  cities  of  Lower  Chaldiea; 
but  there  is  no  trace  of  his  reign  to  the  north  of  Babylon,  Ilgi,  son  of 
Ur-Hammu,  completed  the  temple  of  Sin  at  Ur. 

At  a  short  interval  after  these  kings  most  be  placed  Shagaraktiyash, 
who  was  considered  a  very  ancient  monarch  by  the  Elamite  king 
Kurigalzo  I,  He  it  was  who  built  at  Sippara  the  largest  temple  of 
that  sacred  city,  described  at  length  by  Berosus,  on  the  site  where  it  was 
said  that  the  mythical  King  Xisuthrus  had,  at  the  time  of  the  deluge, 
buried  the  tables  containing  the  story  of  the  early  days  of  mankind, 
and  the  revelation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  cosmogony.  An  alabaster 
vase  bearing  the  name  of  his  son,  Naram-Sin  (he  who  exalts  Sin,  the 
Moon-god),  presents  a  type  of  writing  almost  as  archaic  as  that  of  the 
inscriptions  of  Ur-Hammu.  A  king  who  may  dispute  the  palm  of 
antiquity  with  Naram-Sm  and  his  father  is  Sin-Said  (Sm  is  his  lord), 
who  executed  considerable  works  a,t  Erech.  The  close  analogy  in  the 
formation  of  their  names  seems  to  indicate  that  a  large  group  of  princes, 
evidently,  however,  many  generations  later,  belonged  to  the  same  royal 
family.  These  all,  as  the  chief  element  in  their  names,  have  the  name 
of  the  god  Sin,  the  great  god  of  the  city  of  Ur,  whose  worship  seems 
to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Cushitc  race,  for  they  carried  the  observ- 
ance with  them  wherever  they  went,  whilst  Sin  played  only  a  secondary 
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n  (he  Pantheon  of  later  times  in  Chaldfea.  These  were  Irshu- 
Rim-Sin,  Amar-Sin,  Sin-Inun,  Sin-baladan,  who  have  all  left 
"      naiiis  at  Ur. 

We  may  remark  that  all  the  names  we  have  mentioned,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  of  Shagaralttiyash,  are  derived  from  the  Assyrian 
language,  and  in  that  tongue  are  easily  translated.  The  royal  names 
we  meet  with  in  the  later  days  of  the  exbtence  of  the  empire  have  an 
entirely  different  character.  Now  we  have  already  attempted  to  show 
that  this  idiom,  of  the  family  improperiy  called  Semitic,  was  the  national 
language  of  the  Cushites  of  the  monarchy  of  Nimrod. 

Under  the  primitive  kings  whom  we  have  named,  the  birthplace  of 
the  political  life  of  the  empire,  its  focus  and  centre,  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  south  of  Chaldai,  near  the  Persian  Gulf,  m  the  very  heart 
of  the  exclusively  Cushile,  or  Accad  country.  The  great  cily,  the 
pohtical  capital  where  the  sovereigns  usually  resided,  and  which  each  of 
them  endeavoured  to  embellish  with  new  buildings,  was  Ur.  Babylon 
was  therefore  evidently  under  the  supremacy  of  Ur  in  matters  of  go- 
vernment, but  it  was  nevertheless  the  sacred  dty,  the  learned  city,  the 
rehgious  metropoHs.  Just  as  the  four  cities  of  the  Tetrapolis  we  have 
already  mentioned,  took  the  lead  of  all  others  in  the  country,  so  Ur  was 
supreme  over  the  other  three  cities  of  the  Tetrapolis. 

2.  The  uivasioii  of  the  Ariaii  Medes  has  left  but  few  monuments; 
like  the  Canaanilish  Shepherds  in  Egypt,  they  were  mere  barbarians 
compared  with  the  civilised  Chaldseans,  The  period  of  then-  rule  will 
therefore  probably  always  remain  a  gap  in  the  monumental  series.  At 
any  rate  in  tlie  inscriptions  as  yet  discovered,  no  one  royal  name  is 
mentioned  of  an  Arian  character,  such  as  those  of  the  princes  of  the 
Median  dynasty  must  have  been.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
Elamite  or  Susianian  dynasty  that  overthrew  them. 

We  have  no  inscription  of  Chedorlaomer,  nor  of  Kedomakhunta, 
but  we  have  some  of  a  king,  proved  by  the  analogy  of  his  name  derived 
from  the  Susianian  language  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  family, 
Kedormabug.  He  calls  himself,  in  an  inscription  at  Ur,  "  Conqueror 
oftheWest";  and  in  another  text  his  son  says  of  him,  "  My  father  en- 
larged the  empire  of  the  city  of  Ur."  He  was  therefore  a  conqueror 
like  Chedorlaomer,  whose  warlike  example  he  followed.  Kedormabug 
had  a  son  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  and  who  bore  the  purely 
Assyrian  name  of  Zikar-Sin  (servant  of  Sin);  as  the  dynasty  had 
become  nationalised  and  had  adopted  the  language  of  the  country. 

Two  kings  with  Susianian  names,  Bumabttiyash  1.  and  his  son, 
Kurigalzu  I.,  both  of  them  great  builders,  must  undoubtedly  be  assigned 
to  (he  same  royal  family.  But  they  seem  to  have  been  more  ancient 
still;  anterior  even  to  Chedorlaomer,  and  to  the  establishment  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Elamite  dynasty  in  Assyria.     In    fact,   Kurigalzu, 
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wishing  to  cover  the  northern  frontier  of  Chaldfea  on  the  side  of  the 
Assyrians,  built  there  an  important  fortress  which,  fifteen  centuries  after, 
under  Sargon  (Sharyukin),  was  considered  the  key  of  the  country;  it 
was  called  Dur-Kurigalzu,  "  The  Castle  of  Kurig^a,"  and  its  lai^ 
ruins  stiU  exist  at  Aklterkuf,  west  of  Bagdad. 

3.  We  now  come  to  kings  whose  date  we  are  able  to  fix.  Ishmi- 
Dagan  (Dagon  hears  him)  and  bis  sons  Gungun  and  Shamshi-Bin,  who 
succeeded  him  on  tbe  throne.  Under  these  princes  tbe  Chaldsean 
empire  included  all  Assyria,  and  the  limits  of  the  extended  empire  of  the 
Elamite  dynasty  were  maintained. 

Theit  inscriptions  have  been  found  at  Ur,  where  the  royal  residence 
was  still  fixed,  but  at  the  same  time  tbe  temples  of  Cannes  at  Ellasar 
(now  Kileb  Sherghat),  on  the  Upper  Tigris  in  Assyria,  had  been  built 
by  Isbmi-Dagan,  who  thus  proved  himself  sovereign  of  that  country. 
Tiglath  Pileser  I.  (Tuhlat  Pal-asbar)  gives  us  this  information  in  tbe 
ofEdal  records  of  his  reign,  stating  that  be  rebuilt  this  temple  701  years 
after  its  first  foundation.  Tiglath  Pileser  I.,  as  we  shall  see,  reigned  in 
the  year  1100  B.C.;  the  chronological  fact  furnished  by  this  inscription 
therefore  clearly  indicated  about  the  year  1800  B.C.  for  the  reign  of 
Ishmi-Dagan.  This  king  may  therefore  with  certainty  be  assigned  to 
the  dynasty  called  by  Berosus  Chaldsean.  During  his  reign  the  ancient 
empire  attained  the  height  of  its  greatness,  in  consequence  of  the  union 
of  Assyria  to  Cbaldasa;  and  this  is  the  very  time  when  Manetho  records 
Ihat  Set-iui-pehti-Noubti,  the  first  king  of  the  regular  Shepherd  dynasty, 
was  ander  apprehensions  of  danger  from  the  increase  of  the  Chaldfean 
empire,  and  fortified  Avaris  to  avert  a  possible  attack  from  the  nations 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 

At  this  time  both  the  power  and  the  prosperity  of  the  first  Chaldsean 
empire,  then  mcluding  all  Mesopotamia,  reached  their  culminating 
point.  At  least  five  reigns  after  Ishrai-Dagan  must  be  placed  Hammu- 
rabi, who,  of  all  the  kings  of  this  ancient  empire,  is  the  best  known 
from  the  labour  bestowed  on  his  inscriptions  by  a  French  Assyriolo^st, 
M.  Menant.  Hammurabi  was  a  powerful  king  who  erected  numerous 
buildings  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  Chaldiea  and  in 
Irak.     He  appears  to  have  resided  more  often  at  Babylon  than  at  Ur. 

The  chief  work  of  his  reign,  at  once  the  greatest  and  the  most  bene- 
ficial, was  the  famous  Royal  Canal  of  Babylon,  the  principal  artery  and 
centre  of  the  system  of  irrigation  of  Upper  Chaldiea,  repaired  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  later  times,  and  considered  by  Herodotus  as  one  of 
the  wonders  of  Babylon.  This  canal  was  at  first  knovm  by  the  name  of 
its  constructor.  "I  have  caused,"  says  this  king  in  an  inscription,  "to 
be  aug  the  Nahar-Hammuiabi  (canal  of  Hammurabi),  a  benediction  for 
the  men  of  Babylonia.  ...  I  have  directed  the  waters  of  its  branches 
over  the  desert  plains;  I  have  caused  them  to  run  in  the  dry  channels 
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and  thus  given  unfailing  waters  to  the  people  I  have  dis- 

tributed the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  the  Shumir  and  Accad  among 
distant  cities.  I  have  changed  desert  plains  mto  well  watered  lands. 
I  have  given  them  fertility  and  abundance,  and  made  them  the  abode  of 
happiness."  The  insctiption  frim  which  we  quite  thcst  p^sages  is  the 
most  ancient  text  in  our  possession,  and  wntten  phonetn:ally  in  the 
Assyrian  language,  like  all  the  later  inscriptions  of  the  kings  of  Assyria 
and  Babylon. 

The  monumental  inscriptions  of  more  ancient  kings,  and  even  part 
of  those  of  Hammurabi  himself,  are  exclusively  written  in  idet^raphic 
characters,  and  the  few  gmmmatical  foims  written  phonetically  that  are 
found  in  them  prove  that  they  were  intended  10  be  read  in  the  Tura- 
nian Chald;ean,  as  the  others  were  in  the  Semitic  Assyrian;  this 
difference  of  style  distinguishing  them  from  texts  of  later  date  renders 
the  ancient  inscriptions  very  difficult  to  interpret. 

Hammurabi  had  succeeded  to  a  queen,  the  only  female  sovereign  ■ 
known  among  the  various  empires  of  the  Euphrates  Basin.  This  fact  is 
ascertained  from  a  fragment  of  the  royal  list  in  cuneiform  writit^  inscribed 
on  a  tablet  of  baked  clay,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  records  after 
Hammurabi  thirteen  names  of  kings,  of  whose  history  we  know  nothii^( 
they  were  all  ChaldEean  in  the  most  restricted  sense  of  the  word— that 
is,  Turanians— thus  confirming  the  statements  of  Berosus  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  dynasty;  some  of  the  names  much  resemble  those  of  a 
later  date  found  in  the  inscriptions  of  Susiana;  a  fact  that  need  not 
exdte  surprise,  as  the  Chaldieans,  properly  so  called,  and  the  dominant 
race  in  Susiana,  were  equally  of  Turanian  origin.  The  tablet  contains  a 
translation  of  these  names  into  the  Assyrian  language.  Unfortunately 
it  is  very  much  mutilated.  The  series  of  kings,  successors  to  Hammu- 
rabi, furnished  by  this  "  London  list  "  must  bring  us  down  to  nearly  the 
dose  of  the  ChaJd;ean  dynasty,  ending  according  to  Berosus  about 
I5S9  B.C. 


1.  The  first  Chaldsan  empire  has  left  very  many  monumental 
remains  of  very  large  aze  in  the  most  southern  part  of  the  Tigro- 
Euphrates  Basin.  The  rains  of  Ur,  Erech,  Sippara,  Nipur,  and 
Larsam  belong  for  the  most  part  to  this  remote  period.  The  kings  of 
the  later  Babylonian  empire,  Nebuchadnezzar  [Nabu-kudur-ussur]  and 
his  successors  have  merdy  repaired  the  temples  and  the  walls  of  these 
cities,  and  were  not  the  original  builders. 

Stone  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  alluvial  plains  of  Chaldiea ;  it  could 
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only  be  obtained  from  a  great  distance,  and  at  a  great  expense.  Thus 
all  the  buildings  of  the  kings  of  the  first  empire,  like  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  and  like  those  of  Babylon  in  all  ages,  were  constructed  exclu- 
sively of  bricks.  On  each  of  these  bricks  is  stamped  the  name  of  the 
king  who  erected  the  building,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inscriptions 
of  the  early  Chaldiean  kings  in  our  possession  are  of  this  kind.  In 
general  the  interior  of  these  edifices  is  of  merely  sun-dried  bricks,  with 
here  and  there  layers  of  reed  mattir^  cemented  with  bitumen,  to  give 
greater  cohesion;  this  mode  of  construction  is  described  by  Herodotus* 
in  speaking  of  the  walls  of  Babylon-  Sometimes  also  courses  of  baked 
bricks  are  alternated,  to  give  greater  stability  to  the  work.  The  body 
of  masonry,  composed  of  sun-dried  bricks,  is  almost  invariably  cased 
with  burnt  brick,  lo  protect  it  from  the  action  of  nun  and  to  prevent 
disintegration. 

2.  The  sacred  edifices  of  this  period  are  all  of  Ihe  same  type;  a 
pyramid  built  in  stages,  a  series  of  square  terraces  one  above  the  other, 
each  terrace  smaller  than  the  one  beneath  it,  so  that  while  the  base  of  a 
building  occupied  a  large  site,  its  upper  story  was  very  small. 

This  is  how  the  Tower  of  Babel  had  been  built;  and  also  the  most 
ancient  of  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  that  of  Sakkarah  for  instance.  This 
mode  of  construction  for  sacred  edifices  was  connected  with  the 
essentially  astronomical  character  of  the  original  form  of  the  rehgion  of 
the  Chaldieans.  They  Ihus  thought  to  approach  nearer  lo  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  objects  of  public  worship;  and  the  temples  were  really  ob- 
servatories for  watching  their  motions.  On  the  upper  platform  was 
built  a  small  chapel  or  square  chamber,  richly  ornamented,  containing 
the  image  of  the  deity  of  the  temple.  The  casing  of  each  terrace  was 
of  bricks,  differing  in  dimensions  and  colour  ftoTa  the  rest.  Sometimes, 
as  in  the  great  temple  at  Ur,  Ihe  lower  stage  that  supported  the  weight 
of  all  the  others,  and  therefore  required  great  solidity,  was  strengthened 
by  buttresses  built  of  burnt  bricks  and  arranged  in  a  very  scientific 

Constructed  of  such  materials,  so  liable  lo  disinl^ration,  the  palaces 
and  houses  of  the  primitive  epoch  in  Chaldiea  have  left  nothing  on  their 
dtes  but  shapeless  masses  of  ruins,  where  we  are  unable  to  make  out 
the  original  plan  of  the  building.  The  results  of  the  excavations  of 
Colonel  Taylor  enable  us,  however,  to  state  that  the  halls  were  long  and 
narrow,  little  better  than  mere  passages,  for  it  was  impossible  to  put  any 
great  weight  on  vaults  built  of  earth  or  sun-dried  bricks.  The  inside  of 
the  walls  was  plastered  with  a  thick  coat  of  mortar;  and  in  this  were 
fixed  cones  of  coloured  terra-cotla,  with  Ihe  base  outwards,  arranged  so 
as  to  produce  patterns  of  lozenges,  chevrons,  or  squares.      At  short 
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distances  were  semicircular  projections  in  the  walls,  like  half-delached 
pillars,  but  without  bases,  and.  probably  also  without  capitals. 

Tombs  of  the  same  age  have  been  found  in  great  number  at  Ur,  each 
consisting  of  a  small  chamber  7  feet  long,  3^  feet  wide  and  5  feet  high, 
built  of  burnt  bricks.  In  these  there  has  been  observed  an  attempt  at 
a  pointed  arch,  formed  by  courses  of  bricks  overlapping  each  other,  a 
system  of  construction  that  has  been  met  with  in  Egypt  and  in  the 
Pelade  buildings  in  Greece. 

3.  The  pottery  discovered  in  these  tombs  is  in  general  rude,  and  for 
the  most  part  hand-made,  without  the  assistance  of  a  wheel.  This 
useful  implement  was,  however,  then  already  known,  for  some  vases  of 
better  workmanship  have  been  found  bearing  traces  of  its  use. 

The  utensils  found  in  the  tombs  prove  that  the  Chaldeans  from  the 
time  of  their  earliest  kings  knew  the  art  of  workmg  metals,  gold, 
bronze,  lead,  and  even  iron ,  and  this  knowledge  they  owed  to  the 
Cushite  element  of  the  population  But  metals,  though  knovsn  and 
easily  worked,  were  nevertheless  too  scarce  to  be  in  general  use,  and 
implements  of  chipped  and  pohshed  flint,  knives,  arrow  heads,  axes, 
and  hammers  were  still  employed  The  most  common  metal  was 
bronze,  and  all  metal  implements  and  utensils  were  made  of  it  Iron 
w  til  ra  as  t  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  precious  metals,  and 
was    sed  n  t  f      tool     but  for  making  biacelets  and  other  rude  oma- 

4.  W  th  cgard  t  the  plastic  arts,  properly  so  called,  having  for 
th  ir  tj  t  tl  m  ilion  of  living  nature,  and  particularly  of  the 
hum  n  fin  e,  w    h        no  sculpture  and  no  painting  either  Babjlonian 

Ch  Idie  f  ea  ly  date,  exLcpting  a  small  bronze  figure  of  a  goddess 
be  th   1  g    d    f  Kedormabug,  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Loui  re, 

and  fragn  t  f  statuette  of  alabaster  in  the  British  Museum, 
1  -se  t  g  tl  t°^  Nebo.  Bat  a  number  of  (hose  small  ei^raved 
yl    d  ra    f  h  rd  that  were  used  as  seals,  cylinders  of  Babylonian 

man  ft  w  th  haic  inscriptions  in  cuneiform  character^  must 
bel  g  t  th  t  m  f  the  Chaldiean  empire.  This  fact  is  certain,  at 
any  rat  vith  g  d  t  two  :  the  first,  one  that  was  in  the  possession  of 
S     R    K      P  rt  d  is  engraved  in  his  "Travels,"'  (this  was  the 

seal  of  King  Ur-Hammu);  the  second,  the  cylinder  of  his  son  Ilgi,  now 
one  of  the  most  valued  treasures  of  the  British  Museum.  In  these,  art 
is  the  same  as  in  the  engraved  Babylonian  stones  of  much  later  days, 
down  to  the  time  of  Ncbuchadneinar  and  tlie  Persian  dominion,  and  is 
at  least  as  far  advanced. 

5.  We  have  already  said  that  Astronomy  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  a 
real  science  among  the  people  of  Chald^a  from  the  most  remote  times. 
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and  that  its  first  advance  dated  back  to  Ihc  almost  legendary  epoch  of 
Nimrod.  In  the  most  andent  times  that  the  monuments  permit  us  to 
investigate^  astronomy  was  more  advanced  in  Babylon  and  Chaldsea 
than  it  ever  was  in  Egypt.  The  utmost  progress  that  it  was  possible  to 
make  in  this  science  with  the  naked  eye,  unaided  by  optical  instruments, 
was  made  by  the  Chaldieans,  They  had  even  discovered  the  annual 
displacement  of  the  equinoctial  point  on  the  ecliptic,  a  discovery  usually 
atlribuled  to  the  Greek  astronomer,  Hipparcus.  But  for  want  of  correct 
instruments  there  was  an  error  in  their  calculation,  as,  moreover,  there 
was  in  that  of  Hipparcus.  They  had  assigned  it  an  annual  preeesaon 
of  thirty  seconds,  whilst  in  reality  it  is  fifty.  On  this  basis  they  cal- 
culated their  great  astronomical  period  of  43,200  solar  years,  repre- 
senting, according  to  their  calculation,  the  total  period  of  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes  (the  true  period  being  26,000  yeais) ;  and  the  divisions 
of  this  period,  called  Sar,  3,600,  Ner,  600,  and  Soss,  60,  were  the 
foundation  of  all  their  chronological  computations. 

The  science  of  Arithmetic,  indispensable  to  all  real  astronomy,  was 
also  very  far  advanced  among  this  people.  We  might  have  uiferred  this 
from  the  establishment  of  these  periods,  but  we  have  further  and 
positive  proof  in  a  clay  tablet  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  Larsam,  and 
now  preserved  In  the  Briitish  Museum,  bearing  a  list  of  the  squares  of 
fractional  numbers,  calculated  with  perfect  correctness  from  ^5  to  Jj. 


Sllii  n  \II— Period     f  E.iihan  P 

I  VkE  have  already  shown  that,  frrm  al«ut  the  twenty-second  to 
the  eighteenth  century  before  the  l„hri&lnn  era,  Ur  was  the  capital  of 
the  Chaldean  empire,  then  embracing  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia,  and 
comprising  the  Assynans  among  its  subjects  This  widely- extended 
power  did  not  last  more  than  three  or  four  centuries,  and  Assyria 
escaped  Irom  the  dominion  of  Chaldiea  to  return  to  its  former  state  of 
independence  For  the  400  succeeding  years  the  history  of  Mesopo- 
tamia IS  written  on  the  monuments  of  %ypt 

When,  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Thothmes  I., 
the  conqueror  of  Syria,  crossed  the  Euphrates  at  Carchemish,  and,  first 
of  all  the  Pharaohs,  poured  his  legions  into  Mesopotamia,  there  no  longer 
existed  one  great  empire  embracing  the  whole  basin  of  the  two  great 
Asiatic  rivers.  Assyria,  in  the  records  of  the  Egyptian  campaigns,  is 
represented  as  having  a  political  existence  of  its  own  apart  from  that  of 
Babylon,  and  does  not  even  form  a  kingdom,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  as  the  Rotennu  (the  Egyptian  name  for  the  Assyrians)  were  then 
merely  a   confederation   of  petty  slates,  governed   by  princes  on   an 
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equality  with  each  other,  none  of  whom  exercised  suzerainty  over  the 
others,  and  this  confederation  extended  its  influence  over  Osrhoene,  or 
Aramican  Mesopotamia,  as  well  as  over  the  plains  extending  from  the 
Euphrates  to  Aiiti- Lebanon.  The  Syrian  princes  of  these  last  coun- 
tnes  made  part;  of  the  league,  and  held  in  it  the  same  ranlt  as  the 
Asaynan  chiefe.  The  successors,  therefore,  of  powerful  monarcbs,  such 
as  Ishmi-Dagan  and  Hammurabi,  were  no  more  than  simple  ' '  kings  of 
Babel,"  and  equals  of  the  kings  of  Nineveh,  Asshur  (Ellasar),  and 
Smgar. 

2.  Thothmes  I.  had  made  only  a  flying  expedition  across  the 
Euphrates,  and  had  not  attempted  in  earnest  to  establish  his  supremacy 
there.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  during  the  course 
of  the  great  wars,  the  history  of  which  we  have  related  as  given  in  the 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  Thothmes  III.  subjected  all  Mesopotamia, 
from  Nineveh  to  Babylon,  and  placed  garrisons  in  all  the  places  of 
strength  to  ensure  the  submission  of  the  country.  We  have  already 
explained  in  what  manner  he  organised  the  internal  administration 
of  the  Asiatic  countries  suhbdued  by  his  arms.*  The  Pharaohs  did 
not  reduce  them  to  the  position  of  provinces  governed  directly  by 
Egyptian  rulers  ;  they  everywhere  protected  the  petty  local  sovereigns, 
but  reduced  Ihem  to  the  position  of  vassals,  compelling  them  to  pay 
tribute  and  to  furnish  contingents  of  troops ;  these  local  princes  were 
obliged  to  receive  their  investiture  from  the  king  of  Egypt  and  to  send 
their  sons  to  the  court  of  Thebes,  to  receive  there  an  Egyptian  educa- 
tion, and  to  remain  as  hostages  until  the  time  arrived  for  (heir  bdng 
installed  on  the  throne.  Of  course,  Pharaoh,  as  suzerain,  reserved  to 
himself  the  right  of  dethroning,  and  replacing  by  another,  any  vassal 
prince  who  revolted  or  gave  cause  for  suspecting  his  fidelity.  This 
was  exactly  the  method  employed  in  later  times  by  the  Romans  in 
dealing  with  allied  kingdoms. 

3.  It  is  evident  that  the  campaigns  of  Thothmes  III.  were  the 
means  of  overtnming  the  dominion  of  the  Chaldiean  dynasty.  The 
year  1559  B.C.,  the  date  assigned  by  Berosus  for  the  end  of  this  dynasty, 
agrees  exactly  with  his  reign.  We  may  even  regard  the  year  1559  as 
identical  with  the  thirty-first  year  of  Thothmes,  the  time,  as  we  know 
from  the  inscription  on  the  walls  of  Kamak,  when  that  king  took 
Babylon.  Berosus  says  that  Ihe  Chaldiean  princes  were  succeeded  by 
nine  Arab  kings,  who  reigned  245  years ;  that  is,  from  1559  to  1314. 
Many  scholars  have  attempted  to  identify  these  Arab  kings  with  the 
Khitas  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  ;  but,  however  great  may  be  the 
authority  of  those  who  propound  this,  we  are  unable  to  admit  the  identi- 
fication.    In  1559  B.C.  there  was  no  mention  of  the  Khitas,  or  Ilittites, 

*  See  page  233. 
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who  had  no  weiglit  in  the  affairs  of  Weslern  Asia  luilil  more  than  a 
century  later.  Moreover,  the  territory  of  the  Khitas  and  the  limits  of 
their  power  ate  perfectly  defined  by  the  Egyptian  historical  tents  ; 
they  sometimes  advanced  a  long  way  southward  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  but  they  did  not  cross  that  river  ;  the  Khitas  are  never 
mentioned  in  Mesopotamia,  (he  people  there  are  always  called  Rotennn. 
We  nsider  the  Arabian  kings  of  Berosus  merely  as  Semitic  princes 
nstal  ed  Babylon  by  the  kings  of  Egypt,  to  represent  them  there  in 
th  pla  e  of  the  Chaldsean  dynasty.  Their  reign  commenced,  as  we 
ha  e  n  simultaneously  with  the  first  estabhshment  of  Egyptian 
sup  ema  at  Babylon,  and  they  remained  in  power  as  long  as  the  sub- 
ston  a!  thority  of  Egypt  extended  east  of  the  Euphrates  during  the 
la  part  f  the  eighteenth  and  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty; 
and  tin  11  their  power  ended  in  1314  b,c.,  that  is,  just  when  ihe 
ann  Is  Egypt  record  a  general  revolt  of  the  Asiatic  provinces,  eoin- 
c  den  w  h  the  accession  of  the  twentieth  dynasty,  a  revolt  that  the 
last  Egjptian  conqueror,  Ramses  III.,  successfully  repressed  in  Syria 
and  northern  Mesopotamia,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  ventured  to 
follow  up  his  success  as  far  as  Babylon. 
We  must  remark,  however,  that  the  most  recent  Assyrioli^cal  dis- 
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sequence  of  the  troubles  in  Egypt  about  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  a  Chalda:an  royal  &mily  supplanted  the  Arabian  dynasty  on 
the  throne  of  Babylon,  still,  however,  recognising  Egyptian  supremacy. 

4,  We  have  some  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  designation 
"Arabian"  for  these  kings,  as  that  word  had  in  classical  antiquity 
a  very  vague  and  extended  meaning,  and  was  not  unfrequently  apphed 
to  all  Semitic  tribes.  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  princes  who 
were  put  at  the  head  of  the  Babylonian  government  by  the  Pharaohs 
were  of  Canaanitish  origin  ;  and  the  book  on  "  Nabathsean  Agricul- 
ture," written  in  Arabic  in  the  tenth  century,  and  containing,  amongst  a 
great  d«al  of  utterly  worthless  matter,  some  valuable  extracts  from  native 
traditions,  or  rather  from  works  written  under  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  and  now  lost,  mentions  at  this  very  period  of  Babylonian 
history,  a  dynasty  of  Canaanitish  kings  who,  "after  long  combats,"  had 
overturned  and  supplanted  the  Chaldasan  sovereigns. 

The  Byzantine  chronologer,  Geoi^e  SyncelMs,  mentions,  we  do  not 
know  on  what  authority,  the  names  of  six  kings  attributed  to  this  so- 
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called  Arabian  dynasty,  and  the  purely  Babylonian  forms  of  these  names 
give  rise  to  serious  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  statement.  We 
may  nevertheless  remark  that  one  of  them  Nabu  (the  Nabius  of 
Syncellus)  has  been  found  stamped  on  bricks  at  Erech  and  Babylon, 
which  seem  to  the  learned  M.  Oppert  to  belong  certainly  to  the  time  of 
the  Arabian  kings  of  Berosus,  The  British  Museum  possesses  a  muti- 
lated statue,  in  black  basalt,  of  king  Nabu,  and  the  Louvre  has  several 
inscriptions  of  the  same  prince.  These  monuments  certainly  belong  to 
a  very  ancient  period,  but  the  titles  of  the  king  differ  completely  from 
those  of  the  monarchs  of  the  primitive  epoch;  their  modesty  seems  to 
indicate  a  prince  who  was  not  an  independent  sovereign,  but  merely 
the  vassal  of  a  more  powerful  suzerain. 

5.  To  this  period  also  must  be  attributed  a  most  valuable  head  in 
limestone,  bearing  traces  of  having  been  coloured,  which  was  discovered 
at  Babylon,  and  is  now  m  the  museum  of  the  Louvre.  This  head,  rudely 
worked,  but  vigorously  treated,  and  very  lifehke  in  type,  clearly  repre- 
sents an  Egyptian.  There  is  an  evident  intention  of  imitating  the  style 
of  i^yptian  works,  and,  moreover,  the  Pharaonic  art  at  this  period  of 
!E^ptian  supremacy  has  left  monuments  in  many  parts  of  the  Euphrates 
Basin.  The  Theban  conquerors,  as  their  inscriptions  tell  us,  had 
erected  steles  to  commemorate  thdr  victories,  and  undoubtedly  the  pro- 
gress of  explorations  may  bring  some  of  these  to  light. 

The  rains  of  the  fortress  built  by  Tholhmes  IIL  at  Carchemish,  to 
secure  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates,  have  been  discovered,  and  a  great 
number  of  small  objects  of  Egyptian  manufacmre  bearing  hierc^lyphic 
inscriptions  have  been  found  there.  Some  also  have  been  found  in 
other  places,  and  even  at  Babylon  itself. 

It  is  certain  that  at  this  period,  Egyptian  art  exercised  a  powerful  and 
dominant  infl  Assyr    Ch  Id-e        rt,  then  in  a  state  of  infancy, 

almost  of  barban  lit      t  mes  A    yrian  art  emancipated  itself 

entirely  from  thi       fl  d         m  d  a  distinct  originality  under 

the  intluence  f  pn  pi  d  tn  lly  pposed  to  those  that  governed 
the  F^ptian  Ipt  B  t  th  xample  of  the  Egyptians  who  had 
so  many  cent  n  b  f  th  Assyn  n.  and  Babylonians  begun  to 
cnltivBte  tni  t  was  f  11  wed  f  som  time  after  their  domination 
over  the  country  had  ceased  Th  s  is  pro  ed  by  many  monuments,  and 
especially  by  those  lema  kable  dishes  of  chased  bronze,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  discove  ed  Ijy  Mr  Layard  at  Calah,  in  (he  palace  of 
king  Asshur-nazir-pal ,  hey  a  e  ce  mly  older  tlian  that  king,  and 
may  be  attributed  to  the  e  even  1  or  twelfth  century  B.C.  The  work- 
manship of  these  dishes  show  11  a  peculiar  style  decidedly  not 
Egyptian;  but  the  oman  e  at  on  is  en  ely  so,  both  as  to  the  figures 
and  the  symbols  drawn  on  them ;  it  is  Egyptian  art  transformed  and 
imitated  by  Assyrian  hands. 
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Semiramis, 

1.  Wfiliave  now  arrived  at  the  period  where  we  must  place  the  origin 
of  the  Assyrian  Empire.  The  Greek  writers  at  this  epoch  introduce 
into  history  the  febulous  names  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis.  Diodorus 
Siculus,  following  Clesias,  has  left  us  a  brilliant  picture  of  the  re^  of 
these  two  personages.  The  progress  of  knowledge,  the  direct  study  of 
the  Assyrian  monuments  and  inscriptions,  enable  us  now  to  assert 
positively  that  neither  Semiramis  nor  her  husband  Ninus  ever  existed, 
that  their  history  is  entirely  mythical— a  feble  with  no  real  founda- 
tion— and  must  therefore  henceforth  be  erased  from  the  annals  of  Asia. 
But  it  has  obtained  credit  for  so  many  centuries;  it  is  so  often  alluded 
fo  in  classical  literature,  that  we  cannot  pass  over  it  in  silence  and  with 
the  contempt  it  deserves  ;  we  find  it  necessary  to  tell  the  story  even 
while  declaring  it  entirely  apocryphal. 

2.  According  to  the  legend  first  related  to  the  Greeks  by  Cte^s, 
Babylonia  had  been  dismembered  by  an  invasion  of  the  Arabians,  when 
Ninus,  chief  of  the  Assyrians,  undertook  to  free  the  country  from  the 
barbarians.  Before  attacking  Babylonia,  he  organised  a  lai^e  body  of 
picked  young  men  and  prepared  them  by  all  sorts  of  exercises  for  the 
fatigues  and  dangers  of  war.  He  next  made  an  alliance  with  an  Arab 
chirftain,  like  himself,  jealous  of  the  power  of  Babylon,  and  with  a 
strong  army  then  attadted  the  Babylonians.  "  Their  country,"  the 
story  taken  from  Ctesias  goes  on  to  say,  "  contained  many  well-peopled 
cities  ;  but  the  inhabitants,  inexperienced  in  the  art  of  war,  were  easily 
subdued  and  compelled  to  pay  tribute."  Ninus  took  the  king  and  his 
children  prisoners,  and  put  them  to  death.  Thence  he  marched  on 
Armenia,  and  terrified  the  natives  by  the  sack  of  some  towns.  Barzanes, 
the  king  of  that  country,  finding  that  he  was  unable  to  resist,  sent  pre- 
sents to  the  enemy  and  offered  his  submission.  Ninus  treated  him  gene- 
rously, allowed  him  to  retain  his  kingdom,  and  only  required  him  lo  fur- 
nish a  contingent  of  auxiliary  troops.  The  king  of  Media,  next  attacked, 
attempted  to  resist ;  but,  abandoned  by  his  troops,  was  made  prisoner 
and  crucified.  In  seventeen  years  Ninus  thus  made  himself  master  of 
all  the  countries  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Indus. 
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"  On  his  return  from  these  conquests,  to  give  his  dominions  a  capital 
worthy  of  himself,  he  built  Nineveh,  and  called  it  after  his  own  name. 
This  city  was  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  the  longest  sides  were 
150  stades,  and  the  shortest  ninety]  so  that  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
walls  was  480  Etades  (about  fifty-five  miles)!  The  towers  built  to  defend 
this  wall  «ere  15,000  in  number,  and  were  each  nearly  eighty  yards 
high!  Besides  the  Assyrians,  who  formed  the  richest  and  most  power- 
ful part  of  the  population,  Ninus  admitted  into  Ms  capital  a  great 
number  of  strangers,  and  Nineveh  soon  became  the  largest  and  most 
ttoutishing  city  in  the  world. 

"  These  works  of  peace  did  not  destroy  Ihe  taste  of  Ninus  for  war- 
like enterprises;  he  undertook  the  conquest  of  Bactria,  which  he  had 
already  once  attempted  in  vain.  In  the  course  of  this  war  we  first  en- 
coimter  Semiramis,  whose  name  was  soon  to  attain  to  such  great  celebrity. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Derceto,  or  Atei^atis,  the  goddess  of  repro- 
dactive  nature,  the  chief  seat  of  whose  worship  was  al  Ascalon. 
Derceto  had  exposed  her  child,  the  Iruit  of  a  clandestine  amour  with  a 
young  mortal,  and  a  shepherd  named  Simas  had  found  and  brought  up 
Semiramis.  Oannes,  governor  of  Syria,  had  married  her  for  her 
beauty,  and  she  had  followed  him  to  the  royal  army  in  the  Bactrian 
war.  An  act  of  bravery  raised  her  to  the  rank  of  queen.  Ninus,  after 
having  vanquished  the  Bactrians  in  the  field,  besieged  their  capital  with- 
out success,  when  Semiramis,  disguised  as  a  soldier,  found  means  to 
scale  the  wall,  and  by  a  signal  announced  her  success  to  the  troops  of 
Ninus,  who  then  stormed  the  place.  Ninus,  astonished  at  her  braveiy, 
took  her  from  Oannes  and  made  her  his  wife  ;  a  short  time  afterwards 
he  died,  and  left  her  sole  mistt  ess  of  the  empire. 

"Semiramis,  once  in  possession  of  supreme  power,  indulged  her 
naturally  enterprising  genius.  Desirous  of  surpassing  the  glory  of  all 
her  predecessors,  she  conceived  the  idea  of  building  a  city  in  Chaldcea. 
Struck  with  the  advantages  of  the  situation  of  Babylon,  she  wished  to 
make  it  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 

"The  city  was  protected,"  stili  quoting  Ctesias  as  reported  by 
Diodorus  Siculus,  "  by  a  wall  360  stades  long  (more  than  forty  miles), 
flanked  by  many  towers ;  the  Euphrates  passed  through  the  middle. 
Such  was  the  mtgnificeULe  of  the  work  that  the  width  of  the  walls 
permitted  six  chariots  to  dnve  abreast  The  height,  accotdmg  to 
Ctesias,  was  one  hundred  yards,  but,  according  to  other  Gretk  suiters, 
thirty  yards  only,  and  the  width  sufficient  for  only  two  chariots 
The  same  authors  estimate  the  circumference  at  365  stadei,  because 
Semiramis  wished  it  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  days  ui  the 
year.  These  walls  were  built  of  sun  dncd  bricks  cemented  with 
asphalt.  The  towers,  of  proportionate  height  and  size,  weie  only  250 
in  number. 
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' '  When  the  first  part  of  the  work  was  finished,  Semiramis  fixed  on  the 
place  where  the  Euphrates  was  narrowest,  and  threw  across  it  a  bridge 
five  stades  long.  She  contrived  to  build  in  the  bed  of  the  stream 
pillars  twelve  feet  apart,  the  stones  of  whioh  were  joined  with  strong 
iron  cramps  fixed  into  the  mortises  with  melted  lead.  The  side  of  these 
pilkrs  towitrds  the  run  of  the  stream  was  built  at  an  angle,  so  as  to 
divide  the  water,  cause  it  to  run  smootUy  past  and  lessen  the  pressure 
against  the  massive  pillars.  On  these  pillars  were  laid  beams  of  cedar 
and  cypress,  with  lai^e  trunks  of  palm  trees,  so  as  to  form  a  platform 
thirty  feet  wide.  The  queen  then  built  at  great  cost  on  either  bank  of 
the  river  a  quay  with  a  wall  as  broad  as  ibat  of  the  city,  and  160  stades 
long  (nearly  twenty  miles).  In  front  of  each  end  of  the  bridge  she 
built  a  castle  flanked  by  towers,  and  surrounded  by  triple  walls.  Before 
the  bricks  used  in  these  buildings  were  baked  she  modelled  on  them 
figures  of  animals  of  every  kind,  coloured  to  represent  living  nature. 
Semiramis  then  constructed  another  prodigious  work;  she  had  a  huge 
basin,  or  square  reservoir,  dug  in  some  low  ground.  When  it  was 
finished,  the  river  was  diverted  into  it,  and  she  at  once  commenced 
building  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  river  a  covered  way  leading  from  one 
castle  to  the  other.  This  work  was  completed  in  seven  days,  and  the 
river  then  was  allowed  to  return  to  its  bed,  and  Semiramis  could  then 
pass  dry  shod  under  water  fii>m  one  of  her  castles  to  the  other.  She 
placed  at  Ihe  two  ends  of  the  tunnel  gates  of  bronze,  said  by  Ctesias  to 
be  stiti  in  existence  in  the  time  of  the  Persians.  Lastly,  she  built  in  the 
midst  of  the  city  the  temple  of  the  god  Bel. 

"  Semiramis,  after  having  completed  these  works  in  Babylonia,  made 
an  expedition  agair^  the  Medes,  who  had  revolted.  She  subjected  the 
country  afresh,  and  left  there  an  everlasting  monument  of  her  presence. 
At  the  foot  of  Mount  Baglstan  she  built  a  palace.  One  of  the  faces  of 
the  mountain  is  formed  of  perpendicular  rocks  of  enormous  height ;  on 
this  rock  she  caused  to  be  sculptured  her  own  likeness,  surrounded  by 
those  of  a  hundred  of  her  guards,  with  an  inscription  recounting  her 
achievements."  Diodoius  attributes  to  her  also  the  foundation  of  Ecba- 
tana,  where  the  kings  of  Assyria  were,  he  says,  in  after  times  in  the 
habit  of  passing  every  spring.  As  the  city  required  water,  and  there 
was  no  sufficient  spring  in  the  neighbourhood,  she  conducted,  at  great 
cost  and  by  enormous  works,  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  water  into  all 
parts  of  it.  For  this  purpose  she  tunnelled  through  Mount  Orontes, 
and  dug  a  canal,  ten  feet  wide  and  forty  feet  deep,  communicating  with 
a  lake  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain. 

From  Media,  Semiramis  passed  on  to  Persia,  and  visited  all  her  pos- 
sessions in  Asia.  In  Armenia  she  built,  near  Lake  Van,  a  city  with  an 
immense  palace.  Wherever  she  went,  says  Ctesias,  she  pierced  moun- 
tains, levelled  rocks,  and  coustrucled  laige  and  good  roads.    In  the 
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plains  she  constructed  artificial  hills  for  ihe  tombs  of  the  generals  who 
died  during  the  expedition,  or  for  the  foundation  of  her  new  cities. 

According  to  the  same  author,  she  also  subdued  Egypt  and  the 
greater  pait  of  Ethiopia.  She  also  undertook  an  expedition  against 
India,  attracted  by  the  riches  of  that  country.  Stratobatis,  the  king  of 
the  Indians,  having  heard  of  the  extensive  preparations  of  the  Baby- 
lonian queen,  assembled  a  conaderable  force,  and  then  defied  Semirarais 
by  a  letter,  in  which  he  reproached  her  with  the  immorality  of  her 
private  hfe,  and  threatened,  if  he  were  victorious,  to  crucify  her. 
Semiramis  did  not,  however,  abandon  her  intention  of  attacking  the 
Indian  king.  But  his  war  elephants  secured  the  victory  to  Stratobatis, 
the  army  of  Semiramis  was  put  to  flight,  and  (wo-lhirds  of  it  destroyed. 

After  this  defeat  she  retired  to  her  own  kingdom,  and  did  not  again 
quit  it.  She  devoted  herself  to  the  completion  of  her  great  works;  and 
such  were  the  enterprise  and  renown  of  this  queen  that,  after  her 
time,  according  to  Strabo,  every  great  work  in  Asia  was  popularly  attri- 
buted to  her.  Alexander  found  her  name,  it  is  said,  inscribed  on  the 
frontiers  of  Scythia,  then  considered  the  extreme  veige  of  the  habitable 
world.  The  pretended  text  of  this  inscription  has  been  preserved  by 
Polyrenus.  Semiramis  herself  speaks,  and  thus  expresses  herself — 
' '  Nature  gave  me  a  woman's  body,  but  my  deeds  have  equalled  those 
of  the  most  valiant  men.  I  ruled  the  empire  of  Ninus,  which  reaches 
eastward  to  the  river  Hinaman  (the  Indus);  southward,  to  the  land 
of  incense  and  myrrh  (Arabia  Felix};  northward,  to  the  Saces  and 
Sogdians.  Before  me  no  Assyrians  had  seen  a  sea ;  I  have  seen  four, 
that  no  one  had  approached,  so  far  were  they  distant.  I  compelled  the 
rivers  to  run  where  I  wished,  and  directed  them  to  the  places  where 
they  were  required.  1  made  barren  land  fertile,  by  watering  it  withmy 
rivers.  I  built  impregnable  fortresses.  With  iron  tools  I  made  roads 
across  impassable  rocks;  I  opened  roads  for  my  chariots,  where  the 
very  wild  beasts  had  been  unable  to  pass.  In  the  midst  of  these  occu- 
pations I  have  found  lime  for  pleasure  and  love." 

Having  learned  that  her  son  Ninyas  was  plotting  against  her,  she 
formed  (he  resolution  of  abdicating.  Far  from  punishing  the  con- 
spirator, she  left  the  government  of  the  empire  to  him,  directed  all  the 


governors  to    b 

dove.     She  was 

3.   Such  is  h 

th              so         g        ndd'    pfea  ed,  changed 
rsh  pped  as     g  ddess 
1      nd  th  t  Ct          first      1  t  d  t    the  Greeks. 
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fact.  Ninus  a=  th  n  m  11  d  t  is  nly  personification  of 
the  whole  history  of  the  Lily  of  Nmeveh,  and  i  f  all  its  power ;  under 
this  name,  popular  stories  grouped  together  all  the  exploits  and  conquests 
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of  all  Assyrian  kings,  and  even  (for  these  legends  always  have  a  ten- 
dency to  magnify)  conquests  that  no  Ninevite  king  ever  made.  Just  as 
the  whole  of  the  mihtary  exploits  of  the  Assyrians  have  been  grouped 
round  the  name  of  Ninus,  although  also  attributed  to  Semiramis,  so  all 
the  useful  or  gigantic  works,  whatever  their  origin,  executed  at  different 
periods  by  various  Asiatic  sovereigns,  have  contributed  to  the  glory  of 
the  name  of  Semu-amis.  To  her  have  been  attributed  all  the  buildings 
of  Babylon,  from  the  Tower  of  Babel,  identical  with  the  Temple  of 
Bel,  to  those  of  the  age  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  successors,  even  the 
works  of  king  Deioces  at  Eebalana,  and  the  great  sculptures  at  Mount 
Bagistan  (Eehistun),  in  Media.* 

The  name  of  Semiramis  has  been  t)Orrowed  from  a  really  historical 
queen,  who  lived  five  centuries  after  the  period  where  the  l^end  places 
the  fabulous  Semiramis,  Sammuramat,  wife  of  Bm-lik-his  III.,  a  queen 
who  had  some  important  works  executed  at  Babylon,  but  who  in  no 
other  respect  resembles  the  portrait  drawn  by  Ctesias,  In  point  of  fact, 
with  all  modem  scholars,  we  must  recognise  in  the  femous  Semiramis 
one  of  the  mytholt^cal  personages  of  the  religion  of  the  Euphrates 
valley.  The  story  itself  speaks  of  her  as  a  goddess,  for  it  makes  her 
the  daughter  of  Derceto,  and  mentions  her  final  metamorphosis  and 
the  worship  subsequently  addressed  to  her.  All  the  fimdamental  features 
of  her  character,  and  of  the  adventures  attributed  to  her,  agree  in 
showing  that  she  was  only  the  personification  of  the  heroic  form  of  the 
great  goddess  of  the  Babylonian  reUgion,  uniting  in  herself  the  most 
apparently  opposite  attributes,  a  patroness  both  of  pleasure  and  of  war, 
and  who  had  for  one  of  her  principal  symbols  a  dove.  With  her 
husband,  Ninus  the  warrior,  and  her  son  Ninyas,  the  effeminate  prince 
shut  up  in  his  harem,  Semiramis  represented  on  earth  exactly  the 
supreme  triad  of  Babylonian  worship.  This  idea,  too,  was  not  origin- 
ally Assyro-Chaldaran;  it  was  borrowed,  as  was  also  the  greater  part 
of  their  religion,  fi^om  the  Cushites ;  the  same  group  of  mythical  per- 
sonages being  placed  by  popular  tradition  at  the  head  of  all  primitive 
dynasties,  wherever  the  first  steps  m  civilisation  are  due  to  the  Cushites, 
in  India  as  well  as  in  Mesopotamia. 

4.  Moreover,  the  legend  of  Nmus  and  Semiramis  is  by  n3  means 
of  early  origin.  It  is  neither  Assyrian  nor  Babylonian,  but  Persian 
Berosus,  who  compiled  from  the  official  archives  of  Assyria  and 
Chaldsea,  was  ignorant  of  it,  as  also  was  Herodotus,  in  general  so  well 

*  The  sculptures  at  Behistun,  here  referred  to,  are  probably  those 
described  by  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter  {Tra-uels,  vol  ii.  p.  151,  sey.]  as  still 
exisring,  though  very  much  timewom  and  barely  distinguishabie,  on  the 
same  rock  surface  as  the  famous  sculpture  and  inscriptions  of  Darius, 
but  in  a  lower  position. — Tr. 
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acquainted  with  traditions,  and  who  had  been  at  Babylon  and  heard 
from  the  Chaldsans  the  hiBtory  of  their  country.  It  was  at  the  Persian 
court  that  Cte^as,  physidan  to  the  king  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  had 
heard  this  story,  received  by  him  with  implicit  feith,  and  hastened  io 
malte  it  known  to  his  countrymen,  as  preferable  to  the  statements  of 
Herodotus.  It  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  unfortunate  in  receiving 
his  information  from  the  Persians,  for  these  people  have  always  been, 
and  still  are  (like  their  neighbours  the  Indians|,  incapable  of  recording 
true  history.  The  historical  instinct  is  entirely  wantuig  in  the  famous 
annals  engraven  on  the  rocks  at  Behistun,  where  Darius  records  the 
days  and  months  of  the  chief  events  of  his  reign,  but  has  forgotten  10 
mention  theymrs.  The  same  defect  is  apparent  among  the  modem 
Persians,  the  only  people  who  have  no  historian  but  the  poet,  and  who 
have  no  record  of  their  past  history  but  a  "  Book  of  Kings,"  of  an 
historical  value  about  equal  to  that  of  our  middle-age  ballads.  This 
has  frequently  struck  the  author  when  in  conversation  with  Persians 
who  passed  for  men  of  letters  in  their  own  country,  but  who  had  the 
strangest  possible  ideas  as  to  the  history  of  modem  Asia.  What  could 
be  the  value  of  statements  as  to  thar  conquered  enemies  furnished  by  a 
people  who,  in  their  own  history,  had  soon  forgotten  the  great  Cyrus, 
the  founder  of  their  empire,  and  who  represented,  as  closely  related,  per- 
sonages separated  by  a  distance  of  seventeen  centuries. 

5.  The  l^end  beheved  at  the  court  of  Persia  as  to  Ninus  and 
Semirarois,  and  generally  as  to  the  history  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
probably  partly  originated  from  motives  easy  to  penetrate,  and  which 
wiU  become  apparent  in  the  course  of  this  history. 

Ninyas,  it  is  said,  succeeded  his  mother.  He  had  none  of  the  war- 
like character  of  his  predecessors;  occupied  solely  with  his  pleasures, 
he  led  a  peaceful  and  obscure  life  buried  in  his  palace;  he  confined 
himself  to  ensuring  the  security  of  his  empire,  and  maintaining  his  sub- 
jects in  obedience,  by  keeping  on  foot  a  numerous  army  aimually  levied 
in  the  several  provinces.  He  assembled  the  troops  near  Nineveh, 
gave  to  each  nation  a  governor  devoted  to  himself,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  year  dismissed  these  soldiers  and  replaced  them  by  an  equal 
number  of  fresh  men.  This  constant  renewal  of  the  army  prevented 
the  formatiion  of  too  intimate  relations  between  the  soldiers  and  their 
commanders,  and  precluded  any  plot  against  the  sovereign.  Moreover, 
by  rendering  himself  invisible,  he  hid  from  all  eyes  the  voluptuous  life 
he  led ;  and,  as  though  he  had  been  a  god,  no  one  dared  to  speak  evil  of 
him.  His  successors,  down  to  Sardanapalus,  adopted  the  same  line  of 
conduct,  and  thus  these  kings  were  enveloped  in  the  most  complete 
obscurity.  For  thirteen  centuries  One  peaceably  succeeded  the  other, 
their  power  was  never  disputed,  and  the  extent  of  their  dominions  was 
never  diminished. 
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The  policy  of  the  Persian  monarchs  was  ilircclly  interested  in  tlins 
attributing  to  the  highest  antiquity  the  origin  of  a  system  of  Asiatic 
government,  where  obedience  was  ensured  by  the  respect  due  to  the 
mere  name  of  the  king,  even  when  he  was  occupied  entirely  with  his 
pleasures,  and  secluded  from  sight  in  his  palace ;  a  government  mMO- 
tained  also  by  tbe  suspicious  policy  that  did  not  allow  its  various  foreign 
subjects  to  acquire  perfect  experience  as  soldiers,  or  to  become  accus- 
tomed to  camp  life,  but  sent  to  each  province  representatives  of  its  own 
absolute  power.  As  these  Persians  pretended  to  have  inherited  the 
rights  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  by  attributing  such  a  character  to  that 
empire,  they  gave  to  their  own  authority,  established  by  force  of  arms, 
the  sanction  of  a  tradition  many  centuries  old,  and  a  character  really 
legitimate.  This  intention  will  become  still  more  manifest  if  we  re- 
member the  extent  attributed  by  the  legend  f  Ct  'as  t  th  dm'* 
and  to  the  duration  of  the  Assyrian  empir       Th  q  e^t      f  N 

and  Semiiamis  very  far  exceed  those  of  any  th    m    1  po      f  1 

Assyrian  monarch,  but  they  coincide  exa  tly   vith  (h        ten      f  th 
Acluemenian  empire  after  the  time  of  Danns  Hystasp         A    t    th 
question  of  duration,  the  reader  will  be  abl    t    j  dg     f   m    h  t  has 
been  said,  how  absurd,  how  contrary  to  hi  t  ry       th     t    d  t         f 
empire  dating  back  to  thirteen  centuries  b  f       th  It        th  t 

overthrew  Sardanapalus— of  a  dynasty  whose  tw  ti  th  g  t  as 
contemporary  with  the  Trojan  war,  and  had  If  d  f  m  d  m 
bennent,  nor  even  revolt  of  its  subjects,  and  h  d  h  d  t 

appear  in  arms  before  them.  But  this  number  of  centuries  represents 
almost  exactly  the  total  period  of  the  duration  of  the  various  dynasties 
that  succeeded  each  other,  from  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the 
.haldican  dynasty,  properly  so  called,  to  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  in 
the  time  of  Sardanapalus  by  the  Medes  or  Babylonians.  Thus  the 
whole  history  of  Mesopotamia  was  represented  by  the  Persian  kings  for 
the  instruction  of  their  subjects,  as  the  history  of  one  and  the  same 
empire,  whose  imity  had  been  unbroken  and  authority  uncontested,  and 
whose  heirs  and  successors  ihey  themselves  were.  In  this  way  among 
many  nations  official  history  has  been  written  for  political  purposes. 


Section  II.— F erst  Assvrian  Dynasty. 
{Pi/lefnih  to  Eleamth  Ceniurm  B.C.) 
I .  We  have  been  compelled  to  speak  of  the  legendary  stories  of 
CtesLas,  in  order  to  prove  thar  fabulous  character.  But  we  have  said 
quite  enough  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  time  to  return  to  real  history,  as 
we  team  it  from  the  study  of  the  original  monuments  of  the  Assyrian 
kings. 
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Modem  scholars,  who  have  devoted  themselves  10  the  study  of 
Assyrian  history,  generally  place  (according  to  the  stalemeiits  of  Be- 
rosus,  confinned  by  a  passage  in  Herodotus)  the  foundation  of  the 
Ninevtte  empire  in  the  year  1314  B.C. ;  but  the  facts  stated  by  Berosus 
apply  to  Babylon,  and  not  to  Assyria  itself.  The  date  1314  is,  then, 
that  of  the  time  when  the  kings  of  Assyria  became  masters  of  Baby- 
lonia, not  of  the  time  when  they  established  themselves  at  Nineveh. 
The  positive  evidence  of  the  monuments  proves  beyond  doubt  the  lact 
that  the  Assyrian  monarchy  commenced  in  the  fifteeath  century  before 
our  era,  whilst  Egypt  was  supreme  over  the  whole  Tigro-Euphrates 

Its  b^nnings,  like  those  of  all  other  things  in  the  world,  were  but 
small.  At  the  commencement  of  the  dynasty  it  must  have  been  simply 
the  little  kingdom  of  Nineveh,  such  as  we  find  it  in  the  confederation 
of  the  Rotennu.  Far  from  commencing  by  conquests,  such  as  those 
attributed  to  Ninus,  it  grew  great  by  slow  degrees,  absorbed  gradually 
other  small  neighbouring  states  of  the  same  race,  and  thus  united  the 
whole  Assyrian  nation  under  one  sceptre;  and  then,  still  gainmg 
ground,  extended  its  frontier  on  the  Chaldiean  side,  and  strove  to  unite 
all  Mesopotamia  in  one  united  monarchy.  The  Armenian  historian, 
Moses  of  Chorene,  has  preserved  a  most  valuable  document  on  this 
subject,  that  must  have  come  from  an  ancient  and  authentic  source ; 
this  is  a  list  of  names  that  he  has  taken  for  those  of  the  first  kings  ol 
Assyria— Ninus,  Chalaos,  Arbelus,  Anebos,  and  Babios.  In  spite  of 
some  alterations,  we  reci;^;tuse  at  a  glance  these  names  as  being,  not 
those  of  men,  but  of  important  and  well-known  cities,  enumerated  in 
the  order  in  which  they  were  incorporated  with  the  states  of  the  As- 
syrian monarchs — Nineveh,  Calah,  Arbela,  Nipur,  and  Babylon.  Thus 
this  invaluable  fragment,  preserved  by  a  historian  who  did  not  under- 
stand its  true  meaning,  assists  us  in  ascertaJnmg  the  progress  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  and  the  successive  extensions  of  its  limits. 

2.  The  history  of  the  early  period  of  the  Ninevite  kingdom,  and  of 
its  connection  with  Babylon,  is  related  in  an  inTaluable  tablet  in  the 
British  Museum,  a  fragment  of  a  historical  manual  for  the  use  of 
Assyrian  students;  part  of  this  only  has  been  published,  and  none  of  it 
as  yet  translated;  the  author  has,  however,  carefully  studied  the  original 
in  London,  and  we  now  proceed  t»  give  an  account  of  the  principal 

The  record  unhappily  does  not  commence  with  the  monarchy,  and  we 
therefore  do  not  know  its  founder ;  but  the  first  prince  of  whom  it  speaks 
reigned  about  1450  B.C.,  a  date  not  far  from  that  of  the  establishment  of 
Assyrian  royalty.  He  was  called  Asshur-bel-Nishishu,  and  made  a 
treaty  with  Karatadasb,  king  of  Babylon.  This  treaty  was  confirmed 
Bushur-Asshnr,   and   Buniaburyash,  king  of 
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Babylon.  Next  on  the  throne  f  N  1mA  hunib  1  t  who 
appears  to  have  reigned  about  400  B  H  ga  his  danght  in 
matiiage  to  Burnaburyasb,   and  h     ^    nl    n    Ka  ah    dash  ded 

the  throne  at  Babylon  while  still  q   t   y  img      B  t  h  oon  a 

nated  by  a  certain  Nazibugash,  wl  ped  th    th  Th  n  th 

Assyrians  made  an  expedition,   nt    B  byl  n     und      th    fniid  f 

Asshunibalat,  put  Nazibugash  1  deatl  d  t  U  d  K  igal  II 
son  of  Bumaburyash,  on  the  thr  Thes    t  t    b 

entirely  Elamite,  and  we  have     1     dy   n  t      th  th  g  th 

successors  of  Kedomakhunla,  bat  th  m  n  T  j,       f  th 

Chaldieans  of  Babylonia,  and  of  th  b  anian  pi  n  tl  oc  u  n 
of  similar  names  among  the  peopl 

There  is  here  a  short  space  of    n  tw         gn      t  m    t,    f     h   h 

we  know  nothing,  and  then  we  find  the  names  of  four  kings  on  various 
monuments,  of  the  incidents  of  whose  reigns  we  know  nothing,  Bellik- 
hish  [or  Belnirari],  Budiel,  Einlikhish  I.  [or  Binnitari],  and  Shalmaneser  I. 
[Shalmanuashir].  The  son  of  this  last  king  was  Tuklat-Samdan  I., 
who,  as  many  Assyrian  texts  tell  us,  was  the  conqueror  of  Babylonia 
and  Chaldsea.  Sennacherib  [Sinakherib],  in  one  of  Ms  inscriptions, 
says  that  this  king  reigned  600  years  before  him,  thus  brit^ng  the  date 
up  to  about  1300  B.C.  and  fiilly  coinciding  with  the  date  1314  given  by 
Eerosusfor  the  establishment  of  the  authority  of  the  Assyrian  princes 
at  Babylon. 

3.  The  metropolis  of  Chald;ea  was  then,  from  the  time  of  Tuklat- 
Samdan,  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  dependency  of  the  Assyrians.  But 
neither  then,  nor  at  any  time  under  the  kings  of  Assyria,  was  this  city 
treated  as  a  simple  provindal  town  subject  to  a  governor  appointed  by 
the  king.  Babylon  retained  its  own  native  princes  who  succeeded  each 
other  by  hereditary  right,  and  were  vassals  only  of  the  king  of  Nineveh. 
It  was  the  constant  policy  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  in  the  government 
of  conquered  countries  to  maint^n  the  native  princes  on  the  throne,  but 
to  reduce  them  to  the  position  of  vassals,  thns  constituting  them,  as  we 
may  say,  hereditary  satraps.  This  system  was  carried  even  fiirther,  and 
one  of  its  prindples  (adopted  in  later  times  by  the  Persians)  was  to  foster 
the  regular  hereditary  transmission  of  power  and  of  Itgitimate  tight  to 
the  throne  amongst  the  royal  families  of  conquered  countries.  When 
a  vassal  king  revolted,  his  Assyrian  suzerain  treated  him  personally 
with  the  most  extreme  severity — not  nnfrequently  he  was  impaled,  or 
flayed  alive^but  his  son  and  legitimate  heir  was  always  installed  m 
the  vacant  throne.  Under  such  a  system,  when  immediately  after 
making  such  a  terrible  example  of  a  revolted  prince,  the  suzerain  could 
place  the  government  in  the  hands  of  his  son,  without  taking  into 
account  the  hatred  and  desire  for  revenge  that  might  be  excited  in  his 
mind,  revolts  must  have  been  frequent,  and  the  unity  of  the  empire 
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must,  more  or  less,  have  depended  on  the  firmness  of  the  hand  that  held 
the  re[ns  of  supreme  power;  the  reconquest  of  some  province  or  other 
n  a   antly  have  been  in  hand,  for  they  periodically  attempted  to 

bee  h  ra  ves,  the  least  sign  of  weakness  in  the  sovereign  state  giving 
h  gn  or  rebellion.  Thus,  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  afiMrs  of 
B  b  m  nd  Chaldsea— if  that  great  city  was  so  early  subjected  to  the 
uz  mty  of  Nineveh,  its  submission  was  at  all  times  imperfect  and 
p    ca  Again  and  again,  in  the  annals  of  Assyria,  we  find  the 

B  man  princes  in  revolt,  attempting  to  teconquer  their  independence, 
an  defeated,  and,  after  each  feilure,  again  malting  preparation.': 
n      attempt. 

Th       was,  moreover,  between  these  vassals  and  their  suzerains  a 

n  dispute  about  titles,  as  we  see  by  the  monuments.  The  Ninevite 
kings  styled  themselves  "Vicegerents  of  the  Gods"  at  Babylon,  and 
they  did  not  wish  (o  permit  the  princes  who  reigned  in  that  city  to  call 
themselves  sovereigns.  These,  on  their  own  monuments,  always  called 
themselves  "Kings  of  Babylon";  but  at  Nineveh  they  were  officially 
called  only  Kings  of  Kar-Dunyash,  or  Lower  Chaldfea. 

But  if  Tuklat-Saradan,  after  taking  Babylon,  permitted  a  native  king 
still  to  occupy  the  throne,  it  is  evident  that  he  changed  the  royal  family. 
For,  from  this  date,  their  names,  instead  of  being  Chaldseo-Turanian 
like  those  we  have  previously  mentioned,  have  a  purely  Semitic  charac- 
ter, and  are  borrowed  from  the  so-called  Assyrian  language. 

4.  Tultlat-Samdan  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Belkudurussur.  Babylon 
revolted  under  this  king,  and  the  Chalii;ean  king,  Binbaiiddin,  after 
having  driven  the  foreigners  from  his  dominions,  invaded  Assyria. 
Belkudurussur  was  killed  in  the  contest,  and  the  Babylonians  carried  olf 
numerous  trophies,  amongst  others  the  royal  signet  of  Tuklat-Samdan. 
Binbaiiddin  is  known  from  many  inscriptions  to  have  constructed  the 
fortifications  of  Nipur,  and  made  it  one  of  the  outworks  of  Babylon. 

A  king  then  mounted  the  throne  named  Adarpalashir  (Adar,  the 
Assyrian  Hercules,  protects  his  son),  of  whum  it  is  said  in  an  inscription 
that  "  he  oiganised  the  country  of  Asshur,  and  that  he  first  estabhshed 
the  armies  of  Assyria."  Bintraliddin  having  attempted  again  to  invade 
Assyria  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Adarpalashir,  was  defeated 
in  a  great  battle  under  the  walls  of  Ellasar.  This  king,  like  his  prede- 
cessors, must  still  have  been  partially  under  the  yoke  of  the  Egyptians, 
as  even  after  the  termination  of  the  g^at  Pharaonic  campaigns,  they 
continued  to  cldm  a  supremacy  over  Assyria,  that,  day  by  day,  became 

We  have  seen  already,  by  a  distinct  statement  in  an  inscription,  that 
under  Ramses  XII.,  about  1150,  the  king  of  Egypt  still  continued  to 
receive,  with  more  or  less  regularity,  tribute  from  Mesopotamia ;  but  we 
have  also  seen  that  almost  immediately  after  this  date,  all  supremacy  and 
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even  all  pretensions  to  it  ceased  in  consequence  of  the  nsurpalion  of  the 
higli  priest,  Her-Hor,"  The  king  of  Assyria,  in  whose  time  this  event 
occurred,  must  have  been  Asshurdayan,  son  and  successor  of  Adar- 
palashir;  it  is  in  fact,  to  the  termination  of  the  last  vestiges  of  foreign 
dominion,  that  we  must  naturally  attribute  the  expressions  applied  to 
him  in  the  inscription  where  all  these  kings  are  mentioned.  . "  He  bore 
the  supreme  sceptre,  he  ennobled  (he  natiion  of  Bel  ...  he  outshone  all 
who  had  preceded  him."  We  know,  moreover,  that  this  king  invaded 
Babylonia  in  order  to  take  revenge  for  the  defeat  of  his  grandfather,  and 
caused  his  supreme  authority  to  be  recugmsed  in  the  whole  of  that 
country,  whence  he  broughl  biLk  immense  booty 

His  son  Mutakkil-Nabn  (trusting  in  Nebo),  succeeded  him;  next 
came  Asshur  nshishi  (Asihur  lifts  hia  head)  ,  "  a  powerful  king," 
says  the  inscription,  "who  attacked  revolted  countries,  and  annexed 
the  lands  of  the  whole  world  "  We  know  also  that  be  repressed  the 
revolt  of  a  Babylonian  pnnce,  named  Nebuchadneziar  [Nabukudur- 
ussur],  who  on  two  occasions  attempted  to  mvide  Assyria  ;  but  the 
expressions  we  haie  quoted,  prove  that  he  aggrandised  the  empire  by 
new  conquests  His  son,  1  iglalh  pileser  I  [Tukial-palashar],  was  also 
a  conqueror,  who  rendered  himself  illustrious  durmg  his  tenure  of 
power.  A  long  inscnplion  on  a  lylmder  of  baked  clay,  of  which  four 
copies  were  Ibund  in  the  foundations  of  a  tempi''  at  Ellasar  (Kileh 
Shei^hat),  relates  the  campaigns  of  the  hrst  part  of  his  reign.  This 
inscnplion  has  become  celebrated  because  it  was  selected  by  the  Royal 
,\siatic  buciety  as  a  test  of  the  value  of  the  method  employed  in  the 
translation  of  Assyrian  inscriptions  by  the  most  eminent  Assyriolf^ists. 
Copies  of  the  mscnplion  (then  unpnblished)  were  in  1857  supplied  to 
General  61c  H  C  Rawlinson,  Mr.  Eon  Talhot,  Dr.  Hincks,  and  M. 
Oppert,  and  the  translations  made  by  each  of  them  separately  were 
found  substantially  to  agree. 

The  story  in  this  inscription  is  very  far  from  agreeing,  either  with 
the  mode  of  life  ittribufei  by  Cte  iis  to  the  succes.'iors  of  the  fabulous 
Ninyas,  or  with  th    p  1 1  cal        gr  phy    f  the  period,  such  as  it  appears 

We  find  ft-  m  th  cnpt  h  t  T  gl  th-pileser  commenced,  in  the 

very  year  of  h         es         t    the  th  by  conquering  the  Mosehi  in 

the  neighbou  h  i  f  th  Bl  k  S  who  had  come,  with  their  five 
kings  at  their  h  Itthasst  ceftl  people  of  Commagene  who 
had  revolted  a,,  m  t  A    y  ml  ,       d  that  he  subjugated  the  latter 

country  afresh.  He  next  turned  his  arms  against  the  districts  of 
Armenia,  situated  above  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  ;   the  same  year 
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leading  his  troops  in  another 
penetrated  into  the  mountains, 
and  Western  Media. 

His  next  military  efforts  were  directed  to  the  north-east ;  he  relates 
his  battles  with  a  great  number  of  absolutely  unknown  tribes,  who 
appear  to  have  oceupied  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Urumiyeh,  and 
the  frontier  between  Armenia  and  Media,  and  at  the  close  of  these 
battles  to  have  penetrated  as  far  as  the  "  Upper,"  the  Caspian,  Sea. 

Finally,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  Tiglath-pileser  undertook  the 
conquest  "of  the  land  of  Aram  where  they  did  not  worship  Asshur 
my  Lord. "  The  first  of  his  race,  he  crossed  the  Euphrates,  possessed 
himself  of  farchemish,  imposed  tribute  on  the  Khalti,  the  Khila  of  the 
Egyptian  inscriptions,  the  northern  Hittites  of  the  Bible,  and  advanced 
as  far  as  the  mountain  chain  of  Amanus  (Kumani).  In  the  midst  of 
these  great  wars  he  did  not  neglect  the  arts  of  peace  ;  by  his  orders  the 
temples  of  the  city  of  Ellasar,  where  was  his  usual  residence,  were 
rebuilt  in  magnificent  style,  amongst  others  the  great  temple  of  Cannes, 
originally  constructed  by  Ishmi-dagan,  and  which  king  Asshurdayan 
had  taken  down  in  order  to  rebuild;  but  the  work  had  been  stopped  for 
seventy  years. 

The  cylinder  ends  with  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign;  but  an  inscrip- 
tion, still  partly  unpublished,  on  a  fragment  of  an  obelisk,  also  in  the 
British  Museum,  shows  us  Tiglath-pileser  some  years  later,  advancing 
with  his  army  to  Lebanon,  and  becoming  master  of  Aradua.  He 
entered  a  vessel  of  that  city  to  fish  in  the  sea,  as  no  Assyrian  king  before 
him  had  ever  done,  and  he  records  as  one  of  his  most  brilliant  exploits 
that  he  killed  a  dolphin  with  .his  own  hand.  At  the  news  of  his  suc- 
cesses, the  princes  of  Tanis,  who  also  had  made  an  alhance  with 
Solomon,  sent  an  embassy  to  request  his  friendship.  ' '  The  king  of 
Egypt,"  says  the  inscription,  "sent  him  as  an  extraordinary  present  a 
crocodile  from  his  river  and  whales  from  the  great  sea. " 

To  these  distant  wars  succeeded  serious  troubles  in  Babylonia,  also 
mentioned  in  the  tablet  on  the  relations  between  the  two  countries,  now 
in  the  British  Mnseum.  Mardukidinakhe,  king  of  Babylon,  revolted, 
and  proclaimed  his  independence  ;  Tiglath  pileser  attempted  to  reduce 
him  to  obedience  by  invading  Clialda;a,  but  was  repulsed,  and  Marduk- 
idinakhe, after  gaming  the  first  battles,  entered  Assyria,  and  took  by 
*5ault  the  city  of  Hekali,  The  great  Sennacherib  boasts,  in  an 
inscription,  of  having  brought  back  to  Nineveh,  after  defeatuig  the 
Babylonians,  the  statues  of  the  gods  taken  from  Hekali  by  Marduk- 
idinakhe 418  years  before,  that  is,  about  IIOOBC. 

Tiglath-pileser,  after  his  defeat,  did  not  assume  the  offensive  for 
several  years,  but  did  so  at  last  with  great  success,  as  he  took  successively 
Dnr-Kurigalzu,   Sippara,  and  Babylon.      His  eldest  son,    Asshur-bel- 
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kala,  ended  the  war  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  Nabushapikzir, 
successor  of  Mardukidinalihe,  recognised  the  poUtical  supremacy  of 
Nineveh  over  Babylon.  This  Asshur-belkala  was  the  author  of  a 
dedicatory  inscription  on  a  mutilated  statue  of  a  goddess  found  nt 
Nineveh,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

5.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother,  Shamshi-Bin  II.,  of 
whom  we  know  only  that  he  repaired  one  of  the  principal  temples  of 
Nineveh.  Next  comes  Asshura-bamar,  an  unfortunate  king,  who  about 
1080  or  1070  was  conquered  in  a  decisive  battle  by  the  king  of  the 
Hittites,  and  losl  all  the  conquests  of  Tiglath-pileser  I.  beyond  the 
Euphrates.  It  was  this  event  that  fecilitated,  a  short  time  afterwards,  the 
formation  of  the  empire  of  David  and  Solomon.  But  the  dynasty  to 
which  Asshura-bamar  belonged  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this 
disaster.  At  the  end  of  a  short  time,  the  superintendent  of  the  royal 
gardens,  Belkatirassu  (Bel  has  strengthened  my  hand,)*  Ihe  Belitaras 
of  the  Greek  authors,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy,  de- 
thmned  his  master,  and  became  the  head  of  a  new  lire  of  kings. 


Section  HI.— First  Kings  of  the  Dynasty  of  Belitaras — 

ASSHUB-NAZIRPAL.        I070 — 90S  B.C. 

I.  Belkatirassu,  or  Bdetaras,  is  called  *'  the  origin  of  royalty " 
in  an  inscription  of  one  of  his  descendants,  from  which  we  learn  the 
series  of  ihe  early  successors  of  this  head  of  the  dynasty.  Shalmaneser 
II.  [Shalmanuadiir]  reigned  immediately  after  him,  and  was  the  original 
founder  of  the  magnificent  palace  in  the  city  of  Calah  (now  Nimrud), 
rebuilt  afterwards  by  Asshur-naarpal. 

His  successor  was  called  Irib-Bin ;  next  came  Asshnr-idinakhe 
(Asshur  has  given  brothers),  and  then  a  third  Shalmaneser  [Shal- 
manuashir],  and  a  king  named  Asshur-edililani  (Asshur  is  the  arbiter 
of  the  gods).  Of  these  kings  we  know  no  certain  fact  nor  date.  We 
may  conjecture  with  confidence,  that  some  of  them  were  Ihe  princes 
who  possessed  themselves  of  Media,  and  reunited  it  to  the  Assyrian 
empire.  It  is  certain  that  this  country  had  not  been  conquered  in  the 
time  of  Tiglath-pileser  I.,  and  we  find  it,  under  all  kings  subseq^uent  to 
this  period,  enumerated  among  the  dependendes  of  the  empire. 

With  Binlikhish  II.  [or  Binnirari],  chronology  becomes  certain  ;  the 
Assyrians  had  a  special  magistrate  who  gave  his  name  to  the  year,  as 
did  the  archons  at  Athens,  and  the  consuls  at  Rome  ;  and  we  possess 

*  By  rendering  the  ideographic  character  for  "hand"  by  a  less 
frequently  used  synonym,  we  may  read  this  name  Belidiarassu  —  a 
form  even  nearer  to  the  Beletaras  of  the  Greek  writers. 
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3.  nearly  complete  list  of  these  Eponym^  with  the  names  of  the  kings 
with  whose  reigns  they  correspond,  commencing  with  Binlikhish  II.,  a 
list  in  cuneiform  characters  on  (ablets  of  baked  clay  forming  part  of  the 
British  Museum  collection,  Binlikhish  reigned  twenty  years,  from 
956  to  936;  his  son,  Tuklat-Samdan  II.,  ax  years,  from  935  to  930. 
The  annals  of  this  last  king  have  not  been  found,  hut  he  is  ceferred  to 
by  his  successors  as  a  great  warrior ;  he  made  one  campaign  amongst 
others  towards  the  sources  of  the  Tigris,  in  the  mountains,  and  there 
set  up  a  stele  commemorative  of  his  passage. 

2.  Although  we  have  no  documents  of  the  reign  of  this  king,  those 
of  his  son,  Asshur-nazirpal  (Asshur  protects  his  son),  have  been  found 
in  abundance.  The  great  palace  of  Calah  jNimrud),  with  its  magni- 
ficent haJU  decorated  with  sculptures,  the  great  pyramid,  used  for  astro- 
nomical observations,  and  the  consecrated  sanctuary  at  the  top,  explored 
by  Mr.  Layard,  was  rebuilt  by  this  king ;  and  relics  of  him  have  every- 
where been  found  in  the  monument  that  was,  as  he  himself  said,  "  the 
glory  of  his  name."  In  all  the  museums  of  Earope  his  bas-reliefs  are 
to  be  seen,  generally  disfigured  by  a  belt  of  inscription,  containing  in 
all  cases  the  same  text  running  across  the  figures  of  the  sculpture. 
Gigantic  human-headed  bulls,  and  not  less  colossal  lions,  bear  his  texts 
engraved  across  their  limbs.  A  stele,  now  in  London  conta  ns  the 
narrative  of  his  campaigns ;  the  same  story,  but  at  greater  length  is 
found  on  an  immense  stone  formii^  the  threshold  of  the  temple  of 
Adar-Samdan,  the  Assyrian  Hercules,  at  Calah:  th  is  the  longest 
known  Assyrian  inscription. 

Asshur-nazirpal  is  the  only  one  of  the  Assyrian  monirchs  who  has 
lefi  us  his  statue,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  i  s  lud  ng  n  one 
hand  he  holds  a  sickle,  in  the  other  a  mace.  The  inscription  is  written 
across  his  chest. 

"  Asshur-narirpal,  the  great  king,  the  powerful  king,  the  king  of  the 
legions,  king  of  Assyria,  son  of  Tuklat-Samdan,  great  king,  king  of 
the  legions,  king  of  Assyria,  son  of  Binlikhish,  great  king,  powerfiil 
king,  king  of  Assyria. 

"He  possessed  the  countries  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  even  to 
I^banon ;  he  subjected  to  his  power  the  great  seas  and  all  lands,  from 
the  rising  even  to  the  going  down  of  the  sun." 

3.  This  son  of  Tuklat-Samdan  II,  ascended  the  throne  on  the 
2nd  July,  930,  a  day  marked  by  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  sun,  visible  at 
Nineveh,  a  &ct  more  than  once  mentioned  on  his  monuments,  and 
regarded  as  a  veiy  favourable  augury  for  the  new  reign.  He  remained 
on  the  throne  for  twenty-five  years,  from  930  to  905.  His  reign  secured 
the  success  of  the  Assyrians  of  the  new  dynasty,  and  gratified  their 
desire  for  dominion  over  Asia,  and  especially  the  western  countries. 

The  official  narrative  of  the  wars  of  this  king  up  to  llie  Iwcntieth 
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year  of  his  reign,  engraved  on  the  monolith  at  Calah,  gives  us  a  clear 
idea  of  his  warlike  and  ferocioos  character.  He  invariably  caused  his 
rebelhouE  vassals  to  be  flayed  alive ;  and  in  an  inscription  on  a  stele  set 
up  over  the  ruins  of  a.  dty  he  had  destroyed,  he  ssud,  "  Over  (liese  ruins 
my  image  broods,  in  wreaking  my  vengeance  I  have  found  satisfeclion. 

Not  one  single  year  of  his  reign  passed  unmarked  by  a  military  espe- 
dition.  The  greater  number  were  inlo  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  to 
Commagene  and  Pontus,  where  the  Moschi  were  then  supreme,  and 
finally  into  Media,  and  probably  also  part  of  Western  Persia.  But  the 
names  of  the  tribes  and  districts  apparently  belonging  to  these  latter 
countries  cannot  as  yet  be  identified  with  the  names  as  given  by  other 
authorities;  and  therefore  it  is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge, to  determine  how  far  eastward  he  carried  his  arms.  Other 
campaigns  took  place  on  the  hanks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  he  subdued 
all  the  right  bank,  (he  Irak  Aralii  of  our  days,  then  divided  into  several 
flourishing  kingdoms.  Asshur-nazirpal  was  also  called  on  to  repress, 
especially  during  the  first  ye.irs  of  his  reign,  numerous  revolts  in  the 
north  of  Assyria  and  m  Lower  Chaldsa,  and  he  punished  the  rebels 
with  implacable  severity. 

In  925  he  conquered  Nabubaliddin,  king  of  Babylon,  his  brother 
Zabdan,  and  his  general,  Belbaliddiii,  who  had  had  the  temerity  to 
rebel,  and  to  send  help  to  the  people  of  Sukhi,  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Euphrates.  The  chastisement  inflicted  in  consequence  of  this  rash 
attempt  was  so  great  that  the  Babylonians  remained  quiet  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  reign. 

Closing  the  Euphrates,  Asshur-nazirpal  reduced  to  oljetlience  all 
Northern  Syria,  the  land  of  the  Khatti,  or  Hittites,  the  chains  of 
Amanus  (Kumanil,  and  the  basin  of  the  Orontes  (Aranta).  Although 
he  calls  himself  "  Master  of  Lebanon,"  and  states  that  m  the  year  cor- 
responding to  916,  having  himself  visited  Phoenicia,  he  advanced  to 
the  coast  of  (he  Mediterranean,  to  receive  tribute  from  the  cities  of 
Tyre,  Sidon,  BybloB,  and  Aradus,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  actually 
subjugated  the  Pho:nician  cities,  but  merely  to  have  made  a  pasang 
descent  on  the  country.  In  this  direction  he  did  not  dare  to  venture 
too  far;  the  kmgdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  were  still  too  powerful,  and 
by  forming  a  coalition  they  might  have  opposed  a  very  formidable 
resistance,  as  Jehoshaphat  and  Ahab,  his  contemporaries,  had  both 
been  able  suceessfidly  to  carry  on  war  against  (he  Aramieans  of  the 
kingdom  of  Damascus,  whom  also  Asshur-nazirpal  did  not  attack. 
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Section  IV.— From  Shalmanesek  IV.  to  Binlikhish  and 

905-828    B.C. 

1.  The  exploits  of  Asshur-naiirpal  were  surpassed  by  those  of  his 
son,  Slialmaneser  (Slialmanuashir)  IV.,  who  reigned  from  905  to  865. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  this  king  Assyria,  begins  to 
be  closely  and  constantly  connected  with  Bible  history,  and  to  bear 
invaluable  testimony  to  its  minute  accuracy.  Shalmaneser  was  the 
builder  of  the  great  central  palace  at  Calah  (now  Nitnrud),  excavated 
by  Mr.  Layard.  There  have  been  found  (he  inscriptions  relating  his 
annals;  the  most  important  is  on  an  obelisk  of  blacl^  basalt,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  contcuning  a  summary  of  all  the  campaigns  undertaken 
by  him,  or  by  his  orders.  He  fortified,  to  guard  Assyria  proper,  on  the 
frontier  of  Chaldrea,  alivays  restless  and  disposed  to  rebel,  the  city  of 
Asshur,  or  Eilasar  (now  Kileh  Sherghat),  as  is  proved  by  the  inscriptions 
with  his  name  on  the  bricks  of  the  walls,  and  by  the  legend  on  the 
pedestal  of  an  onfortunaldy  mutUaled  statue. 

The  greater  part  of  the  expeditions  of  Shalmaneser  IV.,  succeeding 
each  other  year  after  year,  were  directed,  like  those  of  his  father,  some- 
times to  the  north,  into  Armenia  and  Pontus;  sometimes  to  the  east, 
into  Media,  never  completely  subdued;  sometimes  to  the  south,  into 
Chaldsea,  where  revolts  were  of  constant  occurrence;  and  finally  west- 
ward, towards  Syria  and  the  region  of  Amanus.  In  this  direction  he 
advanced  further  than  his  predecessors,  and  came  into  contact  with 
some  personages  mentioned  in  Bible  history.  The  part  of  his  annals 
relating  to  the  campaigns  that  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  kings 
of  Damascus  and  Israel  possesses  pecuhar  interest  for  us,  much  greater 
than  that  attaching  to  tl       arr  ti  w  Th  refore, 

though  we   have   simply  m  n         d    h 
Shalmaneser,  in  his  oHicia  rds  h  m 

in  Southern  Syria:  — 

"  In  my  sixth  campaigi     900  an    d      ward 

banks  of  <he  Balikh  (ih    B  h 

the  neighbourhood  of  E  fl  w 

Thapsacus).     I  slew  G    mm 
Euphrates   in  a  ferry-lx>  ed 

"At  this  time  Benh    n         Dm 
kings  of  Syria,  and  tho  h     se 

their  movements,  adva      d         gi       m 
Asshur,  the  great  maste     m         d  igl 

them.     I  took  from  them  their  chariots,  their  cavalry,  their  arras,  ai 
I  destroyed  20, 500  of  their  soldiers. " 
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It  is  in  this  battle,  fought  at  Karkar,  that  the  stele  discovered  a 
sources  of  the  Tigris,  enumerating  the  confederate  foi 
presence  of  "  10,000  men  of  Ahab  of  Israel,"  an  invaluable  record  of 
the  temporary  alliance  of  Ahab  and  Benhidri  mentioned  in  the  BiWe 
narrative  (i  Kings  xx.  34,  and  xxii.  1).  Amcaig  the  princes  leagued 
against  the  Assyrians  we  also  find  the  names  of  Matan-baal,  king  of 
Arvad,  Adoni-baal,  king  of  Sidon,  Baasa,  son  of  Rehob,  king  of 
Ammon,  and  consequently  vassal  of  Ahab,  and  lastly  an  Arab  sheik, 
named  Djendib. 

"  In  my  tenth  campaign  "  (896),  says  another  inscription,  "  I  crossed 
the  Euphrates  for  the  eighth  time.  I  destroyed  the  cities  of  Sangar  and 
Carchemish;  I  demolished  them  and  burnt  them  with  lire  .  .  .  Benhidri 
of  Damascus,  Sakhnlina  of  Hamath,  and  twelve  kings  of  the  sea  coast, 
putting  trust  in  thdr  .  .  .  they  advanced  towards  me  to  give  battle.  I 
fought  with  them  and  conquered  them  ;  I  captured  their  chariots,  their 
arms.     They  took  to  flight  to  save  their  lives." 

"In  my  eleienth  campaign  (895)  I  marched  out  of  Nineveh  I 
crossed  for  the  mnth  time  the  Euphntes  in  a  ferry  boat  I  advanced 

towards  Mount  Amanus  I  attacked  the  land  of  Irak  I  descended 
towards  Ham-ith  I  occupied  A  tamiku  ind  eighty  nine  other  towns 
I  made  a  great  slaughter  there  and  led  away  the  mhabitants  captive 
At  that  lime  Benhidn  of  Damascus  Sakhuhna  of  Himath  and  the 
twelve  kings  of  the  c  ast  hai  confidence  in  their  they  ad^anced 

towards  me  to  give  battle  I  put  them  to  flight  10  000  soldiers  fell 
before  my  arms     I  captured  their  chariot     their  cavalrj    and  their 

"  In  my  fourteenth  ( car  (891)  sa\s  the  king  in  another  place  I 
made  enumeration  of  my  vast  and  numberless  territories ;  I  crossed  the 
Euphrates  hy  a  ford  with  120,000  men.  Then  Benhidri  of  Damascus, 
Sakhulina  of  Hamath,  and  the  twelve  kings  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Coast,  who  had  assembled  (heir  innumerable  armies,  advanced  to  meet 
me.  I  fought  them  and  put  them  to  flight;  I  captured  theit  chariots, 
their  cavalry ;  I  took  their  arms.     They  fled  to  save  their  lives. " 

These  Syrian  wars  had  been  mterrupted  in  898  and  S97,  by  a  dis- 
turbance in  Babylon.  The  local  sovereign  of  that  great  city  and  of  all 
Chaldasa,  Mardukinaddinshu,  had  been  dethroned  by  his  illegitimate 
brother,  Maidukbelusati.  Shalmaneser  marched  towards  the  Lower 
Euphrates  to  re-instate  Mardukinaddinshu.  The  war  lasted  two  years, 
and  the  decisive  operation  was  the  siege  of  a  town  called  Gananat,  not 
at  present  identified.  It  was  not  till  the  second  year  of  the  sisge  that 
Shalmaneser  entered  Babylon,  and  dethroned  the  usurper. 

The  sixteenth  campaign  of  Shalmaneser  IV.  {890)  commenced  a  new 
series  of  wars;  the  king  crossed  the  Zab,  or  Zabat,  to  make  wsr  on  the 
n  people  of  Upper  Media,  and  afterwards  on  the  Scythian  tribes 
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around  the  Caspian  Sea.  He  did  not,  however,  abandon  the  western 
countries,  where  he  soon  found  himself  opposed  by  the  new  king  whom 
the  revolution,  arising  from  the  influence  of  Elisha  the  prophet,  had 
placed  on  the  throne  of  Damascus  in  the  room  of  Benhidri. 

"  In  my  eighteenth  campiugn"  (886),  we  read  on  the  Nimrud  obeUsk, 
"I  crossed  the  Euphrates  for  the  sixteenth  time.  Hazael,  king  of 
Damascus,  came  towards  me  to  give  battle.  I  took  from  him  1121 
chariots  and  470  horsemen,  with  his  camp." 

"  In  my  nineteenth  campaign  (885),  I  crossed  the  Euphrates  for  the 
eig:hteenth  time.  I  marched  towards  Mount  Amanus,  and  there  cut 
beams  of  cedar." 

"  In  my  tWOTty-first  campaign  (SS3),  I  crossed  the  Euphrates  for  the 
twenty-second  time.  I  marched  to  the  cities  of  Hazael  of  Damascus. 
I  received  tribute  from  Tyce,  Sidon,  and  ByUus." 

It  evidently  was  at  the  end  of  this  campaign  that  Jehu,  king  of  Israel, 
whose  territory  Haiael  had  ravaged,  appealed  to  Shalmaneser  for  help 
against  his  powerful  enemy.  The  inscription  on  the  obelisk  says  that 
the  Assyrian  king  received  tribute  from  Jehu,  whom  it  names  "son  of 
Omri,"  for  the  great  renown  of  the  founder  of  Samaria  had  made  the 
Assyrians  consider  all  the  kings  of  Israel  as  his  descendants.  One  of 
the  bas-relief  of  the  same  monument  represents  Jehu  prostrating  himself 
before  Shalmaneser,  as  if  acknowledging  himself  a  vassal. 

The-  annals  of  Shalmaneser  say  no  more  after  this,  either  of  the  king 
of  Damascus  or  of  Israel.  They  record,  as  his  twenty-seventh  cam- 
paign, a  great  war  in  Armenia  that  brought  about  the  submission  of  all 
the  districts  of  that  country  that  still  resisted  the  Assyrian  monarch.  In 
the  thirty-first  campaign  (873),  the  last  mentioned  on  the  obehsk,  the 
king  sent  the  general-in-chief  of  his  armies,  Tarian,  agdn  into  Armenia 
where  he  gave  up  to  pillage  fifty  cities,  among  them  Van ;  and  during 
this  time  he  himself  went  into  Media,  subjected  part  of  the  northern 
districts  of  that  country  which  were  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  chastised  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Elwand,  where  in  after  times 
Ecbatana  was  built,  and  finally  made  war  on  the  Scythians  of  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

2.  The  official  chronology  of  the  Assyrians  dates  the  termination  of 
the  reign  of  Shalmaneser  IV.  in  870,  the  period  of  his  death.  But 
during  the  last  two  years  his  power  was  entirely  lost,  and  he  was  reduced 
to  the  possession  of  two  dries,  Nineveh  and  Calah.  His  second  son, 
Asshurdaninpal,  in  consequence  of  circumstances  unknown  to  us,  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt  against  his  father,  assumed  ihe  royal  title,  and 
was  supported  by  twenty-seven  of  the  most  important  cities  in  the 
empire.  One  of  the  monuments  has  preserved  a  list  of  these  cities, 
and  amongst  them  we  find  Arrapkha,  capital  of  the  province  of  Arra- 
pachilis,  Amida  (now  Diarbckr),  Arbela,  Ellasar,  and  all  the  towns  of 
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the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  War  broke  out  between  the  father  and  his 
rebellious  son,  the  army  embraced  the  cause  of  the  latter,  he  was 
recognised  by  all  the  provinces,  and  kept  Shalmaneser  until  his  death 
shut  up  and  closely  blockaded  in  his  capital 

3.  Shalmaneser  died  in870B.c  ,  his  son,  Shamash  Bin.  continued  the 
legitimate  line.  He  succeeded  in  repressing  the  revolt  of  his  brother, 
Asshucdaninpal,  and  in  depriving  him  of  the  authority  he  had  usurped. 
The  monument  recording  the  exploits  of  his  lirst  years  gives  no  details, 
however,,  of  the  civil  war;  it  merely  records,  af*er  enumerating  the  cities 
that  had  joined  the  revolt  of  Asshmilanin  pal,  "With  the  aid  of  the  great 
gods,  my  masters,  I  subjected  them  to  my  sceptre," 

The  usurpation  of  the  second  son  of  Shalmaneser,  and  a  civil  war  of 
five  years,  had  inlrodnced  many  disorders  into  the  empire  and  shaken 
the  fidelity  of  many  provinces.  The  early  years  of  Shamash-Bin  were 
occupied  in  reducing  the  whole  to  order.  In  the  narrative  which  has 
been  preserved,  extending  only  to  his  fourth  year,  we  find  that  the  king 
overran  and  chastised  with  terrible  severity  Cbrhoene  or  Arama^n 
Mesopotamia,  where  the  people  had  been  in  rebellion,  and  reduced  to 
obedience  the  mountainous  districts,  where  are  the  sources  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  and  finally  Armenia  proper.  In  his  fourth  year  lie 
marched  against  Mardukbalatirib,  king  of  Babylon,  who  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  disorders  in  Assyria  to  assert  his  mdependeiice,  and 
who  was  supported  by  the  Susianians  or  Elamiles.  He  completely 
defeated  him,  and  compelled  him  to  fly  to  the  desert,  killed  very  many 
of  his  army  in  the  battle,  took  loo  war-chariois,  and  made  7,000 
prisoners,  of  whom  5,000  were  put  to  death  on  (he  field  of  battle  as  an 
example.  Unfortunately  our  information  ceases  at  that  period,  and  we 
know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  greater  part  of  (he  reign  of  Shamash- 
Bin,  or  of  the  expeditions  to  the  west  of  Asia,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  that 
mast  have  been  made  after  the  termination  of  the  campaigns  by  which 
the  royal  authority  was  re-established  in  all  (he  ancient  provinces  of  the 
empire.  This  king  remiuned  on  the  throne  until  857.  In  859  and  858 
he  had  to  repress  a  great  revolt  in  Babylon  and  Chaldsea. 

4.  Binlikhish  (or  Binnirari]  III.,  the  next  king,  reigned  twenty-nine 
yeai^  fi-om  857  to  828.  An  inscription  of  his,  engraved  in  the  first 
years  of  his  reign,  describing  the  extent  of  the  empire,  says  that  he 
governed  on  one  ade  "  From  the  land  of  Siluna,  toward  the  rising  sun, 
the  countries  of  Elam,  Albania  (at  the  foot  of  Caucasus),  Kharkhar, 
Araaash,  Misu,  Media,  Giratbunda  (a  portion  of  Atropatene,  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions},  the  lands  of  Munna, 
Parsua  (Parthia),  Allabria  (Hyrcania),  Abdadana  (Hecatompyla), 
Namri  (the  Caspian  Scythians),  even  to  all  the  tribes  of  the  Andiu  (a 
Turanian  or  Scythian  people),  whose  country  is  far  oflf,  the  whole  of 

try  as  far  as  the  sea  of  the  rising  sun  (the  Caspian 
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Sea) ;  on  the  other  side  from  [he  Euphrates,  Syria,  all  Phcenicia,  the 
htnd  of  Tyre,  of  Sidon,  the  land  of  Omri  (Samaria),  Edom,  the  Philis- 
tines, aB  far  as  the  sea  of  the  setting  sun  (the  Mediterranean)  ;"  on  all 
these  countries  he  says  that  "he  imposed  tribute." 

"  I  marched,"  he  says  again,  "  against  the  land  of  Syria,  and  I  took 
Marih,  king  of  Syria,  in  Damascus,  the  city  of  his  kingdom.  The 
great  dread  of  Asshur,  my  master,  persuaded  him;  he  embraced  my 
knees  and  made  submission. " 

Binlikhish  III.  was  a  warlike  prince;  every  year  of  his  reign  was 
marked  by  an  expedition.  We  have  a  summary  of  these  in  a  chromA 
logical  tablet,  in  [he  British  Museum,  containing  a  fragment  (from  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Shamash-Bin  to  that  of  Tiglath-pileser  If.)  of  a 
canon  of  eponyms  menliojiing  the  principal  events  year  by  year.  They 
nearly  all  occurred  in  Southern  Armenia,  and  in  the  land  of  Van,  where 
obedience  was  only  miuntained  by  incessant  military  demonstrations, 
and  subsequently  m  the  countries  to  the  north  of  Media,  as  far  as  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Other  expeditions  were  also  made  as  far  as  Parthia, 
towards  Ariana,  and  the  various  countries  that,  to  the  Assyrians,  were 
the  extreme  east.  We  do  not,  however,  know  what  tha[  region  was 
called  by  them,  as  it  is  always  designated  by  a  group  of  idec^aphic 
characters  of  unknown  pronunciation.  By  the  defeat  of  Marih,  king 
of  Damascus,  the  submission  of  the  western  provinces  was  secured  for 
the  remainder  of  this  reign,  for  there  is  no  record  of  any  other  cam- 
paign there. 

The  year  849  was  marked  by  a  great  plague  in  Assyria ;  834  by  a 
religious  festival,  of  which  unfortunately  no  particulars  are  known;  and, 
lastly,  833  by  the  solemn  inauguration  of  a  new  temple  to  the  god 
Nebo,  in  the  capital. 

5.  But  the  most  interesting  monument  of  the  reign  of  Einhkhish  III. 
is  the  slatue  of  Nebo,  one  of  the  great  gods  of  Eab)lon,  discovered  by 
Mr.  Loftus,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum  ,  the  inscription  on  the 
base  of  the  slatue  mentions  the  wife  of  the  king,  and  calls  her,  "the 
queen  Sammuramat ;"  this  is  the  only  historical  Semirarois,  the  one 
mentioned  by  Herodotus.  He  places  her  correctly  about  a  century 
and  a  half  before  Nitocris,  the  wife  of  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon. 
"  Semiramis  th         h  h       ry     '  raised  magnificent  embank- 

ments to  res  ra  h  n  E  phn  which  till  then  used  to  over- 
flow and  flood  h  h  d  Babylon."*  But  why  did 
Herodotus,  and  B  b  man  rad  ti  he  has  so  faithfully  reported, 
attribute  ih  se  w  k  q  n,  and  not  to  her  husband, 
Binlikhisii?  as  PP  il  solution  of  this  problem,  that 
Sammurama       d  g      m  d                   some  tune,  as   queen  regnant, 

*  Her.  i.  184. 
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after  the  death  of  her  husband.  Bui  this  conjecliire  is  absolutely  con- 
tradicted by  the  table  of  eponyms  in  the  British  Museum,  where  it  can 
be  seen  that  Sammnrajiiat  never  reigned  alone.  In  our  opinion  the 
only  possible  explanation  will  be  found  in  regarding  Einlikhish  and 
Sammuramat  as  the  Ferdinand  and  IsabeDa  of  Mesopotamia.  The 
restless  desire  of  Babylonia  and  Chaldtea  to  form  a,  state  separate  from 
Assyria  grew  more  decided  as  time  went  on  ;  in  the  time  of  Binlikhish 
it  had  already  gained  great  strength,  and  the  day  was  not  far  distant 
when  the  separation  was  definitely  to  take  place,  and  to  occasion  the 
utter  ruin  of  Nineveh.  In  this  position  of  affairs  it  was  natural  for  a 
king  of  Assyria  to  seek  to  strengthen  his  authority  in  Chald:ea  by  a 
marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  royal  line  of  that  country,  who  were 
his  vassals,  and  thus,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Babylon,  acquire 
a  legitimate  right  to  the  possession  of  Ihe  country  by  means  of  his  wife, 
as  well  as  (he  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  attachment  of  the 
people  to  their  own  legitimate  sovereign.  We  shall  therefore  consider 
Sammuramat  as  a  Babylonian  princess  married  by  Binlikhish,  and  as 
reigning  nominally  at  Babylon,  whilst  her  husband  occupied  the  throne 
at  Nineveh,  and  as  being  the  only  sovereign  registered  by  the  Babylo- 
nians in  their  national  annals.  In  fact,  her  position  must  have  been  a 
peculiar  one,  she  must  have  been  considered  the  rightful  queen  in  one 
part  of  the  empire,  to  have  been  named  as  queen,  and  in  the  same  rank 
as  the  king,  in  such  an  oDicial  document  as  the  inscription  on  the  statue 
of  the  god  Nebo.  She  is  the  only  princess  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
Assyrian  texts,  as  we  might  naturally  suppose  ;  for  unless  under  such 
very  exceptional  circumstances  as  we  imagine  in  the  case  of  Sammu- 
ramat, there  can  have  been  no  queens,  but  only  favourite  concubines, 
under  the  oi^anisation  of  harem  life,  such  as  it  was  under  the  Assyrian 
kings,  and  as  it  still  is  in  our  days. 


I.  The  exaggerated  development  of  the  Assyrian  empire  was  quite 
unnatural ;  the  kings  of  Nineveh  had  never  succeeded  in  weldmg  into 
one  nation  the  numerous  tribes  whom  they  subdued  by  force  of  arms, 
or  in  checking  in  them  the  spirit  of  independence ;  they  had  not  even 
attempted  to  do  so.  The  empire  was  absolutely  without  cohesion ;  the 
administrative  system  was  so  imperfect,  the  bond  attaching  the  various 
provinces  to  each  other,  and  to  the  centre  of  the  monarchy,  so  weak, 
that  at  the  commencement  of  almost  every  reign  a  revolt  broke  out, 
sometimes  at  one  point,  sometimes  at  another.  It  was  therefore  easy 
to  foresee  that,  so  soou  as  the  reins  of  government  were  no  longer  in  a 
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really  strong  hand — so  soon  as  the  king  of  Assyria  should  cease  to  be  an 
aclive  and  warlike  king,  always  in  the  field,  always  at  the  head  of  his 
troops — the  great  edifice  laboriously  built  up  by  his  predecessors  of  the 
tenth  and  ninth  centuries  would  collapse,  and  the  immense  fabric  of 
empire  would  vanish  like  smoke  with  such  rapidity  as  to  astonish  the 
world.  And  this  is  exactly  what  occurred  after  the  death  of  Bin- 
likhish  III. 

z.  The  tablet  in  the  British  Museum  we  have  just  mentioned  allows 
us  to  follow  year  by  year  the  events  and  the  progress  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  empire.  Under  Shalmaneser  V.,  who  reigned  from  82S  to  818, 
some  foreign  expeditions  were  still  made,  as  for  instance  to  Damascus 
in  819 ;  but  the  forces  of  the  empire  were  specially  engaged  during 
many  following  years,  in  attempting  to  hold  countries  already  subdued, 
such  as  Armenia,  then  in  a  chronic  state  of  revolt ;  the  wars  in  one  and 
the  same  province  were  constant,  and  occupied  some  six  successive 
campaigns  (the  Armenian  war  was  from  827  to  822),  proving  that  no 
decisive  results  were  obtained. 

Under  Asshur-edil-ilani  II.,  who  reigned  from  818  to  800,  we  do  not 
see  any  new  conc[uests ;  insurrections  constantly  broke  out,  and  were 
no  longer  confined  to  the  extremities  of  the  empire,  they  encroached  on 
the  heart  of  the  country,  and  gradually  approached  nearer  to  Nineveh. 
The  revolutionary  spirit  increased  in  tlie  provinces,  a  great  insurrection 
became  imminent,  and  was  ready  to  break  out  on  the  slightest  excuse. 
At  this  period,  804,  it  is  that  the  British  Museum  tablet  registers,  as  a 
memorable  fact  in  the  column  of  events,  "peace  in  the  land."  Two 
great  plagues  are  also  mentioned  under  Ibis  reign,  in  811  and  805,  and 
on  the  13th  of  June,  809  (30  Sivan  in  the  eponomy  of  Bur-el-salkhi),  an 
almost  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  visible  at  Nineveh. 

The  revolution  was  not  long  in  coming.  Asshurlikhish  ascended  the 
throne  in  800,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Nineveh,  instead  of  Ellasar, 
where  his  predecessor  had  lived  after  quitting  Nmeveh ;  he  is  the  Sardan- 
apalns  wf  the  Greeks,  the  ever-famous  prototype  of  the  voluptuous  and 
effeminate  prince.  The  tablet  in  the  British  Museum  only  mentions  two 
expeditions  in  his  reign,  both  of  small  importance,  in  795  and  794;  to 
all  the  other  years  the  only  notice  is  "in  the  countiy"  proving  that 
nothing  was  done,  and  that  all  thought  of  war  was  abandoned  Sardaa 
apalus  had  entirely  given  himself  up  to  the  orgies  of  his  harem  and 
never  left  his  palace  walls,  entirelj  renouncing  all  manly  and  warlike 
habits  of  life.  He  had  reigned  thus  for  seven  )  ears  ind  discontent 
continued  to  increase ;  the  desire  fur  ndependence  w  as  spreading  in  the 
subject  provinces;  the  bond  of  their  obedience  each  year  related  still 
more,  and  was  nearer  breaking  when  Arbaces  who  con  manded  the 
Median  contingent  of  the  army  and  was  h  mself  a  Medc  chii  ttd  to 
see  in  the  palace  at  Nineveh  the  king,  in  a  female  dress  t.p  ndle  in 
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hand,  hiding  in  the  retirement  of  the  hatem  his  slothful  cowardice  and 
Tolnphions  life.  He  considered  that  it  wonld  he  easy  to  deal  with  a 
prince  so  degraded;  who  would  be  unable  to  renew  the  valorous  tradi- 
tions of  his  ancestors.  The  time  seemed  to  him  to  have  come  when  the 
provinces,  held  only  by  force  of  arms,  might  finally  throw  off  the 
weighty  Assyrian  yoke.  Arbaces  communicated  his  ideas  and  projects 
to  the  prince  then  entrusted  with  the  government  of  Babylon,  the 
Chaldtean  Phul  [Palia?],  sumamed  Balazu  (the  terrible),  a  name  the 
Greeks  have  made  into  Belesis ;  he  entered  into  the  plot  with  the  willing- 
ness to  be  expected  irom  a  Babylonian,  one  of  a  nation  so  frequently 
ri^ng  in  revolt.  Arbaces  and  Balazn  consulted  with  other  chiefc,  who 
commanded  contingents  of  foreign  troops,  and  with  the  vassal  kings  of 
those  countries  that  aspired  to  independence ;  and  Ihey  aU  formed  the 
resolution  of  overthrowing  Sardanapalus.  Arbaces  engaged  to  raise 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  whilst  Balaiu  set  on  foot  the  insurrection  in 
Babylon  aiid  Chaldjea.  Al  the  end  of  ayear  the  chiefs  assembled  their 
soldiers,  to  the  number  of  40,000,  in  Assyria,  under  the  pretext  of 
relieving,  according  to  custom,  the  troops  who  had  served  the  former 
year.  When  once  there,  the  soldiers  broke  into  open  rebellion.  The 
tablet  in  the  British  Museum  tells  us  that  the  insurrection  commenced 
at  Calah  in  792.  Immediately  after  this  the  confusion  became  so  great 
that  from  this  year  there  was  no  nomination  of  an  eponym, 

3.  Sardanapalus,  rudely  interrupted  in  his  debaucheries  by  a  danger 
he  had  not  been  able  to  foresee,  showed  himself  suddenly  inspired  with 
activity  and  courage  ;  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  imtive  Assyrian 
troops  who  remained  faithfii!  to  him,  met  the  rebels  and  gained  three 
complete  victories  over  them.  The  confederates  already  began  to 
despair  of  success,  when  Phul,  calling  in  the  aid  of  superstition  to  a  cause 
that  seemed  lost,  declared  to  them  that  if  they  would  hold  together  for 
five  days  more,  the  gods,  whose  will  he  had  ascertained  by  consulting 
the  stars,  would  undoubtedly  give  them  the  victoiy. 

In  fact,  some  days  afterwards  a  large  body  of  troops  whom  the  king 
had  summoned  to  his  asastance  from  the  provinces  near  the  Caspian 
Sea,  went  over,  on  their  arrival,  to  the  side  of  the  insurgents,  and  ginned 
them  a  victory,  Sardanapalus  then  shut  himself  up  in  Nineveh,  and 
determined  to  defend  himself  to  the  last.  The  sifge  continued  two  years, 
for  the  walls  of  the  city  were  too  strong  for  the  battering  machines  of 
the  enemy,  who  were  compelled  to  trust  to  reducing  it  by  famine. 
Sardanapalus  was  under  no  apprehension,  confiding  in  an  oracle  declaring 
that  Nineveh  should  never  he  taken  until  the  river  became  its  enemy. 
But  in  the  third  year  rain  fell  in  such  abundance  that  the  waters  of  the 
Tigris  inundated  part  of  the  city  and  overturned  one  of  its  walls  for  a 
distance  of  twenty  stades.  Then  the  king,  convinced  thai  the  oracle 
was  accomplished  and  despairingof  any  means  of  escape,  to  avoid  falling 
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alive  into  his  enemy's  hands,  constructed  in  his  palace  an  immense 
fnneral  pile,  placed  on  it  his  gold,  and  silver,  and  his  royal  robes,  and 
then,  shutting  himself  up  with  his  wives  and  eunuchs  in  a  chamber 
formed  in  the  midst  of  the  pile,  disappeared  in  the  flames. 

Nineveh  opened  its  gates  to  the  besiegers,  but  this  tardy  submission 
did  not  save  the  proud  city.  It  was  pillaged  and  burnt,  and  then  rased 
to  the  ground  so  completely  as  to  evidence  the  implacable  hatred  en- 
kindled in  the  minds  of  Eubject  nations,  by  the  fierce  and  cmel  Assyrian 
government.  The  Medes  and  Babylonians  did  not  leave  one  slone  upon 
another  in  the  ramparts,  palaces,  temples,  or  houses  of  the  cily  that  for 
two  centuries  had  been  dominant  over  all  Western  Asia.  So  complete 
was  the  destruction,  that  the  excavations  of  modem  explorers  on  the 
site  of  Nineveh  have  not  yet  found  one  single  wall  slab  earUer  than  the 
captore  of  the  city  by  Arbaces  and  Balazu.  All  we  possess  of  the  first 
Nineveh  is  one  broken  statue.  History  has  no  other  example  of  so 
complete  a  destruction.  The  Assyrian  empire  was,  like  the  capital, 
overthrown,  and  the  people  who  had  taken  part  in  the  revolt  formed 
independent  states  —  the  Medes  under  Arbaces,  the  Babylonians  under 
Phul,  or  Balazu,  and  the  Susianians  under  Shutruk-Nakhunta,  Assyria, 
reduced  to  the  enslaved  state  in  which  she  had  so  long  held  other 
countries,  remained  for  some  time  a  dependency  of  Babylon. 

This  great  event  occurred  in  the  year  789  B.C.* 


CHAPTER   III. 
THE  SECOND  ASSYRIAN  EMPIRE. 


Section  I  — Reh,n  of  Pull  [Pilia']— Re  E9TA 

OF   THE    4SSYRI\N   LMPIRE       7*9—72! 

I.   After  the   destruction   of  Nme^eh,   the   Medes    content    with 

having    regained    their    independence,   retired    mto    their    mountains 

without  concerning  themselves  lurthcr  with  the  fits  of  Mtsopi lamia, 

and  the  Chaldzean  Phul  Bala2u,  otherwise  c^led  Belesis,  possessed 

•  It  must  be  mentioned  that  the  opimons  of  many  high  authorities 
are  opposed  to  tie  views  expressed  in  the  Text,  and  that  the  first 
destruction  of  Nmeveh  is  believed  not  to  tie  histiucal  by  Sir  H  Raw- 
linson  and  Professor  Rawlmson  See  Rawlinson's  Haodotus,  vol  i 
Essay  7,  aiAFive  Griat  Monarchies,  vol.  ii.pp.  385 — 39s.  The  author 
is,  however,  in  agreement  with  M.  Oppert  and  the  late  Dr.  Hincks. 
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himself  of  Assyria,  and  made  it  for  a  time  a  dependency  of  Babylon; 
he  also  seized  on  the  western  provinces  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  that 
is  of  the  Aramiean  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates. 

No  inscription  of  this  king  has  as  yet  been  found,  and  the  classical 
historians  do  not  mention  him  after  the  capture  of  Nineveh.  All  there- 
fore that  we  tnow  of  his  reign  is  the  record  in  the  Bible  of  his  invaaon 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  770.  Menahem  had  ascended  the  throne 
afier  murdering  his  predecessor,  but  (here  was  a  feetious  and  strong 
opposition  still  existing.  Incapable,  in  the  midst  of  these  domestic 
discords,  of  repulsing  a  foreign  invasion,  he  could  only  avert  the  dangers 
that  threatened  him  by  submitting  to  be  tributary  to  Phul,  to  whom  he 
paid  1,000  talents  of  silver  (2  Kings  xv.  19],  and  by  this  humiliation 
obtained  the  support  of  the  Assyrian  monarch  in  retaining  his  usurped 
throne. 

2.  But  the  supremacy  of  the  ChaldEcars  over  Assyria  did  not  last 
longer  than  the  reign  of  Phul,  who  died  in  747.  The  Assyrians  were 
by  far  the  niost  warhke  of  the  nations  uf  Mesopotamia,  they  were  an 
essentially  manly  and  mihtary  people,  and  m  the  eighth  century  B.C.  the 
spirit  of  the  great  wars  of  the  two  preeedii^  centuries  w  as  not  yet 
extiuct,  in  spite  of  the  disaster  of  Sardanapalus  Aisyria  had  heen 
cmshed  only  by  a  coalition  of  Medes  Susianians,  and  Bilylonians, 
attacking  the  capital  with  the  ardour  inspired  by  deep  seated  and  un- 
bounded hatred.  But  when  the  Mede';  and  Susiamans  had  retired  to 
their  own  countries,  where  they  rem-imed  quiet,  satisfied  with  having 
destroyed  the  proud  city  thit  had  so  kng  oppressed  them,  when  the 
Assyrians  were  Only  opposed  ly  the  Babylomans,  who,  though  they 
had  momentanly  gained  the  upper  band,  were  too  enervited,  too  little 
endowed  with  strength  of  character  and  warlike  enei^y,  as  compared 
with  their  northern  neighbours,  to  be  able  to  preserve  their  supremacy 
long,  the  spirit  of  mdependence  quickly  awakened  in  the  populous 
Assyrian  dties,  even  if  it  had  ever  been  lost,  and  forty-five  years  after 
the  destruction  of  Nmeveh  a  general  insurrection  drove  the  Babylonians 
out  of  Assyria.  The  royal  race  of  the  descendants  of  Belkatiraseu  had 
not  become  extinct  with  Asshurlikhish,  when  he  ascended  his  funeral 
pile.  There  still  remained  some  princes  of  this  race  concealed  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  One  of  these,  Tiglath-pileser  II. 
[Tuidat-pal-ashar],  was  placed  bythe  Assyrian  insurgents  at  their  head. 
The  revolt  evidently  must  have  commenced  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Phul,  in  74J.  But  it  was  not  at  once  successful,  the  Babylonians 
would  not  abandon  their  conquests  without  resistance.  There  was  a 
stru^le  prolonged  for  several  years,  and  it  was  not  liU  the  13th  of  the 
month  of  Air  (May),  in  the  year  744,  that  Tiglath-pileser,  having 
surmounted  all  opposition,  could  date  his  accession  to  the  throne.  In 
this  year  the  exclusively  Assyrian  custom  of  cponyms  was  re-established; 
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for  during  the  time  of  Phul  dates  were  reckoned  in  tJie  Babylonian 
feshion,  by  the  years  of  his  reign. 

3.  Osrhoene  and  the  north  of  Syria  had  been  so  completely  crushed 
by  the  Assyrian  conquerors  of  the  tenth  and  ninth  centuries,  that  they 
no  longer  had  any  distinct  nationality  or  deshe  for  independence.  Mere 
dependencies  of  Nineveh,  they  changed  masters  with  each  revolution  in 
Assyria,  and  obeyed  whoever  reigned  there.  After  the  fall  of  Asshur- 
likhish,  or  Sardanapalus,  they  were  transferred  to  the  rule  of  Phul;  when 
the  kingdom  of  Assyria  was  re-estabhshed,  they  quietly  transferred  their 
allegiance  to  Tiglath-pileser.  The  London  chronolc^cal  table  informs 
us,  that  in  the  very  year  of  his  accesaon  this  kii^  travelled  as  far  as 
the  Euphrates  to  re-establish  his  authority  in  the  western  provinces. 

Two  years  after  Ms  accession  in  742,  Tiglath-pileser,  havmg  reduced 
to  obedience  both  Babylonia  and  (he  country  of  the  Scythian  Cflspians, 
inade  an  expedition  into  Syria,  as  his  authority  had  not  been  recognised 
in  the  south  of  that  country.  Eniel,  king  of  Hamath,  Rezm,  son  of  Ben- 
hidri,  king  of  Damascus,  and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  formed  a  con- 
federation against  him  with  Ashariah,  son  of  Tabeal,*whom  these  princes 
had  put  forward  as  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Judah,  in  opposition 
first  to  Jotham,  and  subsequently  fo  Ahaz.  The  confederates  were 
defeated,  the  kingdoms  of  Hamath  and  Damascus  ravaged,  Pekah 
was  dethroned,  and  his  place  filled  by  Menahem  II,  Tiglath-pileser 
carried  everything  before  him.  The  dty  of  Arpad  alone  resisted,  and 
sustained  a  siege  of  three  years ;  this  the  king  of  Assyria  left  to  the 
direction  of  his  generals.  Before  leaving  Syria,  in  742,  he  received 
tribute  from  Hystaspes  IGustaspi],  king  of  Commagene,  Rezin,  king  of 
Damascus,  Menahem,  kmg  of  Israel,  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  Sibitbaal,  king 
of  Gebal,  Uribki,  king  of  Kui  (a  city  in  some  part  of  Syria,  but  not  yet 
identified),  Pisiris,  king  of  Carchemish,  and  Eniel,  king  of  Hamath. 

Afier  his  return  to  Assyria,  Tiglath-pileser,  to  assist  in  the  re-organi- 
sation  of  the  administration  of  the  empire,  took  a  census  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  the  same  year  he  conquered  the  Armenians  who  had,  at  the 
same  tune  as  the  Medes,  thrown  off  the  burden  of  Ninevite  supremacy, 
and  his  victory  is  termed  a  massacre  in  the  tablet  in  the  British  Museum. 

In  734  Pekah,  taking  advantage  of  the  war  in  Armenia,  then  occupy- 
ing the  kmg  of  Assyria,  again  possessed  himself  of  the  throne,  declared 
himself  independent,  and  allied  himself  with  Rezin,  king  of  Damascus, 
in  order  to  resist  the  power  of  Assyria. 

Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  threatened  by  Pekah  and  Rezin,  begged  for 
help  from  Tiglath-pileser  {2  Kings  xvi.  7,  9),  who  gladly  availed  him- 
self of  this  pretext  to  chastise  the  two  kings  whom  he  regarded  as  rebels. 
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He  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  intu  b}ria,  determined  to 
lake  advantage  of  these  occurrences  in  order  to  bring  tbe  nations  of 
Palestine  definitely  into  subjection.  He  commenced  by  deitroying  the 
kingdom  of  Damascus  and  putting  Reiin  to  death  Marchmg  next 
against  the  Philistines,  he  took  Ga?a  ;  its  Itmg  at  first  took  refuge  in 
Egypt,  but  afterwards  returned  and  made  hi;,  submission  Mitenti, 
king  of  Ashdod,  also  at  first  look  to  flight,  and  was  pronsionally 
replaced  by  his  son,  Rukiptu ;  he,  moreover  at  la'Jt  returned  and 
made  his  submission  to  Tiglath-pHeser.  The  Assyrian  kii^  mide  also 
a  great  expedition  against  the  Arabs  of  Dnmah,  took  their  cit) ,  and 
imposed  on  them  a  considerable  tribute. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  731  Tiglath  pileser,  before  reti  imng  to 
Nineveh,  held  a  grand  court  at  Damascus,  Iwentj  three  \assal  kings 
came  there  to  do  bim  homage,  and  pay  their  tribute.  These  were,  m 
the  order  in  which  the  conqueror  himself  enumerates  them,  Hystaspes 
of  Comm^ene,  Urikki  of  Kul,  Sibitbaal  of  Gebal,  Pisiris  of  Cardie- 
mish,  Eniel  of  Haraath,  Pennamu  of  Samala  in  Armenia,  Taihula  of 
Gamgum  in  the  same  country,  Sulumal  of  Melitene,  Dadil  of  Colchis, 
Wassami  of  the  Tibareni,  Uskhilti  of  Tuna,  Tuham  of  Istunda,  Urim 
of  Hubisna  (the  four  last  are  names  of  cities  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Caucasus  and  their  precise  situation  is  not  yet  determined!,  Mathan- 
baal  of  Aradus,  Sanib  of  Aimnon,  Solomon  of  Moab,  Pekah  of  Israel, 
Shamsie,  queen  of  the  Arabs,  Mitenti,  king  of  Ascalon,  Ahaz  of  Judah, 
Kadu-malka  of  Edom,  Hanun  of  Gaza. 

The  king  of  Tyre  does  not  appear  in  this  list.  We  do  not  know  whether 
Hiram  was  still  on  the  throne,  or  whether  his  son,  Muthon,  was  king.  But 
in  the  following  year  we  have  distinct  mention  of  Muthon  as  sovereign. 

Tiglath-pileser  took  firom  Pekah  half  of  his  territory,  and  also  reduced 
him  to  the  most  abject  vassalage,  imposing  on  him  a  veiy  considerable 
tribute.  In  this  war,  lasting  three  years  (from  J33  to  731),  we  meet 
with  the  first  instance  of  the  barbarous  system  of  transplanting  the 
whole  people  of  a  conquered  country  to  places  far  distant  from  then- 
native  land — a  system  seemingly  unknown  to  the  kings  of  the  first,  but 
constantly  practised  by  those  of  the  second,  Assyrian  empire,  and  after 
them  by  the  Babylonians,  no  doubt  as  being  likely  lo  prevent  revolts. 
The  prindpal  inhabitants  of  the  kmgdom  of  Damascus  were  transported 
to  Armenia,  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Cyrus  ;  the  Israelitish  tribes  of 
Reuben,  Gad  and  Manasseh  were  carried  captive  to  Assyria.  Mihtary 
colonies  of  Assyrians  and  ChaldEcans  replaced  them  in  their  own 
countries  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  20).  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  paid  dearly  for 
the  services  Ihe  king  of  Assyria  had  rendered  him  in  delivering  him 
from  his  enemies,  he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of 
the  king,  to  go  to  Damascus  to  pay  him  homage,  and  to  engage  to  pay 
a  tribute,  continued  till  his  death,  and  the  accession  of  Hezekiah. 
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In  the  interval  between  the  two  campaigns  in  Syria,  in  736,  Tiglath- 
pileser,  not  venturing  to  attack  Media  proper,  took  Atropatene,  of  which 
he  had  become  master  in  his  preceding  wars,  for  his  base  of  operations, 
and  made  a  great  expedition  into  those  countries  considered  by  the  As- 
syrians as  the  extreme  east,  that  is  what  classical  geographers  call  Ariana. 
He  advanced  farther  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  reached  the  fron- 
tieis  of  India.  In  an  inscription  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  he  names 
among  the  countries  that  paid  tritrate  to  him,  after  the  small  Scythian 
states  on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  Parsuash  (Parthia),  Zikruti 
(Cammanian  Sagartia),  NJssha  (the  NisSi  of  the  Zend  Avesta,  the  Nisasa 
of  the  classical  geographers),  Ariarva  (Aria),  and  Arokuttu  (Arachosia). 
It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  identification  of  these  countries. 

Towards  the  end  of  730,  Mnthon,  king  of  Tyre,  made  an  alliance  with 
Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  and  they  both  reSised  their  tribute  to  the  Assy- 
rians. Ti^ath-pileser  did  not  con^det  this  revolt  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  reqmre  his  own  presence.  He  contented  himself  with  sending 
an  army  into  Palestine.  On  the  approach  of  this  force  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  in  Samaria,  headed  by  Hoshea,  who,  after  killing  Pekah, 
possessed  himself  of  the  crown.  The  Assyrian  king  confirmed  him  in 
this  position,  and  Muthon,  finding  himself  without  an  ally,  attempted 
no  resistance,  and  quietly  submitted  to  pay  his  tribute.* 

4.  Shalmaneser  [Shalraanuashir]  VI.  succeeded  Tiglath-pileser  in  727. 
We  have  no  monuments  of  his  reign  except  some  bronae  weights  now  in 
the  British  Museum ;  and  we  know  its  precise  length  only  from  the 
table  of  eponyms  in  the  same  collection.  The  only  events  that  we 
know  of  this  period  are  those  related  ui  tlie  Bible.  Hoshea,  who  had 
seized  the  throne  after  murdering  Pekah  in  730,  had  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  paid  the  same  tribute  as  his  predecessor.  But  at  the 
end  of  some  years,  having  made  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
the  Ethiopian  king,  Shabaka,  who  m  725  became  master  of  E^ypt,  he 
thought  himself  strong  enough  to  revolt  Shalmaneser,  desirous  of 
putting  an  end  to  this  rebeHion  before  the  Ethiopian  conqueror  could 
have  time  to  fiilfil  his  ].  rom  ses  to  Hoshea  hastily  assembled  an  army, 
and  marched  on  the  kingdom  of  Israel  He  captured  and  imprisoned 
Hoshea,  and  without  d  fhc  ilty  mide  himself  master  of  the  small  terri- 
tory left  by  his  predecessors  to  the  I  raehtes,  and  in  December  724 
laid  siege  to  Samaria,  the  capital.  This  city,  the  last  bulwark  of  Israelilish 
nationahty,  was  defended  with  desperate  energy.  Shalmaneser,  unable 
to  take  it  by  storm,  resolved  to  reduce  it  by  blockade,  but  he  did  not 
live  to  witness  the  fell  of  Samaria.     In  little  more  than  a  year  after 

*  The  details  of  these  campaigns  of  Tiglath-pileser  have  been  eluci- 
dated by  Mr.  Geoi^  Smith  and  M.  Oppert.  The  former  is  well  known 
to  Assyrian  scholars  as  the  discoverer  of  many  important  facts,  and  for 
his  accomplishments  as  a  decipherer  of  Assyrian  inscriptions. 
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t  of  the  aege,  in  722,  he  died  ;  we  do  not  know 
whether  lie  had  fiiat  returned  to  Assyria,  leaving  his  generals  before 
the  place,  or  whether  his  death  toolt  place  in  the  land  of  Israel. 


Section  II.— Saegon  [Shj 

I.  Shalmakeser  [Shalmanuashir]  left  only  one  son,  who  was  under 
age.  The  Tartan,  or  general-in -chief  of  his  troops,  named  Sargon 
[Sharyukin],  and  who  was  descended  also  from  the  ■  royal  family  by 
another  branch,  then  seized  011  the  throne.  But  his  accession  was  not 
unattended  with  difficnltie.s;  there  were  other  competitors,  and  six 
months  passed  after  the  death  of  Shalmaneser  before  his  reign  com- 
menced. A  celestial  prodigy,  the  famous  eclipse  of  the  maon  on  the  19th 
March,  721  (the  same  that  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  construction 
of  the  astronomical  tables  of  the  Greek  Ptolemy),  exercised  on  the 
election  of  Saigon  an  intlnence  the  exact  nature  of  which  we  cannot 
understand.  In  his  inscriptions  there  is  frequent  mention  of  the  princes 
who  before  Haian  interpreled  the  eclipse  in  his  favour,  and  gave  in 
their  adhesion  in  the  midst  of  sacrifices  offered  to  Cannes,  and  Dagoii. 
For  the  first  three  years  he  ruled  only  as  the  guardian  and  co-regent  of 
the  young  Sanidan-mahk  (Samdan — the  Assyrian  Hercules— is  king), 
son  of  Shalmaneser.  The  table  of  eponyms  in  the  British  Museum 
informs  us,  that  it  was  only  from  718  that  Saigon  reig;ned  alone,  but 
the  years  of  his  reign  were  reckoned  frora  J2 1 . 

This  usurper  was  a  great  king,  a  redoubtable  conqueror,  who  restored 
to  Assyria  all  its  ancient  glory,  all  the  extent  of  territory  it  had  possessed 
before  the  disaster  of  Asshurlikhish,  and  even  added  new  domains,  never 
previously  subject  to  Nineveh.  The  long  inscriptions  found  by  M, 
Botta  in  the  palace  of  Khorsabad,  make  us  even  better  acquainted  with 
the  details  of  his  reign,  than  with  those  of  more  than  one  of  the  Roman 
emperors. 

1.  "This  is  what  I  have  done,"  says  Saigon,  in  the  longest  of  the 
inscriptions,  in  which  he  relates  his  annals,  ' '  from,  the  commencement 
of  my  reign  to  my  tifleenth  campaign. 

"  I  defeated  in  the  plains  of  Kalu,  Ilumbanigash,  king  of  Elam. 
"I  besieged,  took,  and  occupied  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  carried 
into  captivity  27,280  of  its  inhabitants.     I  char^ged  the  former  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  andpkced  over  it  lieutenants  of  my  own." 

The  fail  of  Samaria  and  the  destraction  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
took  place,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  July  7ZI.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  capita],  as  well  as  the  diief  families  of  the  Ephraimites,  were 
removed  to  CEdah  (which,  after  the  ruin  of  Nineveh,  had  become  the 
usual  residence  of  the  kings),  to  the  banks  of  the  Chaboras,  and  to 
some  of  the  recently  reconquered  Median  cities.     In  their  place  Sargon 
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established  in  Ihe  land  of  Israel  colonies  of  captives  from  provinces  of 
the  lower  Tigris,  who  had  fallen  into  his  power  during  the  war  against 
the  king  of  Elam.  The  Bible,  in  complete  agreement  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, tells  us  that  the  land  of  Israel  was  not  ceconstitnted  as  a  tributary 
kingdom,  but  as  a  simple  province,  occupied  by  a  military  force,  and 
governed  by  an  Assyrian  officer. 

"  HanuH,  king  of  Gaza,  and  Sebeh  (Shabak],  "Sultan"*  of  Egypt 
came  to  Raphia  to  fight  against  me,  they  met  me,  and  I  routed  them. 
Scbeh  fled  ....  I  took  prisoner  Hanun,  king  of  Gaza. 

"  I  imposed  tribute  on  Pharaoh  of  Egypt,  on  Siiamsie,  queen  of  Arabia, 
and  on  Vathaamir  the  Sabiean,  of  gold,  spices,  horses  and  camels." 

We  omit  the  account  given  in  the  inscription  of  the  conquest  of 
countries  that  seem  to  belong  to  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  but  as  yet 
have  not  been  identified  with  the  names  known  in  classical  geography, 
such  as  Sinukhta  and  Khulli.  Saigon  had  given  Cilicia  to  the  king 
of.  this  latter  country,  but  as  he  subsequently  revolted,  he  was  kept 
prisoner  in  Assyria  with  all  tlie  grandees  of  his  court. 

"Vaubid  [orllubid]  of  Hamath  was  not  the  legitimate  king  .... 
He  persuaded  the  dries  of  Arpad,  Simyra,  Damascus,  and  Samaria  to 
revolt  against  me,  and  prepared  for  battle.  I  led  out  all  the  forces  of 
the  god  Asshur.  I  besieged  him  and  his  warriors  in  the  cily  of  Karkar, 
that  had  taken  his  part.  I  took  Karkar  and  burnt  it  to  ashes.  I  took 
him  prisoner,  and  caused  him  to  be  flayed  alive.  I  killed  the  chiefs  of 
the  rebels  in  each  city,  and  destroyed  the  cities. 

"  Whilst  Iranzu  of  Van  lived,  he  was  submissive  and  devoted  to  my 
empire,  but  he  died.  His  subjects  placed  his  son,  Aza,  on  the  throne. 
Urzaha  the  Armenian  set  on  foot  intrigues  with  the  people  of  Mount 
Mildish  (the  Niphates  of  the  Greeks),  of  Zikarta  (Median  Sagartia),  of 
Misiandi  (the  Matieni  of  classical  ge<^aphy),  and  with  the  great  men 
of  Van,  and  persuaded  them  to  revolt.  They  abandoned  the  body  of 
their  master,  Aza,  on  ihe  tops  of  the  mountains.  UUushun  of  Van,  his 
brother,  whom  they  put  on  the  throne,  made  an  alhance  with  Urzaha, 
and  gave  him  twenty-two  strong  places  with  their  garrisons.  In  the 
wrath  of  my  heart  I  counted  all  the  armies  of  the  god  Asshur,  and 
advanced  to  attack  that  country.  Ulluslmn  of  Van,  finding  that  I  was 
approaching,  came  with  his  troops  and  occupied  a  strong  position  in  the 

*  This  unusual  title  "Silthan,"  or  Sultan,  of  Egypt,  is  evidently 
contrasted  in  the  inscription  with  the  usu^  title  of  the  Egyptian 
monarch  Pharoah,  or  Pir'u,  in  the  succeeding  paiagraph.  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  reads  the  word  as  Tardanu,  "  the  high  in  rank,"  and  con- 
siders the  title  as  implying  a  position  subordinate  to  the  reigning 
monarch.  The  author,  in  accordance  with  M.  Oppert,  regards  it  as 
the  title  indicating  the  suzerainty  of  the  Ethiopian,  to  whom,  the  legiti. 
mate  Pharaoh  was  a  vassal. — Tk. 
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ravines  of  the  high  mountams  I  gccupied  Izirti,  his  rojal  cit},  the 
cities  of  Ibihia  and  Annit,  his  sliong  fortresses  I  reduced  them  to 
ashes  I  killed  all  that  helonged  to  Urzaha  the  Armenian  I  took 
taptive  250  members  of  his  family,  I  uci-upicd  fifiy  five  walled  cities 
and  reduced  them  to  ashes  The  tv,  enty  two  strong  cities  of 
UUushun,  of  «hich  Urzaha  had  become  master,  I  arniexed  to  AssjTia." 

Sargon  next  relates  how  he  ravaged  in  Armenia  the  states  of  Mitatti, 
king  of  Ziltarta,  or  Sagartia,  and  sacked  twenly-three  of  his  cities;  how 
he  took  prisoner  Sagadatti,  king  of  Mount  Mildish,  and  had  him  flayed 
alive  !  there  is  a  represent  af ion  of  this  on  the  has-reliefs  of  the  palace 
at  Khorsabad.  These  are  followed  by  a  narration  of  Other  campaigns 
in  Armenia,  where  king  Urzaha  for  many  years  remdned  his  irreconcil- 
able enemy,  constantly  exciting  fresh  insurrections  among  the  vassal 
kings,  until  at  last  he  was  compelled  to  commit  suicide  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Saigon;  in  Media  also,  where  many  districts  were 
again  brought  under  the  Assyrian  yoke;  then  in  Parlhia,  where  the 
great  city  of  Surgadia  was  taken  by  assault;  in  Albania;  in  the  Cau- 
casus; in  the  mountains  of  Cilida  and  Pisidia,  where  the  inhabitants  of 
one  city,  Papha,  were  transported  to  Damascus.  This  system  of  trans- 
portation of  the  inhabitants  of  conquered  countries  was  continued 
throughout  all  the  wars  of  Saigon. 

"Azuri,  king  of  Ashdod,  obstinately  refiised  to  pay  his  tribute;  he 
sent  to  the  neighbouring  kings  messages  hostile  to  the  king  of  Assyria. 
As  a  punishment  I  replaced  him  by  another.  I  placed  on  the  throne 
his  brother,  Akhimit.  But  the  people,  bent  on  revolt,  rejected  the 
authority  of  Akhimit,  and  placed  Yaman,  who  was  not  legitimate, 
master  on  the  throne.  In  my  wrath  ...  I  marched  against  Ashdod 
with  my  warriors,  who  followed  dose  on  my  footsteps. 

"  Yaman  learned  from  &r  the  news  of  my  approach,  and  fled  into 
Egypt  to  Milukhi,*and  no  trace  of  him  was  ever  found.  I  besieged 
and  took  Ashdod  ...  I  carried  off  captive  his  gods,  his  wife,  his 
sons,  his  daughters,  and  his  treasures,  all  the  contents  of  his  palace,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  his  land.  I  rebuilt  agjun  his  dticB,  and  placed  there 
the  people  whom  I  had  conquered  in  the  lands  of  the  rising  sun.  I 
gave  them  an  oihcer  of  mine  as  governor,  and  treated  them  like  As- 
syrians." The  date  of  this  war  against  Ashdod  is  fixed  by  another  inscrip- 
tion as  the  year  710.      It  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Isaiah  xx.  i). 

"  The  king  of  Milukhi  dwells  in  a  desert  land."     He  must  not  be 

*  The  author  had  originally  identified,  as  had  M.  Oppert,  Milukhi 
with  Meroe.  He  has,  however,  found  proof  in  the  Cylinder  of  Asshur- 
banipal  that  Mtlukhj  was  north  of  Memphis,  and  that  it  was  the  name 
given  to  the  western  portion  of  the  Ddta  (Merekh  m  the  Hierc^yphic 
tents),  where  at  this  time  a  small  independent  kingdom  existed.  The 
discovery  was  unfortunately  made  too  late  to  appear  in  the  French 
edition  of  this  work. 
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confounded  wilh  tlie  Ethiopian  Shabak,  whose  capital  was  at  Napala. 
This  priiice,  as  we  leam  from  other  documents  of  Salmon,  had  given  an 
asylum  to  Yaman,  thus  esplainiiig  the  sudden  appearance  of  his  name 
in  the  inscription.  It  seems  that  the  king  of  Assyria  made  prepara- 
tions for  war  against  the  king  of  Milukhi,  who  wished  to  avert  the 
danger.  ' '  From  the  most  distant  ages  his  faiheis  had  never  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  kings,  my  ancestors,  to  ask  for  peace  and  friendship, 
and  to  acknowledge  the  power  of  Merodach,  But  the  great  terror 
inspired  by  my  majesty  decided  him,  and  fear  caused  him  to  act 
differently.  He  recognised  the  greatness  of  the  god  Adar,  directed  his 
Steps  to  Assyria,  and  prostrated  himself  before  me." 

We  next  find  the  story  of  a  revolt  in  Commagene,  repressed  with 
great  severity,  and  ofa  civil  war  in  Albania,  about  the  succession  to  the 
crown ;  m  this  Sargon  intervened,  and  placed  one  of  the  competitors  on 
the  throne. 

"Merodach  Baladan  (Mardukbaliddin),  son  of  Yakin  (undoubtedly 
the  Kinzirus  of  the  canon  of  the  kings  of  Babylon,  preserved  by  the  Greek 
astronomer,  Ptolemy),  king  of  Chaldrea,  no  loiter  respected  the  memory 
of  the  gods  .  .  .  he  evaded  their  precepts  and  neglected  their  worship. 
He  had  allied  himself  for  assistance  with  Hurobanigash,  kmg  of  Elam, 
He  had  excited  to  revolt  the  nomad  tribes  (of  Irak  Aiabi).  He  prepared 
for  a  battle  and  was  advandng."  Sargon  continues  the  narrative  by 
telling  how  he  assembled  all  his  forces  to  light  with  Metodach  Baladan. 
He,  becoming  alarmed,  evacuated  Babylon,  and  retreated  into  Lower 
Chald^a  to  the  ne^hbourhood  of  a  fortress  built  by  his  father  and 
called  Dur- Yakin.     Th  sangi     iry  battl    t     k  pi         and  th 

scription  gives  all  its  d  tails  dmg  th  d  f  t  f  th  Lh  Id^can 
king  and  his  allies,  wh     h    t     ed  t     m-ik    th  b     as        th         ry 

same  evening. 

"  Merodach  Baladan  t      es  Sarg  band    ed       hi    camp 

his  royal  insignia,  his  g  Id  tiar  h  g  Id  th  1  g  Id  p  rasol 
his  golden  sceptre,  hi       1         hai  h    es    p  d  in  d  iguis       I 

besi^ed  and  took  his  city  of  Dor- Yakin.  I  took  as  prisoners  himself, 
his  wife,  his  sons,  his  daughters.  I  took  gold,  silver,  all  his  possessions. 
I  punished  for  their  faults  all  the  families,  and  all  the  men  who  had 
revolted  from  my  government.  I  reduced  the  cities  to  ashes.  I  under- 
mmed  and  destroyed  the  walls." 

This  war  took  place  in  winter,  and  Saigon  re-entered  Babylon  in 
triumph  in  February.  This  battle  at  Dur- Yakin  avenged  the  destruc- 
tion of  Nineveh,  and  again  brought  Babylon  under  the  Assyrian  yoke, 
from  which  Phul  had  freed  her.  It  occurred  in  709,  according  to  the 
chronological  canon  of  Ptolemy.  Sargon  after  having  dethroned 
Merodach  Baladan  did  not  again  place  a  vassal  king  on  the  throne  of 
Babylon,  as  other  monarchs  of  Assyria  had  done,  but  merely  a  salrap 
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of  his  own  appoinlment,  named  Nabupakidilani.  The  prisoners  pre- 
viously made  in  Commagene  were  settled  in  Lower  Chaldrea  and 
Susiana  or  Elam;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  taken  in  Chaldiea  were 
sent  to  join  the  colonies  established  some  years  earlier  in  the  kingdom 
of  Israel. 

"  The  seven  kings  of  the  land  of  latnan  (Island  of  Cyprus),  who  had 
established  themselves  at  a  distance  of  seven  days'  sail  in  the  sea  of  the 
setting  sun,  and  whose  name  none  among  the  kings  my  fathers  in  Assyria 
and  Chaldiea  had  ever  heard,  having  learned  the  great  deeds  I  had  done 
in  Syria,  and  in  Chaldsa,  and  my  gloiy  that  had  spread  far  off  even  into 
the  midst  of  the  sea,  humbled  their  pride  and  bowed  themselves  before 
me ;  they  presented  themselves  before  me  ai  Babylon,  bearing  metats, 
gold,  silver,  vases,  ebony,  and  the  manufactures  of  their  country ;  they 
bowed  themselves  before  me."  This  snbnussion  of  the  Isle  of  Cyprus 
to  the  Assyrian  king  is  referred  by  another  inscription  to  the  year 
708,  Some  years  ago  there  was  discovered  in  this  island,  at  Lamica, 
the  andeiit  Cilium,  a  laige  stele  of  granite  with  a  cuneiform  inscription 
and  a  representation  of  king  Saigon. 

3.  The  long  inscription  whence  we  have  borrowed  these  quotations, 
known  by  the  name  of  "  The  Acts  of  Saigon,"  mentions  only  the 
victories  of  the  king,  and  is  entirely  silent  on  the  serious  check  he 
received  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity  before  Tyre.  Another  inscrip- 
tion converts  this  repulse  into  a  victory,  but  only  devotes  one  line  to  it, 
as  not  wishing  to  bring  up  a  recollection  so  painful  to  the  kill's  pride. 
After  the  story  of  the  battle  of  Raphia,  it  proceeds,  "  Master  of  battles, 
I  crossed  the  Sea  of  Jamnia  in  ships,  like  a  fish.  I  annexed  Kui  and 
Tyre."  Now  the  annals  of  Tyre,  as  quoted  by  the  Jewish  historian 
Josephus — and  here  we  must  in  preference  believe  them — contain  the 
following  account: — 

"  Elulaws  reigned  thirty-sis  years ;  this  king,  upon  the  re*  olt  of  the 
people  of  Citium,  sdled  to  them,  and  reduced  them  to  obedience. 
Soon  after  the  king  of  Assyria,  at  the  head  of  hia  army,  overran  all 
Phcenicia,  but  retired  when  they  made  their  submission  Sidon,  Acco, 
Palfetyrus,  and  many  other  cities  revolted  from  Tyre,  and  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  king  of  Assyria.  When  the  Tynans  would  not  submit 
to  him,  the  king  retmned  and  made  war  upon  them  again,  having 
received  from  the  other  Phoenicians  sixty  laige  ships  with  800  rowers. 
Tlie  Tynans,  with  only  twelve  ships,  dispersed  the  enemy's  iieet,  and 
took  from  them  500  prisoners— a  very  high  honour  for  the  Tyrians. 
Then  the  king  returned  and  blockaded  their  city  by  land,  and  inter- 
cepted the  aqueducts  that  brought  water  into  it,  hoping  thus  to  secure 
their  submission.  But  the  Tyrians,  having  dug  wells  inside  theu  dty, 
resisted  five  years"  (Joseph.  Ant.,  IX.  xiv.  2).  At  the  end  of  this  long 
and  fruitless  siege,  the  Assyrians  were  compelled  to  retreat. 
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4.  In  711,  in  the  midst  of  his  military  buci.&ses  Sargoii,  "to  replace 
Nineveh,"  not  yet  risen  from  its  nuns,  undertook  the  building  of  a 
new  and  large  city,  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  the  site  of  the 
ancient  capital,  called  Dur  Shaiyukin  (the  tastle  of  Saigon)  This  place 
is  now  called  Khorsabad;  and  here  the  first  discoveries  of  «ork3  of 
Assyrian  art  were  made,  and  the  magnificent  palace,  entirely  the  work 
of  Sargon,  uncovered  by  the  labours  succesavely  of  M.  Botta  and 
M.  Victor  Place.  The  best  of  the  sculptures  from  this  place  now  orna- 
ment the  Museum  of  the  Louvre.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  mention 
in  another  part  of  this  work,  the  ru  ns  of  th  s  ty  and  palace  completed 
in  ;o6.  At  present  we  shall  sin  ply  quo  e  what  Sarj,on  says  in  h  s 
"Acts."  He  there  gives  some  de  ails  ot  the  construct  on  of  some 
parts  of  an  Assyrian  palace  that  are  of  great    alue 

"  At  the  foot  of  the  Musri,  to  repZa  e  N  neveh  I  have  bu  It,  ac 
cording  to  the  will  of  the  gods  and  the  desire  f  my  heart  a  c  ly  illed 
Dur  Sharyukin.  Nisroch,  Sin,  Sha  nash  Neb.  Ao  Adar  -m  I  the  r 
divine  wives,  who  reign  eternally  in  Mesopotamia,  have  blessed  the 
marvellouE  splendours,  the  superb  streets,  of  the  city  of  Dur  Sharyukin. 
....  I  built  in  the  city  a  palace  covered  with  seal  skin,  with  wood- 
work of  sandal,  ebony,  fir,  cedar,  Cyprus,  and  pistachio — a  palace  of 
incomparable  magnificence  for  the  seal  of  my  royalty.  .  .  .  There  I 
wrote  up  the  glory  of  the  gods.  The  upper  part  I  built  of  cedar  wood. 
I  cased  the  beams  with  bronze.  ...  I  made  a  spiral  staircase,  like  that 
pf  the  great  temple  in  Syria,  called  Bethilanni.  I  sculptured  with 
w  k  f  rt  stones  from  the  mountain.  To  decorate  the  gates,  I  made 
mam  t  n  the  lintels  and  jambs,  and  placed  above  them  cross  pieces 
f  gyp  m  .  .  .  My  palace  contams  gold,  silver,  vases  of  these  two 
m  t  1  1  urs,  iron,  the  produce  of  various  mines,  stuffe  d^ed  with 
saffr  n  bl  e  and  purple,  ambergris,  seal  skins,  pearls,  sandal  and 
b  y  wood,  horses  from  Egypt,  apes,  mules,  camels,  booty  of  aU 
ki  d 

5.  In  706  the  works  at  Dur  Sharyukin  were  finished,  and  on  the 
22nd  of  the  month  Tasril  (in  October},  Ihe  solemn  ceremony  was  held 
of  the  consecration  of  the  new  city,  of  its  palace  and  temples  Two 
years  afterwards,  in  704,  on  the  12th  of  the  month  Ab  (m  August), 
Sargon  was  assassinated ;  it  is  not  known  by  n  horn,  but  possibly  by 
Chaldsean  conspirators;  for  soon  after  his  murder  an  msurrection  took 
place  in  Babylon  nnder  a  certiun  Agises.  He  was  in  turn  put  to  death 
by  a  second  Merodach-baladan,  probably  a  son  of  the  one  who  lost  the 
battle  of  Dur  Vakin,  who  took  command  of  the  Babylonians.  During 
tliis  time,  in  Assyria,  Sennacherib  [Sinakherib],  son  of  Sargon,  suc- 
ceeded his  fetber. 
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Section  III.— Sennacherib  [Sinakhekiji]. 

1.  Sennacherib,  or  more  exactly  Sinaldierib  (Sin— the  moon-god 
— has  multiplied  brothers),  is  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Assyrian  con- 
querors, owii^  to  the  concurrent  mention  of  him  in  Herodotus  and  the 
Bible,  We  possess  the  official  narrative  of  his  wars  up  to  684  in  an 
inscription  of  480  lines  of  very  close  writing  ou  the  six  faces  of  a. 
cylinder  of  baked  earth,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  without  recltoning 
an  immense  number  of  other  texts  of  great  historical  importance.  We 
shall,  as  with  the  "Acts  of  Sargon,"  quote  the  most  important  pas- 
sages ;  they  will  show  us  what  was  the  reign  of  this  king  who  made 
the  proud  boast,  ' '  I  have  brought  under  my  power  every  ope  who 
carried  his  head  high." 

"  In  my  first  campaign  1  conquered  Merodach-baladan,  king  of 
Chaldeea,  and  the  armies  of  Elam,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Klsh.  In 
the  midst  of  the  battle  he  stole  away  quielly.  ■  .  .  The  chariots,  the 
horses  that  were  engaged,  turned  against  him ;  he  escaped  alone,  and 
fled  to  his  palace  at  Babylon.  But  I  opened  his  (reasure-house,  I  seized 
gohJ,  silver,  his  fiimitijre,  his  lobes,  his  wife,  his  men,  his  courtiers,  his 
male  and  female  slaves,  his  domestics  of  the  palace,  his  soldiers;  I 
brought  them  out  and  sold  them  for  slaves.  With  the  aid  of  Assliur, 
my  lord,  I  besieged  seventy-nine  latge  strongholds  b  Chaldsa,  and 
820  small  towns  in  the  neighbourhood.  .  .  .  The  tribes  of  Urbi,  Aram, 
and  Khaldu,  who  were  in  the  cities  of  Erech,  Nipur,  Kish,  of  Calneh 
and  Cutha,  I  broaght  out  and  sold  for  slaves. " 

The  chronolt^cal  canon  of  Ptolemy  informs  us  that  after  this  victory 
Sennacherib  no  longer  allowed  Babylon  to  be  ruled,  as  his  father  had 
done,  by  a  ample  satrap,  but  placed  there  a  vassal  kii^,  named  Belibus, 
a  young  Ninevite,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  royal  palace. 

In  his  second  campaign  Sennacherib  turned  his  arms  against  the 
warlike  tribes  of  the  north  and  east,  in  Armenia,  Media,  and  Albania, 
among  the  Parthians,  and  in  Commagene,  and  gained  signal  victories 

2.  "  111  my  third  campaign  I  marched  towards  Syria;  Elull  was  king 
of  the  Sidonians.  The  great  renown  of  my  majesty  affi'ighted  him, 
and  he  fled  to  the  isles  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  and  abandoned  his 
comitiy.  The  cities  of  Great  Sidon  and  Lesser  Sidon,  Betzitti,  Sarepta, 
Ecdippa,  Acco,  the  great  cities,  the  citadels,  the  places  of  pilgrimage 
and  devotion,  the  temples,  all  had  been  aSrighted  by  the  glory  of 
Asshur,  my  master,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  me.  I  established  Eth- 
baal  on  the  throne.     I  imposed  on  him  tribute  and  the  tenth  part  of  his 

"  Ethbaal  of  Sidon,  Abdilit  of  Aradus,  Mitenii  of  Ashdod,  Pedull 
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of  Ammon,  Kamoshnadab  of  M  b  M  1  h  m  f  Ed  m  nd  the 
kings  of  the  whole  of  Phcenicia,  b      ght      th  th  t       }  p  es 

numerous  tributes,  and  bowed  themsel       bef       me. 

"But  Sidka  of  Aacalon  did  n  t  ubn  t  t  m  I  ai  ed  ff  his 
gods  from  the  house  of  his  fathers  I  led  capt  h  n  If  his  w  f  h 
sons,  his  daughters,  his  brothers,  th      ci  f  hi    race   and  cam  d 

them  into  Assyria.  .  .  .  The  nil  rt.  d  gn  t  es  and  nhab  tant  f 
Migron*  had  betrayed  the  king.  Pad  wh  wa  nsp  ed  by  f  d  h  p 
and  leal  for  Assyria,  and  had  given  him  up  bounit  in  chains  of  iron 
to  Hezekiah  of  Judah.  .  .  . 

"But  they  were  afraid  of  the  kings  of  Egypt;  for  the  archers, 
chariots,  and  horses  of  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  innumerable  in  multitude, 
assembled  and  marched  ag^ust  me.  Their  chiefs  formed  them  in  order 
of  battle,  in  view  of  the  city  of  Eltheea  [Ellekon,  Jos.  xv.  59],  and  in- 
spected their  men.  Adoring  Asshur,  my  master,  I  fought  against 
them,  and  put  them  to  flight.  The  drivers  of  the  chariots  of  the  kuig 
of  Meroe  were  taken  alive  by  my  hand  in  the  midst  of  the  battle.  I 
besieged  and  took  the  cities  of  Eltheca  and  Thamna,  and  carried  off 
their  inhabitants  captive. 

"Then  I  returned  towards  Migron;  I  deposed  the  rulers  and  the 
dignitaries  who  had  revolted,  and  tilled  them  I  hung  then  bodies  on 
crosses  on  the  walls  of  the  city.  I  sold  for  slaves  ill  the  men  of  the 
city  who  had  committed  violence  and  cnmes.  As  for  those  n  ho  had 
not  committed  crimes  or  (ialts,  and  hid  not  despised  their  masters  I 
pardoned  them.  I  brought  Padi,  their  king,  out  of  Jemnlem,  and 
restored  him  to  the  throne  of  hn  royalty  I  imposed  on  h  m  the 
Iribute  paid  as  acknowledgment  of  my  suzerainty 

' '  Bnt  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  did  not  submit  There  were  forty 
four  walled  towns,  and  an  infimte  number  of  vdlages  thit  I  fought 
agamsl,  humbling  their  pride,  and  braving  their  anger  By  me-ins  of 
fice,  massacre,  battles,  and  siege  operations  1  took  them  ,  I  occupied 
them;  I  brought  out  200, 1 50  persons,  great  and  small,  men  and  women, 
horses,  apes,  mules,  camels,  oiten  and  sheep  without  number,  and 
carried  them  off  as  booty.  As  for  himself,  I  shut  him  up  in  Jertisilem, 
the  city  of  his  power,  Hke  a  bird  in  its  cage.  I  invested  and  blockaded 
the  fortresses  round  it ;  those  who  came  out  of  the  great  gate  of  the  city 


•  The  name  given  m  the  test  as  "  Migron  "  is  read  by  Sir  H.  Raw- 
linson  as  "Ekron."  The  word  in  the  Assyrian  text  is  read  by  the 
author  as  Amgamtn,  and  he  regards  it  impossible  to  admit  the  identi- 
fication of  the  name  with  Ekron.  On  the  one  hand  may  be  ai^ed  (he 
apparently  very  small  importance  of  Migron,  a  town  barely  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  and  the  certainty  that  there  was  a  king  of  Ekron ;  on  the 
other  hand,  Migron  is  specially  mentioned  in  the  magni£cent  description 
of  the  advance  of  the  Assyrian  anny  m  the  loth  chapter  of  Isaiah. 
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were  seized,  and  made  prisoners.  I  separated  the  cities  I  had  plundered 
from  his  country,  and  gave  them  to  Mitenti,  king  of  Ashdod,  to  Padi, 
king  of  Migron,  to  Ishmabaal,  king  of  Gaza. 

"  Then  the  fear  of  my  majesty  terrified  this  Hezetiah  of  Jndah;  he 
sent  away  the  watchmen  and  guards  whom  he  had  assembled  for  the 
defence  of  Jerusalem.  He  sent  messengers  to  me  at  Nineveh,  the 
seat  of  my  sovereignty,  with  thirty  talents  of  gold  and  400  talents  of 
silver,  metals,  rubies,  pearls,  great  carbuncles,  seats  covered  with  skins, 
thrones  ornamented  with  leather,  amber,  seal  skins,  sandal  wood,  and 
ebony,  the  contents  of  his  treasury,  as  well  as  his  daughters,  tlie  women 
of  his  palace,  his  male  and  female  slaves  He  sent  an  ambi'ibadoT  to 
present  this  tribute,  and  to  make  his  submission  " 

These  inscriptions  of  Sennacherib  himself  agree,  as  we  see,  in  a 
most  striking  manner  with  the  Bible  narratwe  as  to  the  ransom  Ileze- 
kiah  was  compelled  to  pay  in  order  to  save  Jerusalem,  «here  the 
Assyrian  conqueror  had  once  appeared  But  Sennacherib  has  not  told 
us  all ;  his  annals  are  silent  as  to  the  disaster  that  befell  his  army  on 
his  second  attempt  on  the  capital  of  Judah  He  has  so  completely 
passed  over  this  episode,  that  he  does  not  e\en  mention  the  siege  of 
Lachish,  where  he  was  when  he  sent  to  sunmion  Heiekiah  to  surrender 
the  city ;  the  submission  of  Lachish  is  nevertheless  represented  on  a 
great  bas-relief  in  the  palace  at  Nmei  eh,  now  in  the  Enliah  Museum. 

3.  Dearous  of  retrieving  the  reputation  of  his  arms,  temporarily 
compromised  by  the  check  recened  before  Jerusalem,  Sennacherib  in 
the  following  year  (699)  marched  against  Babjion,  where  important 
events  had  occurred  durmg  his  absence  Belibus  had  been  diiven 
away  by  an  insurrection  under  Merodich  baladan,  who  hod  escaped 
from  prison.  This  indomitable  chimpion  of  Babylonian  independence 
at  once  put  himself  into  a  stale  of  defence  against  the  Asaynaii  king, 
from  whom  he  anticipated  war  to  the  knife  The  Bible  informs  us 
that  he  solicited  the  alliance  of  Hezekiah,  after  the  disaster  of  Senna- 
cherib before  Jerusalein.  Unfortunately  the  portion  of  the  inscription 
referring  to  the  campmgn  against  Merodach  Baladan  is  much  mutilated. 
We  only  learn  fiura  it  that  Sennacherib  pursued  the  Chalda:an  prince 
into  the  marshes  of  Lower  Chaldiea,  where  he  defeated  him  in  a  great 
battle  ;  Merodach  Baladan  then  fled  into  Elymais,  where  he  soon  died. 
"On  my  return,"  says  Sennacherib,  "  I  placed  on  the  throne  of  royalty 
(at  Babylon)  Asshur-nadin,  my  eldest  son,  the  child  of  my  blessings." 
This  is  confirmed  by  Berosus,  and  by  the  canon  of  Ptolemy. 

At  the  end  of  this  war  Sennacherib  entered  upon  another,  rendered 
very  troublesome  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  in  the  eastern  mountains 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Media  and  Susiana.  He  there  captured  a  great 
number  of  cities,  "perched  up  on  high  like  birds'  nesls";  but  it  is  Im- 
possible as   yet  to  identify  these  places  with  the  modem  localities. 
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Pressing  his  advantage  still  farther  into  countries  that  had  not  yet  felt 
the  weight  of  the  Assyrian  arms,  Sennacherib  attacked  the  land  of 
Dayi,  in  which  we  recognise  with  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  the  territory  of  the 
Dahi,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  *  as  one  of  the  Persian  tribes.  Their 
king  is  called  Maniya,  a  name  clearly  of  Iranian  character.  "  I  carried 
off,"  says  the  king,  "  the  men,  the  beasts  of  burden,  the  cattle,  the 
sheep ;  1  destroyed  the  cities,  I  demoUshed  them,  I  reduced  them  to 

4.  Some  years  of  peace  succeeded  these  derastating  wars,  and  Sen- 
nacherib profited  by  them  to  put  into  execution  the  project  he  had  con- 
ceived of  rebuilding  Nineveh,  and  re-establishing  it  as  the  capital,  after 
the  example  of  the  great  kings  of  the  tenth  and  ninth  centuries.  This 
famous  ctty  had  already  begun  to  rise  from  its  ruins,  the  inhabitants  had 
returned  to  settle  on  its  site,  but  it  had  not  yet  recovered  its  former 
prosperity,  the  ancient  capital  had  become  a  simple  country  town. 
bennai.herib  made  it  again  the  Queen  of  Asiatic  cities  ;  magnificent 
enough  to  rival  the  splendors  of  Babylon.  "  I  rebuilt,"  he  says,  in  an 
inscription,  "  all  the  edifices  of  Nineveh,  my  royal  city ;  I  rebuilt  the 
ancient,  I  v,  idened  the  narrower  streets ;  I  made  the  entire  city  splendid 
as  the  sun.  Dur  Staryukin,  built  by  his  father,  lost  its  importance, 
and  a  large  part  of  its  population  came  to  settle  at  Nineveh.  Never- 
theless it  continued  to  esist  for  three  centuries  later;  Xenophon  mentions 
it  under  the  name  of  Mespila.  In  the  midst  of  his  renovated  capital, 
Sennacherib  rebuilt  the  royal  palace  "with  alabaster  and  cedar"  with 
e!:treme  magnificence.  The  remains  of  this  palace  are  called  by  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  conntry  Koyundjik.  It  has  been  excavated 
by  Mr.  Layard,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  sculptures  brought  to  (he 
British  Museum.  In  building  it  Sennacherib  anticipated  a  long  dura- 
tion for  bis  dynasty,  and  he  addressed  to  his  successors,  in  an  inscription, 
words  to  which  the  second  destruction  of  Nineveh,  not  long  after,  sup- 
plied a  bitterly  ironical  commentaiy; — "This  palace  will  in  course  of 
time  grow  old  and  fall  to  ruins  ;  I  will  that  my  successors  rebuild  the 
ruins,  renew  the  inscriptions  containing  my  name,  restore  the  paintings, 
and  cleanse  and  replace  the  bas-reliefs.  Then  may  Asshur  and  Ishtar 
hear  their  prayers.  But  should  anyone  erase  my  writing  and  my  name, 
may  Asshur,  the  great  god,  the  father  of  the  gods,  treat  him  as  a  rebel, 
take  fi'om  him  sceptre  and  throne,  and  break  his  sword." 

5.  But  before  long  it  was  ^ain  necessary  to  attack  Babylon,  always 
conquered,  but  always  so  rebellious  that  the  repression  of  insurrections 
there  formed  great  part  of  Ihe  business  of  every  Assyrian  king.  Asshur- 
nadin,  eldest  son  of  Sennacherib,  whom  he  had  installed  as  prince  in 
that  city,  died  in  693.     He  was  succeeded  by  a  certain  Irigibel,  who 

*  Her.  i.  125.  These  people  are  referred  to  as  Dinaites  in  Ezra  iv.  9. 
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also  died  at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  wa^  replaced  by  a  personage  called 
Mesisimordach,  the  form  of  whose  name  reveals  a  Babylonian  origin. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  688  an  insurrection  broke  oat  in  the 
country  of  Kar-Dunyash,  the  Characene  of  the  classical  geographers — 
that  is,  the  part  of  Chaldfea  nearest  the  sea ;  the  great  dty  of  Bet- 
Yakin  was  the  focns  of  the  revolt.  Sennacherib  marched  rapidly  with 
his  army  to  stifle  the  rebellion  in  its  conunencement.  Not  venturing  to 
await  his  arrival  behind  their  walls,  the  inhabitants  of  Bet-Yakin  emi- 
grated in  a  body  to  Susiana,  where  the  king,  Kedornakhunta,  had 
promised  them  assistuice.  The  Assyrian  king  pursued  them;  fearing 
to  risk  his  troops  iu  the  almost  impassable  marshes  to  the  east  of  the 
canal  of  Gambul,  the  Shat-el-Arab  of  our  days,  he  coasted  by  sea 
along  the  chores  of  Susiana  adjoining  Chaldsea,  and  carried  devastation 
With  him 

But  during  this  time  Babylon  revolted  in  concert  with  the  king  of 
Elam,  in  the  rear  of  Sennacherib.  A  certain  Suzub,  son  of  Gatul,  was 
proclaimed  king  there.  When  the  Assyrian  king,  returning  victorious 
from  his  expedition,  was  on  his  way  to  Nineveh,  he  found  his  passage 
disputed  by  Snzub;  a  battle  then  took  place.  "I  conquered  Suiub," 
says  Sennacherib,  "  and  took  htm  alive.  I  spared  him  as  a  hostage  and 
proof  of  the  assistance  of  the  god  Ninip.  I  brought  him  to  Assyria. " 
The  Babylonian  rebel  was  shut  up,  well  guarded,  in  the  city  of  LakJiir. 
In  the  following  spring  Senhacherib  marched  ag^n  to  Susiana,  as  the 
king  of  that  country  had  been  in  concert  with  the  rebels.  He  devastated 
all  the  southern  part  ofthe  country,  the  plain  through  which  the  Choaspes, 
the  Eulieua,  and  the  Pasitigris  flow  before  falling  into  the  Tigris. 
Thirty-four  cities  in  this  district  were  taken  and  burnt.  "  I  made," 
says  the  conqueror,  "the  smoke  of  these  burning  cities  rise  up  to  heaven 
like  one  vast  sacrifice.  Then  Kedornakhunta,  king  of  Elam,  learned  the 
capture  of  his  cities  and  was  affiighted.  He  caused  the  rest  of  his  men 
to  enter  the  \o!ty  dtadels  to  make  resistance.  He  himself  abandoned 
his  capital,  Madaktu  (the  Badaca  of  classical  geographers,  on  the 
Eulffiust,  and  retired  towards  Khailda,  in  the  mountains.  I  ordered  an 
expedition  against  Madaktu."  But  at  the  moment  when  this  decisive 
enterprise  was  to  he  attempted,  Sennacherib  retreated,  as  the  auguries 
were  unfavourable.  Three  months  afterwards  Kedornakhunta  died,  and 
was  socceeded  by  his  brother,  Ummanmimanu. 

6.  In  685,  Suzub  contrived  to  escape  from  his  prison.  He  remained 
at  first  for  some  months  in  Susiana,  and  being  promised  help  by  the 
new  king  of  that  country,  returned  to  Babylon. 

"The  Babylonians,"  says  Sennacherib,  "conferred  on  him  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Shumir  and  Accad.  He  opened  the  treasure  of  the 
pyramid,  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  temples  of  Bel  and  Zarpanit ;  he 
plundered  them  to  give  to  Ummanmimanu,  king  of  Elam.     lie  said  to 
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h  m  'Irepars  ^our  army  and  o  gamse  your  force  imri-h  towards 
Babylon  ind  tome  to  our  help  Ths  Sqs  an  whom  n  a  former  ex- 
ped  t  on  I  had  attai.l.ed,  isid  whose  towns  I  1  ad  destroyed  gladly 
aeeepted  the  mvjtalion  He  taxed  Ins  1. 1  es  lev  ed  an  army,  and 
increased   his   power   with    chariots   ■uid   horses  They  came   to 

commit  crimes  like  a  cloud  of  locusts  when  it  alights  on  the  fields  to 
destroy  them  With  a  heart  full  of  wrath   I  hastily  mounted  my 

highest  n  ar  chanot  that  sweeps  my  enemies  before  it  I  took  in  my 
handi  the  strong  bow  given  me  by  the  god  Asshur  1  rushed  like 

the  devounng  flame  on  all  these  rebel  armies,  like  the  god  Bin,  the 
overwhelming.  By  the  grace  of  Asshur,  my  master,  I  mardied  towards 
them,  to  destroy  them  as  my  prey ;  like  a  devastating  tempest,  I  ter- 
rified my  adversaries.  Through  the  protection  of  Asshur,  and  by  the 
storm  of  battle,  I  shook  the  force  of  their  resistiince,  and  I  made  their 
confidence  tremble.  The  army  of  the  rebels,  thrown  into  confusion  by 
my  terrible  attacks,  retreated,  and  their  chiefs  deliberated,  reduced  to 

Sennacherib  then  relates  how  he  bribed  the  chief  of  the  staff  of  the 
army  of  the  king  of  Ehtm,  named  Humba-undasha,  who,  betraying  the 
the  plans  of  his  master,  enabled  the  Assyrian  king  to  gain  an  easy 
victory  over  the  combined  army  of  (jusiana  and  Chald:ean  rebels,  nom- 
bering  150,000  men.  "  On  the  wet  earth,  armour  and  arms,  taken  in 
my  attacks,  floated  in  the  blood  of  enemies  as  in  a  river  ;  for  the  war 
chariots  that  struck  down  men  and  beasts,  had,  in  their  course,  crushed 
the  bleeding  bodies  and  their  limbs.  I  piled  up  the  corpses  of  these 
soldiers  like  trophies,  and  I  cut  off  their  hands  and  feet.  I  mutilated 
those  who  were  taken  alive  like  straws,  and  as  a  punishment  cut  off 
their  hands."  Among  the  prisoners  was  found  Nabubalarishknn,  son  of 
Merodach  Baladan,  who  had  joined  the  army,  Ummanmimanu  and 
Sniub  both  escapied  with  great  difficulty  from  the  conqueror,  and  took 
refuge  in  Susiana, 

7,  In  684,  Sennacherib  solemnly  dedicated  his  new  palace  at  Nineveh, 
the  largest  in  all  Assyria,  He  then  thought  himsdf  freed  from  all 
anxiety  with  respect  to  Babylon ;  but  in  the  following  year  Suzub  re- 
turned once  mote  to  tha.t  city,  where  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm. 
As  in  the  two  preceding  revolts,  the  king  of  Elam  had  supplied  him 
with  troops  to  assist  him.  Another  great  battle  took  place,  which 
finally  ruined  the  cause  of  Suiub,  and  gave  Babylon  into  the  power  of 
the  Ninevite  king.  Exasperated  by  these  persistent  and  continued 
revolts,  Sennacherib  chastised  Babylon  with  the  most  t  bl  se  erity 
In  spite  of  its  sacred  character,  respected  by  the  Assyrian  almost  as 
much  as  by  the  Chaldseans,  the  city  was  given  up  to  be  plu  de  ed  and 
in  great  part  destroyed  by  fire.  The  most  venerable  el  us  monu 
ments  suffered  from  the  fury  of  the  Assyrian  soldiers      Senna  hMib 
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returned  in  triumph  to  Nineveh,  carrying  with  him  as  the  most  precious 
trophies  of  his  expedition  the  statues  of  the  gods  taken  by  Matdnk- 
idinakhe  from  the  city  of  Heltali  418  years  before,  when  he  conquered 
Tigkth  pileser  I  ,  as  well  as  the  royal  signet  of  Shahnaneser  I.,  a  trophy 
of  the  wars  of  Bmbaliddin.  But  when  his  first  burst  of  anger  was 
over,  he  dared  not  carry  to  extremity  his  vengeance  on  the  city  that 
was,  in  an  especial  sense,  "  the  aty  of  the  god  and  take  from  it  its 
ancient  privilege  of  having  a  nommal  king  of  its  own,  although  de- 
pendent on  the  king  of  Nineveh.  He  therefore  installed,  in  the  half- 
ruined  Babylon  m  682,  as  king  hi  own  fourth  son,  Esarhaddon 
[Asshurakhiddin]  (Asahur  has  given  brothers) 

About  this  time,  at  the  close  of  his  reign  the  troops  of  Sennacherib, 
according  lo  the  story  of  Berosus  came  into  serious  collision  in  Cilicia, 
with  the  Greeks,  who  were  then  attempting  to  form  colonies;  the  As- 
syrians were  victorious,  and  set  up  a  stele  to  commemorate  the  event. 
Berosus  adds  that  the  dty  of  Tarsns,  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  was  then 
founded  by  Sennacherib,  though  other  authors  attribute  its  building  to 
Sardanapalns. 

After  a  reign  of  twenty-three  years,  Sennacherib  was,  in  681,  assas- 
sinated in  the  temple  of  his  god  Nisroch  by  his  two  sons,  Adarmalik 
and  Asshuisarossor, 


Section  IV. ^Esarhaddon  [Asshurai 

ASSHUKBANIPAL.        68l  — 64  J. 

I.  The  two  assassins  of  Sennacherib  derived  no  advantage  from 
their  crime.  Esarhaddon  [Asshurakhiddin]  hastened  from  Babylon  to 
Nineveh,  compelled  them  to  fly  into  Armenia,  to  escape  the  public 
indignation,  and  himself  ascended  the  throne. 

Esarhaddon  {68i  to  667),  like  his  father,  was  a  warlike  king,  who 
carried  the  victorious  Assyrian  arms  into  distant  lands.  We  know  in 
detail  all  the  military  exploits  of  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign  up  lo  672 
(eponomy  of  Atarel,  governor  of  Lakhir),  the  date  of  a  cylinder  of 
baked  clay  in  the  British  Museum,  on  which  these  events  are  enumerated 
in  their  chronological  order,  but  unfortunately  without  specifying  the 
year  of  each  occurrence. 

The  first  campaign  was  towards  Phosnida,  where  the  obedienee  of 
the  people,  as  in  Babylonia,  was  always  doubtful.  ' '  I  attacked  the 
city  of  Sidon,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  sea, "  says  the  king,  in  the 
cylinder  just  mentioned.  "  I  put  to  death  all  its  great  men ;  I  destroyed 
its  walls  and  houses;  I  cast  them  into  the  sea.  I  destroyed  the  place 
of  its  altars.  Abdimilkul,  king  of  the  dty,  had  fled  from  my  power 
even  into  the  midst  of  the  sea.  Like  a  fish  I  traversed  the  waves,  and 
humbled  his  pride.     I  carried  away  all  that  I  could  of  his  treasures : 
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gold,  silver,  precious  atones,  amber,  seal  skms,  SEUidal  wood  and  ebony, 
stuffs  dyed  purple  and  blue,  all  that  Ms  house  contiuned.  I  transported 
inio  Assyria  an  immense  number  of  men  and  women,  oxen,  sheep,  and 
beasts  of  burden.  I  settled  the  inhabitants  of  Syria,  and  of  the  sea- 
shore in  strange  lands.  I  built  in  Syria  a  fortress  called  Dur-asahur- 
akhiddin,  and  there  established  men  whom  my  bow  had  subdued  in  the 
mountiuns,  and  towards  the  sea  of  the  rising  sun  (the  Caspian)." 

It  was  at  the  close  of  this  Phcenician  campaign  that  Ksarhaddon 
attacked  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Kii^  Manasseh  attempted  to  resist, 
but  was  conquered,  made  prisoner,  and  confined  some  time  in  Babylon  _ 
But  the  Assyrian  monarch  soon  restored  him,  and  replaced  him  on  the 
throne  as  a  vassal  king;  his  inscriptions  rc^ster  Manasseh  as  one  of  his 
tributaries.  Esarhaddon  about  the  same  time  completed  his  colonisa- 
tion of  the  Israeiitiah  territory  establishing  there  large  numbers  of 
people  from  Lo«  er  Chald*a  and  from  Elam  reduced  to  capt  vity  by 
his  wars 

1  In  fact  after  t»o  campaigns  briefly  rela  ed  one  in  the  lani  )f 
Van  and  the  other  n  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Black  bea  nh  ch 
brought  about  the  aubmiss  on  of  the  Tibareii  (Tabal)  Mosyniec 
(MashnaL  )  and  of  the  C  mmenans(Gmurrai)  who  hid  already  crossed 
the  Caucasus,  and  commenced  their  mvasions  n  Asia  Mmor  Fsar 
haddon  was  obliged  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  part  of  Lhaldta  bor 
dering  on  the  Persian  Gulf — in  lattr  times  called  Lharacene — where 
Nabuzirshimtflt,  second  son  of  Merodach  Baladan,  had  succeeded  n 
forming  a  small  independent  kingdom  The  Assvna  1  ki  ig  conq  lere  1 
and  dethroned  him,  and  placed  hi  younger  brother  Nahid  mardnk  in 
his  place,  with  the  title  of  vassal  king 

But  during  this  time  a  new  revolt  occurred  in  Balylon  under  a 
certmn  Shamash-ibni.  Not  feeling  himaelf  strong  enough  to  attempt 
to  hold  that  great  city,  as  its  fortifications  had  remained  without  repairs 
ance  its  last  capture  by  Sennacherib  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  neigh 
bouring  city  of  Bet-Dakkurri,  carry  ng  «ith  him  the  astrological 
tablets  from  the  temples  of  Bab)  Ion  and  Bors  ppa  Esarhaddon  saj  s 
"  Out  of  respect  to  my  sublime  raaater  and  to  Nebo  I  rtsturcd  ll  esc 
tablets,  and  entrusted  them  to  the  men  of  Babylon  and  Borsipja  I 
placed  on  the  throne  Nabushalhm    son  of  lialaiu   whi  respected  the 

"The  city  of  Ad-Dumu,  the  city  of  the  pOH er  ( f  the  Arab  ans  that 
had  been  taken  by  Sennacherib,  ki  if,  c  f  ^ss)  na  the  father  » 1  o  begot 
me,  I  again  attacked,  and  led  away  the  inhabitants  captive  into  Assyria. 
.  .  .  The  ambassador  of  the  queen  of  the  Arabs  came  to  Nineveh 
with  many  presents,  and  bowed  himself  before  roe.  He  implored  me 
to  restore  their  gods  ;  I  listened  to  his  prayer.  I  restored  the  images 
of  those  gods  that  had  been  injured.     I  caused  the  prdses  of  Asshur 
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and  the  glory  of  my  name  to  be  engtaved  on  those  images.  I  brought 
them  and  gave  them  back  to  him,  I  nominated  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Arabs,  Tabuya,  a  woman  from  my  harem.  As  the  price  of  the  gods 
I  had  restored  to  that  land,  I  increased  the  tribute  ray  father  had  laid 
on  them  by  sixty-five  camels  which  I  imposed  on  them  over  and  above. " 
In  the  Book  on  the  History  of  the  Arabs  we  shall  refer  to  the  system  of 
government  of  this  country  by  queens  invested  also  with  the  priesthood. 
Here  we  shall  simply  say  that  the  capital,  Ad-Dumu,  is  the  Dumah  of 
the  Bible,  the  Daumat-el.djandal  of  the  Arabian  geographers  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

At  the  end  of  this  campaign,  Esarhaddon  also  arranged  the  afliurs  of 
the  Arabian  kingdom  of  Hedj3z,  The  capital  of  this  country,  as  we 
know  by  the  inscriptions  of  Asshurbanipal,  was  Yathrib,  now  Medina. 
The  king,  named  Ha^an,  having  died,  his  son,Vala,  was  placed  on  the 
throne,  and  had  to  pay  a  considerable  tribute. 

Neitt  comes  the  history  of  another  mucli  more  distant  expedition, 
into  the  Arabian  peninsula.  This  marks  the  eitreme  point  to  which, 
in  this  direction,  the  Assyrian  armies  penetrated,  and  where,  moreover, 
they  appeared  hut  once.  The  object  of  this  expedition  was  a  district 
called  Baza,  situated  in  the  south,  beyond  140  schcenes  (about  1,000 
nriles)  of  desert,  and  a  mountain  chain  requiring  forty  hours  for  its 
passage.  It  must,  fi-om  these  fects  as  to  the  distance,  necessarily  be  a 
district  in  (he  interior  of  Hadramant,  or  of  tlie  Mahrah  country. 

On  his  return  from  this  distant  campaign,  Esarhaddon  was  called  on 
to  put  down  a  rebellion  of  the  petty  king  of  the  district  of  Gambul, 
whose  subjects  ' '  lived  like  fishes  in  the  midst  of  waters  and  marshes  " 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Shat-el-Arab.  He  afterwards  subdued, 
after  a  long  and  arduous  war,  part  of  Southern  Media,  and  penetrated 
even  into  Western  Persia,  where  he  made  prisoners  the  governors  of 
two  cities,  who  were  named  Sitraphernes  and  Hyphemes. 

3.  Although  he  had  built  at  Nineveh  a  new  palace,  "a  house  of 
booty,"  where,  in' the  foundationfi,  was  discovered  the  British  Museum 
cylinder,  Esarhaddon  usually  lived  at  Babylon.  He  exhibited  amarked 
preference  for  that  city,  where  he  had  lived  as  viceroy  before  the 
death  of  his  father.  Thus  also  he  ensured  the  continued  submission  of 
Babylon,  whilst  he  was  always  secure  of  the  fidelity  of  Nineveh  and 
Assyria.  He  it  was  who  undertook  to  make  Babylon  the  greatest  and 
most  beautifiil  dty  in  the  world.  He  commencei  there  the  gigantic 
walls,  and  decided  on  the  plan  of  those  great  works,  resumed  in  after 
times  by  Nabopolassar  and  Nebnchadneziar,  which  contributed  so  much 
to  the  glory  of  Babylon. 

In  the  cylinder  in  the  British  Museum  we  find  a  list  of  the  kings  in 
the  western  countries  who  were  paying  tribute  in  the  year  672.  These 
were— Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  the  Phtenielan  princes  (to  whom  we 
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shall  haie  occasion   to  ag   n  ur  Book  on  the  History  of 

Phcemcia},  the  ten  kings  of  he  I  nd  o  Cyprus,  the  greater  part  of 
them  with  names  easily  re  g  ised  as  G  k,  a  fact  proving  tliat  the 
Hellenic  element  was  th  n  d  mman  n  Cyprus,  and  that  it  submitted 
with  a  good  grace  to  N  n  az  The  names  aie— ^gistns, 

king  of  Idalium;  Pythagoras,  king  of  Citium;  Cius  (?)king  of  Salamis; 
Ithodagon,  king  of  Paphos;  Ariel,  king  of  Soli;  Damas,  king  of 
Curium;  Romis,  king  of  Tamassos  ;  Damus,  king  of  Amathus  ;  Ona- 
erges,  king  of  Liraenium  ;  and  Baali,  king  of  Upri. 

Esarhaddon  increased  his  empire  on  this  side  m  672  by  a  new  and 
important  conquest.  He  again  adopted  the  policy  of  his  father  with 
regard  to  Egypt,  taking  advantage  of  the  ill-feeling  of  the  princes  who 
then  governed  each  of  the  dlies  of  the  Delta  toivards  their  suzerain, 
the  Ethiopian  king,  Tahraka.  The  forces  of  the  latter  were  defeated  in 
a  decisive  battle,  and  Esarhaddon  possessed  himself  of  the  whole  of 
Egypt  as  far  as  the  cataracts  of  Syene.  From  that  time  he  styled 
himself,  on  the  monuments,  "  King  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,"  as  well  as 
"King  of  Assyria,"  and  "Vicegerent  of  the  Gods  at  Babylon." 
Assyrian  garrisons  were  stationed  in  the  chief  cities  of  Egypt,  and  new 
Assyrian  names  given  to  some  of  them.  The  country  was  divided  into 
twenty  petty  principalities,  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Saite  prince, 
Necho,  to  whom  was  asagned  the  town  of  Memphis. 

This  position  of  affairs  continued  until  66S.  Esarhaddon,  being  then 
seriously  ill  of  the  sickness  of  which  he  ultimately  died,  and  finding 
himself  unable  to  administer  the  af&irs  of  so  great  an  empire,  decided 
on  abdicating  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son,  Asshurbanipal.  In  a  procla- 
mation, a  copy  of  which  has  been  discovered,  bearii^  date  the  12th  Air, 
in  the  eponomy  of  Marlaimi  (May  66S),  he  announced  his  resolution  to 
his  subjects,  and  gave  up  to  Asshurbanipal  the  government  of  Nineveh 
and  of  bis  whole  empire,  reserving  to  himself  only  his  beloved  Babylon, 
where  he  contmued  to  reign.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  fr^- 
ment  of  a  letter,  viritteii  at  this  time  by  Asshurbanipal  to  his  fether, 
where  he  ^ves  to  Esarhaddon  the  title  of  king  of  Babylon,  and  entitles 
himself  king  of  Assyria. 

But  the  following  year  Esarhaddon  died.  His  second  son,  Shamul- 
shamugin  (the  Saosduchin  of  the  canon  of  Ptolemy),  succeeded  him 
as  king  of  Babylon  and  Chaldiea,  separated  from,  but  subordinate  to, 
Nineveh.  In  668,  Tahraka,  taking  advantage  of  the  illness  and  abdica- 
tion of  Esarhaddon,  as  well  as  of  the  feeling  of  insecurity  produced  by 
a  change  in  the  government,  reconquered  Egypt  from  the  Assyrians. 

4.  Asshurliajiipal  (667—647)  was  a  worthy  son  of  his  warlike  father, 
and  under  him  the  Assyrian  armies  fully  maintained  their  reputation. 
He  commenced  by  directing  his  efforts  towards  Egypt,  and  even  before 
the  death  of  his  father  inaugurated  his  reign  by  three  successive  caui- 
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paigns  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  advancing  victoriously  in  each  of  them 
as  far  as  Thebes.  In  the  second  he  installed  Necho  on  the  throne  of 
the  city  of  Amen;  in  the  third  he  came  to  avenge  that  prince,  who  had 
been  put  lo  death  by  Rot-Amen,  son-in-law  and  successor  of  Tahraka. 
He  then  arranged  the  administration  of  Egypt  on  an.  entirely  Assyrian 
basis ;  bnt  after  his  departure  his  otficers  were  unable  to  maintain  (hem- 
selves  there,  and  his  third  campaign  was  thus  nothing  more  than  a  razzia 
on  an  enormous  scale.  Nevertheless  Assyrian  supremacy  was  para- 
mount for  some  time  in  Lower  ^ypt,  and  the  kings  of  the  Dodecarchy, 
in  the  Delta,  ptdd  tribute  to  Nineveh,  whilst  the  Ethiopians  of  Piankhi 
ruled  Upper  Egypt, 

We  have  already  spioken  of  the  details  of  this  war  in  our  Book  on  the 
History  of  %ypt.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  campaigns  of  Asshurbanipal 
that  has  as  yet  been  studied  by  Assyrian  scholars ;  a  large  number  of 
historical  texts  of  this  king,  now  in  the  British  Museom,  have  not  been 
even  published  ;  and  we  are  therefore  compelled  to  mention  very  briefly 
the  results  of  a  hasty  view  of  the  original  monuments  in  London,  and 
of  the  more  profound  study  of  some  portions  made  by  M.  Oppert. 

Phtenicia  had  revolted  at  the  same  time  that  Rot-Amen  invaded 
E^ypt.  After  his  third  campaign  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  666, 
Asshurbanipal,  on  his  return  to  Assyria,  chastised  his  rebellious  vassals 
who  governed  the  Canaanitish  cities. 

He  first  took  Accho,  nest  Tyre,  admitting  to  mercy  its  king,  named 
BaaL  Aradus  made  a  more  stubborn  resistance,  the  siege  was  difficult 
and  cost  many  lives;  but  finally  the  city  was  taken,  and  its  king,  named 
Vakindu,  killed  himself  to  a.void  falhng  alive  into  the  conqueror's 
hands.  Asshurbanipal  made  prisoners  of  the  eight  sons  of  Vakindu,  a 
list  of  whom  he  gives;  but  be  allowed  Azbaal  only,  the  eldest,  to  live, 
whom  he  installed  as  king  of  Aradus.  The  other  seven  were  put  to 
death.  Phosoicia  thus  fbrdbly  brought  to  obedience,  Asshurbanipal 
marched  on  Cihcia,  where  also  a  revolt  had  broken  out.  A  short  cam- 
paign sufficed  to  quell  the  revolt,  and  the  king  of  the  country,  as  a 
mark  of  submission,  gave  up  his  daughter  for  the  harem  of  the  Ninevite 
monarch.  It  is  during  this  war  that  a  widely-spread  tradition  places  the 
foundation  of  the  city  of  Tarsus. 

The  following  year  (665),  Asshurbanipal  was  at  Nineveh,  where  he 
received  an  ambassador  from  G^es,  king  oC  the  Lydians,  whose 
kingdom  was  invaded  by  the  Cimmerians,  and  who,  not  being  able  to 
repulse  them  unaided,  declared  himself  a  vassal  of  the  king  of  Assyria 
to  obtain  assistance  agamst  these  formidable  enemies.  An  auxiliary 
Assyrian  force  was  sent  to  hira,  and  by  the  aid  of  these  troops  Gyges 
g^ned  a  victory,  and  sent  the  two  principal  chiefs  of  the  Cimmerians 
prisoners  to  Nineveh.  The  supremacy  of  the  Assyrian  empire  was  thus 
established  over  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  the  *^ean  Sea. 
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5.  But  during  this  time  the  most  formidable  storm  that  had  threatened 
the  Assyrian  empire  since  the  disaster  of  Asshurlikhish  was  impending. 
The  younger  brother  of  Asshnrbanipal,  Shamalshamugin,  governed,  as 
we  have  already  said,  Ba.by!on  and  ChaMsea.  He  conspired  to  over- 
throw his  elder  brother  and  Co  sea.t  himself  on  the  throne  of  Nineveh. 
To  accomphsh  this  he  conspired  with  the  king  of  Susiana  and  the 
majority  of  the  tributary  princes  of  the  southern  states  of  the  monarchy. 
In  663  he  lifted  the  standard  of  revolt.  To  bring  his  ambitious  projects 
into  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  nationality  among  the  Chaldeans, 
he  summoned  to  his  side  Nabubelshum,  grandson  of  the  great  Merodach 
Baladan,  the  indomitable  champion  of  Babylonian  independence,  and 
as  king  of  Assyria  invested  him  with  the  royalty  of  Babylon.  Teuromau, 
king  of  Elam,  declared  in  his  favour  and  marched  into  Babylonia  to 
his  assistance  with  a  numerous  army.  Mathan,  king  of  the  Nabatheans, 
and  Ywaite,  king  of  the  Arabs  of  HedjSi,  also  joined  in  the  revolt ; 
and  the  latter  sent  troops  to  assist  Shamulshamngin,  under  the  command 
of  a  Sheikh,  named  Aym,  son  of  Their.  Psammetik,  the  Saite  king, 
took  advantage  of  this  occasion  to  overthrow  his  colleagues  of  the 
Dodecarchy,  and  to  re-establish  the  complete  independence  of  Egypt. 
Gyges,  forgetting  the  duties  of  the  vassalage  he  had  voluntarily  assumed 
two  years  before,  assisted  Psammetik,  and  a  force  of  Lydians  contributed 
thdr  assistance  to  drive  out  the  Assyrian  garrisons  still  remaining  in  the 
Delta. 

This  was  a  terrible  portion  of  affairs :  the  revolt  broke  ont  simul- 
taneously almost  at  all  points,  in  a  way  that  proved  a  concerted  plan; 
and  unless  its  progress  could  be  at  once  arrested  before  it  extended  to  the 
northern  provinces,  the  empire  was  lost.  Asshnrbanipal  confronted  the 
danger  with  energy  and  coolness,  accepting  the  past  as  irrevocable ;  he 
gave  up  all  fresh  attempts  on  Egypt,  and  regarded  the  accession  of 
Psammetik  as  an  accomplished  fact.  In  Lydia,  not  being  able  to  go 
himself  to  punish  the  treason  of  Gyges,  and  also  requiring  to  concentrate 
all  the  forces  of  Assyria  in  another  quarter  so  as  to  crush  the  rebelhon 
in  its  centre,  he  summoned  the  Cimmerians  to  mvade  that  country 
again.  They  willingly  responded  to  his  call,  devastated  the  whole  of 
Lydia,  and  captured  the  city,  but  not  the  citadel,  of  Sardis.  G)^es  was 
killed  in  th'    "  h'  A  dy     wh  d  d  hm  hastened  to 

make  his  snbm  t     As,h    b      p  I  wh      h       pe        d  d  the  Cim- 

Thus  freed  frmlldi,        fdrs  tl        dof  Lydia, 

Asshnrbanipal  m     h  d    oa   st  his  b    th  Ih  w    f  crushing 

the  revolt    t    t    f      t       h    d     Th        mp   gn  t     have  been 

short  and  d  A   h    b  mp  1    m  1  t        decisively 

defeated  the  arm)  of  tl  e  t  haldita  and  he  H  s,  T  man,  king 
of  Elam,  and  Aym,  son  of  Their,  forcing  the  one  to  retire  on  Susiana, 
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and  ihe  other  un  Arabia  He  then  made  1  n  mphaJ  n  ry  into 
Babylon  Shamulshanmgm,  temfied,  felt  un  bl  o  ntinu  the 
'tfugt'ei  he  male  his  submission,  and  impio  ed    h  m  ncy    f  his 

bruther  (jenerally  the  kings  of  Asiyna  show  d  I  n  1  p  iless  in 
such  case^,  it  was  an  established  state  rule  to  pu  qu  1  be!s  to 
death.  But  Asshurbanipal  remembered  that  be  who  had  thrown 
biioself  at  his  feet  was  his  brother ;  he  pardoned  him,  and  replaced  him 
on  the  throne  of  the  great  Babylonian  city,  whtre  Shamnlshamngin 
rem;uned  for  the  rest  of  his  life  foithful  tu  his  Nmevite  suzerain  No 
doubt  the  fraternal  clemency  of  Asshurbanipal  must  be  attributed  to 
the  entreaties  and  advice  of  his  sister,  faeruya  Edirat,  who  seems  to 
have  exercised  great  influence  over  him,  and  who  is  mentioned  on 
several  monuments  with  her  two  brothers. 

6.  Bat  though  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  first  author  of  this  revolt, 
made  his  submission  thus  early,  it  was  quite  otherwise  with  his  allies, 
who  appeared  resolved  to  cany  on  the  war,  and  whom  it  was  necessary 
tliat  the  king  of  Assyria  should  conquer,  if  he  desired  to  ensure  the 
tranquillity  of  hb  empire.  Wishing  to  encounter  the  most  serious 
danger  first,  Asshurkmipal  advanced  towards  Susiana.  Teummon, 
with  four  of  his  relations,  Ummanibi,  Tamaritu,  Indabibi,  and  Urn- 
manaldash,  who  commanded  Ibe  four  great  divisions  of  the  country, 
hastily  assembled  fresh  troops,  and  prepared  to  invade  Chaldrea.  He 
had  atTorded  refuge  in  his  kingdom  to  Nabubelshum  and  his  followers, 
who  had  promised  him,  as  soon  as  his  army  had  passed  the  frontier,  to 
rjuse  all  the  provinces  of  the  Lower  Euphrates  in  insurrection.  Asshur- 
banipal anticipated  his  movements,  and  entered  Susiana.  After  several 
engagements  of  minor  importance,  a  great  battle  was  fought  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ulai  (Eulasus) ;  it  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Suaanians. 
Teumman  and  his  son,  a  mere  lad,  were  made  prisoners.  Asshurbanipal 
appeared  before  Susa,  which  opened  its  gates  to  him,  and  there  installed 
on  the  throne,  as  an  Assyrian  vassal,  Ummanaldash,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  in  one  of  the  earlier  battles  of  the  campaign,  and  had 
entered  the  service  of  the  Assyrian  king. 

Immense  sculptured  pictures,  similar  to  those  that  decorate  the  pylons 

of  the  temples  of  Egypt,  and,  like  them,  containing  hundreds  of  figures, 

"ive  us  all  the  details  of  this  successful  war;  they  were  brought  from 

tl     p  I         f  K  )undj  k,  and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.     They 

t  mpl  t     drama,   with   the  story  worked  out   in  the  most 

mpl  t    man  W   first  See  the  battle  that  decided  the  fate  of  the 

try        h    t  d   tan  e  in  front  of  Siisa.     The  Elamite  warriors,  in 

p  t      f  th      bra        esistance,  are  cnt  to  pieces  and  driven  into  the 

E  ke      wh       n  mbers  are  swallowed  up  by  the  waves.    In  the  next 

p  Assl      lanipal,  profiting  by  his  victory,  is  marching  on 

Sub        W  t        th   city  (marked  with  its  name),  with  its  crenelated 
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ramparts  and  its  flat-roofed  houses,  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  of  palm^ 
trees.  The  Assyrian  king  has  stopped  his  chariot  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  gate,  and  two  of  his  officers  present  Ummanaldash  to  the 
people,  as  the  kii^  whom  his  sovereign  will  gives  them,  in  place  of  the 
king  who  has  dared  to  fighl  agdnst  him.  Then,  whilst  the  bodies  of 
the  last  defenders  of  the  national  independence  are  still  floating  past 
the  walls  down  the  Eulsus,  the  people  of  the  capital,  terrified  out  of 
all  reason,  and  hopii^  to  appease  the  angry  conqneror  by  the  depth  of 
their  abasement,  issue  in  a  body,  men,  women  and  children,  with  harps, 
flutes  and  tamboarines,  and  welcome  with  song  and  dance  the  new 
king  installed  by  the  foreign  invader.  During  this  time,  and  a  short 
distance  only  from  (he  scene  of  the  rejoicings,  the  leaders  of  the  van- 
qubhed  army  are  expiating  in  tortures  the  crime  of  having  dared  to 
defend  thdr  king  and  country;  one  is  flayed  alive,  the  others  have  their 
eats  cut  oft  their  eyes  put  out,  their  beards  aiid  nails  torn  off.  These 
scenes,  comprising  an  immense  number  of  figures,  and  executed  with 
wonderful  finish,  have  no  mote  perspective  than  the  Egyptian  historical 
sculptures ;  nevertheless,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  life  and  movement 
exhibited  by  all  the  groups,  the  truth  to  riature,  and  the  admirable  sim- 
plicity of  the  attitudes. 

Teumman  was  decapitated ;  an  inscription,  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, records  the  event.  The  war  was  not,  however,  concluded,  but 
raged  with  great  fury  iu  the  mountains  of  Susiana  till  the  year  661. 
Ummanibi,  Tamaritu,  and  Indabibi  successively  assumed  the  crown, 
and  maintained  the  struggle  in  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  country; 
whilst,  under  the  Assyrian  protection,  Ummanaldash  reigned  at  Susa. 
But  all  these  three  chiefs  fell  in  succession  on  the  field  of  battle;  there 
was  no  longer  anyone  to  head  the  national  resistance,  and  the  authority 
of  Ummanaldash  was  recc^ised  throughout  the  land,  Asshurbanipal 
retired  with  his  forces  into  Assyria,  considering  the  war  as  concluded. 

7.  Nevertheless,  the  Assyrian  army  had  hardly  re-entered  its  own 
country  when  Ummanaldash,  who  had  hitherto  played  the  part  of  an 
obedient  vassal  of  Assyria,  suddenly  changed  his  line  of  conduct. 
Throwing  off  the  mask  he  had  worn  for  (wo  years,  incited  doubtless  by 
the  national  spirit  of  the  Elamites,  who  detested  the  mle  of  foreigners 
and  had  given  up  the  struggle  only  for  want  of  a  chief  to  head  them,  he 
threw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  Ninevite  monarch,  and  made  great  mili- 
tary preparations.  Nabubelshum  and  the  Chaldsean  patriots  who  were 
concealed  in  the  mountains  were  summoned  to  court,  and  entered  into 
active  correspondence  with  their  partisans  in  the  south  of  Babylonia. 
In  the  spring  of  660,  Asshurbanipal  found  himself  obliged  to  undertake 
a  new  war  in  Susiana.  Instead  of  entering  the  country  by  the  way  of 
Chaldfea,  as  in  the  preceding  campalgiB,  he  miarched  from  the  north- 
west directly  from  Assyria. 
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He  first  took  the  city  of  Raahi,  capital  of  the  district  of  Rash, 
atuated  in  the  northern  part  of  Susiana,  between  tile  mountains  of 
Mesotatene  and  the  Tigris;  next  the  city  of  Hamanu,  in  the  same 
district,  but  fiirther  south.  Ummanaldash  was  with  his  troops  at 
Madaktu,  the  Badaca  of  the  classical  geographers;  on  learning  the 
victorious  advance  of  the  Assyrians,  he  became  alarmed  and  took  refuge 
in  Susa.  The  Assyrian  army  passed  the  river  Ilite,  the  Choaspes  of 
the  Greeks,  without  striking  a  blow,  occupied  Madaktu,  aiid  also  Un- 
dashi,  another  dty  on  the  same  river.  Thence  Asshurbanipal  marched 
on  Susa,  Ummanaldash  did  not  venture  to  await  him  there,  and 
retired  towards  the  mountains  with  the  bulk  of  his  army,  leaving  only 
a  garrison  in  the  capital.  Asshurbanipal  took  Susa  by  storm,  and 
then  pushed  on  in  pursuit  of  Ummanaldash,  who  retreated  before  him. 
He  took  the  towns  of  Din,  Pidilma,  and  Bubilu,  the  exact  situation  of 
which  cannot  be  determined  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  geography  of  Susiana.  The  Eiamite  king 
then  retreated  to  the  mountmns  of  Banun.  The  Assyrians  overtook 
h  m  and  d  wn    f  Banun  by  assault;  but  he  managed 

escap     h  m     g   h     w  h  N  bubelshum,  who  had  not  left  him. 
T  in  this  fruitless  pursuit,  adopted  other 

m         es  mp      h  m      on  of  the  country  and  its  king.     He 

med  and  g  p    he  city  to  l>e  pillaged  by  his  troops. 

Th  es      d     re  were  carried  off  to  Nineveh.     The 

es  d  atieally  profaned ;  the  statues  of  the 

g  d  h  ha  seen,"  as  the  cylinder  in  the  British 

ft         m  w  ugh  to  be  sent  to  Assyria ;  and  this  seems 

h  ha  h  us  am  mples  the  images  of  the  gods  were 
p     ed  rt  h  h     es,"  inaccessible  to  the  mass  of  wor- 

shippers. Asshurbanipal  here  gives  a  list  of  the  gods  whose  statues  he 
carried  off,  a  list  we  think  it  well  to  repeat  as  this  is  the  only  ancient 
document  eitant  relative  to  the  national  Elamite  gods.  They  were — 
Shumud,  Baganiar,  Parhkira  Amman  kashibar  Ansapata,  R^ba, 
Shimgam,  Karsha,  Kirshamash  Shu  lami  Aipaksma,  Dilala,  Panin- 
dimri,  Shilagara,  Napshu  and  kindikurbu  The  e  strangely-named 
gods  seem  to  have  presented  a  great  analtgy  with  the  gods  of  Chald^a 
and  Assyria,  but  under  totally  different  names. 

When  he  had  thus  piUaged  and  devastated  Susa,  and  destroyed  the 
temple,  where  was  the  oracle  consulted  by  all  the  Elamite  people  with 
the  greatest  reverence,  Asshurbanipal  began  to  scour  the  country,  car- 
rying fire  and  sword  on  all  sides,  burning  towns  and  villages  and 
^  the  houses,  destroying  the  crops,  cutting  down  the  plantations, 
slaughtering  the  flocks  and  herds,  and  reducing  the  populace  to  slavery. 
These  ftightfiil  devastations  went  on  uninterruptedly  for  a  month  and 
twenty-five  days,  and  were  spread  over  a  great  extent  of  territory.   The 
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terrified  people  from  all  quarters  begged  for  peace.  The  soldiers  who 
were  with  Ummanaldash  deserted,  in  order  to  mate  their  submission. 
He  himself  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Assyrian  monarch. 
Nabubelshum  of  Chaldsea,  in  despair,  fearing  that  he  should  be  given 
up,  made  his  armour-bearer  kill  him.  Ummanaldash  cut  ofT  the  head 
of  the  dead  man  and  sent  it  to  the  kii^  trf  Assyria,  imploring  pardon 
for  himself.  Asshurbanipal  received  him  with  kindness,  and  having 
taken  guarantees  for  his  future  fidelity,  confirmed  him  in  the  kingdom 
with  the  title  of  vassal  king. 

A  small  has-relief  from  Koyundjik,  now  in  Ihe  British  Museum, 
represents  Asshurbanipal  banqueting  with  his  queen  in  the  gardens  of 
the  harem  at  Nineveh.  The  head  of  Nabulielshum,  salted  and  dried,  is 
suspended  from  one  of  the  trees  of  the  garden  facing  the  king,  so  that, 
during  the  feast,  he  might  enhance  his  satisfaction  by  the  view  of  this 
trophy. 

8.  The  Elaraite  wars  were  now  ended.  The  arms  of  Asshurbanipal 
had  triumphed  in  this  quarter,  and  he  had  come  victorious  out  of  a 
struggle  that  had  all  but  overwhelmed  the  Assyrian  empire.  But  the 
revolt  still  continued  in  Arabia  and  Nabathea.  The  king  of  Assyria 
resolved  to  reduce  these  countries  to  obedience,  and  to  punish  the 
conduct  of  the  kings.  Ywaite,  son  of  Nuray,  king  of  the  Arabs,  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  events  of  the  last  few  years  of  the  rebellion 
in  Cha!d£Ba  and  of  the  war  in  Susiana  to  increase  enormously  the 
extent  of  his  states  without  opposition  from  the  Assyrians ;  his  two 
generals,  Aym  and  Abyate,  both  sons  of  Their,  had  accomplished  this 
by  their  conduct  of  the  war,  for  we  have  no  indication  that  the  king 
himself  was  present  in  any  one  battle;  he  had  acquired  a  vast  empire, 
comprising  not  only  Hedjaz,  his  hereditary  kingdom,  but  also  the  greater 
part  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  the  various  parts  of  the  Nedjed,  Djebel 
Shammar,  Djof,  the  desert  of  Syria,  andeventhe  whole  western  bank  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  Euphrates,  that  which  is  now  called  Irak  Arabi. 

The  war  commenced  in  659,  and  lasted  three  years.  The  first  cam- 
paign  was  occupied  in  the  reconquest  of  Irak  Arabi,  and  in  the  recapture 
of  its  towns  one  after  the  other.  The  most  important  was  Hirata,  on 
the  site  where  was  afterwards  Hira,  so  celebrated  in  the  Arabian 
histories  of  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  In  the  second  cam- 
paign, 653,  the  Assyrian  army  commenced  by  crossing  the  Syrian  desert, 
and  advancing  to  the  central  plateau  of  Arabia;  the  whole  of  this  plateau 
was  overrun,  and  we  shall  follow  the  itinerary  of  the  army  in  our  Book 
on  the  History  of  the  Arabians.  A  great  number  of  fortified  places 
were  taken  in  these  districts,  and  at  last  the  Assyrians  penetrated  into 
Nedjed,  to  a  city  called  Corassld,  where  the  army  awaited  the  opening 
of  the  third  campaign.  In  this  year,  657,  Nedjed  being  completely 
subdued,  Asshurbanipal  attacked  Hedjaz,  thus  striking  at  the  heart  of 
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the  power  of  Vwaite.  From  Corassid  he  advanced  to  the  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea,  where  he  successively  besieged  and  took  Djisda  (Djeddah)  and 
Yanbo;  and  lastly  crowned  his  successes  by  the  capture  of  the  great  city 
of  Yathrib  (now  Medina).  Yw^te,  in  desp^r,  implored  Aman,  which 
was  granted  him  ;  his  two  generals,  Aym  and  Abyate,  were  given  up  to 
Asshurbanipal,  and  flayed  alive  by  the  order  of  that  king.  Some  bas- 
reliefe  from  Koyundjik,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  represent  episodes 
of  this  Arabian  war,  the  defeat  of  a  tribe  mounted  on  camels,  and  the 
surprise  of  an  encampment  where  the  warriors  are  being  killed  in  their 
tents. 

Asshurbanipal  returned  from  Hedjaz  into  Syria,  and  on  his  way  chas- 
tised the  Nabatheans  ;  their  country  was  devastated,  and  their  capital 
taken  by  the  army  that  had  conquered  the  Arabs.  The  king,  Mathan, 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Ninevite  king,  and  obtained  pardon. 

This  final  act  in  the  great  drama,  opened  by  the  revolt  of  Shamulsha- 
mugin,  was  short,  and  occupied  only  the  latter  months  of  the  year  657. 

In  655,  Asshurbanipal  was  obliged  once  more  to  march  his  army  into 
the  land  of  Elam,  to  repress  a  revolt  against  Ummanaldash,  who,  since 
his  submission,  had  remained  a  failhfiil  vassal  to  Assyria.  We  Imve  at 
present  no  information  as  lo  the  last  eight  years  of  his  reign. 

9.  His  connection  with  Lydia,  and  his  supremacy  over  the  island  ot 
Cyprus,  made  Asshurbanipal  known  to  the  Greeks  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  the  warlike  and  conquering  Sardanapalus, 
of  whom  many  classical  writers  speak,  carefully  distinguishing  him  from 
the  voluptuous  and  effeminate  king  of  the  same  name,  under  whom  the 
first  Ninevite  empire  came  to  an  end. 

With  regard  to  this  prince,  the  Greek  historians  of  the  Alexandrian 
period  have  fallen  into  two  errors,  sufficiently  curious  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  remark,  and  plainly  caused  by  a  mistaken  reading  of  Assyrian 
inscriptionsi  thus  proving  that  there  were  among  the  Greeks  some 
scholars  who  studied  cuneiform  writing  and  the  monaments,  though 
none  of  them  attempted  to  read  the  F^ptian  hieroglyphics. 

Clitarchus*  relates  that  in  an  inscription  existing  at  Tarsus,  where  we 
may  admit  that  this  king  might  have  been  in  the  course  of  his  expedi- 
tions, and  have  left  a  monnment  of  his  passage,  that  Sardanapalus  calls 
himself  "  Son  of  Anakyndaraxes. "  But  this  supposed  patronymic  is 
nothing  more  than  the  common  title  almost  always  added  to  the  name 
of  Assyrian  kings,  "  I,  the  great  king  of  Assyria  —  inakun  idasharru 
asskur,  from  which  an  incompetent  reader  has  made  Anakyndaraxes 
and  taken  it  for  the  name  of  a  man.  Other  writers  sij  tl  at  Sirloi 
apalus  was  sumamed  Cenoscon  coleros;  here  again  we  fi  id  a  common 

I.   5  ;  conf.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  673; 
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royal  title  miafaken  for  a  proper  name.  The  kings  of  Assyria  were  in 
(he  habit  of  styling  themselyes  "I,  the  king,  vicegerent  of  ihe  god 
Assliurj"  and  this  title  is  almost  always  written  ide<^raphically  by  ^gns 
which,  if  mistaken  for  phonetics,  and  read  phonetically,  would  give  the 
pronunciation  Kuniisskunkilasshur  ;  whence  arose  the  supposed  Conos- 
concoleros.  Very  many  of  the  errors  of  the  Greek  historians,  especially 
those  of  the  Alexandrian  age,  as  to  the  history  of  the  Assyrian  kings, 
may  be  traced  to  erroneous  readings  of  this  kind. 

Asshurbanipal  completed  the  magnificent  palace  at  Nineveh,  com- 
menced by  Sennacherib,  the  sculptures  of  the  part  he  built  are  the 
finest  and  best  executed  specimens  of  Assyrian  art  at  present  known. 
He  had  estabhshed  there  a  well  furnished  library ;  its  remains,  discovered 
by  Mr.  Layard,  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  have  rendered 
invaluable  assistance  to  the  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions. 


I.  Asshuredililani  III.  (647 — 625),  son  and  successor  ot  Asshurbani- 
pal,  reunited  the  crown  of  Babylon  to  that  of  Nineveh,  probably  de- 
throning Shamulsliamugin,  for  he  is  found  to  bave  been  master  of  the 
great  Chaldjean  city  a  few  months  after  his  accession,  and  it  is  very  un- 
likely that  both  the  sons  of  Esarhaddon  died  in  the  same  year.  In 
the  reign  of  this  king,  the  Cinneladanus  of  the  Greek  authors,  Assyria 
gained  her  last  military  success.  A  smgle  united  kingdom  had  succeeded 
in  Media,  to  the  loose  confederation  of  ehiefe,  that  had  afforded  to 
Sargon  and  his  son  such  facilities  for  their  conquests.  Phraortes 
ascended  the  throne  in  657,  and  expelled  the  Assyrians  from  the 
portions  they  still  held  in  the  country,  conquered  Persia  and  all  the 
Iranian  lands  on  this  side  the  Hindoo  Koosh  and  the  deserts  of  Car- 
mania.  Having  thus  erected  the  Median  monarchy  into  a  vast  military 
empire,  he  thought  himself  able  to  undertake  again  the  work  of  Arbaces, 
and  to  destroy  the  power  of  Nineveh.  He  therefore  descended  into 
Assyria,  but  Asshuredililani  met  hun  with  a  laige  army.  A  great  battle 
took  place  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  ;  Phraortes  was  kiEed,  and  the 
Median  army  dispersed. 

Nevertheless  the  Assyrian  empire  approached  its  end,  its  military 
power  fell  into  decay,  its  treasures  were  exhausted,  whilst  the  neighbour- 
ing nations  increased  in  power.  In  625  Cyaxares,  king  of  the  Medes, 
and  successor  of  Phraortes,  who  had  subdued  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  the 
river  Halys,  taking  advantage  of  the  death  of  Asshuredililani  and  of 
the  consequent  disturbances  in  Assyria,  lidd  siege  to  Nineveh,  whilst  the 
Chaldiean  Nabopolassar  raised  an  insurrection  in  Babylon  where  he 
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].roclamed  himself  king,  and  restored  independence  to  that  country. 
N  neveh  was  in  danger  of  falling,  when  it  was  saved  for  a  time  by  the 
inva.  on  of  the  Sqi:hians,  who,  like  a  devastating  torrent,  overran  the 
land  of  the  Medes,  and  held  the  people  in  subjection  for  nineteen 

2  faarue  or  Assaracus,  possibly  another  Esarhaddon  [Asshurakhiddin], 
of  hom  we  have  no  monuments,  then  ascended  the  throne,  625  to 
606  and  as  the  Scythian  invasion  had  given  a  respite  to  Nineveh, 
go  emed  during  this  time  in  tranquilHty,  but  he  ruled  an  empire 
weakened,  debased  and  dismembered,  without  strength  or  vitality,  and 
from  this  degraded  state  he  did  not  even  attempt  to  raise  it.  When 
Cyaxares  had  succeeded  in  clearing  his  kingdom  of  Ihe  ironies  of 
Turanian  invaders,  he  again  appeared  under  the  walls  of  Nineveh,  more 
than  ever  resolved  to  complete  the  work  of  Arbaces,  and  to  ai>nihilate 
the  city  whose  yoke  had  fallen  so  heavily  on  all  Asia.  Nabopolassar 
and  his  Babylonians  advanced  <o  his  assistance,  with  all  the  good-will 
that  Phnl  had  brought  to  the  help  of  Arbaces.  After  a  long  and  close 
siege,  Nineveh  fell;  and  Assaracus,  like  his  predecessor,  Asshurlikhish, 
killed  himself.  The  conquerors  destroyed  Ihe  city,  burned  its  temples 
and  palaces,  and  of  the  splendid  Nineveh  of  Sennacherib,  the  glory  of 
Asia,  there  remained  only  a  heap  of  ruins  (606).  This  great  disaster 
that  changed  the  face  of  Asia,  is  not  recorded  on  any  known  monument, 
and  is  nowhere  mentioned  by  any  of  the  ancient  classical  writers 
(except  Berosus),  who  have  confused  this  capture  and  destruction  of 
Nineveh  with  the  ruin  of  the  first  Assyrian  empire  in  788.  The 
Hebrew  people  alone,  by  the  voice  of  their  prophets,  have  handed  down 
to  us  the  memory  of  this  great  destruction ;  in  it,  lively  faith  and  the 
remembrance  of  their  own  misfortunes  made  them  see  the  terrible 
effects  of  Divine  vengeance.  The  prophet  Nahum  says  "  (The  burden 
of  Nineveh).  The  Lord  is  a  jealous  God,  and  a  revenger  {mar^.).  The 
Lord  revengeth  and  is  fiirious.  .  .  .  He  that  dasheth  in  pieces  is  come 
up  before  thy  face ;  keep  the  munition,  watch  the  way,  make  thy  loins 
strong,  fortify  thy  power  mightily.  For  the  Lord  halh  turned  away  the 
excellency  of  Jacob,  as  the  excellency  of  Israel :  for  the  emptiers  have 
emptied  them  out,  and  marred  their  vine  branches.  The  shield  of  his 
mighty  men  is  made  red, the  valiant  men  are  in  scarlet:  ihe  chariots 
shall  be  with  flaming  torches  in  the  day  of  his  preparation,  and  the  fir- 
trees  shall  be  terribly  shaken.  The  chariots  shall  rage  in  ihe  streets, 
they  shall  justle  one  against  another  in  the  broad  ways:  Ihcy  shall 
seem  like  torches,  they  shall  run  like  the  lightnings.  He  shall  recount 
his  worthies:  they  shall  stumble  in  their  walk;  they  shall  make  haste 
to  the  wall  thereof,  and  the  defence  shall  be  prepared.  The  gates  of 
the  rivers  shall  be  opened,  and  the  palace  shall  be  dissolved.  .  .  .  But 
Nineveh  is  of  old  like  a  pool  of  water :  yet  they  shall  flee  away.    Stand, 
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stand,  shall  they  cry;  but  none  shall  look  back.  Talte  ye  the  spoil  of 
silver,  take  the  spoil  of  gold  :  for  there  is  none  end  of  the  store  and 
glory  out  of  all  the  pleasant  furniture.  She  is  empty,  and  void,  and 
waste  ;  and  the  heart  melteth,  and  the  knees  smite  together,  and  much 
pain  is  in  all  loins,  and  the  faces  of  them  all  gather  blackness.  .  .  . 
The  lion  did  tear  in  pieces  enough  for  his  whelps,  and  strangled  for  his 
lionesses,  and  filled  his  holes  with  prey,  and  his  dens  with  ravin. 
Behold,  I  am  t^inst  thee,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  I  will  burn  her 
chariots  in  the  smoke,  and  the  sword  shall  devour  thy  young  lions  :  and 
I  will  cut  off  thy  prey  from  the  earth,  and  the  voice  of  thy  tnessengers 
shall  no  more  be  heard.  .  .  .  And  it  sliall  come  to  pass,  that  all  they 
that  look  upon  thee  shall  flee  from  thee,  and  say,  Nineveh  is  laid  waste: 
who  will  l:iernoan  her  ?  whence  shall  I  seek  comforters  for  thee  ?  .  .  . 
Thy  shepherds  sliunher,  O  king  of  Assyria  r  thy  nobles  shall  dwell  in 
the  dust:  thy  people  is  scattered  upon  the  mountains,  and  no  man 
gathereth  them.  There  is  no  healing  of  thy  bruise ;  (hy  wound  is 
gnevons  ;  all  that  hear  the  bruit  of  thee  shall  clap  the  hands  over  thee: 
for  upon  whom  hath  not  thy  wickedness  passed  continually  ?  "  (Nahum 

f. .,  11.1-13,111.7,18.19). 

This  prophecy  was  literally  accomplished  :  only  two  centtiries  after 
the  terrible  catastrophe,  Xenophon,  who  with  the  Ten  Thousand  passed 
itssite,  does  not  even  mention  the  name  of  Nineveh,  nor  do  the  historians 
of  the  ^e  of  Alexander.  A  colony  was  established  on  the  rains  by  the 
Romans,  tinder  the  name  of  Ninus,  and  destroyed  hy  tlie  Sassanians. 
From  that  time  every  remembrance  of  Nineveh  was  entirely  lost,  even 
in  the  place  where  the  city  had  stood.  A  town  was  built  in  the  Middle 
Ages  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the  site  of  the  royal  city 
of  Sennacherib,  called  by  the  Arabs  Mosul.  It  is  only  in  our  own  times 
that  the  ruins  of  the  capital  of  Assyria  have  been  discovered,  buried 
under  the  soil  that  has  covered  them  for  2,500  years. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CIVILISATION,   MANNERS,    AND   MONUMENTS   OF 

ASS  VRIA. 


Section  I. ^Political  and  Social  Okganieation. 

.  Thk  Assyrian  monarchy  presented,  undoubtedly,  like  the  first 
mite  empire  of  Babylon,  whence  it  borrowed  so  much  of  its  eivili.sa- 
1,  a  type  of  all  later  Asiatic  monarchies,  those  of  the  Moslem  caliphs. 
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as  well  as  those  of  the  Achiememan  and  Sassanian  Peisians— a  type  we 
may  still  see  in  the  Ottomnn  empire  at  Constantinople,  and  also  in 
Russia,  as  opposing,  even  in  one  own  days  and  in  Europe,  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  the  progress  of  all  liberty  and  dviJisation ;  an  unbounded, 
unrestrained  despotism,  interrapted  from  time  to  time  only  by  revolutions 
plotted  in  the  palace. 

In  Assyria,  however,  the  king  was  not,  as  in  Egypt,  worshipped  as  a 
god ;  the  monuments  of  Nineveh  and  of  the  neighbouring  cities  bear 
no  trace  of  such  religious  worship  as  the  Egyptian  monuments  prove  to 
have  been  offered  to  the  Pharaohs ;  we  do  not  even  find  anything  to 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  king  was  honoured  by  an  Apotheosis. 

The  king  was  always  considered  as  a  mere  man,  and  when  in  the 
inscriptions  he  addressed  the  gods,  his  language,  in  complete  contrast 
with  the  conmion  custom  of  p^an  lands,  is  remarkable  for  exhibiting  a 
strong  feeling  of  the  weakness  of  homaniiy  in  the  presence  of  deity— 
that  the  king  was  as  much  a  sinner  as  other  men.  An  example  of  this 
is  found  in  a  beautiful  prayer  of  king  Asshurbanipal,  on  an  unpublished 
tablet  in  the  British  Museum.* 

' '  Ma.y  the  look  of  pity  that  shines  in  thine  eternal  face  dispel  my  griefe. 

"  May  I  never  feel  the  anger  and  wrath  of  the  God. 

"  May  my  omissions  and  my  sins  be  wiped  oat. 

"  May  1  find  reconciliation  with  him,  for  I  am  the  servant  of  his 
power,  the  adorer  of  the  great  gods. 

"  May  thy  powerful  face  come  to  my  help  :  may  it  shine  like  heaven, 
and  bless  me  with  happiness  and  abundance  of  riches. 

**  May  it  bring  forth  in  abundance,  like  the  earth,  happiness  and  every 
sort  of  good," 

But  this  man,  who  was  so  humble  in  the  presence  of  the  gods,  held 
in  his  hands,  with  regard  to  other  men,  the  double  power,  spiritual  and 
temporal ;  he  was  both  a  sovereign  pontiff  and  an  autocrat ;  he  was 
called  "  the  Vicegerent  of  the  Gods  on  earth";  and  his  authority,  thus 
emanating  fi-om  a  divine  source,  was  as  absolute  over  the  soul  as  the 

The  monuments  give  ua  an  insight  into  the  daily  life  of  the  court  of 
Nineveh;  pictures  of  this  nature  alternate  with  scenes  in  the  wars  that 
raged  unceasingly  during  the  whole  duration  of  the  monarchy.  In  his 
palace,  which  was  also  a  citadel,  the  king  was  surrounded  by  a  numerous 
court,  where  the  chief  portions  were  filled  by  eunuchs.  Their  chief 
(Rab-saris),  exercised  a  general  supervision  over  the  whole  court,  and, 
like  the  Kizlar  Aga,  or  chief  of  the  black  emiuchs  at  Constantinople  in 
our  own  days,  was,  next  to  the  sovereign,  the  first  dignitary  of  the 
empire.     He  followed  the  king  to  war,  as  also  did  the  chief  priest  and 

*  Marked  K,  163.— The  name  of  the  god  to  whom  this  prayer  was 
addressed  is  unfortunately  wanting. 
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the  whole  courl,  including  the  king's  wives,  who  were  carried  in  carefully- 
closed  arabas  in  rear  of  the  army.  Among  the  great  officers  of  the 
royal  household  are  found  also  Che  controller  of  the  palace  (Mil-hekal), 
the  grand  cupbearer  (Rab-salte),  the  captain  of  the  guards,  who  also 
discharged  the  dutiies  of  provost-marshal,  and  of  chief  of  the  execu- 
tioners. These  officers  of  the  palace,  employed  about  the  person  of  the 
king  and  in  duties  specially  connected  with  him,  were  also  at  the  same 
time  the  principal  ofliceiB  of  state,  the  heads  of  the  government.  With 
the  minister  of  slate  (Mihlt),  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
(Tartan),  and  the  "  governor  of  the  land,"  a  minister  of  the  interior,  or 
home  secretary,  they  foimed  a  sort  of  cabinet,  to  direct  the  affairs  of 
the  empire  mider  the  supreme  authority  of  the  king,  who  was  frequently 
immersed  in  the  pleasures  of  his  harem,  and  indiiferent  io  business. 
But  they  did  not  succeed  to  their  offices  by  any  hereditary  title,  as  in  a 
feudal  monarchy  ;  they  were  nominated  and  removed  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  sovereign,  whose  caprice  frequently  led  him  to  seek  in  the  lowest 
ranks  of  the  people  for  persons  to  fill  the  highest  positions,  and  then 
to  humble  to  the  dust  in  a  moment  those  whom  he  had  exalted  to 
honour. 

3.  The  numerous  provinces  of  the  vast  Assyrian  empire  were  divided 
into  two  classes,  those  under  governors  directly  appointed  by  the  king, 
and  those  that  were  merely  in  a  state  of  vassalage.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  oiganisation  of  these  last,  comprisii^  the  greater  part 
of  the  conquered  countries.  The  vassal  states  preserved,  as  the  Assy- 
rian inscriptions  expressly  say,  their  traditional  oi^anisation  and  their 
own  peculiar  laws,  only  occasionally  modified  by  the  suzerain ;  their 
own  royal  families  remained  on  the  throne,  obliged  only  to  recognise 
as  master  the  king  of  kings,  to  pay  him  annually  a  considerable  tribute, 
and  to  furnish  a  large  contingent  to  his  armies.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  extraordinary  respect  that  the  kings  of  Assyria,  especially 
those  of  the  old  empire,  showed  for  the  legitimate  hereditary  succession 
to  the  crown  in  conquered  countries,  a  feeling  that  constantly  led  them 
to  reinstate  on  the  throne  the  son  and  legitmmte  heir  of  a  vassal  king 
whose  rebellion  had  been  punished  with  death  in  its  most  terrible  form. 
It  was  only  after  a  long-continaed  series  of  rebelhons,  after  repealed 
acts  of  high  treason,  that  the  king  of  Assyria  deprived  a  tributary  pro- 
vince of  its  privileges,  and,  according  to  the  regular  official  formula, 
"treated  it  like  the  Assyrians  "—that  is,  made  it  a  province  under  the 
rule  of  a  governor  sent  from  Nineveh,  as  Sargon  did  lo  the  kingdom  ot 
Israel  and  attempted  to  do  in  Babylon. 

The  provinces  thus  governed  comprised  Assyria  itself  and  some 
conquered  countries  which  it  was  necessary  to  hold  in  very  close  subjec- 
tion. They  were  governed  by  satraps,  or  governors,  appointed  and 
recalled  by  the  king,  and  selected  from  among  the  officers  of  his  court ; 
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their  rank  varied  according  to  the  importance  of  the  province  or  city 
where  each  governed  :  the  four  highest  in  station  seem  to  have  been  the 
governors  of  Nineveh,  Calah,  Ellasar.  and  Arliil.  After  them  were 
reckoned  in  the  first  class,  if  we  may  use  such  an  expression,  the 
governors  of  Nisibis,  Arabkha,  Resen,  Lakhir,  Kirrur,  Gozan,  Reieph, 
Mazamua,  and  Carchemish. 

One  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  satraps,  or  governors,  was  to  receive 
the  tribute  either  in  money  or  in  kind,  and  from  it  they  made  a  deduc- 
tion for  themselves.  Like  the  satraps  of  the  Persian  empire  in  later 
times,  and  the  Turkish  pachas  of  our  own  days,  they  had  the  command 
of  the  military  garrisons  of  their  provinces,  and  levied  and  oi^anised  the 
annual  contingent  for  the  army.  They  were  assisted  by  a  supreme 
judge  and  by  a  superintendent  of  the  revenue;  alter  whom  came  a  large 
number  of  judges  and  subordinate  functionaries,  distributed  over  ail  the 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  provinces.  The  lowest  class  of  officer 
in  each  town  was  a  local  magistrate,  who  was  unable  to  act  without  the 
consent  of  a  sort  of  municipal  coundl,  over  which  he  presided. 

3-  For  the  business  of  the  central  administration,  the  government  of 
the  provinces  and  the  quasi-diplomatic  relations  between  the  sovereign 
and  his  principal  vassals,  Assyria  had  a  body  of  scribes,  as  numerous  as 
that  of  E^ypt,  and  an  ofiice  system  as  complicated  and  carefully 
organised.  Ruling  over  so  many  diverse  races,  the  Assyrian  monarchs 
could  neither  use  one  single  official  language,  nor  translate  their  official 
orders  into  all  tlie  languages  of  conquered  provinces;  it  was  necessary 
therefore  to  make  a  selection.  Three  languages  were  chosen  for  official 
use,  and  three  separate  "chanceries"  for  the  business  of  the  three 
great  ethnographic  divisions  of  the  empire.  This  is  a  system  necessarily 
adopted  in  all  empires  embracing  a  number  of  different  races,  instead  of 
ruling  over  one  single  and  distinct  people,  the  system  adopted  now-a-days 
in  Austria. 

In  the  Assyrian  empire  the  three  chanceries,  as  is  proved  by  numerous 
texts  and  monuments,  were — the  Chaldieo- Assyrian,  the  Turanian,  and 
the  Aranwean.  The  first  managed  the  business  of  the  central  provinces, 
those  of  the  Tigro-Euphrates  Basin,  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  The  second 
administered  the  affairs  oi  the  country  to  the  north  and  north-east, 
where  especially  the  Turanian,  tnixed  it  is  true  with  some  other  and  very 
diverse  elements,  was  very  numerous,  and  where,  as  the  Assyrian  kings 
found  it  most  docile,  submis^ve,  less  desux>us  of  independence  than 
either  the  Arian  or  Japhetic  element,  they  always  desired  to  give  it  the 
preponderance.  The  Aramsean  chancery  took  charge  of  all  the  western 
provinces,  Phtenicia,  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the  Arab  tribes,  who 
spoke  dialects  differing  from  the  Syriac,  but  received  the  decrees  of  the 
king  of  kings  in  that  language.  The  Syrian  or  Aramsean  races,  in  fact, 
after   having    at    first  energetically  resisted   the  Ninei'ite  conquest  in 
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Osrhoene  and  the  north  of  Syria,  had  in  the  end  idenlified  ihemselves 
completely  with  the  great  Mesopotamian  empire;  and  in  later  days 
gave  to  ttie  Babylonians,  and  also  to  the  Persiafis,  the  same  support  as 
they  had  done  to  the  Assyrians.  The  Arara^ans  thus  became  the 
constant  and  devoted  supporters  of  the  great  empire  in  the  whole 
western  part  of  the  Semitic  world;  and  in  these  conntries  aji  extension 
of  the  effective  and  military  power  of  Assyria  was  always  accompanied 
by  an  extension  of  the  influence  of  the  Aramasan  language.  When  the 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  had  fallen  before  the  power,  the  one  of 
Sargon,  the  other  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  required  only  a  few  generations 
under  the  yoke  of  the  great  empire  to  make  these  people  forget  the 
use  of  the  Hebrew,  and  adopt  a  Syriac  dialect. 

4.  In  the  hall  of  the  archives  in  the  palace  of  Koyundjik  a  number 
of  petitions  have  been  found,  addressed  to  the  king,  and  inscribed  on 
tablets  of  baked  day.  In  spite  of  the  serviUty  of  the  form  of  address, 
these  documents  prove  that  the  Assyrians,  properly  so  called — the  pri- 
vileged population  of  the  empire— assumed  a  certain  amount  of  liberty 
in  addressing  their  kings,  and  telling  them  the  truth  plainly.  We  give 
as  an  example  a  tratalation  of  a  still  unpublished  tablet  *  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  which  is  denounced  some  peculation  on  the  part  of  the 
controller  of  the  palace  and  of  the  minister  of  state,  dated  apparently 
in  the  reign  of  Asshurl)anipal ; — 

"  Salutation  to  the  king,  my  lord,  from  his  humble  petitioner,  Zikar 
Nebo. 

"To  the  king,  my  lord.  May  Asshur,  Shamash,  Bel,  Zarpanit, 
Nebo,  Tashmit,  Ishtar  of  Nineveh,  Ishtar  of  Arbela,  the  great  gods, 
protectors  of  royally,  give  a  hundred  years  of  life  to  the  king,  my  lord, 
and  slaves  and  wives  in  great  number  to  the  king,  my  lord. 

"The  gold  that  in  the  month  Tashrit  the  minister  of  state  and  the 
controller  of  the  palace  should  have  given  me — three  talents  of  pure 
gold  and  four  talents  of  alloyed  gold,  to  make  an  image  of  the  king 
and  of  the  mother  of  the  king — has  yet  not  been  given  (to  the  workmen). 

"May  my  lord,  the  king,  give  orders  to  the  minister  of  state  and  to 
the  controller  of  the  palace,  fo  give  the  gold,  to  give  it  from  this  time 
to  the  month  of    *    *    *    to  the  army,  and  do  it  exactly." 

We  have  also  some  petitions,  addressed  to  superior  officers  of  the 
court,  hardly  less  humble  in  style  than  those  to  the  king  himself  An 
unpublished  tablet  in  the  British  Museum  contains  one  from  a  woman 
whose  name  seems  to  be  Israelitish.      It  begins  thus;— 

"To  my  lord  the  controller  of  the  palace,  his  hnmble  slave,  Sarah. 
May  Bilit  of  Tetit  and  Bilit  of  Babylon,  Nebo,  Tashmit,  Ishtar  of 
Nineveh,  and  Ishtar  of  Arbela,  look  favourably  on  him  for  many  days, 
may  happiness  and  worldly  prosperity  be  the  portion  of  my  lord." 

•  Marked  K,  538. 
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5.  An  institution  peculiar  to  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  unknown  in 
Chaldtea,  was  that  of  iponyms — an  office  precisely  analogous  to  that  of 
the  consuls  under  the  Roman  emperors.  Each  year  the  Idng  nominated 
a  magistrate,  who  had  no  other  duty  than  to  give  his  name  to  the 
year  in  the  chronological  records.  The  eponym  was  always  selected 
froui  the  number  of  the  superior  officers  of  state.  The  highest  officers 
of  the  crown  had  a  right  to  this  honour  in  regular  rotation  during  the 
early  years  of  a  reign.  The  king  reserved  to  himself  the  first  eponymy, 
at  the  first  commencement  of  a  new  year  after  his  accession.  The  fol- 
lowing year  the  commander-io'chief  of  the  army  was  eponym ;  next  the 
chief  eunuch ;  after  him  the  minister  of  state,  and  lastly  the  ' '  governor 
of  the  country  ":  this  order  of  rotation  evidently  gives  us  the  order  of 
precedence  among  the  superior  of&ceis  of  the  Assyrian  court.  When 
once  this  series  of  eponyms  by  right  was  exhausted,  the  king  made  his 
choice  among  the  governors  of  the  first  class.  Such  at  any  rale  was 
the  state  of  things  in  the  first  Assyrian  empire.  Under  the  second  there 
was  not  perhaps  so  much  regularity ;  the  king  chose  the  first  year  one 
fi*om  among  the  officers  entitled  to  hold  the  eponomy,  without  even 
invariably  reserving  his  own  year. 

The  institution  of  eponyms,  adopted  by  some  countries,  like  the 
kingdom  of  Saba,  in  Yemen,  in  imitation  of  the  Ninevite  monarchy, 
must  have  been,  like  the  consulship  under  the  Koman  emperors,  a  last 
traditional  vestige  of  a  time  when  the  tribes  of  Assyria  had  a  republican 
government,  with  magistrates  elected  annually, 

6.  We  have  no  sufficient  data  for  reconstructing  the  complete  organi- 
sation and  hierarchy  of  the  sacerdotal  and  judicial  professions.  In  the 
army  the  king  was  the  supreme  commander,  and  frequently  directed 
military  operations  in  person ;  but  there  was  also  a  generalissimo,  called 
in  Assyrian  Tartan,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  minister  of  war. 
The  army  was  composed  of  two  elements— the  native  Assyrian  troops, 
who  formed  a  nucleus  of  Imthful  and  reliable  soldiery,  and  the  con- 
tmgents  of  the  vassal  principalities.  The  Assyrians  were  an  essentially 
military  race,  and  also  the  dominant  people  of  the  empire,  and  appear 
to  have  been  all,  without  exception,  liable  to  military  service  for  a 
certain  number  of  years;  but,  unless  they  entered  some  permanent  corps, 
such  as  the  royal  guard,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  retained  under 
arms  for  any  length  of  time.  Each  year  a  new  call  was  made  on  a 
number  of  men,  greater  or  less,  according  to  circumstances  and  the 
vrania  of  the  empire,  and  distributed  over  the  different  provinces  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  put  a  stop  to  agricultural  operations.  The  numbers 
only  of  the  contingents  furnished  by  the  vassal  kingdoms  were  fixed 
by  the  central  government;  and  the  king  of  each  conntry  was  re- 
quired to  march  them  in  by  a  certain  date,  getting  the  men  where  he 
would  or  could.      Each  of  these  contingents  was  commanded  by  officers 
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of  its  own  nation.  In  war  time  the  king  usually  gave  the  command  of 
each  corps  of  his  army  to  one  of  the  great  officers  of  his  court ;  and 
military  exploits  were,  among  a  warlike  people,  and  under  princes 
almost  always  occupied  in  conquests,  the  readiest  means  of  rising  in 
political  rank,  and  attaining  to  positions  about  the  person  of  the  king. 

Mihtary  art  had,  moreover,  made  great  progress  among  the  Assyrians, 
e--pecially  in  the  engineering  branch.  What  we  know  of  their  fortifi- 
cations, botli  from  the  ruins  still  remaining  of  them  and  from  the 
sculpture;  in  the  palaces,  shows  a  laige  amount  of  science,  great  sltlU 
in  placing  the  flanking  towers  and  in  arranging  works  to  command 
various  positions.  They  had  also  carried  out  the  art  of  attack  on  forti- 
fications and  the  construction  of  war  machines  with  great  success.  In 
the  bas-rehefe  representing  sieges  of  fortresses  by  Assyrian  kings,  we 
se   th  m        g  g  ram  ortoise "  on  rollers, 

re        th  hi  ns  protection  against 

en      ty  m  od  re  also  employed, 

ed  e  the  crest  of  the 

am  m    ed  up  an  inclined 

gal  ng  m  down  the  masonry 

rscarp  ch  with  rubbish ;  skilfiil 

ch  p    te   ed  di  mantelel,  or  large 

hi  k  th  tall  as  a  man,  ad- 

vance to  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  and  a 
the  defendeis,  or  shoot  fire-tippeil  ar 
the  houses ;  finally,  the  infantry  fit  together  jointed  ladders,  raise  them 
up  against  the  walls,  and  prepare  to  make  the  assault  under  cover  ol 
the  archers  and  moving  towers 

7   I    Assj        hw  es  g         lydfindlse 

h   ed  Try       es   bl  bed      is  ocra  y      Th       wa       mpi  1 


p         ty      t  h       f  ffi  es        blisb  i  by  h       11     ft     by  h   cap 

f  an    b    lu     m  I      h       mp        h  is  an  bi 

and  well-defined  distinction  between  the  Assyrians  and  the  conquered 
nations.  Men  of  these  nations  were  oflen  appointed  by  the  royal  wi]l 
to  the  most  eminent  offices ;  and  those  high  positions  at  court,  that 
gave  a  potential  voice  in  the  affeirs  of  the  empire,  were  not  always 
filled  by  Assyrians.  In  this  way  we  find,  in  later  limes,  the  prophet 
Daniel,  at  Babylon,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  after 
having  received  the  Babylonish  name  of  Belteshazzar ;  and  the  three 
young  Israelites,  Hananaiah,  Misael,  and  Azariah,  after  a  similar  change 
of  name,  were  made  superintendents  of  the  buildings  of  the  royal  city. 
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The  organisation  of  the  triple  chancery  naturally  conduced  to  this 
result,  by  attracting  to  the  central  seat  of  government,  by  the  promise 
of  posts  of  some  importance  in  the  administration,  natives  of  subject 
u  opportunity  of  displaying  their  talents  on 

o  not  give  us  such  detailed  particulars  on 


nfl     ed  V 


es    h  h  se  deserv        d     h    m  m 

m  nibers  h  was        n  m      p  m  hm 

Vknwhm  hu-  w  m„  h 

ben         d  hsa  h  dpprtndlaesh 

ntr  mped  b  ai  d  b  p  esen       h  m 

The  oldest  of  these  date  from  the  earliest  limes  of  the  pnniitiie 
Chald^ean  empire,  in  the  reign  of  Sin  Said ;  the  most  recent  are  of  the 
Greek  period,  and  Che  names  of  kings,  Seleucus  Pbilopator,  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  Demetrius  Nicator,  may  be  read  on  them.  Some  have 
been  found  relating  to  ali  periods  during  the  whole  of  the  long 
duration  of  the  Chaldreo- Assyrian  civiiisation.  We  learn  from  them 
with  how  many  civil  and  leHgious  guarantees  the  possession  of  landed 
property  was  surrounded  in  Assyria.  It  could  not  be  transferred  except 
by  solemn  and  sacred  formula,  as  well  as  by  a  deed  registered  by  a 
public  officer,  and  bearing  the  signature  of  a  certain  number  of  witnesses. 
When  it  was  necessary  to  deposit  a  sum  of  money  as  security  for  the 
performance  of  the  contract,  the  deposit  was  made  in  the  treasury  of  a 
temple,  and  the  priests  were  present  at  the  execution  of  the  deed.  A 
carefully-prepared  register,  in  which  every  change  was  entered,  served 
as  a  state  record  of  the  lilies  to  estates,  and  also  as  a  basis  for  the 
imposition  of  taxes.  Iirigating  canals,  very  numerous  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  principal  source  of  its  agricultural  pro  pen  y  enta  1  1 
a  great  number  of  reciprocal  duties  and  obligations  among  the  la  1 
holders  ;  and  infringements  of  these  arrangements  t^ve  nse  to  the 
majority  of  dvll  actions  brought  before  the  tribunals  of  A   j    a 

As  amongst  all  ancient  nations,  not  only  the  goods  but  the  person 
of  the  debtor  were  answerable  for  the  debt  to  the  cred  tor  He  who 
was  declared  insolvent  became  the  slave  of  his  cred  t  who  c  11 
either  sell  him,  or  use  his  services;  and  this  slavery  wa    p    p  [  jJ    lu 
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specially  educated  for  the  purpose  The  sale  of  slaves  in  Assyria  was 
surrounded  with  the  same  formalities  as  the  sale  of  landed  property;  a 
formal  deed  was  required  and  the  presence  of  witnesses.  One  of  these 
deeds  has  been  translated  and  published  by  M.  Oppert. 

9.  Polygamy  was  allowed  in  all  ranks  of  society,  but  the  wealthy 
alone  could  afford  to  indulge  in  the  practice.  The  royal  harem  ranked 
as  an  institution  of  the  state,  and  was  enormously  lai^e.  The  inscrip- 
tions found  in  the  interior  of  the  harem  of  Sargon,  in  the  palace  of 
Khorsabad,  relating  to  the  dedication  of  that  building,  contdn  the 
most  extraordinary  details,  details  so  strange  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  introduce  thein  here.  Marriiiges  were  placed  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  god  Nisroch.  The  wife  brought  to  her  husband  some 
real  estate,  given  her  as  dowry  by  her  father 

The  celebrated  Babylonian  stone  n  the  Imper  al  Lil  rary  at  Paris, 
known  by  the  name  of  Cailloux  Miehaux  cont-iLns  a  deed  of  gift  of 
one  of  these  dowry  estates,  and  the  propr  etorsh  p  is  pliced  under  the 
protection  of  the  most  terrible  imprecat  ons  ai,ai  t  all  who  should 
attempt  to  interfere  with  it. 

A  tablet  in  the  British  Museum  certains  a  fragment  of  the  civil  law, 
in  a  doable  leit,  Turanian-Chald;ean  and  Semitic-Assyrian,  on  the 
subject  of  the  rights  and  reciprocal  duties  of  husbands  and  wives, 
fathers  and  children.  From  this  we  find  tha.t  the  Assyrian  family  was 
constituted  on  the  basis  of  the  most  absolute  and  uncontrolled  power  of 
the  husband  and  the  father.  No  protection  whatever  is  given  to  the 
weaker  sex.  The  husband  who  wished  to  repudiate  his  wife,  was 
obliged  only  to  give  her  two  mins  of  silver;  the  wife  who  deceived 
her  husband,  or  who  wished  to  separate  from  him,  was  (0  be  thrown 
into  the  river.  The  master  was  not  compelled  to  do  anything  for  a 
wounded  or  sick  slave ;  but  the  steward  through  whose  fault  a  slave 
died,  or  became  temporarily  unfit  for  work,  had  to  pay  compensation 
for  the  damage  he  had  done  lo  his  master's  property. 
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Section  II.— Manners  and  Customs. 

I.  The  Assyrians,  who  have  been  very  happily  termed  "the  Romans 
of  Ancient  Asia,"  were  a  people  essentially  fierce  and  warlike.  Their 
own  monuments  exhibit  tliem  to  us  as  short  in  stature,  but  ihicliset 
and  strong,  with  every  appearance  of  great  muscular  power  ;  the  nose 
prominent  and  curved,  the  eyes  large,  and  the  face  of  the  most  marked 
Semitic  type. 

In  character,  they  may  be  regarded,  both  in  their  virtues  and  vices, 
as  the  complete  type  of  the  conqnering  races  of  Asia.  Brave  in  battle, 
but  cruel  to  the  last  degree  ;  fond  of  slaughter  and  plunder ;  profoundly 
attached  and  impUdtly  obedient  to  their  kings;  haughty,  and  be- 
lieving themselves  immeasurably  superior  to  all  other  people ;  patient 
under  privations,  inchned  to  felsehood  and  treachery,  eminently  en- 
dowed with  the  instincts  of  command,  active  and  persevering ;  they 
formed  one  of  the  nations  that  Providence  seems  to  raise  up  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  for  a  time  other  nations  in  subjection,  and  of  serving 
as  the  instruments  for  inflicting  divine  chastisement.  The  strength 
and  energy  of  their  nature  were  such  that  they  were  for  ages  enabled  to 
resist  the  enervating  influence  of  the  luinry,  that,  after  so  many  con- 
quests, pervaded  their  cities,  where  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  was 
accumulated  ;  and  such  that,  aflier  the  disaster  of  Sardanapalus,  a  half 
century  sufficed  them  to  recover  from  its  effects,  and  again,  mote 
terrible  than  ever,  to  enter  on  the  road  to  conquest.  No  other  Asiatic 
people  has  ever  been  able  so  long  to  preserve  military  supremacy,  and 
for  so  many  eentuiies  to  escape  the  enervating  influences  of  its  own 
success,  meeting  with  such  persistent  resistance  from  the  nations  it  con- 
quered   and  surrounded  by  such  powerful  neighbours 
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this  art  had  been  cairied  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  from  the 
earliest  times  in  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia,  as  well  in  Assyria  as  in 
Chald^a.  They  had  all  the  best  methods  of  cultivation  in  full  ase, 
founded  both  on  the  customs  of  remote  ages,  and  on  an  ingenious  and 
well-considered  theory.  No  other  ancient  people  made  such  advances 
in  the  art  of  agricultur  d  m  p  'nts  modern  nations  have,  as 
it  were,  reinvented,  but  n  np  ed  he  practice  of  the  Babylonians 
and  Ninevites.     A   sy     m  rr  g      n  extended    over   the  whole 

country,   absolutely  ne  essarj    si  dom  or  never  rains  there ; 

this  was  the  foundation  n       agriculture,  and  was  carried 

to  the  highest  point  of  perf  n  I  as  first  applied  to  the  low  and 
easily-watered  pituns  of  Cha  daea,  b  w  afterwards  extended  to  the 
whole  of  Assyria,  where  great  ditficultie.  had  to  be  encountered  in 
carrying  it  out,  requiring  much  sdence,  and  a  large  amount  of  labour. 
All  the  rivers  of  the  country  contributed  lo  it ;  and  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Assyrians  did  not  allow  one  drop  of  that  precious  element  to  be 
lost    the  main  secret  in  all  oriental  countries  of  the  fertility  of  the 

rts  were  not  less  well  developed  in  Assyria,  than 

a^  He  again,  at  any  rate  in  some  manufactures,  the 

A  be         eceded  by  the  Babylonians  and  had  learned  from 

m  woven   stuffe,  dj'ed   in  brilliant  colours,  were 

th  e  whole  of  the  ancient  world,  espedally  for  the 

m  es  of  human  or  symbolical  figures,  proces^ons  of 

an  m  vm     ym  ols  or  flowers  which  covered  them. 

yr  ulplures  all  the  important  personages,  the  king, 

ai      th       id      bo      all,  have  their  garments  decorated  with  these 

m         m  and  we  may  from  this  form  an  opinion  of  their 

ea         Th         m       deries,  distributed  by  commerce,  served  as  models 

CO  th   most  ancient  Grecian  painted  vases. 

va  carried  lo  great  perfection  in  Assyria.  Furniture 
covered  or  cased  with  bronze  was  a  conspicuous  object  in  every  palace. 
There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  very  beautiful  throne  of  bi«nie, 
found  in  the  palace  at  Calah,  in  a  hall  where  the  bas-reliefs  represent 
king  Asshur-nazir-pal  on  a  similar  seat.  In  the  decoration  of  halls, 
long  friezes  of  sheets  of  bronze  were  used,  worked  in  relief,  and  repre- 
senting figures  of  animals  or  fantastic  monsters  ;  the  projecting  beams 
of  the  ceilings  were  also  cased  with  sheets  of  bronze  of  the  same  kind. 
Vases  of  bronze  were  made  in  great  numbers,  as  well  as  of  gold  and 
of  silver,  careMy  chased  and  covered  with  figures ;  these  specimens  of 
Assyrian  goldsmith's  work  were  carried  to  great  distances  by  commerce. 
A  passage  in  the  letters  of  Theniistocles  shows  us  that  they  were  in  great 
request  at  Athens,  at  the  period  of  the  Median  wars,  and  they  have 
even  been  found  in  Etruscan  tombs. 
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The  Assyrians  had  tools  of  iron  and  steel,  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  manufactured  them  for  themselves.  They  undoubtedly  obtained 
them  from  the  neighbooring  provinces  of  the  Caucasus,  where  the 
manufacture  of  steel,  by  the  Chalybes,  had  been  known  from  the  most 
primitive  ages.  And  these  were  not  the  only  manufactures  in  common 
use  among  them  that  were  obtidned  by  foreign  commerce.  Textile 
fabrics,  dyed  purple  or  blue,  came  lo  them  from  Phcenicia,  as  well  as 
some  of  their  glass  ;  transparent  muslin  from  Egypt.  All  the  carved 
ivory  that  has  been  found  at  present  in  the  ruins  of  Assyrian  palaces, 
where  it  was  largely  employed  in  the  d«x)radon  of  furniture,  seems  to 
be  of  Phoenician  work.  Assyria,  however,  exported  to  the  countries 
with  which  she  had  commercial  relations,  manufactured  produce  to  the 
full  value  of  her  imports.  If  articles  evidently  of  Egyptian  manufac- 
ture have  been  found  at  Nineveh,  the  sepulchres  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  have  equally  furnished  their  explorers  with  works  of  Assyrian 
manufacture,  especially  small  adjcies  of  precious  wood,  and  of  enamelled 

The  Assyrian  enamelled  pottery,  produced  by  a  totally  different 
process  from  that  of  Egypt — by  means  of  a  silieo-alkaline  glaze  applied 
to  ordinaiy  clay,  instead  of  lo  a  sandy  paste— and  susceptible  of  being 
applied  to  a  varety  of  utes  was  in  fact  one  of  the  mo  t  flouri  hing 
and  best  developed  mannfactures  of  Mesopotamia,  an  1  m  the  time  of 
the  eighteenth  dynastv  part  of  the  tribute  to  Pharaoh  was  paid  m 
articles  of  thia  kind  The  manufacture  had  been  inventei  by  the 
Babjlonians  but  in  the  end  became  as  prevalent  m  Assiria,  a  m 
Chaldsa  The  walls  were  encased  w  th  enamelled  bricks  arranged  to 
as  to  produce  pictures  scenes  of  w  ar  or  the  cha  e  figures  of  deities 
processions  of  animals  were  among  the  chief  means  of  decoration 
employed  m  ChalliEO  Assyrian  architectute 

CtCiias  describes  these  decorations  m  the  palace  at  Babylon  and 
their  remains  hai  e  been  fonnd  in  the  rmns  of  such  Assyrian  buildings 
as  haie  been  excaiated  particularly  at  Khor  abad  The  practice 
has  been  handed  down  tnditionally  from  antiquity  in  this  part  of 
Asia,  for  enamelled  liles  are  at  the  present  time  the  prmcipal  oma 
ment  of  the  palaces  and  mosques  of  Persia 
ages  the  productions  of  Ispahan  in  thi 
beautiful 

The  Assyrians  also  manufactured  painte  1  ea  -thentt  We  vessels  and 
glass  viare,  there  s  in  the  Br  tisl  Museum  a  beautilulvaseof  the  latter 
material,  bearing  the  name  of  Sargon  in  cuneiform  characters. 

4.  The  costume  of  the  Assyrians  consisted  of  a  robe  open  at  the  side, 
often  with  a  border  of  fringe  and  decorated  with  rich  embroidery, 
hajiging  down  to  the  feet,  and  confined  in  the  middle  by  a  broad  girdle. 
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precisely  resembling  the  djubeh  of  the  eastern  people  in  the  present  day. 
The  common  people  and  soldiers  used  a  shorter  tunic,  reaching  only  to 
the  knees,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  walk  freely.  The  king,  in  his  robes 
of  ceremony,  wore  over  all  a  sort  of  long  mantle  or  chasuble,  worn  ob- 
liquely over  one  shoulder  and  splendidly  ornamenled;  and  this  is  also 
seen  on  the  monuments  on  the  figures  of  the  gods;  a  high  conical 
tiara  surmounted  his  head,  and  in  bis  hand  he  held  a  long  sceptre  or 
staff,  nearly  the  height  of  a  man.  The  insignia  of  his  rank,  when  he 
appeared  in  public,  were  the  same  as  those  of  Asiatic  monarchs  in  the 
present  day,  the  parasol  and  large  feathered  By  fiaps  carried  behind  him 
by  slaves. 

The  Assyrians  wore  their  hair  long  and  curled  at  Ihe  end,  the  beard 
square,  and  with  rows  of  curls.  They  were  fond  of  wearing  great 
quantities  of  jewelry,  la^  earrings,  rings,  and  bracelets.  Some  of  the 
soldiers  wore  a  cuirass  of  small  pieces  of  metal  protecting  the  body, 
and  allowing  the  tunic  to  appear  beneath  it;  these  were  probably  light 
infentry.  Others  wore  long  coats  of  mail  reaching  to  the  feet,  with  a 
conical  helmet  to  which  was  attached  a  sort  of  veil  of  chain  mail,  falling 
down  on  the  neck  and  brought  round  to  protect  the  chin,  such  as  are 
now  worn  by  the  Circassians. 

We  can  say  nothing  as  to  the  costume  of  the  Assyrian  women,  as  we 
ate  almost  entirely  ignorant  on  the  subject;  (he  classical  writers  give  ns 
no  information,  and  women  are  not  represented  in  the  sculptures  of  the 
palace,  escept  among  vanquished  and  captive  people.  This  absence  of 
the  representations  of  women  in  the  works  of  Assyrian  art  was  anatural 
and  almost  inevitable  consequence  of  the  custom  of  shutting  up  women 
in  the  interior  of  the  harem.  We  know  of  only  one  enception.  A 
small  bas-relief  from  the  interior  apartments  of  Asshurbanipal  at 
Koyundjik,  representing  the  king  feasting  in  the  harem  garden ;  and  in 
this  case  the  queen  wears  a  long-sleeved  gown  reaching  to  the  feet;  over 
it  a  fringed  tunic  or  frock  reaching  below  the  knees ;  and  over  her 
shoulders  a  hght  cape  or  cloak,  all  richly  decorated ;  on  her  head  is  a 
remarkable  turreted  diadem,  very  like  that  represented  by  the  Greeks  in 
the  figures  of  their  goddess  Cybele,  with  earrings  and  bracelets  of 
elaborate  workmanship. 

5.  Among  the  customs  still  existing  in  Asiatic  courts,  and  of  which 
the  earliest  examples  are  found  in  Assyria,  must  not  be  forgotten  the 
great  hunting  expeditions,  where  the  Ninevite  monarchs  dehghted  to 
drive  numbers  of  wild  beasts  together  and  pierce  them  with  their  arrows. 
In  the  immense  pliuns  of  Assyria,  however  highly  cultivated  the  land  io 
general  was,  there  were  vast  waste  places,  almost  boundless  steppes, 
where,  as  irrigation  was  impossible,  there  was  no  ctiltivafion,  and  con- 
sequently  no  inhabitants.     There  Uons,  wild  asses,  wild  bidls,  and 
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ostriches  increased  and  mulliplied.  Xenophon,  who  passed  through  Ihe 
country  with  the  Ten  Thousand,  tells  us  this,  and  the  monuments  add  their 
testimony  to  his.  These  animals  the  kmg  went  out  fo  hunt  in  very 
magnificent  style,  surroimded  v.  ith  all  the  pomp  of  a  mil  tary  expedition, 
as  the  Shahs  of  Persia  still  do  and  as  the  descendant'  of  the  great 
Mogul  did  in  the  last  century  in  India  Travellers  who  have  been 
present  at  these  gigantic  chases  as  were  Tavemer  and  Chardin,  tor 
instance,  report  them  as  regular  butchcrie  »here  animals  are  killed  by 
hundreds,  but  where  the  king  is  not  exposed  to  iny  danger  A  large 
body  of  troops,  spread  as  beaters  over  the  plam  dme  bj  their  shouts 
and  all  the  noise  they  can  possibly  make  animils  I  oth  savage  and 
inoffensive,  into  an  enelcsure  prepared  beforehand  and  nhere  they  are 
crowded  in  enormous  nvimbers  There  the  prini-e  safe  in  ambush  and 
protected  by  strong  palisades  from  the  efforts  of  the  lions  and  tigers, 
selected  at  leisure  the  animals  he  wished  to  kill,  without  being  in  any 
danger  from  them.  It  is  probable  that  matters  were  arranged  in  this 
way  in  Assyria.  But  the  flattery  of  the  artists  who  drew  the  hunting 
scenes  with  which  the  monarchs  were  so  fond  of  decorating  the  walls  of 
their  palaces,  has  represented  the  kings  in  a  much  more  heroic  position. 
They  arc  traversing  forests  and  plains  in  the  chariots,  with  lions  roaming 
all  around  them,  and  they  fight  face  to  fece  with  the  most  formidable 
animals,  exposing  themselves  to  innumerable  risks  from  monstrous  beasts, 
and  giving  proofs  of  their  courage  as  well  as  of  their  dexterity.  All 
this  is  noble,  grand,  and  poetical ;  but  there  is  great  reason  to  doubt  that 
these  scenes  represent  6icfs. 

It  is  true  that  the  secret  of  the  omedy  revealed  ly  se  eral  bas- 
reliefs  of  Asshurbanipal.  This  k  t,  «a,  o  e  of  those  ho  showed 
himself  most  addicted  to  hunting  explo  ts  I  all  part  of  1  s  palace 
there  aie  representations  of  his  combats  v  th  hons  accompanied  by 
inscriptions  explanatory  of  the  circumstances  On  a  bas  rei  ef  in  the 
Louvre  he  says,  "  In  one  of  my  hunt  a  1  on  approached  me  I  seized 
bira  by  the  mane  above  his  ears.  Invok  ng  Asshur,  and  Ishtar  the  lord 
of  fights,  I  pierced  his  body  with  my  lance,  the  word  of  my  hand."  On 
a  bas-relief  in  the  British  Museum  he  says,  "  In  one  of  my  royal  excur- 
sions I  seized  a  Uon  by  the  taH,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Nergal  and  Adar, 
beat  out  his  brains  with  my  mace."  There  is  scarcely  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  incident  represented  by  the  side  of  these  inscriptions  did 
really  occur.  But  there  is  one  part  of  some  of  these  bas-rehefs  that 
diminishes  the  value  of  these  royal  exploits.  Slaves  are  shown,  allowing 
the  lion  with  which  the  king  Is  about  to  fight  to  escape  from  a  cage. 
He  did  not  therefore  attack  these  formidable  animals  when  they  were 
at  liberty,  but  had  them  brought  to  his  htmting  ground,  and  they 
were  most  likely  prepared  beforehand  so  as  to  diminish  the  king's 
dangei — lions  whose  claws  had  been  tut  ^nd  their  teeth  tiled,  or  that 
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had  been  stupefied  by  some  beverage,  so  as  to  render  fhem  compara- 
tively harmless. 

In  all  eases  when  the  kings  of  Assyria  caused  their  official  annals  to 
be  compiled  in  order  to  be  sculptured  on  the  walls  of  temples  or  palaces, 
they  were  as  careful  to  mention  the  number  of  lions,  wild  bulls,  and 
even  wild  boars,  that  they  had  killed  with  tiieir  own  hands,  as  to 
enumerate  their  campaigns  and  the  cities  they  had  taken.  This  was  one 
way  of  likening  themselves  to  the  gods  who  had  been  the  destroyers  of 

The  most  curious  inscription  of  this  kind  is  that  of  the  obelisk  of 
Tiglath-pileser  I.  in  the  British  Museum.  We  quote  some  passages 
from  it:— -"Adar  and  Nei^l  have  increased  his  strength  and  have 
given  him  the  gloty  of  bravery.  Embarked  in  the  ships  of  Aradus,  he 
killed  a  dolphin  in  the  great  sea.  He  killed  wild  boars,  wild  buffaloes, 
in  the  city  of  Arazik,  opposite  Syria,  at  the  fool  of  Lebanon.  He  took 
the  young  of  the  wild  boar  alive ;  he  dispersed  a  herd  of  them ;  he 
killed  wild  boars  with  his  bow;  he  took  wild  boars  alive  and  trans- 
ported them  to  the  city  of  Ellasar.  He  shut  up  1 20  lions  in  the  hunting 
enclosure ;  with  his  great  courage  he  mounted  his  chariot  and  stretched 
them  dead  at  his  feet  with  his  lance.  He  caught  Hons  in  traps.  .  .  . 
He  fished  in  the  western  sea,  and  in  the  sea  of  the  rising  sun,  with 
harp  of  iron.     In  the  countries  of  Ebech,  Urashi,  Azamari,  An- 

kama,  P  zitu,  Kashiyara,  the  mountains  of  Assyria  and  Khana,  on  the 
fl     k     of  the  land  of  Lulumi,  and  m  the  mountains  where  are  the 

u  f  the  two  rivers  (Euphrates  and  Tigris),  he  caught  wild  goats, 

han        -ind  wild  asses." 

Th  k  ng  who  performed  such  fiiinous  hunting  feats  was  a  worthy 
u  f  Nimrod,   of  him  whose  glory  it  was  to  be    *'a   mighty 

hunter  before  the  Lord." 


Section  III. — Writing. 
I .  We  have  already  said  a  feiv  words  on  the  cuneiform  writing  of  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  inscriptions,  and  have  attributed  its  origin 
to  the  Shumir,  the  Turanian  portion  of  the  primitive  population  ol 
Chaldjea.  The  system  is  perhaps  the  most  complicated  ever  employed 
by  man  for  depicting  his  thoughts.  There  were  enormous  difficnlties  in 
deciphering  it,  but  this  has  now  been  accomplished ;  the  interpretation 
rests  henceforward  on  a  secure  and  certain  basis,  and  the  result  must 
be  considered  among  the  most  magnificent  and  important  discoveries 
of  this  age  in  the  domain  of  historical  science. 
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This  achlevemeiH,  however,  is  not  hke  that  of  the  interpretation  of 
Egyptian  hierc^lyphics,  due  to  the  intellect  of  one  man.  The  glory  of 
the  first  dedpherment  of  cuneifotm  writing  must  be  shared  among  many 
scliolars;  and  instead  of  being  the  result  of  a  sudden  inspiration  of 
genius,  followed  from  a  long  series  of  repeated  and  patient  efforts, 
liven  before  the  commencement  of  the  excavations  that  revealed  to  the 
light  of  day  the  palaces  bur  ed  under  tl  e  soil  of  Assyria — even  when 
but  a  very  small  number  of  pec  mens  of  this  strange  writing  were 
known,  Grotefend,  one  of  the  most  mgenions  of  the  men  of  science  of 
modem  Germany,  had  already  es  abl  shed  some  points  that  have 
remained  nndistnrbed  by  subsequent  progress ;  by  an  effort  almost  of 
divination  be  succeeded  o  reading  on  some  of  the  Babylonian  bricks  the 
name  of  Nebuchadneiiar  Soon  after  vards,  the  successful  researches  of 
M,  Botta  and  Mr.  Layard  brought  to  light  the  palaces  of  Khorsabad, 
Nimrud,  and  Koyundjik,  and  supplied  an  immense  mass  of  documents 
for  study.  M.  de  Longperier  and  M.  de  Saulcy,  the  first  to  follow 
them  up,  contributed  very  important  results ;  and  if  they  did  not  finally 
complete  the  discovery  of  the  method  of  interpretation,  wonderfully 
smoothed  the  way  for  their  successors.  M.  de  Saulcy  made  the  greatest 
advance;  he  determined  the  simple  values  of  a  laj^  number  of  signs, 
first  detected  the  syllabic  character  of  the  writings,  and  estabUshed  the 
Semitic  character  of  the  language.  Doubtless,  had  he  not  abandoned 
these  studies  so  soon,  he  would  have  maintained  the  advantage  he  at 
first  obtained  over  his  fellow  students. 

ChampoUion  found  the  key  to  the  reading  of  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics in  the  famous  Rosetta  stone,  containing  a  part  of  a  decree  by 
the  priests  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies,  written  in  hieroglyphics,  in 
Che  Demotic,  and  in  Greek.  Assistance  of  this  kind  was  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order  to  arrive  at  any  deiinile  result  in  the  reading  of 
the  cmidform  inscriptions.  This  was  furnished  by  the  inscription  at 
Behistun,  that  lengthy  text,  in  which  Darius  Hystaspes  has  related  the 
events  of  his  whole  life,  engraved  on  a  rock  in  Media,  in  the  language 
and  writing  of  the  Persians,  of  the  Medes,  and  of  the  Assyrians.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century  the  cuneiform  inscription  in 
the  Persian  language  was  read  with  tolerable  certainty,  and  the  portion 
of  the  Behistun  monument  engraved  in  that  language  gave  the  same 
assistance  towards  the  analy^s  and  decipherment  of  the  Median  and 
Assyrian  inscription,  as  the  Greek  version  in  the  Rosetta  inscription. 
So  fromthedate  of  the  publication  of  the  Behistun  inscription  by  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson,  who  had  suimounted' immense  difficulties  to  make  the  copy, 
the  study  of  cuneiform  writing  entered  on  a  new  phase  of  development, 
and  advanced  with  great  rapidity. 

Three  scholarG  of  the  highest  attainments.  General  Sir  H.  RawUnson 
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in  England,  the  late  Dr.  Hincks  in  Ireland,  and  M,  Jules  Oppert  in 
France,  pursued  Ihe  study  simultaneously,  with  noble  emulation  and 
equal  succcbs.  In  very  many  of  the  most  essential  points,  it  happened 
more  than  once  that  they  simultaneously  and  independently  arrived  at 
and  pulihshed  the  same  results,  so  thai  priority  of  discovery  eould  be 
awarded  to  neither;  and  as  a  result,  in  a  few  years  the  science  of 
Assyriology  has  been  established,  and  the  decipherment  of  the  ancient 
system  of  writing  belonging  to  Nineveh  and  Babylon  is  an  accomplished 
fact.  To  M.  Oppert  must  be  assigned  the  honour,  after  these  discursive 
and  perhaps  confused  attempts,  of  having  reduced  the  discoveries  to  a 
system,  of  having  separated  the  essential  facts,  and  the  laws  to  be 
deduced  from  them,  and  finally  of  having,  before  any  one  else,  esta- 
blished the  grammar  of  the  writing  and  language  of  the  Assyrians. 
These  great  and  meritorious  labours  were  acknowledged  by  the  Imperial 
Institute  of  France  in  1863,  by  awarding  to  hirrr  the  prize  that  every 
tenth  year  is  given  for  the  most  important  discovery  in  the  branches  ol 
science  pursued  in  each  of  its  academies. 

2.  Scholars  have  given  the  name  of  Anarian  to  the  Ninevite  and 
Babylonian  system  of  cuneiform  writing,  as  opposed  to  the  Arian,  or 
cuneiform  writing  of  the  Persians.  It  was  necessary  to  choose  a  name 
equally  general  and  vague,  as  the  writing  it  designates  is  not  only  that 
of  the  idiom  of  the  Chaldieo- Assyrians,  but  of  at  least  five  languages 
belonging  £0  very  different  families  :  namely — 

1st.  The  Assyrian,  of  the  Semitic  family,  spoken  both  at  Babylon 
and  Nineveh. 

2nd.  The  Armenian,  an  Arian  or  Indo-European  language,  used  by 
the  Armenian  people  from  the  ninth  to  the  tenth  century  before  our 
era ;  in  this  are  written  the  numerous  cuncifurm  inscriptions  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Van. 

3rd.  The  Susianian,  or  language  of  all  the  macnptionsof  Su^iana  and 
Elam,  belonging  to  the  Turanian  family. 

4th.  The  Median,  a  Turanian  idiom  of  the  Turkish  group,  spoken  in 
Media ;  all  the  official  inscriptions  of  the  Acha;menian  Persians  are 
composed  in  Persian,  in  Median,  and  in  Assyrian. 

5th.  The  Chaldean,  another  Turajiian  idiom,  of  the  Uralo-finnish 
group,  the  primitive  national  language  of  the  Chaldeans  before  their 
establishment  as  the  dominant  caste  in  Babylon,  where  they  continued 
to  use  it  among  themselves  down  to  the  last  days  of  their  supremacy. 

There  may  have  l>een,  and  probably  were,  other  langu^es  for  which 
the  Anarian  system  of  eimeiform  writing  was  used  ;  but  at  present  no 
others  have  been  found  on  the  monuments. 

3.  The  Anarian  cuneiform  writing,  as  science  has  now  proved,  was 
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originally  hieroglyphic,  tliat  is,  composed  of  pictures  of  material  objects, 
and  these  forms  can  in  some  cases  be  reconstructed.  An  inscription 
entirely  written  in  these  hierc^lyphics  exists  at  Susa,  as  is  positively 
known ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  copied,  and  is  therefore  unfortunately  not 
available  for  study.  In  the  course  of  time,  by  a  very  natural  process, 
the  pictured  representation  underwent  a  transformation  in  common  use, 
cordance  with  the  procets  by  which  the  Egyptian  hieratu, 
wn      g  formed   from  the  hietogljphic   and  the  present  Chinese 

ch  from  the  pictures  onginally  used     The  desire  fir  simplicitj 

contr  b    ed  to  replace  the  picture  by  some  few  hneg  « hich,  without 
pying  Its  form    might  serve  to  recall  at  aji)  rate  its  most 
p  hiracteristics      The  most  ancient  m>numenlal  remtins  of 

B  y  m  nd  Child'Ea  are  inscribed  iMth  this  form  of  wntmg  pre 
viOQS  to  its  hai  ing  assumed  the  cune  form  character  ind  th  s  ls  called 
by  scholars  Hieratic 

From  this  was  formed  the  true  cuneiform  writing,  distingui  hcd  >  j 
the  peculiarity  of  havmg  its  letters,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
original  shape,  composed  of  a  combmation  of  marks  hke  a  nail,  or 

wedge,  T   or   ^—  .     The  form  of  this  constant  element  in  all  the 

signs  of  cuneiform  writing  was  used  among  the  Assyrians  as  one  of  the 
sacred  symhols  of  divine  intelligence,  but  took  its  origin  from  their 
method  of  writing.  The  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  did  not  vnite  with 
pen  and  ink  or  pencil  on  papyrus,  prepared  skins,  or  rolls  of  linen, 
nor  with  a  hard  point  on  boards,  palm  leaves  or  bark.  For  want  of 
other  available  means  they  wrote  on  tablets  of  soft  clay,  afterwards 
baked  when  they  wanted  to  preserve  them. 

Now  the  special  distinguishing  element,  producing  the  very  singular 
appearance  of  cuneiform  writing,  the  nail,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
mark  made  in  the  clay  by  the  triangular  stylus  used  for  the  purpose  ; 
many  specimens  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  The  nail 
would  also  be  formed  by  two  blows  of  the  chisel,  and  was  a  more  easy 
and  expeditious  method  of  engraving  an  inscription  on  stone,  than  by 
sculpturing  the  entire  figure.  The  original  Hieroglyphic  writing  thus 
transformed  became  simplified  by  degrees;  the  picture,  the  prototype  of 
each  character,  was  forgotten  ;  the  number  of  cuneiform  marks  com- 
posing each  character  was  lessened,  so  that  in  the  end  they  became 
purely  conventional  combinations. 

Thus  from  the  Hieroglyphic  picture  arose,  first  the  Hieratic  writing, 
and  from  this  the  first  form  of  the  cuneiform  writing,  termed  the  Archaic. 
This,  however,  itself  was  very  complicated,  but  became  simplified  into  a 
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fourtli  lype,  Ihe  most  commonly  used  of  all,  in  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  are  wrilten,  called  by  scholars  the  Modem. 
Finally  even  this  last,  in  its  daily  use,  was  still  more  abridged  into  a 
form  capable  of  being  written  with  greater  rapidity,  called  the  Cursive 

The  monumental  remains  of  the  primitive  Chaldican  empire  have  no 
writing  except  in  the  Archaic  form,  apparently  the  only  one  then  in 
use.  In  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  however,  the  period  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  monuments  that  have  been  preserved,  that  is, 
from  the  tenth  to  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  the  Cursive  type  was  used 
for  the  writings  on  clay,  the  manuscripts  of  Chaldiea  and  Assyria; 
and  in  the  monumental  inscriptions,  either  the  Archaic  or  Modem  cha- 
racter was  employed,  at  the  choice  of  the  sculptor  ;  just  as,  among  our- 
selves, inscriptions  are  cut  sometimes  in  Gothic,  sometimes  in  Roman, 
letters. 

The  Archaic  type  is  the  same  in  all  countries  where  the  Anarian 
cuneiform  writing  was  in  use ;  the  Modern  type,  on  the  other  hand,  pre- 
sents very  apparent  differences  in  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  Media. 

4.  In  common  with  all  hierc^lyphic  writing,  the  Anarian  cuneiform 
commenced  by  a  large  employment  of  idet^aphics,  of  which  very 
many  vestiges  remained  to  the  end  of  its  existence.  The  signs  for 
ideas  in  this  writii^,  like  those  of  the  Egyptian  system,  were  doubtless 
originally  while  Still  hierc^lyphics,  some  figurative,  others  symbolical. 
But  there  are  only  a  very  small  number  of  these  signs  in  the  cuneiform 
writing  which  it  has  been  possible  to  trace  back  to  the  ancient  figura- 
tive representation,  such  for  example  as — 

J;;^  Sun.  ^      Shovel. 


<x 


ih 


The  great  majority,  in  the  state  in  which  we  find  them  on  the  monu- 
ments, are  merely  conventional  groups,  and  their  meaning  can  be  found 
only  in  an  empirical  manner. 

5.  With  these  ideographics  are  joined  and  mixed  up,  as  in  the  Egyp' 
tian  hien^lyphics,  phonetic  elements  representing  sounds  and  composing 
the  majority  of  the  texts  of  the  Assyrian  age,  and  a  minority  of  those 
of  the  age  of  the  primitive  Chaldcean  empire.  But  these  phonetics  are 
not  alphabetic,  as  among  the  Egyptians;  they  are  syllabic,  for  none  of 
the  nations  who  used  the  Anarian  cuneiform  writing  had  attained 
philosophical  analysis  of  language  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  decom- 
pose the  syllable,  and  to  distinguish  the  mute  consonant  fi^om  the  vowel 
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that  gave  it  sound.  The  foUqiwuig  table  gives  the  usual  syllabarium  of 
the  Anarian  cuneiform  writing— that  is,  the  signs  in  most  common  use 
representing  simple  syllables,  syllables  formed  of  a  single  consonant  and 
a  single  vowel ;  these  form  the  chief  part  of  every  Assyrian  inscription. 
The  compound  syllables  with  a  vowel  between  two  consonants  are  some- 
times expressed  by  special  signs,  but  more  often  by  the  juxtaposition  of 
two  simple  syllables,  one  with  a  final  and  one  with  an  initial  vowel, 
Uius,  Mat  was  written  Ma-ai,  Bir—Bi-ir,  etc.  The  table  is  divided  into 
three  columns,  giving  the  form  of  the  same  chai-acter  in  the  three  most 
commonly  used  varieties  of  the   Modem  form  of  writing,   the   type 


MuQiberoflhc 
Dielionary. 

Babylon. 

Nineveh. 

Media, 

,            a 

Tf 

n 

fl 

40            i 

tE= 

t^E 

tCZ 

.3      .. 

t^TIl= 

!^IT= 

!^ 

.,       i 

4-T 

4"^ 

-:e-t 

72             <■ 

t^ 

:=Tf 

:i!ii 

24          i! 

i 

i 

i 

,     ,- 

a 

:sT 

E3 

3          >^ 

' — ' 

1    ; 

' — ' 

4          bu 

<<' 

y- 

>^ 

9        g« 

»-^ff-^ 

t^TTfc 

mt 
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Numl«  of  Ihe 
Dictionary, 

Babylon. 

Nineveh. 

Media. 

lO          Ji- 

-!T4 

-TM 

-11-^ 

ll           p. 

T>-? 

T>^5 

Til- 

.5        ^. 

e^T 

E^.TT 

:^-n 

—                 di 

€^ 

^ 

" 

17        du 

,^^ 

m 

:^ 

3S         ha 

fcl-T! 

fcH! 

" 

26         sa 

ff 

ff 

ff 

76          ./ 

^I 

tei 

HII 

77         =" 

o-ei 

T>^E^ 

S£^ 

33       kha 

f^F 

ffi 

ff!= 

34      m; 

xij 

4 

fc; 

35      **« 

-M 

-M 

-TT^ 

36       a*^ 

^Ilf 

4-fff 

-EE-^ 

22        >-M 

p1^/ 

jtfT/ 

" 

—      ukh 

^Tt>-I 

^Tt>H 

■ 

39       '■*« 

JT-T 

" 
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DicdTi^. 

Babylon. 

Nmeveh. 

Media. 

42         ka. 

r<n 

:3y:i 

„ 

43        a 

^ 

^a 

<IT^ 

44        *« 

m 

a 

TIS 

12          a^ 

-Mt 

-& 

-&- 

13         ik 

-h: 

H' 

-n^ 

14             Hi 

?t'^ 

t^- 

!^^ 

45         lo 

-^T 

-H 

N 

46          A 

:::rT:f 

^'^T 

cm 

4S          /k 

T^ 

m 

Mtlc 

50           al 

tH 

t&T 

. 

51            il 

:=-H 

:>-w 

53        '■I 

ct: 

■CJ^ 

-i:=i> 

64       iwa 

fci 

H 

TSI 

56        ™,- 

■cr 

<<E^ 

•<E> 

55         "" 

F 

F 

57        mi! 

-J** 

-i<* 

►^^ 
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''fist 

Babylon. 

»..„,. 

Media. 

58       «,. 

^A 

(=/* 

" 

69        "" 

4^I~ 

4-fl- 

t^TT!^ 

60        „m 

-n 

^m 

me 

61          «n 

■-v^i 

-:t 

-M 

62           m 

►S^ 

,-w- 

»-TT- 

6          „^ 

:=4r3 

i::^^ 

" 

63         ?m 

>7^ 

v^ 

+— 

65         a;. 

— T 

— T 

— T 

66          in 

33> 

tE> 

68         ,y« 

Mff 

t=ff 

Mf 

69          .a 

»■  T    TTT- 

^'^ 

T>^ 

70           J.- 

•^TT 

-^ 

91           i^ 

:r! 

t£:f 

7.          ™ 

m 

^tJI 

:eit 

30 

^^ 

tBr 

tSf 

31            /r 

!=T 

!=TT 

-^ 
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Number  of  ihc 

Babylon. 

Nineveh. 

Media. 

i,          u. 

::-M 

::-M 

. 

73        /" 

tit 

t£= 

l!= 

74         pi 

^I- 

M- 

M- 

75        P" 

:3[ 

13 

5         «J* 

::n:i 

m 

IX-I 

7          '> 

HI 

tn 

MIT 

S         «/ 

^ 

►^ 

78          '/a 

*j 

vJ 

^ 

79           qi 

iBi 

Terr 

" 

80         (,« 

' — •— ■ 

.^ ^^ 

• 

81           ^^ 

iCJ 

rrii 

-:eif 

u      „■ 

-M 

-m 

-mi 

83         «. 

tiL 

-^TT 

«fT 

85         -r 

^WI^T 

<Ht^T 

S6         f> 

::i^ 

f^IT 

87         .r 

-:xi 

-:niT 

" 
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Nuidbnofdis 
Dicdonary. 

Babylon. 

Nineveh. 

Media. 

s,       ,. 

TM 

IM 

. 

89          ir 

;=>-M 

:::^n 

n=JT- 

90       ska 

Y 

V 

Y 

93        ^''i 

^T- 

^K 

A- 

95       i/i» 

m 

■ra 

•m 

■>'    ■" 

*■>■ 

i"* 

-^ 

96       rf« 

I 

I 

" 

97        ash 

p= 

^ 

TE 

99         iri 
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Note.— Elfish  leaders  will  naturally  wish  to  compare  this  Sylla- 
bariiun  with  that  given  in  the  excellent  dictionary  by  Mr.  Norris 
(Assyrian  Dictionary,  by  Edwin  Norris,  Ph.  D.,  Honorary  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  London,  1868) ;  and  as  some  differences 
will  be  found,  the  author  desires  to  oHei  a  few  remarks  on  ^e  subject. 

The  greater  number  of  these  differences  are  merely  variations  in  the 
form  of  the  character,  such  as  are  found  on  very  many  of  the  monu- 
ments themselves.  Only  two  founts  of  movable  Assyrian  type  have  as 
yet  been  cast  in  Europe,  one  used  by  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Ihe 
other  in  the  Imprimene  Imp^riale  at  Paris.  In  the  first,  the  form  of 
the  characters  is  copied  from  the  Behislun  inscription ;  in  the  second 
from  the  inscriptions  at  Khorsabad.  The  author  has  preferred  to  use 
the  second,  even  in  this  English  edition  of  his  work,  as  he  considers  the 
model  on  which  the  characters  have  been  formed  as  better  and,  if  such 
a  term  may  be  used  in  speaking  of  Assyria,  more  classical.  Moreover, 
particularly  desiring  to  show  the  fundamental  identity  of  the  Median 
system  of^  writing  with  the  Assyrian,  he  has  selected  among  the 
varieties  of  the  latter  those  forms  which  most  clearly  show  that  identity, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  characters  ak  and  ii,  numljered  li  and  51,  in 
Mr.  Norris's  list. 

As  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  an  Assyrian  Grammar, 
and  it  was  not  considered  desirable  to  make  the  syllabarium  loo  exten- 
sive, the  author  has  omitted  some  simple  syllabic  characters  which  are 
rarely  used,  or  seem  to  be  interchangeable  with  others.  Thus  the 
characters  numbered  in  Mr.  Norris's  Ust  27,  28,  zi;  29,  zu;  47,  le ; 
S2,el;  6j,en;  &4,  ru;  gl,  tia;  gS,atA;  I02,lt;  105,^1. 

49  seems  to  the  author  a  simple  variant  of  48,  and  94  also  of  93,  and 
found  only  on  doubtful  copies. 

The  author  has  not  introduced  any  diphthongs,  and  has  therefore 
omitted  No.  25,  regarding  it  not  as  a  simple  «  but  as  au.  The  character 
V^i,  seema  also  to  him  a  combination  of  i,  (40)  and  a,  (i). 

These  variations,  as  will  be  seen,  involve  no  differences  in  reading, 
and  require  no  explanadon  to  an  experienced  Assyrioli^ist.  The  only 
real  points  of  disagreement  between  the  author  and  Mr.  Norris,  very 
few  in  number,  are  as  follows  :— 

In  No.  36,  but  the  value,  akh,  still  seems  doubtful. 

In  No.  64,  read  by  the  author  as  num,  or  ttitv,  not  tiu. 

No.  106  seems  identical  with  S,  and  to  have  the  two  sounds,  up  and 
ar,  but  not  U. 

These  points  are  of  course  merely  mentioned  and  canni 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  syllables  in  which  the  consonant  is 
represented  in  our  list  by  z,  include  both  of  the  Semitic  articulations 
t  and  V.  That  in  sylkbles  in  which  the  m  occurs,  that  letter  may  be 
replaced  by  v.  That  in  the  characters  representing  syllables  with  an 
initial  consonant  and  final  vowel,  one  single  character  is  used  for  all  the 
articulations  of  the  same  class ;  thus,  ap  and  ab  are  expressed  by  tlie 
same  sign,  as  well  as  akj  ag^  a^  and  a£,  ad  and  ath,  etc. 

6.  With  but  very  few  exceptions,  the  idet^raphic  and  phonetic  values 
of  the  written  signs  are  the  same,  whether  the  language  employed  is 
Assyrian,  Armenian,  Susianian,  or  Median.     But  most  frequently  the 
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characters  are  capable,  according  to  their  position,  of  being  used  either 
as  ideographics  or  phonetics ;  and  in  all  the  langnages  employing  this 
system  of  writing,  except  the  Turanian  Chaldsean,  the  sound  of  the  sign 
when  used  phonetically  had  no  resemblance  to  the  pronunciation  of  the 
word  it  represented  ideographically.  For  example,  in  an  Assyrian  text, 
the  character  »— T  conveys,  as  an  ideograph,  the  idea  of  "God," 
and  was  then  pronounced  "IIu";  asaphonelicitrepresents  the  syllable 
"an."     The  character  f:^^    also,  ideographically  means  father, 

and  is  read  ' '  abu, "  but  it  also  stands  foe  the  syllable  "  at." 

The  explanation  of  this  pecnliarity  is  the  foreign  origin  of  this  system 
of  writing.  We  have  already  said  that  science  has  proved  that  the 
Anarian  system  of  cuneiform  writii^  was  invented  and  introduced  into 
Mesopotamia  by  a  people  of  Turanian  or  Ugro-finnish  race,  the  Shumir, 
who  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  a  part  of  Chaldiea.  Among  these 
people  the  phonetic  and  ideographii;  valnes  of  the  signs  were  identical; 
the  one  sprung  from  the  other;  the  pronanciation  of  each  character  as  a 
phonetic  was  the  initial  syllable  of  the  word  represented  by  the  sign  as 
an  ideograph ;      ►»   |    represented   an,  because  the  word   for  God 

was  Annap;  ttzT  ^^^  syllable  ui,  because  the  word  for  Either 
was  At/b.  When  the  system  of  writing  passed  from  its  Turanian 
inventors  to  other  nations,  ChaldEeo-Assyrians,  Armenians,  Susianians, 
and  others,  they  borrowed  both  the  sonnd  and  the  meaning ;  and  as  in 
the  languages  of  the  latter  people  the  ideas  were  expressed  by  entirely 
different  words,  the  concord  between  sound  and  meaning  was  at  an  end. 
7.  But  the  complications  of  the  Anarian  cuneiform  writing  did  not 
end  here.  To  these  difficulties,  already  sufficiently  embarrassing,  ot 
finding  the  same  character  with  two  directly  opposed  meanings,  at  one 
time  phonetic  and  at  another  ideographic,  and  with  no  apparent  con- 
nection between  the  double  employment,  must  he  added  the  peculiarity 
of  folyphsny—^  fruitful  source  of  difficulty.  It  consists  in  the  existence 
of  two  or  three  different  phonetic  values  for  the  same  character.  Thus, 
(  J  meaning  as  an  idec^raphic  to  anoint,  corresponding  willi  the 

Assyrian  vrord  nasak,  represents  as  a  phonetic  sometimes  the  simple 
syllable  fa,  and  at  others  the  compound  syllable  khal.  This  fact  is  so 
strange,  that  its  first  announcement  was  received  with  incredulity  in  the 
scientific  world,  but  it  has  been  established  by  such  positive  proofs,  that 
it  is  now  admitted  as  incontrovertible ;  an  anal<^ous  fact  has  also  been 
noticed  in  some  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  This  has  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  the  ideographic  characters,  like  the  words  of  the  spolten  language. 
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Lved  new  though  ct^ale  meanings,  one  meaning,  for 
instance  concrete,  another  abstract — one  memiing  as  a  substantive, 
another  as  a  verb  ;  now  these  varied  raeamngs  frequently  corresponded 
in  the  spoken  language  to  words  of  totally  different  sound,  and  thence 
arose  the  various  phonetic  values. 

We  must  not  dwell  longer  On  this  subject,  but  we  have  said  enough 
to  how  how  complicated,  how  fuil  of  obscurities,  how  liable  to  error 
n  tl  e  eading,  was  this  system  of  Anarian  cuneiform  writing  used  in 
A  yna  and  Babylonia  from  a  period  more  than  thirty  centuries  before 
ou  e  a  down  to  the  time  of  the  Seleueidje.  Of  course,  the  Assyiians 
e  better  able  than  we  are  to  disentangle  this  almost  inextricable 
confit  on  but  even  for  them  the  difficulties  were  great.  We  find  a 
p  oof  of  this  in  the  number  of  fragments  of  lists  of  syllables  and  of 
grammat  cil  vocabularies  stamped  on  day  tablets,  intended  to  teach  the 
p  pil  f  he  Hiero-grammatists  of  Asshurbanipal  the  mysteries  of  the 
nat  onal  ystem  of  writing  that  have  been  found  in  such  abundance  in 
the  ru  ns  of  Nineveh.  A  large  proportion  of  the  remsuns  of  Anarian 
cm  e  fo  ra  writing  are  composed  of  school  books,  which  assist  us  to 
de  phe  the  remainder,  and  aiiford  us  the  same  assistance  that  they 
d  d  500  years  ^0  to  Che  students  of  the  ancient  land  of  Assbur.  But 
though  the  remains  of  these  lists  of  syllables,  drawn  up  by  the  Assyrians 
themselves  for  their  own  assistance  in  reading  their  own  writing,  afford 
valuable  help  to  modem  students  in  deciphering  the  cuneiform  system, 
they  prove  that  it  has  always  been  compheated  and  obscure,  and  that  to 
understand  and  employ  it,  even  at  the  time  when  it  was  in  common  and 
'  e  use,  the  very  people,  whose  excluave  and  national  writing  it 
mpelled  to  have  recourse  lo  help  of  the  same  kind. 


Section  IV. — LiTKRATuaE  and  Science, 

I.  Berosus  tells  us  that  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  had  eight 
sacred  books;  and  that  they  attributed  the  authorship  of  them  to  the  god 
Oannes,  (he  mythical  founder  of  the  first  civiUsation  of  Lower  Chald^a. 
From  these  books  he  drew  the  information  he  has  given  us  on  the 
cosmt^ony  believed  in  Babylon ;  from  the  same  source  also,  but 
indirectly,  are  derived  the  very  correct  ideas  on  the  Chaldieo- Assyrian 
religion  preserved  by  the  Greek  philosopher,  Damascius. 

No  original  fragment  of  the  books  of  Oannes  has  been  preserved, 
nor  any  portion  of  the  chronicles  relating  the  whole  history  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  But  from  their  extraordinary  length,  some  of  the  in- 
scriptions of  the  Assyrian  kings  may  almost  be  termed  books,  as  they 
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relate  in  detail  the  a  h                  g                       d            h 

historical  and  literary  5  f  h    As       an        En     hen     an         d    as 

the  reader  may  have  b    ried  m    h       agm               h        q       d 

these  documents  have  b  nd                h    ac          Th 

magniloquent,  the  diet  dg  hnp        bodnd 

striking,  the  turn  of  th  g      p                   rt                       d       g 

the   story  told  togra  hp                      mnhs          hG 

2.  All  the  remains  k    w  book     p    pe       so  ca 

ancient  Assyria,  were  found  during  Mr.  I-ayard's  excavations,  and  come 
from  the  library  established  by  King  Asshurbanipal  in  one  of  the  halls 
of  his  palace  at  Nineveh.  A  curious  library,  consisting  entirely  of  flat 
square  (ablets  of  baked  clay,  having  on  each  side  a  page  of  very  small 
and  closely  written  cuneiform  cursive  letters,  impressed  on  the  clay 
while  still  moist  each  was  numbered,  and  formed  a  page  of  a  book 
composed  of  a  number  of  such  tablets,  probably  piled  one  on  another 
in  the  librar) 

The  great  majority  of  the  tablets  still  preserved  of  the  library  of 
Asshurbampal  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  contain  the  remains  of 
an  immen-ie  grammatical  encyclopEcdia,  treating  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  wntmg  as  well  as  of  the  language.  We  find  from  them  that 
grammar  had  become  among  the  Assyrians  a  very  advanced  science, 
and  received  much  attention  from  them,  the  natural  and  almost  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  complication  of  their  system  of  writing,  requiring 
long  and  profound  study.  We  find  also  from  a  notice  appended  to  one 
of  the  treatises  of  the  Grammatical  Encyclopedia,  that  the  library  of  the 
Ninevite  palace  was  intended  by  its  founder  to  be  a  public  library — 
"Palace  of  As'ihurbanipal  king  of  the  world  king  of  Assyria  to 
whmlhgdNbodthgdd  Tht(h  goddes  f  sd  ) 
hgi  rsfh  dyest  Itthfdt         f 

g       mmtTlyh  Idt       hkgsmyped  r^tl 

f  rm   writ  nfe    th     m      f    t  t  f  th     g  d   N  b       th     j.    1      f 


Tl      Grammat  cal  E     y  1  p'ei  a,       mp  1  d  by  th        d  f  A    1 

b      pil  d     d  d       t  lit  ha       f  agm     t       f 

1st.  A  lexicon  of  the  ChaldEco  T  ram  1  „  g  ,  h  th  m  ng 
of  the  words  in  Assyrian.  This  was  used  to  interpret  some  treatises  on 
rel^on  and  science,  compiled  by  Chaldiean  priests  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, to  render  them  unintelligible  to  the  common  people.  We  have 
already  mentioned  that  the  original  text  of  the  fundamental  civil  laws 
of  the  empire  was  in  the  Chaldean  tongue. 
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2nd.   A  dictionary  of  synonyms  in  the  Assyrian  language. 

3rd.  A  grammar  of  the  same  tongne,  with,  paradigms  of  the  conjuga- 

4th.  A  dictionary  of  the  signs  of  the  Anarian  cuneiform  writing,  with 
their  ideographic  meanings  and  phonetic  values. 

5th.  Another  dictionary  of  the  same  signs,  arranged  according  to  the 
primitive  hieroglyphics  whence  they  are  derived. 

6th.  A  lexicon  of  particular  expressions,  generally  ideographic,  em- 
ployed in  the  inscriptions  of  the  primitive  Chald;ean  empire.  This 
exhibits  a  turn  for  ardiieolt^,  and  shows  us  that  the  Ninevite  and 
Babylonian  kings  of  later  times  must  have  made  a  carefiil  search  in  the 
temples  they  repaired  for  the  inscriptions  of  their  original  builders. 
Thus  we  have  on  a  cylinder  of  Nabonahid,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  translation  of  an  inscription  of  Shagaraktiash,  discovered  in  the 
foundations  of  the  great  temple  at  Sipparah. 

Jth.  Tables  of  expressions  illustrative  of  grammatical  construction, 
and  of  the  various  methods  of  expression  in  ideographs  and  phonetics. 

Alt  these  treatises,  the  fragments  of  which  are  of  inestimable  value 
to  us,  are  not  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  their  method. 

3.  Nor  do  the  riches  of  the  library  of  the  Ninevite  palace  end  here. 
The  fragments  of  the  grammatical  treatises,  published  inany  years  ago 
by  the  authorities  of  the  British  Mnseum,  have  acquired  the  greatest 
celebrity,  and  have  been  chiefly  used  by  scholars,  as  they  fiimish  most 
invaluable  assistance  in  deciphering  cuneiform  inscriptions.  But  the  clay 
tablets  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard  also  contain  parts  of  very  many  other 

Fragments  have  been  found,  as  we  have  said,  relative  to  the  laws. 
This  subject  is  also  represented  by  a  number  of  contracts  between 
private  individuals  that  wonld  hardly  be  found  there  unless  intended 
to  serve  as  "  fbrmulie  juris  privati,"  and  portions,  still  more  numerous, 
of  records  of  judicial  proceedings,  for  the  library  was  used  also  as  a 
depositary  for  the  archives  of  the  palace.  The  remiuns  of  the  table  of 
the  eponyms,  embracii^  almost  without  interval  a  space  of  nearly 
three  centuries,  prove  that  there  were  also  books  on  chronoli^y. 
These  are  of  four  separate  kinds,  the  two  first  containing  otJy  the  list 
of  the  personages  who  gave  their  names  to  the  years,  divided  by  reigns; 
the  two  others,  infinitely  more  valuable,  and  from  which  we  have  made 
many  quotations,  where  this  list  was  accompanied  by  a  summary  of  the 
principal  events  of  each  year.  One  broken  tablet  is  all  that  remains  of 
a  manual  of  the  history  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  arranged  in  parallel 
columns;  it  was  especially  an  abstract  of  the  political  and  diplomatic 
relations  at  different  epochs.  From  this  fragment  we  have  quoted  our 
statements  as  to  the  most  ancient  Ninevite  kings,  and  their  relations 
with  the  Babylonian  kings. 
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Fragments  have  also  been  found  on  mylhology,  not  yet  translated, 
though  some  of  them  have  been  pubHshed  in  the  "  British  Musenm 
Inscriptions,"  They  contain  lists  of  the  various  epithets  applied  to  Ihe 
same  god,  and  of  his  functions  and  attributes  j  tables  of  the  localities 
in  which  were  his  principal .  temples ;  and,  finally,  highly  import:ant 
documents  as  to  foreign  gods.  With  tbera  were  found  also  the  remains 
of  collections  of  hymns,  in  a  style  sometimes  recalling  the  Psalms  of 
David.  We  find  next  the  remains  of  a  sort  of  encyelopiedia,  or 
geographical  dictionary,  enumerating  the  countries,  towns,  mountains, 
and  rivers  known  to  the  Assyrians ;  also  of  a  list  of  proper  names  in 
use  in  the  country ;  and,  lastly,  statistical  documents  of  the  greatest 
interest  on  the  hierarchy  of  the  flinctionaries  of  the  government,  and  on 
the  different  provinces  of  the  monarchy,  their  productions  and  revenues. 
Several  tablets  contain  remains  of  the  lists  of  the  tributary  cities  of 
Osrhoene,  Taurus,  Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  and  Egypt,  with  statements 
of  the  sums  Ihey  paid,  or  the  supplies  they  fiimished  in  kind,  particu- 
larly in  grain.  We  have  also  a  catalt^ue  of  the  important  buildings  of 
Babylonia  and  Chald^a,  classified  according  to  their  kind,  temples, 
pyramids,  and  fortified  dtadels. 

4.  Natural  history  also  is  represented  in  the  remains  of  the  lilirary  of 
the  Ninevite  palace.  Lists  of  known  plants  and  minerals  have  been 
found;  of  the  timber  trees  employed  in  building  or  furnishing;  of 
metals ;  of  stones  fit  for  architecture  or  sculpture.  But  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  of  all  is  a  list  of  every  species  of  animal  known  to  the 
Assyrians,  classified  m  families  and  genera  No  doabt  the  great 
divisions  of  this  classification  are  tho  e  of  a  very  mdimentarj  science, 
but  we  may  well  be  astomshed  to  find  that  the  \ssynans  had  already 
invented  a  scientific  nomenclature  similar  in  prmciple  to  that  of 
Linna^s.  Opposite  the  common  name  of  the  animal  is  placed  a 
scientific  and  ile<^aphic  name  composed  of  one  invariable  sign,  and 
of  a  charactenstic  epithet  varying  with  each  species 

On  the  other  hand,  no  trace  has  been  found  of  a  sdentific  and 
methodical  system  of  medicine.  This  art  had  in  reality  no  existence  in 
the  Chald^o- Assyrian  civiUsation.  Herodotus  mentions"  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the  customs  of  the  Babylonians,  the 
absence  of  any  physician.  People  meeting  in  the  street  accosted  each 
other,  to  ask  mutually  for  advice  as  to  the  compliunts  they  suffered 
from.  Sick  people  were  carried  into  the  pubUc  ways,  and  there  con- 
sultations were  held  as  to  the  treatment  suitable  for  their  maladies.  The 
medical  art,  moreover,  was  confounded  with  that  of  magic,  so  much  in 
vi^ue  among  the  Chaldso- Assyrians ;  and  it  appears  that  very  often  no 
other  remedies  were  employed  than  conjurations  and  incantations,  for 

*  Her.  i,  igr- 
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sickness  was  considered  to  be  the  result  of  the  action  of  evil  spirits, 
who  injured  the  body.*  One  tablet  contains  a  series  of  incantations  of 
this  kind,  to  avert  the  maladies  likely  to  attack  a  woman  before  child- 
birth, or  when  nursing,  and  they  are  written  in  two  languages,  Turanian 
Chaldiean  and  Semitic  Assyrian.  Other  formula  against  various  evils, 
or  against  the  power  of  magic  charms,  are  to  be  found  on  tablets  or  on 
amulets.  We  are  astonished  to  find  amongst  them  exclamations  that 
were  used  by  magicians  of  the  middle  ages,  and  were  (hen  quite  in- 
comprehensible,  such  as  the  famous  Bilia,  hilka,  buha,  ksha;  these 
are  simple  Assyrian  words,  meaning  Go  away,  go  away,  ^il  eni,  evil  out. 
They  came  to  the  west  with  the  Chaldiean  magicians  at  the  time  of  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  power,  and  adepts  in  the  occult  sciences  trans- 
mitted them  from  generation  to  generation  as  mysterious  words  of 
sovereign  efficacy  against  the  spirits  of  darkness. 

5-  But  the  sciences,  next  to  grammar,  most  frequently  met  vrith  on 
these  fragments,  a  small  pari  only  as  yet  having  been  published, 
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lisation  and  science  of  the  Chaldreo- Assyrians,  to  which  all  writers  of 
antiquity  bear  testimony.  Thus  the  division  of  the  ecliptic  into  twelve 
equal  parts,  forming  the  Zodiac,  and  even  the  figures  of  the  constella- 
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tions,  seem  to  have  originated  with  Uiem.  The  division  of  the  circle 
into  360  degrees,  and  the  division  of  a  chord  of  the  circle,  equal  to  the 
radius,  into  sixty  Cqiial  parts,  called  degrees  ;*  the  division  of  those 
degrees  into  sixty  minutes,  of  the  minute  into  sixty  seconds,  and  of  the 
second  into  sixty  thirds,  as  well  as  the  invention  of  the  mode  of  notation 
marking  these  divi^ons  of  the  degree,  are  due  to  the  Chaldffio- Assyrians. 
To  them  also  is  lo  be  attributed  the  institutiun  of  the  week  of  seven 
days  dedicated  to  the  seven  planetary  bodies  wor  h  pped  by  them  as 
divine  beings  and  the  or  lei  ass  gned  by  them  to  tl  e  days  has  not 
changed  from  time  n  memor  al  HaMng  invented,  the  gnomon  they 
were  the  first  to  div  de  the  day  nto  twenty  four  hours  tl  e  hour  into 
sixtv  minutes  and  tht  m  nute  nto  sixty  seconds  Their  great  periods 
of  time  were  calLulated  on  this  scale  The  great  cjde  of  4.3  200 
years,  regarded  by  them  as  the  period  of  the  preceasiun  of  the 
equmoxes  was  considered  as  one  day  m  the  life  of  the  unn  erse  It 
was  divided  into  twebe  '  lars  or  co  mic  hours  each  of  3  fioo  years, 
and  each  subdivided  into  six  ners  of  600  )ears    tl  e  icr  aga  n  n  to  ten 


See  Delambri.,  Astreuomte  Ahc  enne,  torn.  II.,  livre  111.,  chap.  2, 
"Construction  de  la  Table  des  Cordes, "  where  is  explained  the  manner 
in  which  the  Greets  expressed  the  subdivision  of  the  arcs  and  chords 
of  circles. 

The  curvilinear  length  of  the  eircnmference  of  a  circle  was  divided 
into  360  equal  parts,  called  degrees,  and,  consequently,  the  arc,  which 
is  the  sixth  part  of  that  drcuniference,  contained  sixty  degrees.  Now 
the  chord  of  that  arc,  as  is  well  known,  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the 
circle ;  and  the  rectilinear  length  of  the  radtas  was,  b  like  manner, 
divided  into  sixty  equal  rectilinear  parts,  which  were  also  called 
degrees,  but  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  degrees  of  the 
circumference. 

For  the  subdivision  of  degrees  of  each  of  these  kinds  the  sexagesimal 
^tem  of  notation  was  employed,  each  degree  being  divided  into  sixty 
min-utes,  each  minute  into  sixty  seconds,  each  second  into  sixty  thirds. 

And  tables  having  been  constructed,  by  which  multiplication,  division, 
and  other  numerical  operations  could  be  facilitated  (Delarobre,  torn,  ii., 
p.  32),  and  a  system  of  trigonometry,  both  plane  and  spherical, 
having  been  m vented  and  adapted  to  this  notation  (Delambre, 
torn,  ii.,  chap.  iii.  iv.),  complicated  questions  of  arithmetic  and 
trigonometry  became  capable  of  solution.  Delambre  gives  several 
examples  completely  worked  out. — Commnnicated  by  the  Rev.  Temple 
Chevallier. 
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and  this  sexagesimal  division  was  continued  to  infinity.  This  it  is  very 
evident  was  the  result  of  a  wise  combination  of  a  very  practical  cha- 
racter, intended  to  combine  the  advantages  of  the  two  systems  of 
dividing  unity  that  have  been  in  dispute  at  all  times  and  among  aU 
nations — the  dedmal  and  the  duodecimal.  The  number  sixty,  in  feet, 
is  divisible  by  ali  the  divisors  of  ten  and  of  twelve,  and  is  among  all 
the  numbers  that  could  be  chosen  as  an  invariable  denominstor  for 
fractions,  the  one  possessing  the  greatest  number  of  divisors.  Sesa- 
gesimal  numeration  regulated  the  scale  of  the  divisions  and  of  the 
multiples  in  the  metrical  system  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  the  wisest 
and  best  oiganised  in  the  ancient  world. 

This  is  the  only  system,  previous  lo  the  introduction  of  the  French 
metrical  system,  where  all  proportions  were  scientifically  concordant 
and  founded  on  the  fundamental  plan  of  all  unities  of  superficies,  ca- 
pacity and  weight  being  derived  from  one  primitive  and  typical  linear 
measurement,  an  idea  adopted  also  by  the  French  republican  com- 
mission on  weights  and  measures.  The  cubit  of  525  millimetres 
(=20 '67  ins.)  was  the  basis  of  the  whole  system.  This  was  divided 
into  60  parts,  corresponding  to  the  60  minutes  of  the  degree.  Multi- 
plied by  360,  the  number  of  the  degrees  of  the  circle,  it  produced  the 
fitade  of  tSg  metres  (nearly  207  yds.),  the  unit  of  measures  of  distance. 
The  foot  of  515  millimetres  (r2'4  ins.)  was  to  the  cubit  as  3  to  5,  and 
was  therefore  36  lines  The  square  of  this  foot  (=  I53'8  sq.  ins.) 
became  the  lowest  and  fundamental  unit,  on  which  were  founded  all 
land  and  ■Juperficial  measures  The  cube  of  this  foot  was  the  metrela, 
or  medimnu"  of  30I  litres  (=  1,922  3  ins  ),  the  standard  of  all  mea- 
surtt  of  capacity  and  the  weight  of  the  cube  foot  filled  with  water 
gave  the  talent  of  10  kil  650  grs  (=  67  57  ozs  ),  the  fundamental  unit 
of  weight;  and  the  sexagesimal  division  of  this  produced  the  mina  of 
5IO'83  grs.  (=  fI3  ozs  ),  and  the  drachma  of  8  513  grs  (=  019  ozs.). 
The  greater  part  of  these  measures  pasted  from  the  Tigro-Euphrales 
basin  to  the  various  neighbotmng'  countnes  of  Asia,  and  even  to  the 
Greeks,  preserving  often  their  names  for  l>ot''  ;"«  and  6fio\bf;  are 
Hellenised  Assyrian  words,  losing,  however,  more  or  less  in  tlie  transit 
their  original  character  and  scientific  proportion 

6.  The  Chaldieo-Assynans  were  acquiinted  with  the  solar  year  of 
3654  days,  and  made  use  of  it  in  their  astronomical  calculations.  But 
their  ordinary  civil  and  rehgious  year  w  as  a  lunar  year,  composed  of 
twelve  months,  alternately  of  twenty  nme  and  thirty  days  This  year 
was  borrowed  by  the  Hebrews  previous  to  the  time  of  Moses,  probably 
from  the  time  of  Abraham.  The  Jewish  names  for  the  months  are  the 
same  as  the  Assyrian,  as  we  may  see  by  the  following  table,  where  the 
two  calendars  are  arranged  in  parallel  columns : — 
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AssYKiAB  Months. 

^=. 

No.  of 

Relieious  Name. 

Con,m™  Na«.s, 

~ 

Month  of  the  Beginning    . 

Nisan 

Nisan 

30 

Air 

lyar 

29 

3. 

„      Brick.    .     . 

Sivan 

30 

„      Hand      .     . 

Duz 

29 

5- 

of    Fire  .     .     . 

Ab 

Ab 

30 

6. 

„     of  the  Citadel   .    . 

Ulu! 

Elul 

29 

7- 

„        „      Rampart      . 

Tashrit 

Tisri 

30 

8. 

„        „      Foundation. 

Arach  Shamna 

Marchesvan 

39 

9- 

„      Cloud     .     . 

Kisiliv 

Kislev 

30 

„       Ram  .     .      . 

Tebit 

Tebet 

29 

„         of    Surveying    . 

Sabat 

Sebat 

30 

12. 

„      „    End  :   .   . 

Addar 

Adar 

30 

The  greater  part  of  the  religious  names  refer  to  Che  season  of  the 
year  in  which  the  month  occurs,  such  as  those  of  Ab,  corresponding  to 
the  summer  heats;  of  Kisiliv  and  Tebit,  when  the  winter  rams  fell. 
Others  refer  to  the  occupations  of  the  people  at  the  time,  as,  for  reli- 
gious reasons,  they  were  to  make  bricks  for  buildings  in  the  month  of 
Sivan,  to  lay  foundations  in  the  month  of  Arach  Shamna,  and  to  conduct 
surveys  of  land  in  the  month  Sabat.  The  symbolical  name  of  Air 
seems  to  indicate  the  sign  of  the  Zodiac  in  which  the  sun  was  at  that 
period  of  the  year. 

The  Hebrews  also  borrowed  from  the  Chald^o- Assyrian  civilisation 
their  two-fold  maimer  of  commencing  the  year — the  religious  year  began 
with  rst  Nisan,  about  the  spring  equinox ;  the  civil  year  with  let  Tashrit, 
about  the  autumnal  equinox ;  the  epoiiyms  (limmu)  followed  the  civil 
year,  and  commenced  with  the  1st  Taslu-it.  This  system  originated  with 
the  Babylonian  belief  that  the  world  had  been  created  at  the  autumnal 
equinox. 

The  lunar  year  was  made  to  agree  with  the  solar  of  365J  days,  by 
means  of  an  intercalary  cycle  of  eight  years.  Every  fourth  year  a  month 
called  Magm-sha-Addari  was  intercalated  after  Addar,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Ve-Adar  of  the  Jews;  every  eighth  year  besides  this  they 
intercalated  another  called  Pilagru-sa-UluSi  after  Ulnl.  This  octennial 
cycle  was  introduced  among  the  Greeks  by  Cleostratns  of  Tenedos,  and 
remained  in  use  until  the  great  works  of  Melon  and  Calippus.  We  do 
not  know  how  the  Chaldteo-Assyrions  apphed  to  these  inexact  reckon- 
ings the  corrections  indispensable  to  their  astronomical  calculations. 
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Section  V. — Religion. 

1.  The  skilful  explorations  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  have  given  us  much 
more  eorrect  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  Assyro-Babylonifin  tnythology 
than  had  been  handedMown  by  the  Greeks.  Nevertheless  many  points 
still  remain  in  great  obscurity  as  to  the  religion  common  with  a  few 
exceptions  to  the  two  great  Semitic  cities  of  Mesopotamia. 

The  religion  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  was,  in  its  essential  principles 
and  in  the  general  spirit  of  its  conceptions,  of  the  same  character  as  the 
religion  of  Egypt,  atvd  in  general  as  all  pagan  religions.  When  we 
penetrate  beneath  the  surface  of  gross  polytheism  it  had  acquired  fi-om 
popular  superstition,  and  revert  to  the  original  and  higher  conceptions, 
we  shall  find  the  whole  based  on  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  Deity,  the 
last  relic  of  the  primitive  revelation,  disfigured  by  and  lost  in  the 
monstrous  ideas  of  Pantheism,  confounding  the  creature  with  the 
Creator,  and  transforming  the  Deity  into  a  god-world,  whose  manifesta- 
tions are  to  be  found  in  all  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Beneath  this 
supreme  and  sole  God,  this  great  All,  in  whom  all  things  are  lost  and 
absorbed,  are  ranked  in  an  order  of  emanation,  corresponding  to  their 
importance,  a  whole  race  of  secondary  deities,  emanations  from  his  very 
substance,  who  are  merely  personifications  of  His  attributes  and  mani- 
festations. The  differences  between  the  various  pagan  religions — the 
same  in  principle — is  chiefly  marked  by  the  differences  between  tliesc 
secondary  divine  personages  and  their  reciprocal  nature. 

Thus,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  imagination  of  the  Egyptians  had 
been  espedally  struck  by  the  various  stages  of  the  daily  and  yearly 
course  of  the  sun ;  in  this  they  saw  the  most  imposing  manifestation  of 
the  Deity — that  which  best  revealed  the  laws  of  the  government  of  the 
world — and  in  this  they  sought  their  divine  personifications.  The 
ChaldEeo- Assyrians,  especially  devoted  to  astronomy,  saw  in  the  Astral, 
and  especially  in  the  planetary  system,  a  manifestation  of  the  divine 
being.  They  considered  the  stars  as  his  true  external  manifestation, 
and  in  their  religious  system  made  them  the  visible  evidence  of  the 
subordinate  divine  emanations  from  the  substance  of  the  infinite  being, 
whom  they  identified  with  the  world,  his  work. 

2.  The  supreme  god,  the  first  and  sole  prindple  from  whom  all  other 
deities  were  derived,  was  Ilu,  whose  name  signifies  God  par  excdhnce. 
Their  idea  of  him  was  too  comprehensive,  too  vast,  to  have  any  deter- 
mined external  form,  or  consequently  to  receive  in  general  the  adoration  of 
the  people;  and  fi^m  this  point  of  view  there  is  a  certain  analogy  between 
Ilu  and  the  Chronos  of  the  Greeks,  with  whom  he  was  compared  by  the 
latter.  In  Chaldzea  it  does  not  seem  that  any  temple  was  ever  specially 
dedicated  to  him;  but  at  Nineveh  and  generally  throughout  Assyria 
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he  received  the  peculiarly  national  name  of  Asshur  (whence  was 
derived  the  name  of  the  country.  Mat  Asshur\,  and  this  ilself  seems 
derived  from  the  Arian  name  of  the  deity,  Asura.  With  this  title  he 
was  the  great  god  of  the  land,  the  espedal  protector  of  the  Assyrians, 
he  who  gave  victory  to  their  anns.  The  inscriptions  designate  him  as 
"  Master  or  Chief  of  the  Gods. "  He  it  is  who  is  to  be  recognised  in 
the  figure,  occasionally  found  on  the  Assyrian  monuments,  but  adopted 
in  later  times  by  the  Persians  to  represent  their  Ormuid,  of  a  human 
bust  wearing  the  royal  tiara  in  the  middle  of  a  circle  borne  by  two  lai^e 
eagle  wings,  and  with  an  eagle's  taiL* 

3.  Below  Ilu,  (he  universal  and  mysterious  source  of  all,  was  placed 
a  triad,  composed  of  his  three  first  eitemal  and  visible  manifestations, 
and  occupying  the  summit  of  the  hierarchy  of  gods  in  popular  worship — 
Ann,  the  Cannes  of  the  Greek  writers,  the  primordial  chaos,  the  first 
material  emanation  of  the  divine  being;  Bel,  the  demiutgus,  the 
organiser  of  the  world ;  Ao,  called  also  Bin— that  is,  the  divine  '*  Son  " 

"  There  are  many  examples  of  this  winged  figure  of  Asshur  in  the 
British  Museum,  both  on  the  sculptured  monuments  and  on  the  signet 
cylinders.  Eleven  may  be  counted  on  the  sculptures  in  the  "  Assyrian 
Gallery."  It  may  be  observed  that  in  all  examples  the  eagle's  wings 
and  tail  are  attached,  not  to  the  human  bust,  but  to  the  circle;  in  some 
the  figure  is  placed  in  the  ring,  in  others  merely  imposed  on  it ;  in  one, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Galleir,  the  figure  is  placed  in  what  seems 
evidently  intended  for  the  sun  s  disc;  in  all  others  the  ring  fe  as  dis- 
tinctly formed  as  the  tire  of  a  wheel.  There  are  also  several  examples, 
some  vety  roughly  executed,  in  which  the  human  bust  does  not  appear, 
but  merely  the  winged  ring. 

In  the  war'Scenes  the  figure  of  Asshur  hovers  over  the  king's  chariot, 
and  exhibits  the  same  action  as  the  king.  If  the  king  is  shooting  his 
arrow,  the  eod  does  the  same,  using  a  three-pointed  arrow  (see  the 
vignette  to  this  volume) ;  if  the  king  holds  out  his  right  hand  to  promise 
pardon,  so  also  does  the  god. 

The  translator  had  an  opportunity  (through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Birch) 
of  inspecting  the  signet  cylinders  in  the  Museum,  in  search  of  this 
emblem.  There  are  thirty.one  examples,  more  or  less  complete  and 
perfect,  from  the  inexpressibly  beautifiil  and  perfect  cylinder,  labelled 
as  that  of  Muses-Ninip,  800  B.C.  [Mnshishi-Adar],  where  the  whole 
details  of  the  wings  and  figure  are  rendered  as  perfectly  as  on  any  of  the 
monuments,  down  to  some  on  which  the  emblem  is  barely  l^ble  ;  of 
these  there  are  eighteen  without  the  human  bust.  Amoi^  the  cylin- 
ders is  the  one  usually  termed  the  "  Assyrian  Trinity,"  as,  besides  the 
figure  in  the  ring,  (here  is  a  human  head  on  each  of  the  wings;  there 
is  also,  on  another  cylinder,  what  appears  to  be  a  very  rude  attempt  to 
produce  the  same  figure. 

The  common  occurrence  of  this  emblem  on  some  of  the  monuments 
and  its  entire  absence  on  others  may  perhaps  be  expldned  by  supposing 
that  it  was  used  only  by  kings  or  by  private  persons  whose  names  were 
compouoded  of  the  name  of  the  god.— Tr. 
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par  excellence — the  diviiiE  light,  the  intelligence  penetrating,  directing, 
aiid  vivifying  the  universe.  These  three  divine  personifications,  equal 
in  power  and  con.substantial,  were  not  placed  in  the  same  degree  of 
emanation,  but  were  regarded  as  having,  on  the  contrary,  issued  the  one 
from  the  other,  Ao  from  Cannes  and  Bel  from  Ao.  Cannes,  the 
"  Lord  of  the  Lower  World,  the  Lord  of  Darkness,^'  was  reprci^ented  on 
the  monuments  under  the  strange  figure  of  a  man  with  an  eagle's  tjul, 
and  for  his  head-dress  an  enormous  fish,  whose  open  mouth  rises  over 
his  head,  while  the  body  covers  his  shoulders.  It  is  under  this  form  that 
Berosus  tells  us,  accotdii^  to  Babylonian  traditions,  he  floated  on  the 
surface  of  the  waters  of  Chaos.  Bel,  the  "  Father  of  the  Gods,"  was 
usually  represented  under  an  entirely  Imraan  form,  attired  as  a  king, 
welting  a  tiara  with  bull's  horns,  the  symbol  of  power.  But  this  god 
took  many  other  secondary  forms,  the  most  important  being  Bel  Dagon, 
a  human  bust  springing  from  the  body  of  a  fish.  We  do  not  know 
exactly  the  typical  figure  of  Ao  or  Bin,  "the  intelligent  guide,  the 
Lord  of  the  visible  world,  the  Lord  of  knowledge,  glory,  and  life;"  the 
serpent  seems  to  have  been  his  principal  symbol. 

Each  god  of  this  triad  had  a  corresponding  female  deity— his  repro- 
duction in  the  passive  form — to  use  the  expression  of  many  of  the 
inscriptions,  "  his  reflection."  Anat,  the  Anaitis  of  the  Greek  writers, 
the  passive  reproductive  matter,  accompanied  Oannes;  Bilit,  whose 
name  was  rendered  by  the  Greeks  as  Mylitta,  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
belonged  to  Bel ;  and  lastly,  Taauth,  "  the  great  lady, "  often  confounded 
with  Mylitta,  was  the  female  reproduction  of  Ao. 

4.  The  first  triad  represented,  as  we  have  seen,  the  production  of  the 
material  world,  an  emanation  fi'om  the  substance  of  the  divine  being; 
first  the  primordial  chaos,  nncreated  matter,  sprang  from  the  fiinda- 
mental  and  sole  first  cause  of  all  things;  secondly,  intelligence — we  may 
almost  say  "  the  Word  " — animating  and  fertilising  all ;  and  lastly,  the 
demiurgus,  who  ordains  and  brings  into  regulated  order  the  universe, 
with  which  he  himself  is  incKtricably  miited  up.  The  series  of  emana- 
tions is  then  continued,  and  a  second  triad  is  produced  with  person^es 
no  longer  vague  and  indeterminate  in  character,  like  those  of  the  first, 
but  with  a  clearly  defined  sidereal  aspect,  each  representing  a  known 
celestial  body— those  in  which  the  Chaldjeo- Assyrians  saw  the  most 
striding  external  manifestations  of  the  deity;  these  were  Shamash,  the 
Sun;  Sin,  the  Moon  god;  and  a  new  form  of  Ao  or  Bin,  inferior  to  the 
first,  and  representing  him  as  god  of  the  atmosphere  or  firmament. 

5.  Below  this  second  triad  in  the  divine  hierarchy,  and  in  Iheorderof 
emajiations,  are  found  the  gods  of  the  five  planets — Adar  (Satam), 
Merodach  (Jupiter),  Neigal  (Mars),  Ishtar  (Venus),  and  Nebo  (Mercury). 
The  worship  of  Merodach,  though  not  much  cultivated  at  Nineveh,  was 
of  primary  importance  at  Babylon,  where  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
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principal  gods.  He  was  a  secondary  form,  another  manifestation  of 
Bel,  in  an  inferior  rank  in  the  hierarchy;  he  was  called  "the  ancient 
one  of  the  gods,  the  supreme  judge,  the  master  of  the  horoscope";  he 
was  represented  as  a  man  erect  and  waJlting,  and  with  a  naked  sword  in 
his  hand.  Adar,*  "the  fire,"  called  a\so  Samdan,  "the  powerful," 
although  his  planet  had  been  called  Saturn  by  the  Greeks,  was  in 
reality  the  Assyrian  Hercules;  his  appellations  are — "the  terrible,  the 
lord  of  warriors,  the  strong  one,  the  destroyer  of  his  enemies,  he  who 
reduces  the  disobedient,  the  exterminator  of  rebels,"  and  in  other  cases, 
"the  son  of  the  Zodiac."  On  some  monuments  he  is  represented  in 
company  with  Merodach,  and  in  the  same  manner.  He  is  represented 
in  the  magnificent  colossal  figures  in  the  Mnseum  of  the  Louvre,  and  of  the 
British  Museum  where  he  is  seen  as  a  god  of  terrible  aspect,  strangling  in 
his  arms  a  lion  that  appears  quite  small  in  comparison  with  him.  With  the 
surname  of  Malik,  "  king,"  Adar  Malik,  the  Bible  mentions  him  with 
"Cannes,  the  king,"  ^«a,^fl/!;i  (2  Kings  xvii.  31),  as  the  principal  god 
of  Sippara,  where  the  inhabitants  "  burnt  their  children  in  the  fire  "  in 
thdr  honor.  In  general  these  planetary  gods  are  only  forms,  secondary 
mauifesfations,  of  the  higher  order.  Such  is  the  connection  between 
Nebo  and  Ao;  Nebo  also  is  distinguished  as  the  "supreme  intelli- 
gence ";  he  is  the  god  of  prophetic  inspiration,  and  of  eloquence,  and 
also  the  special  guardian  of  royal  prerogative,  the  protector  of  kings, 
and  the  prototype  whom  they  reproduce  on  earth.  Like  Bel,  he  has  on 
the  monuments  an  entirely  human  form,  with  the  tiara  and  the  dress  of 
a  king;  three  pairs  of  horns,  ranged  one  above  the  other,  decorate  his 
tiara,  and  four  large  wings  are  often  attached  to  his  shoalders;  the 
sceptre  also  is  one  of  his  common  attributes.  Ishtar  reproduces  among 
the  planetary  gods  Anat  and  Bilit,  the  great  goddess  of  nature,  the 
mother  of  all  the  gods  and  of  all  beings ;  she  is  their  active  and  martial 
form,  for  she  is  called  "  the  Goddess  of  Battles,  the  Queen  of  Victories, 
she  who  leads  armies  to  the  fight  and  is  the  judge  of  warlike  enploits  "; 
but  she  has  a  double  form,  uniting  two  characters — one  fierce  and 
sanguinary,  the  other  voluptuous — for  under  the  names  of  Zaipanil  and 
Nana  she  presides  over  the  reproduction  of  bemgs,  and  over  sensual 
pleasures ;  she  is  in  this  last  character  always  represented  naked,  always 
full  face,  and  with  the  two  hsinds  on  the  chest.  Moreover  two  Ishlars 
were  always  distinguished,  that  of  Arbela  (called  also  Arbail)  and  that 
of  Nineveh,  who  presided  over  the  two  fortnights  of  the  month,  t     The 

*  This  is  the  divinity  whose  name  has  hitherto  been  read  as  Ninip. 
We  shall  give  elsewhere  the  reasons  and  proofs  of  this  new  reading, 

+  Hence  the  common  ideographic  designation,  "The  goddess 
fifteen."  just  as  Sin,  who  presides  over  the  month,  is  called  the  "  God 
thirty." 
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plural  name  of  this  double  Ishtar,  Ishtaroth,  was  the  origin  of  the 
Phteniaan  Ashtajoth  Nergal,  whose  image  is  very  uncommon,  stan<ia 
on  the  leg'i  of  a  cock  and  came?  a  sword  m  his  hand.  The  application 
of  the  name  of  Mars  to  his  star  was  quite  natural,  for  the  titles  he 
recedes  ui  the  inscr  pt  ons  are  "the  great  hero,  the  king  of  fight,  the 
master  of  battles,    champion   of  the   J,oli,"   and   also    "god   of  the 

^  Such  were  the  great  gods  of  Nine>eh  and  Babylon.  Below  them 
popular  superstition  beheved  in  an  immense  number  of  peisonifi  cations 
of  inferior  order,  of  lesser  gods,  or  rather  ^ni,  whom  it  would  be 
waste  of  time  to  enumerate.  We  must,  however,  mention  some  per- 
sonages who  are  found  on  the  monuments  occupying  an  important 
position  in  the  Chaldso-Assyrian  pantheon,  and  who  were  evidently 
other  forms  of  tl  e  go  Is  already  named  b  t  whose  position  has  not  as 
yet  been  prec  sel)  detem  ned  Such  s  N  sroch,  called  also  Shalman, 
the  ' '  ting  of  flu  ds  he  who  pres  des  over  the  course  of  human 
destiny,"  and  who  s  also  the  proto  lor  of  marriages;  this  is  the  god 
with  an  eagle  s  head  a  d  large  wings  whose  image  is  so  common  on 
the  sculptures  of  the  Assyr  an  palaces  As  we  have  already  seen,  it 
was  in  the  temple  of  ll  god  at  N  eveh  that  Sennacherib  was  assas- 
smated  by  his  sons.  Possibly  we  ought  to  consider  this  god  as  another 
form  of  Cannes. 

The  great  gods  are  often  all  invoked  one  after  the  other  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  solemn  inscriptions  of  the  kings  of  Assyria.  Sargon  has 
given  the  names  of  eight  of  them  on  the  gates  of  the  city  fae  founded. 
' '  Shamash  has  conferred  on  me  all  I  possess, "  says  he,  in  an  inscription, 
"Bin  gave  me  good  fortune;  I  have  named  the  great  eastern  gates  after 
Shamash  and  Bin.  Bel  Dagon  l^d  the  foundation  of  my  dty,  Bilit 
Taauth  grinds  like  paint  the  elements  of  the  world ;  I  have  named  the 
great  southern  gates  after  Bel  Dagon  and  Bilit  Taauth.  Oannes 
prospers  the  work  of  my  hand,  Ishtar  leads  armies  to  battle ;  I  have 
called  the  great  western  gates  after  Oannes  and  Ishtar.  Nisroch 
Shalman  presides  over  marriages,  the  mistress  of  the  gods  presides 
over  births;  I  have  dedicated  the  great  northern  gates  to  Nisroch  and 


Section  VI. — Akts, 
i.  Until  very  lately  it  was  necessary  to  rely  entirely  on  the  state- 
ments of  authors  such  as  Ctesias  as  to  the  great  development  of  art 
among  the  Assyrians,  and  (he  splendour  of  the  edifices  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon.  It  was  only  in  1844  that  M.  Botla,  French  consul  at  Mosul, 
made  the  first  discovery  of  an  Assyrian  palace,  on  the  site  of  a  little 
village  named  Kiiorsabad,  near  that  city.    This  discovery  soon  led  lo 
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othera ;  and  now  a  school  of  art,  the  very  existence  and  greatness  of 
which,  a  short  lime  ago,  "rested  only  on  the  testimony  of  ancient 
authors,  is  known  to  every  one.  It  is  possible  now,  with  the  tiid  of 
the  specimens  that  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  lai^e  museums  of  Europe, 
and  especially  in  the  Louvre  and  British  Museum — of  the  splendid 
works  on  the  subject  of  Assyrian  explorations  published  in  France  and 
m  Engl    d  by  M   B  It     M   PI  d  M    L       d       d     pei   U      f 

th     d    u^bl   esyfF       h       httMThm  MPia 

w     k— t      kththeisetlli        tnst  fA    jrran        h  t    t 

ulptur         d  p      fmg 

Th     A   yn-m    w        ^       ally        th    hbt     fplg    pli" 
m       d  artih      1   h  lis  pi  tf    m  wh    h  t  t  t      plea 

pie?  t  cs      N         1  Im    t       t     ly  b    It  rtih   al 

I      U  ns,      t    dmg  mm  rf  Its  w  11    w       360 

t  des  m        umf  dgtthttmjf  fen 

hbm      pu         th       t      asgw      billfbkth       In 
ab      mpo    d     f    ailh    and  th  pi  h  w   wh       th     ca  mg  was 

m  d  th  ass  f  th  mbled  d  -n  and  mi  d  th  h  1 
Th    en  rm  t      f  th         p     I     f  A    yn     wai.  q     d   1  t      1 

1   pe   and  m  y   1 11  b  gi      dm    ked  by  f  m  und   m 

regular  Ime  scattered  over  the  plain. 

These  artificial  hills,  serving  as  the  base  of  great  edifices,  and  where 
the  ruins  ate  still  buried,  are  met  with  in  various  parts  of  Assyria,  to 
the  number  of  several  hundred.  Three  only  have  as  yet  been  excavated, 
and  these  contained  the  palaces  of  Kborsabad  (Dur  Sharyukin),  Nimrud 
(Calah),  and  Koyundjik  (Nineveh). 

These  palaces,  standing  on  artificial  hills,  were,  from  their  mode  of 
construction,  in  reality  each  a  second  artificial  hill,  erected  above  the 
firsi,  with  rooms  excavated  in  their  sides— an  arrangement  that  seems 
to  have  originated  firom  the  nature  of  their  building  materials,  and  also 
from  the  necessity  for  placing  dwellings  in  an  airy  situation  in  such  a 
hot  climate.  The  soil  of  Assyria  supplied  an  abundance  of  stone  fit 
for  building,  and  also  a  coarse  grey  alabaster,  very  easily  sculptured, 
but  too  soft  to  be  used  for  the  walls  of  gigantic  edifices.  The  Baby- 
lonians, the  original  colonisers  of  Assyria,  had  been  compelled  by  the 
nature  of  their  soil,  entirely  composed  of  alluvial  clay,  to  build  all  their 
edifices  of  bricks,  some  burned,  others  merely  sun-dried. 

The  Assyrians  never  rose  sbove  the  traditions  of  their  original  in- 
structors, notwithstanding  the  difference  in  Ihe  nature  of  their  soil ;  hut 
they  preferred  to  the  dried  or  burnt  brick  a  peculiar  description  of 
"pise"  which  they  seem  to  have  mvented,  composed  of  bricks  used  while 
still  soft,  so  as  to  adhere  closely  to  one  another  without  cement,  so  that 
each  wall  or  vault,  when  dry,  formed  one  single  compact  mass.  This 
is  the  only  material  used  in  any  Assyrian  edifice  that  has  as  yet  been 
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eicavated ;  stone  is  found  only  as  a  casing,  arranged  in  lai^e  thin 
sculptured  slabs  along  the  panels  of  halls,  luxuriously  decorated,  and 
in  paving  arranged  on  the  external  facings  of  terraces.  The  nature  of 
the  materials  employed  must  necessarily  exercise  great  influence,  and 
impose  unalterable  laws  on  the  ariangements  of  any  system  of  archi- 
tecture. Building  entirely  with  this  "pise,"  the  Assyrians  were  com- 
pelled to  give  an  enormous  thickness  to  the  walls,  to  construct  the  halls 
very  narrow  and  very  low  as  compared  with  their  length,  for  a  vault 
constructed  of  "pise"  could  never  be  very  strong;  never  to  build 
edifices  more  than  one  stoty  high ;  and  lastly,  to  load  the  roof  with  a 
very  thick  mass  of  earth,  so  that  the  rain  should  not  penetrate,  and  the 
heat  of  the  sun  should  not  cause  it  to  crack  throughout  all  its  thickness. 
From  these  circumstances  arose  the  essential  characleristics  and  general 
aspect  of  Assyrian  architecture,  in  which  Ihe  base  of  a  building  bore  a 
greater  proportion  to  its  hfeight  than  even  in  Egypt. 

3.  Some  of  the  Assyrian  palaces  occupy  an  enormous  extent  of 
ground.  That  of  Sennacherib  at  Koyundjik  covers  a  space  almost 
equalling  that  of  the  great  Temple  of  Kamak,  in  Egypt.  The  plan, 
however,  is  always  the  same;  they  are  composed  of  a  succession  of 
immense  square  courts,  more  or  less  numerous,  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  bnildingj  around  them  are  arranged  halls  or  chambers,  opening 
one  into  the  other,  with  no  other  means  of  entry.  Other  courts,  or 
esplanades,  are  placed  between  the  building  itself  and  the  terraced  wall 
bordering  (he  artificial  hill  it  stands  on.  The  halls  are  never  more  than 
forty  feet  broad,  but  their  length  is  frequently  very  great,  so  as  to  give 
them  the  appearance  of  mere  galleries.  The  largest  of  those  in  the 
palace  at  Khorsabad  is  116  feet  long;  in  the  palace  of  Asshumaiirpal, 
at  Nimmd,  one  has  been  found  140  feet  long;  and  finally,  the  length 
of  the  principal  hall  in  the  palace  at  Koyundjik  is  180  feet.  These 
long  galleries  were  nsed  for  halls  of  ceremony,  and  were  among  the 
most  characteristic  peculiarities  of  Assyrian  architecture.  The  internal 
walls  of  these  great  halls  were,  as  we  have  already  said,  decorated  up 
to  a  certain  height  by  a  panelling  of  sculptured  slabs  of  stone,  and 
above  that  by  enamelled  bricks.  Other  halls  were  ornamented  entirely 
in  the  latter  way.  The  chambers,  or  halls  fiir  common  use,  had  the 
walls  plastered  with  coloured  Stucco,  sometimes  painted  in  fresco.  We 
also  learn  from  the  inscriptions  that  there  were  many  rooms  entirely 
panelled  with  wood,  and  that  the  most  precious  odorous  kinds  were 
employed  for  the  purpose;  the  species  enumerated  as  being  used  for 
panelling  are  the  sea-pine,  the  fir,  the  cypress,  the  cedar,  the  wild 
pistachio,  ebony,  and  sandal-wood.  No  remains  of  the  paneUing  have 
as  yet  been  found,  for  all  the  palaces  that  have  been  excavated  were 
destroyed  by  fire  during  the  disasters  that  occurred  at  the  end  of  the 
Assyrian  empire. 
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the  side  wall  of  the  gateway.  The  size  of  these  Imlls,  always  colossal, 
varies  according  to  the  siie  and  importance  of  the  gateway  where  they 
stand.  Some  scholars  have  wished  to  identify  these  fantastic  figures 
with  the  representation  of  the  god  Ninip,  or  Bel  Merodach,  placed  as  a 
protector  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace  W  e  however,  believe  these 
Ninevite  bulls  to  be  the  prototypes  of  the  cbenib  of  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  representing  no  one  part  ular  d  v  n  ty  but  being  the  viable 
embodiment  of  an  idea  analog  us  o  that  expre  sed  by  the  Egyptian 
sphinx ;  symbolising  generally  advnep  etng  and  guardian  power, 
combining  both  physical  force  and  n  e  gen  e  just  as  the  symbolical 
figure  combines  the  body  of  the  st  o  iges  an  mal  with  a  human  head. 
These  bulls  ace  called  Alapi  and  Kirubi,  and  the  last  name,  Kirul ,  is 
applred,  m  an  entended  sense,  to  the  gateway  itself 

Sometimes  lions  are  found  in  place  of  bulls,  also  with  wm^s  and 
human  heads,  the  prototypes  of  the  Grecian  sphinx  a  variety  of  the 
same  symbol,  these  latter  are  called  Nirgalli,  in  Ihe  inscriptions  de 
scribing  the  works  of  the  palace  Lastly,  at  the  gate  of  one  of  the 
edifices  of  Nimrud,  these  emblematical  figures  are  replaced  by  simple 
colossal  liorn,  erect,  and  in  the  attitude  of  fierce  and  vigilant  guardians. 
Above  these  bulls,  or  the  figures  which,  as  we  have  seen,  sometimes 
replace  them,  the  great  gateways  were  built  with  an  arched  vault,  with 
architrave  outside  decorated  with  enamelled  bricks.  One  of  these 
arched  gateways  was  discovered  entire,  with  all  its  decorations,  in  the 
excavations  of  M.  Place  at  Khorsabad.  It  would  have  been  brought 
to  Paris,  but  by  a  most  lamentable  accident  it  was  lost  on  the  Tigris, 
with  all  the  antiquities  collected  by  the  French  expedition  into  Meso- 

The  roofe  of  Assyrian  edifices  were  flat  and  terraced,  surrounded  by 
a  crenelated  battlement  cut  into  gradines,  and  this  plan  was  preserved 
in  Arab  architecture  of  the  middle  ages  for  Ihe  top  of  the  external  walls 
of  buildings,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  beautiful  mosques  at  Cairo.     Tliis 
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eharactetistic  peculiarity  is  clearly  indicated  in  all  the  pictuies  on  the 
bas-reliefe ;  and  thus  M.  Thomas  was  deddedly  right  in  introducii^  it 
into  his  restoradons.  Nor  is  this  the  only  thing  that  Arabian  and 
Persian  architecture  borrowed  from  Assyrian  art,  for  on  looking  at  the 
plates  where  the  accomplished  artist  who  accompanied  M.  Place  has 
restored  the  exterior  of  the  palace  at  Khorsabad  we  may  almost  fancy 
thtthy        dwnfrmmdin^l  bnild  ngs      Th        m  n  n  f 

11  d  pot    ry  f      pan  II  n„  w  11    in  th    P  b  lid  n         f  th 

ddl    ag  ^      t  d         \   yna      Th      mpl  ym    t     f  cup  las    n 

Ab       IP        narhitetur         dutth       m=o  Pt 

p      f  f  und    n  th  t)  n      f  M   Piac    th  t      m      f  Ih 

q         h  11      f  mod      t  w         oofed  by  h  n  ph  n  al      poi 

fmdfp  andmdm  pecenngbotlllf 

th    t  rr  S  I  baa      1    f      m  p  t  tbes     Aisyr 

Th      th     hall    h  d     th  It  d        m       p    b  bl)     H  t    0(  f 

d  th      n-      pt    ns  inf    m         !h  t   th  1    g  was  f  m  d     f      lid 

b     m  tar      g  th     w  i„hl      f  th       aith  f      Th     t     I       wTS 

g  n    ally    f  w     d  f  was  d    ed  ni        d       bl    than      y 

ther         h  as    ea  p         fi       yp  d         Thi    iaat         d 

brought  at  great  expense  from  the  forests  of  Lebanon  and  Amanus,  and 
military  expeditions  were  sometimes  made  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  cedars.  The  projecting  beams,  as  we  learn  also  from  the  monu- 
ments, were  covered  with  sheets  of  bronze,  no  doubt  stamped  with 
figures  and  ornaments. 

The  halls  must  have  been  lighted  by  openings  in  the  ceiling,  as  they 
still  are  in  the  houses  in  Armenia,  for  no  trace  has  yet  been  found  of  a 
window ;  moreover,  there  are  halls  in  the  palaces  that  are  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  other  halls,  and  therefore  could  be  lighted  only  from  the 
roof.  But  the  power  of  the  sun  in  summer,  and  the  violence  of  the 
rain  in  winter,  precluded  the  possibility  of  leaving  these  skylights  en- 
tirely open  to  the  air.  I  believe  that  I  have  discovered  in  the  inscrip- 
tions the  method  by  which  (hey  were  covered,  and  that  la  hv  seal  skms 
made  into  parchment,  and  thus  made  semltransparent  and  as  translucent 
as  unpolished  glass.  At  the  present  day,  the  Danes  of  Greenland 
employ  in  a  amilar  manner  the  skin  of  the  nor-whale  ao  a  substitule 
for  glass  in  their  windows. 

We  must  add  one  last  fact  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
art  of  building;  namely,  that  the  Assyrians,  from  the  time  of  \sshur 
naarpal,  were  acquainted  with  the  true  arch,  built  with  a  key-stone,  of 
a  circular  and  also  of  an  <^ival  form.  A  drain,  built  in  this  manner  of 
burnt  brick,  has  been  found  leading  under  the  most  ancient  part  of  the 
palaces  of  Nimrud. 

The  courts  and  halU  of  Assyrian  buildings  were  paved  with  laig 
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furnace -baked  bricks,  the  door-sills  with  stone,  sculptured  so  as  to 
represent  a  richly  designed  mat.  The  walls  rested  on  a  bed  of  sand, 
mixed,  according  to  a  superstitious  custom  mentioned  in  many  inscrip- 
tions, with  various  amulets,  chiefly  necklaces  of  hige  cornelian  beads. 
Under  the  door-sill  were  hidden  clay  idols,  placed  there  to  prevent  any 
evil  influence  from  entering. 

4.  One  only  of  the  Assyrian  palaces  has  as  yet  been  completely  and 
in  all  parts  uncovered,  that  at  Khorsabad  (Dur  Sharyukin|,  and  this  is 
of  great  interest  from  its  complete  unity  of  plan,  having  been  built  in  a 
few  years,  in  one  reign,  and  with  no  departure  from  the  original  con- 
ception. It  therefore  may  be  taken  as  an  excellent  type  of  the  usual 
Assyrian  plan  and  arrangement  of  a  palace.  It  is  composed  of  three 
great  buildings  entirely  distinct,  of  different  dimensions,  connected  with 
each  other  and  forming  1       yal  dwell    g  pi  ced  on  the  summit 

of  an  enormous  arlific  1  m  u  d  Tl  es  bull  i  ngs  correspond  exactly 
to  the  three  divisions  till  f  i  m  th  h  ses  f  the  wealthy  and 
luxurious  at  Bagdad  and  Bass      h      Th         agl  palace  properly  so 

called,  inhabited  by  th    m  d     h        th    hall    f     ceremonial  recep- 

tion,   the  selamlik,    w  th      h      m  d   th     khan,    or   servants' 

apartments,  what  may  b  II  d  th  mm  h  II  The  resemblance 
is  so  exact  that,  as  «  d  t  k  w  th  Asteynan  ames  of  each,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  apply  t     th     d  ns     f  th        Assyrian  palaces  the 

names  now  in  use  in  th  try  t    des  gn  t    th   great  divisions  of  the 

dwellings. 

The  different  buildings  oflhe  palace  of  Khorsabad  were  built  on  two 
platforms  of  different  heights,  arranged  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T. 
One,  the  highest,  was  square,  with  its  comers  adjusted  exactly  to  the 
four  cardinal  points ;  Ihe  other,  very  much  less  elevated,  is  in  the  form 
of  an  elongated  rectangle,  standii^  at  the  S.E.  face  of  the  square  ter- 
race, and  lower  than  it  at  its  two  exiremities.  On  the  loftier  terrace 
stood  the  palace,  properly  so  called,  with  its  entrance  to  the  N.E., 
facing  the  open  country,  and  opening  on  to  the  ramparts  of  the  city 
wall.  This  entrance,  however,  was  not  in  the  middle  of  (he  facade, 
for  no  people  were  ever  iess  particular  than  the  Assyrians  as  to  regu- 
larity and  parallelism  in  their  architecture;  thus  all  the  courts  of  their 
palaces  have  four  great  gates  in  iheir  four  sides,  but  none  of  them  is 
placed  exactly  opposite  the  one  to  which  it  ought  to  correspond. 
The  genera!  mass  of  the  buildings  of  the  seragho,  or  palace,  forms  a 
square,  with  some  few  irregularities,  very  trifling  for  an  Assyrian 
building.  The  principal  gateway  to  the  north-east  gives  access  to  an 
immense  court,  rectangular  in  shape,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
buildings.  Those  on  three  of  the  faces  seem  to  have  been  slight,  and 
to  have  been  lodgings  for  slaves  and  for  the  body-guard  of  the  king ; 
those  on  the  fourth  side  were  the  main  buildings  of  the  palace.     What 
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is  very  unusual,  there  was  a  perfectly  regular  fajade,  with  a  gateway, 
the  most  highly  ornamented  in  all  the  building,  placed  exactly  in  the 

In  the  interior  arrangements  of  this  building,  the  largest  of  all  the 
edifices  of  Khorsabad,  there  was  neither  regularity  nor  symmetry. 
Two-thirds  to  the  north-west  pari:  of  the  building  was  occupied  by  the 
grand  reception  hall,  or  selamhk,  and  its  lai^e  and  sumptuous  galleries, 
with  walls  cased  with  bas-reliefs;  one-third  to  the  south-east  by  the 
inhabited  apartments,  with  smaller  and  less  decorated  rooms.      Passages 

pedtt  fhd  fllg  ourt ;  one  on  the  north-west 
led  t    a    q  esp        d  rt        cuppng  the  northern  angle  of  the 

n  fi     1  h     p  of  a  building  touching  the 

n  rth  w    t  f  h  g        wi       wh    h  it  had  no  internal  commu- 

n  cat  Th     b  lid   g  was  m  vi  h  y    vn  ment  d     t     mprised 

IX   mm         h  ra   d  w  h         p  and      m      th      smaller 

m        It  was   w  m  dpi         graf    d        to  the 

first—  d  selai  1  k,   nvallmg  in    pi     d  ur  th  t     f  th       eragUo 

Wht        Idh        be        Iprp  It         Idb         hliak       y 

sse  t  th        Ij    t   b  t  w    m  y        j    t        th  t    t  m  ght  1 

bee  th  p  1  f  th  h  pp  t  f  S  nn  h  b  w  gr  t 
p  rso    g  during  th     1ft  f  1  s  father  &    g         nd  m    t 

h        hdh       wpl  gthb  tidings  of  th       yal  dw  11    g 

Th     passag      p  mt     th         th  ea.t  side  of  th  pt       h  11 

f  th  gl      1  d  t    th    1  w      [1  tf    m      nd  to  the  gr     t  t    f  th 

ffi  es 
Th    I  pi  tf  rm  of  the  artificial  hill  built  up  for  the  fuundation 

f  th     pal  f  &  ig  n,  was  occupied  by  the  khan  and  by  the  harem. 

Th  p  rt  n  f  th  ed  fice  looked  towards  the  city,  and  communicated 
directly  with  it.  In  the  midst  was  the  khan  properly  so  called,  that 
is,  an  immense  square  court,  surrounded  on  all  its  sides  by  buildings, 
stables,  lodgings  for  grooms,  and  for  the  greater  number  of  slaves.  It 
was  approached  from  the  city  by  two  enormous  flights  of.  steps,  in  the 
middle  of  the  south-east  f        f  th   t  rr  An  elaborately  decorated 

passage  led,  as  we  ha  i   f   m  th     court  of  the  khan  mto  the 

reception-hall  of  the  seragl        t  m  11  doors  also  gave  direct  com- 

mnnication  with  the  inh  b  t  d  m  f  the  palace.  To  the  right  of 
the  immense  court  we  h  )u  t  m  t  d  the  khan,  was  a  building  of 
some  extent,  with  many       rl        d  ous  chambers,  forming  part 

of  the  offices,  or  common       m     f  th   p  lace. 

To  continue  the  use  f  th  n  Cb  till  applied  in  modem  oriental 
palaces,  so  similar  to  th  f  Assyr  we  must  distinguish  this  from 
the  khan,  and  call  it  th  kh  n  1  t  aaury;  for  there,  as  the  exca- 
vations  of  M.  Place  ha      p       d  the  stores  of  provisions  and 

utenals  for  tlie  use  of  th       >  1  h       h  H   as  well  as  places  of  custody 
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for  all  the  valuables  that  Sargon,  in  his  dedicatory  inscription,  tells  UB 
he  had  acquired  by  force  of  arms  and  stored  in  his  palace. 

The  hatem  was  adjoining  the  khazneh.  It  was  a  building  of  moderate 
extent,  containing  three  courts — the  walls  of  one  of  them  was  covered 
with  the  richest  decoration  in  enamelled  bricks ;  many  long  galleries, 
intended  no  doubt  for  feasts  or  festivals;  and  lastly,  a  laige  number  of 
rooms  for  habitation.  This  harem  was  shut  in  as  closely  as  possible;  all 
communication  with  the  outer  world  was  intercepted,  and  the  women 
must  have  found  themselves  in  a  real  prison.  One  single  vestibule, 
guarded  by  eunuchs,  gave  access  to  it  i  this  had  two  IssueSj  one  com- 
municating with  the  great  court  of  the  offices,  and  was  the  entry  by 
which  people  came  in  from  outside;  the  other  opening  on  along  narrow 
court  leading  to  the  inhabited  apartments  of  the  seraglio  ;  through  (his 
the  king  had  access  to  his  harem  without  being  seen  by  the  public. 

Behind  the  harem  was  an  enormous  tower,  or  pyramid  in  seven 
stages,  nearly  fifty  yards  high.  Remains  of  similar  constructions  have 
been  found  at  Nimrud  (Calah),  and  Kileh  Shei^hat  (Elassar) ;  and 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  they  were  attached  to  every  Assyrian  palace, 
for  the  inscriptions  frequently  mention  the  one  belonging  to  the  palace 
at  Nineveh.  The  seven  stages,  equal  in  height,  and  each  one  SKialler 
in  area  than  the  one  beneath  it,  were  covered  with  stucco  of  different 
colours,  and  thus  presented  to  view  the  colours  consecrated  to  the  seven 
heavenly  bodies,  the  least  important  being  at  the  base :  white  (Venus), 
black  (Saturn),  purple  (Jupiter),  blue  (Mercury),  vermilion  (Mars), 
silver  (the  moon),  and  gold  (the  sun).  This  was  the  ancient  staged 
pyramid  of  the  first  Semitic  Chaldean  empire,  adopted  and  but  slightly 
modified  by  the  Assyrians,  by  giving  a  rather  smaller  base  and  less 
difference  between  the  relative  sizes  of  the  stages,  so  as  to  make  it 
resemble  rather  a  tower  than  a  pyramid.  But  buildings  of  this  kind, 
called  Zikurat,  and  so  frequently  mentioned  by  the  kings  in  their  annals 
as  having  been  erected  by  them,  were  not  used  in  Assyria  for  temples, 
as  they  had  been  in  Chaldica  under  the  first  empire,  and  as  they  con- 
tinued to  be  used  in  Babylon  down  to  the  destruction  of  the  city.  The 
sanctuary  crowning  the  summit  of  the  ChaldEean  pyramids  had  disap- 
peared. The  Assyrian  Zikurat  was  simply  an  observatory,  and  on  its 
summit  the  priestly  astrologers,  pupils  of  the  Chaldieans,  attempted  to 
read  the  future  in  the  stars.  Astronomy  had,  in  fact,  quickly  d^enerated 
into  astrology  in  Chalda:a ;  the  belief  in  the  direct  influence  of  the  stars 
on  terrestrial  afTdrs  was  one  of  the  most  deeply  rooted  articles  of  faith 
in  Babylon,  and  had  passed  into  Assyria.  The  Ninevite  kmgs,  like 
those  of  Babylon,  undertook  no  enterprise  without  first  consulting  the 
presages  of  the  stars,  and  for  this  purpose  they  always  had  within  reach, 
in  their  palaces,  astrologers  ar;d  an  observatory.  We  have  already  seen 
that  Sennacherib  Mmself  says  that  he  gave  up  an  expedition,  imdertaken 
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with  every  chance  of  success,  and  declined  a  decisive  battle  when 
everything  seemed  to  promise  him  a  victoiy,  because  the  stars  did  not 
seem,  favourable.  We  have  also  stated  the  influence  that,  according  to 
the  monumentB,  two  eclipses  eierdsed,  the  one  on  the  accession  of 
Asshurbanipal,  the  other  on  that  of  Saigon. 

The  royal  astrologers  kept  a  constant  watch  from  the  height  of  the 
Zikurat  on  the  state  of  the  heavens  and  the  movements  of  the  stars,  so  as 
to  interpret  them  by  the  aid  of  the  astrological  tables  so  often  mentioned 
in  the  inscriptions.  They  furnished  the  king  with  an  account  of  their 
observations  ;  and  some  tablets  bearing  reports  of  this  kind  were  found 
in  the  archives  of  the  palace  of  Koyundjik.  As  an  example,  one  of 
them  records  the  observation  of  the  exact  day  of  the  spring  equinox : — 
"  On  the  6th  of  the  month  Sivan  the  day  and  the  night  were  equal,  six 
double  hours  for  the  day,  and  six  double  hours  for  the  night.  May 
Nebo  and  Merodach  protect  my  lord  the  king." 

Another  on  a  tablet  in  the  British  Museum  still  unpublished 
(marked  K.,  86) — "To  the  founder  of  buildings,  my  lord  the  king,  his 
humble  servant,  Naboiddin,  chief  astrolt^er  of  Nineveh.  May  Nebo 
and  Merodach  be  propitious  to  the  founder  of  boildings,  my  lord  the 
king.  On  the  15th  of  the  month  we  have  observed  the  entry  of  the 
moon  into  the  lunar  node  and  the  result.     The  moon  was  eclipsed." 

Another,  in  the  same  collection  (marked  K.,  78),  nms  thus: — "To 
the  king,  my  lord,  his  humble  servant  Ishtar  ....  chief  astrologer  of 
Arbela  ;  peace  to  my  lord  the  king.  May  Nebo,  Merodach,  and  Ishtar 
of  Arbela  be  propitious  to  my  lord  the  king.  On  the  29th  of  the 
month  Sivan  we  observed  the  lunar  node,  but  we  have  not  seen  the 
moon.  The  Ind  of  the  month  Dnz,  in  the  year  of  Belsun,  governor  of 
the  dty  of  Hirmirdan."  It  follows  from  this  last  inscription  that  the 
Assyro-Chaldsean  astrologers,  not  yet  able  to  calculate  eclipses  of  the 
sun,  watched  attentively  at  each  new  moon  to  see  whether  one  would 

5.  The  Zikurat  in  Assyria  was  not  therefore  a  sanctuary  for  reUgions 
worship,  like  those  in  Chaldrea,  as  some  scholars  have  supposed.  But 
the  Assyrians  had  their  temples  built  in  a  style  much  resembhng  their 
palaces.  None  of  the  large  sacred  edifices  of  Assyria  have  as  yet  been 
excavated,  and  their  splendour  may  no  doubt  in  Some  respects  have 
rivalled  those  of  Egypt.  But  explorers  have  found  at  Nimrud,  at 
Khorsabad,  and  at  Koyandjik,  some  temples,  small  indeed,  but  most 
beautifully  decorated,  forming  part  of  the  palaces ;  and  these,  doubtless, 
were  copies  of  the  larger  structures.  That  at  Khorsabad  was  at  the 
western  angle  of  the  upper  platform,  behind  the  seraglio  ]  those  at 
Nimrud  (for  there  were  two  in  that  palace)  were  adjoining  the  Zikurat. 
The  principal  part  of  these  temples,  the  sanctuary  proper.  Is  always  a 
large  hall  of  great  length ;  at  one  of  its  estremities  is  a  square  recess  of 
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consideraUe  dimensions,  to  contain  the  statue  of  the  god.  Sometimes 
a  smaller  hall— a  vestibule,  or /mniBM— stands  in  front  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  then  the  entrance  is  at  the  end,  opposite  the  recess  for  the  statue ; 
in  some  cases  there  is  no  vestibule,  and  then  the  entry  is  at  the  side  of 
the  sanctuicy,  or  tilla,  so  that  the  statue  of  the  god  could  not  be  seen 
from  outside.  Some  small  chambers,  for  use  in  the  temple  service,  or 
for  custody  of  the  sacred  utensils,  were  arranged  around  (he  sanctuary, 
or  cella.  Bas-reliefs,  representing  only  religious  subjects,  decorated  the 
walls  of  the  latter;  on  each  side  of  the  gateway  were  lions  or  hulls, 
just  as  in  the  pakces.  The  entemal  walls  of  the  temples  were  cased 
with  enamelled  bricks. 

6.  Sculpture  had  made  more  progress  than  any  other  art  in  Assyria, 
and  had  developed  a  distinctive  originality  of  its  own.  We  do  not 
know  what  was  its  state  at  the  commencement  of  the  monarchy,  but 
four  centimes  afterwards,  andet  Asshumazirpal,  it  still  bore  unquestion- 
able marks  of  complete  archaism^ a  rude  and  barbaric  grandeur. 
Under  Sargon  and  Sennacherib  it  had  acquired  more  finish  in  detail 
and  fecility  in  execution,  but  still  preserved  its  grand  rough  outline;  its 
greatest  excellence  was«in  the  execution  of  colossal  figures.  Finally, 
under  Asshurbanipal,  at  the  close  of  the  monarchy,  it  attuned  its 
highest  degree  of  elegance,  finish,  life,  and  perfection  in  the  imilalion 
of  nature,  losing,  however,  the  grandeur  of  the  more  ancient  works. 

Assyrian  sculpture  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  ancient  arts ;  its  teachings, 
received  and  transmitted  by  the  peoples  of  Asia  Minor,  presided  over 
the  first  steps  of  Grecian  sculpture.  Between  the  works  of  Ninevile 
artists  and  the  early  works  of  the  Greeks,  even  to  the  iEginetans,  we 
may  observe  an  astpnishing  connection ;  the  celebrated  primitive  bas- 
relief  of  Athens,  known  by  the  common  name  of  the  "Warrior  of 
Marathon,"  seems  as  if  detached  from  the  walls  of  Khorsabad  or 
Koyundjik.  Like  all  primitive  art,  Assyrian  as  well  as  Egyptian 
sculpture  presents  a  very  imperfect  imitation  of  nature,  an  awkward, 
almost  architectural,  stiffiiesa  in  the  deagn  of  the  figures,  and  many 
parts  represented  conventionally,  much  in  the  style  that  children  of  all 
countries  tirst  attempt  to  draw.  In  the  bas-reliefs,  for  example,  all 
figures  are  in  profile,  even  when  the  composition  of  the  group  is 
injured,  because  it  is  easier  to  design  in  reUef  a  profile  than  a  full  face. 

But  Assyrian  art  springs  from  a  totally  different  principle  to  that  of 
Egypt;  il  has  not  the  solemn  and  monumental  gravity  of  the  latter.  In 
place  of  dealing  with  great  masses,  and  deducii^,  so  to  speak,  alge- 
bridcal  formula  from  the  forms  of  nature,  simplifying  the  design  and 
the  lines  through  reducing  the  model  by  a  systematic  and  intelligent 
selection  of  its  characteristic  and  essential  elements,  as  the  Egyptians 
attempted  to  do,  Assyrian  art  sought  to  give  with  the  utmost  care 
every  minute  detail;  nothing  was  omitted ;  no  embroidery  of  a  garment, 
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no  curl  of  the  hair  or  beard,  no  muscle  of  arm  or  leg;  and  thus  in 
Assyria,  though  by  a  directly  opposite  road,  art  travelled  as  &r  from 
reality  as  in  Egypt.  Secondary  things  were  exaggerated  into  matters 
of  primary  importance,  to  the  destruction  of  the  effect  of  the  whole 
work;  the  muscles  of  the  members  were  so  developed  as  to  become 
raonstrous,  the  proportions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body  were  not 
correct,  and  from  this  point  of  view  Assyrian  sculpture  always  remained 
in  a  lower  ranlt  than  the  %yptian.  It  never  attained  that  ideality, 
that  height  of  inspiration,  that  calm,  religious  grandeur;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  possessed  an  energy,  a  life,  a  movement,  that  Egyptian 
art  never  knew.  The  substance  on  which  the  Assyrian  sculptures  are 
execnted  adds  still  more  to  this  appearance  of  energy ;  the  Assyrians 
did  not  use  the  chisel  with  facility,  and  succeeded  only  when  using  the 
gypseous  alabaster,  soft  enough  for  slabs  for  panelling  the  palaces. 
When  they  attempted  to  work  hard  stone,  such  as  basalt,  which  the 
Egyptian  artists  worked  with  the  finish  of  a  cameo,  their  work  was 
exceedingly  coarse,  as  raay  be  seen  in  the  Nimnid  obelisk.  But  this 
awkwardness  was  redeemed  by  a  surprising  energy,  by  a  strei^h  full 
of  grandeur  and  fire;  sometimes  they  dashed  at  the  stone,  and  struck  out 
bold  lines ;  lifelike  forms  flashed  out  into  light,  cut  in  as  with  a  lion's 

Assyrian  sculpture  excelled  more  in  the  representation  of  animals 
than  in  the  human  figure.  Here,  too,  its  principle  was  the  opposite  of 
that  of  the  Pharaonic  art.  The  Egyptians,  unable  (o  compete  with 
nature,  who  possessed  the  secret  of  life,  raised  them  es  abo  e  by 
epitomising  her.  The  distinctive  features  of  the  animal  w  pu  o- 
gether  and  thus  exaggerated ;  the  minor  details  were  m  d  and  n 
this  way  was  produced  a  sort  of  very  CKpressive  symbo  Th  wh 
family  of  lions  was  represented  by  one  single  lion,  alw  h      am 

the  model  was  always  powerfiil,  the  image  very  grai  d  n  p  a  e 
this  formidable,  laconic,  and  solemn  art,  that  dealing  w  h  gr  m 
on  a  grand  scale,  modelling  concisely  the  distinctive  features,  the  As- 
syrians, in  the  representation  of  animals,  attempted  to  produce  more  of 
a  lifelike  picture,  sharply  cut  and  shaded,  reproducing  every  possible 
dettdl  of  nature.  Far  from  giving  one  single  conventional  type  for  each 
species,  they  attempted  to  give  individuality  to  each  figure,  depicting 
truthfully  every  action,  and,  if  one  may  say  so,  the  feeling  of  the  moment. 
In  this  they  attained  to  the  highest  perfection  about  the  time  of  Asshur- 
banipal;  and  in  the  sculptures  of  the  palace  of  Koyundjik  we  may  see 
in  hunting  scenes  figures  of  animals  such  as  no  other  art,  not  even  that 
of  the  Greeks,  can  surpass  for  expression.  We  may  especially  mention 
one  work,  incomparably  lifelike — we  might  almost  say  touching — 
true  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  type,  in  a  great  bas-relief  re- 
presenting a  lion    hunt,    now  in  the  British  MuEtiini,    and  especially 
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one  figure  of  a  lioness,  who  has  been  wounded  in  the  spine  by  arrows, 
and  h       g  se    f  her  Wnd  legs,  rdses  herself  painfully 

on  h  p  h    hunters,   and  Ihreaten  them  with  her 

opi. 

7  A  yn  n  ulpture  se  to  least  advantage  in  statuary;  its 
hig  m  ar  -reliefe.  The  few  Assyrian  statues  we 
pos  p  mark  ant  of  skill;  absolutely  flat,  fhey  can  only 
be  fn  m  h  Th  Nmevile  artists,  therefore,  avoided  making 
them  as  much  as  possible,  whilst  they  almost  infinitely  multiplied  bas- 
veliefs,  the  best  means  they  had  for  the  display  of  art. 

The  three  chief  epochs  we  have  already  mentioned  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Assyrian  art,  so  far  as  it  is  at  present  known,  correspond  to 
the  three  most  marked  systems  of  composition  in  bas-reliefs.  Under 
Asahumazirpal  the  ligiu-es  are  few,  simply  grouped,  and  very  confused, 
if  an  attempt  is  made  to  mttoduce  any  considerable  number  of  them, 
as  in  some  representations  of  sieges;  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  all 
pe  pti  f  the  laws  of  perspective;  the  movement  of  the  figures  is 
g  11>  low  and  slight,  but  fidl  of  truth  and  propriety.  Under 
S    g  d  Sennacherib  artists  were  more  ambitious;  they  attempted  to 

p  ese  t  lai^e  scenes  and  numerous  personages,  who  are  more  clearly 
di  t  gm  h  d,  but  with  no  better  perspective  than  in  the  older  scnlp- 
t  I      11  hunting  scenes  the  field  of  the  landscape  was  very  rudely 

p  t  d    and  they  were  compelled  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the 

try  by  ts  characteristic  trees  and  animals,  but  with  the  strangest 
mi  Les  m  their  relative  proportions.  We  see,  for  instance,  in  the 
w  t  fi  h  as  large  as  the  ships;  and  in  the  woods  birds  half  as  tail  as 
th    sold  The  action  of  the  figures  is  more  vigorous  and  marked 

than  in  the  earlier  period,  and  not  less  true  to  nature.  Lastly,  in  the 
time  of  Asshurbanipal  the  bas-relief  becomes  more  conformed  to 
reality  and  to  the  sound  principles  of  art,  ajid  the  artists  renounce  all 
pretensions  to  represent  scenes  on  a  different  level  in  the  landscape ; 
h  tu  f  the  place  where  the  scenes  of  war  or  hunting  occur  is 
smiply  d  cated  by  a  few  trees,  drawn  with  strikmg  truth  to  nature,  or 
by  m  b  Idings,  faithfully  sketched,  so  that  there  is  but  little  occasion 
f     mi     k  s  in  perspective.     There  is  also  an  improvement  to   be 

m  It  d  n  the  preceding  period  m  the  life  and  movement  of  the 
figu  well    as   m   the   grouping   and   balancing  of  the   different 

el  t        the  composition. 

8  All    he  Assyrian  sculptures  were  brilliantly  painted,  and   the 

f  he  colours  may  still  be  observed  on  the  bas-reliefe  in  the 
Mus  um  Besides  this,  painting,  properly  so-called,  formed  an  im- 
p  rt  p  rt  of  the  decoration  of  Assyrian  edifices,  whether  in  the  form 
f  ^    of  enamelled  bricks  or  of  frescoes.      No  lai^e  composition 

f   i      k    d  has  been  preserved ;  but  there  are  nevertheless  fragments 
H  K2 
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enough  to  prove  that  the  Assyrian  paintings  resembled  the  bas-reliefs. 
The  figures  standing  out  on  a.  ground  of  uniform  colour  were  not  shaded, 
but  formed  by  flat  colours,  surrouuded  by  a  broad  black  or  white  baud, 
defining  the  outline,  and  serving  exactly  the  purpose  of  the  lead 
surrounding  figures  in  the  painted  glass  of  the  thu1:eenlh  century. 

9.  An  art  much  cultivated  among  the  Assyrians,  and  carried  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection,  was  engraving  on  hard  stone.  It  was  principally 
applied  to  the  manufacture  of  cylinders  for  signets,  the  impression  being 
taken  by  rolling  them  over  a  soft  surface.  The  subjects  engraved  on 
th  m  w  g         If         1  gious  character,  assemblages  of  sacred 

yml  1  f  es    r  d   t       with  one  or  more  persons  in  the  act  of 

ad  rat  S  f   th  present   hunting   scenes.      The  great 

m  ]      ty     f  these     yl     I  videnlly  ordinary  trade  goods  of  very 

ca  eles  wkanhp  Btheare  also  some  carefully  executed  and 
ti  ly  ngr  d  th  t  p  t  f  heir  small  dimensions,  may  be  advan- 
tag  ly  mpa  d  f  1:  ty  of  art,  to  the  best  specimens  of  bas- 
reliels  from  Khorsabad  and  Koyundjik. 


CHAPTER  V. 
TH£  NE  W  CHALDEAN  EMPIRE. 


Section  I.—  Su'evey  of  the  History  of  Babylon  under  the 

I.  ChalDjEA  was  the  seat  of  the  most  ancient  empire  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. Its  focus  and  centre  was  to  the  south  of  Babylon ;  and  although 
that  great  city,  the  most  ancient  in  Ihe  Tigro-Euphrates  Basui,  was 
always  of  considerable  importance — although  even  it  was  the  religious, 
yet  it  never  became  the  political,  capital  of  this  emphe.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  Egyptians  under  Thothmes  III.  had  overturned  the 
Chaldtean  dynasty,  and  installed  at  Babylon  princes  designated  as 
Arabs  by  Berosus,  who  reigned  there  for  two  and  a  half  centuries. 

When  the  Assyrian  empire,  profiling  by  the  declining  power  of  Egypt, 
eslabhshed  itself  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  Babylon,  as  we  have  shown,  was  governed  by  a  dynasty 
of  princes  whose  names  prove  them  to  have  been  of  Chaldieo-Turanian, 
or  rather  of  Elamite,  origin.  We  have  already  related  the  sanguinary 
struggles  between  Karatadash,  Bumaburyash,  Karahardash,  and  Nasi- 
bt^ash,  kings  of  Babylon,  and  the  first  Ninevite  monarchs,  Asshur- 
bel-Nishishu,  Bushur-Asshur,  and  Asshurubalat — struggles  occupying 
the  greater  part  of  the  fifleetitli  and  fouHeenth  ci 
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In  1314,  Tuklat-Samdan  I.  conquered  the  countries  of  the  Lower 
Euphrates,  and  made  Babylon  a  dependency  of  Nineveh,  settling  there 
a  new  line  of  princes  of  Chiddieo -Assyrian  origin,  and  with  purely 
Semitic  names.  Thus,  even  after  this  conquest,  the  city  of  Nimrod  had 
kings  of  its  own,  although  but  vassals  of  the  king  of  Assyria.  Even 
at  this  period,  when  its  glory  wa^  almost  entirely  eclipsed,  it  could  vie 
with  Nineveh  both  as  to  importance  and  population,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence a  possession  that  gave  its  conquerors  much  trouble  lo  keep. 
Essentially  a  rebellious  city,  Babylon  longed  for  independence,  and  at 
each  opportunity  rose  in  revolt;  during  the  six  centuries  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  we  constantly  find  its  princes  warring  against  their  suzerains. 
Even  under  Belkudurussur,  the  successor  of  Tuklat-Samdan,  we  have 
seen  thai  Binbaliddin,  prince  of  Babylon,  not  only  revolted,  but  even 
invaded  Assyria.  It  was  this  Binbaliddin  who  enclosed  the  city  of 
Nipur  with  a  wall  called  "  Nivit  Marduk  " — "  the  dwelling  of  Mero- 
dach."  Towards  the  dose  of  the  twelfth  century  he  was  defeated,  and 
again  reduced  to  obedience  by  Adarpalashir,  king  of  Nineveh.  His 
successor,  Nebuchadnezzar  [Nabuchadurussur],  also  revolted  against  the 
Assyrian  monarch,  Assburrishishi.  Still  niore  important  was  the  revolt 
of  Mardukidinakhe  (about  the  eleventh  century  B.  c. )  against  'f  iglath- 
pileser  I.  [Tuklat-pal-ashar].  Having  first  defeated  his  suzerain, '  the 
Babylonian  prince  entered  Assyria  and  sacked  the  town  of  Hekali. 
Some  years  after,  he  in  his  tum  sustained  a  defeat,  and  Tiglath-pileser 
carried  Babylon  by  storm. 

The  monuments  here  fell  us,  aud  we  therefore  know  nothing  of  wWat 
passed  in  Babylon  after  the  disasters  of  the  Assyrian  king,  Asshur- 
rabamar.  It  is  probable  that  for  a  time  the  dly  threw  off  the  Ninevite 
yoke,  and  that  the  first  princes  of  the  dynasty  of  Belkatirassn  [or 
Bilpasqu],  perhaps  even  its  founder,  made  it  their  first  occupation  to 
reconquer  Babylonia.  We  have  no  documents  on  the  subject  of  the 
wars  that  brought  about  this  result :  all  we  know  is,  that  the  success  of 
the  Assyrians  was  complete,  and  the  great  Chaldean  dly  was  so  severely 
punished  that,  for  more  than  a  century,  it  did  not  again  attempt  to  revolt. 
Its  princes  during  this  period  were  in  reality  only  hereditary  satraps  of 
the  Ninevite  monarch.  We  know  but  one  of  these  satraps,  Irib  Marduk, 
whose  name  is  found  on  some  weights  now  in  the  British  Museum.  But, 
in  following  the  history  of  Assyria,  we  have  seen  that  Nabubaliddin, 
king  of  Babylon,  attempted  a  revolt,  repressed  almost  before  it  broke 
out,  against  Asshumarirpal,  and  that  disturbances  in  Babylon  and 
Chaldrea  broke  out  afresh  with  such  violence  under  Shalmaneser  IV. 
(Shalmauuashir),  that  he  found  himself  compelled  to  fortify  strongly  the 
frontier  tovm  of  EUasar,  and  to  station  a  formidable  garrison  there,  in 
order  to  keep  the  coimtry  in  check.  During  the  revolt  of  Asshur- 
daninpal  and  the  civil  war  that  ensued,  Chaldsea   escaped  from   its 
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nottlierii  maatars  and  proclaimed  its  independence,  placin 
Mardukbalatirib  on  the  throne;  and  Shamash-Bin,  on  hi 
found  himself  obliged  to  reconquer  his  rebellious  vassal.  Binlikhish  III., 
lus  successor,  in  order  to  assure  himself  the  possession  ot  Babylon,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  gratify  the  desire  of  its  inhabitants  for  independence, 
married  a  princess  of  (he  native  royal  fiimily,  Sammuramat,  who  was 
the  nominal  soverdgn  of  Babylon  whilst  her  husband  reigned  at 
Nineveh.  At  this  period  great  works  were  undertaken  in  the  Chald:ean 
d(y,  especially  the  construction  of  the  embankments  of  the  Euphrates. 

2.  Thirty-four  years  later  Phal-Balazu,  the  Belesis  of  the  Greeks,  a 
prince  of  Babylon,  joined,  as  we  have  before  said,  the  insurrection  of  (he 
Mede  Arbaces  and  of  the  Susian  Shotniknakhunta  against  Asshur- 
Lkhish,  the  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks,  and  took  part  in  the  total 
destruction  of  Nineveh  (B.C.  7SS)v  He  had  been,  of  alt  the  confederates, 
the  most  determined,  the  one  most  obstinately  bent  on  the  ruin  of  the 
Assyrian  power.  On  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  the  Medes  and  Susians  were 
content  with  having  merely  reconquered  thdr  independence.  Phul,  on 
the  contrary,  took  possession  of  Assyria  and  of  the  western  provinces  of 
the  empire,  and  made  them  for  a  time  subject  to  Babylon.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  he  made  an  expedition  into  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  About 
747,  doubtless  immediately  on  the  death  of  Phul-Balazu,  Assyria  threw 
off  the  yoke  of  her  temporary  conquerors;  Tiglath-pileser  II.,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  old  royal  family,  was  proclaimed  king,  drove  oat  the 
Chaldieans,  and  re-established  (he  authority  of  Nineveh  over  (he  western 
provinces,  Osrhoene  and  Syria.  But  the  complete  independence  of  the 
kingdom  of  Babylon,  the  work  of  Phul,  lasted  some  time  longer  before 
the  Assyrians  ventured  to  attack  it. 

Nabonassar,  who  succeeded  Phul.iu  order  to  efiace  every  trace  of  foreign 
dominion,  burnt  all  the  historical  documents  of  those  kings  of  Nineveh 
who  had  reigned  over  Babylon,  and  wished  to  commence  a  new  era,  to  be 
called  by  his  own  name.  The  era  of  Nabonassar  commences  from  his 
accession  in  747  B.c.,and  from  this  date  the  Greek  astronomer,  Ptolemy, 
has  preserved  a  canon  of  the  kings  of  Babylon,  and  his  statements  are 
fiilly  confirmed  by  the  monuments. 

Nevertheless,  after  Nabonassar,  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  fell  rapidly 
into  decay;  it  was  a  prey  to  disorders  of  which  we  have  but  an  imperfect 
knowledge.  The  canon  of  Ptolemy  registers  at  this  lime  four  kings  in 
twelve  years,  a  sufEcient  indication  of  a  time  of  troubles  and  revolutions. 
The  kings  of  Assyria,  who  had  become  more  powerful  than  ever, 
profited  by  all  this  to  claim  again  their  ancient  rights  of  auierainty.  In 
709  B.C.  Sargon  [Sharyukin],  after  the  bloody  battle  of  Dur-Yakin, 
reconquered  Babylon  and  C^aldrea. 

From  this  date  the  history  of  the  Babylonian  stale  is  known  only 
from  its  relations,  almost  always  unforlunate,  with  the  Assyrian  empire, 
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and  by  its  incessant  and  fruitless  revolts.  Tiic  true  national  hero  of 
this  epoch,  the  indomitable  champion  of  the  independence  of  Babylon, 
was  Merodach  Baiadan  [MardukbaUddin],  dethroned  once  by  Sargon, 
then  again  on  many  occasions,  in  contest  with  him  and  with  his  son, 
Sennacherib  [Sinakherib],  unfailmg  in  Ms  hatred  to  the  Assyrian  yoke, 
always  conquered  and  always  retrieving  his  disasters,  imprisoned  by  the 
kings  of  Assyria,  and  always  escaping  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Babylonians,  laying  down  his  arms  at  last  only  with  his  life.  Suzub, 
son  of  Gatul,  was  equally  intrepid  and  persevering.  Esarhaddon 
[Asshurakhiddin],  the  fourth  son  of  Sennacherib,  was  viceroy  of 
Babylon  mider  his  father  when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Nineveh ; 
he  habitually  resided  at  Babylon,  as  we  have  already  said,  and  it  was  to 
that  city  he  carried  prisoner  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah.  Esarhaddon 
occupied  himself  in  repsuring  the  more  important  monuments  of 
Babylon,  much  defaced  and  destroyed  during  the  later  wars,  especially 
during  the  sack  of  the  city,  by  order  of  Sennacherib  in  683.  He  also 
designed  the  plan,  and  commenced  the  construction,  of  the  two  immense 
enclosures,  the  completion  of  which  was  the  glory  of  the  reign  of 
Nebuchadneiaar.  After  his  abdication  of  the  throne  of  Nineveh  in 
favour  of  his  son,  Asshurbanjpal,  Esarhaddon  stiU  remained  for  a  short 
time  king  of  Babylon.  At  his  death,  his  second  son,  Shamulshaniugin, 
succeeded  him  in  that  dty,  but  as  vassal  to  Asshurbanipal.  We  have 
already  given  the  details  of  his  revolt,  in  which  he  was  joined  by 
Nabubelshum,  the  grandson  of  the  great  Merodach  Baiadan,  But  the 
two  states  were  afterwards  again  united,  and  there  was  no  king  of 
Babylon,  when,  about  626,  the  Chaldiean  Nabopolassar  was  made  by 
Asshuredililani  III.,  the  last  king  but  one  of  Assyria,  governor  of 
Chaldsea  and  Babylon,  in  order  to  preserve  the  countiy  from  the 
barbarians  who  threatened  it. 


Section  II,— Nabopolassar  [Nabupai.ussur].    625—604  d.c. 

I.  The  true  founder  of  the  Chaldaio -Babylonian  power  was  Nabo- 
polassar. Babylon  under  his  obscure  predecessors  had  been  subject  to 
Nineveh.  Now  emerging  at  last  fironi  that  state  of  dependence,  she  arrived 
at  the  highest  point  of  power  and  grandeur.  "For,  lo,"  had  said, 
some  years  before,  the  prophets  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  menacing  with 
divine  judgments  both  Nineveh  and  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  "  I  raise  up 
the  Chaldtcans,  that  bitter  and  hasty  nation,  which  shall  march  through 
the  breadth  of  the  land,  to  possess  the  dwelling-places  that  are  not 
theirs.  They  are  terrible  and  dreadful ;  their  judgment  and  their 
dignity  shall  proceed  of  themselves.  Their  horses  also  are  swifter  than 
leopards,  and  are  more  fierce  than  the  evening  wolves ;  and  their  horse- 
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men  shsll  spread  themselves,  and  their  horsemen  shall  come  from  far; 
they  ahfdl  fly  as  an  eagle  that  hasteth  to  eat  "  (Hab.  i.  6—8). 

Sent  to  Babylon  as  salrap  or  prefect  ^ — for  Asshuredililani  had  for 
twenty-lwo  years  deprived  that  proud  dty  of  the  right  of  having  a 
prince  of  its  own,  and  had  made  it  directly  dependent  on  the  throne  of 
Nineveh — Nabopolassar,  who  without  doubt  had  played  his  part  as 
courtier  to  the  Assyrian  monarch  to  obtain  this  favour,  conceived  at 
once  the  project  of  substituting  himself  for  his  master,  and  of  freeing 
for  ever  his  native  country.  He  sent  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  the 
Medes,  who  was  beginning  to  establish  a  considerable  empire  and  a 
military  power  of  the  first  rank,  by  the  conq  eat  of  all  those  Lountnes 
that  had  for  many  centuries  formed  the  northern  provinces  of  the 
Assyrian  kingdom,  penetrating  even  to  Asia  Minor  This  ku  ^  wis 
Cyaxares,  as  we  are  told  by  Herodotus.  Euicbius  and  SynceUns  call 
him  Astyi^ea ;  but  this  appellation  seems  to  have  been  amonj,  the 
Medes,  a  title  or  surname  rather  than  a  proper  name  Nabopolassar 
concocted  with  him  a  plot  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Nmei  te  poiv  er,  and 
lo  seal  the  alliance,  married  his  own  son,  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  more 
correctly  Nabukudurussnr,  as  Berosns  wrote  it  (Nebo  protects  my 
crown),  to  the  daughter  of  the  Median  king.  Before  long  the  death  of 
the  king  of  Assyria  furnished  them  the  opportunity  they  were  wjuted  for, 
to  declare  themselves  independent.  Cyaxares  advanced  to  lay  siege  to 
Nineveh,  and  Nabopolassar,  proclaiming  himself  king,  sent  lai^e  bodies 
of  troops  to  assist  him  in  the  enteqirise. 

2.  We  have  already  related  how  the  Scythian  invasion,  pouring 
suddenly  on  Media,  achieved  for  the  moment  its  subjection,  and  saved 
for  a  time  the  capital  of  Assyria  from  destruction.  Babylon  and 
Chaldaea  remained  safe  from  the  ravages  of  the  Scythians.  Nabopolassar 
was  more  fortunate  than  his  ally,  for  though  obliged  to  postpone  his 
scheme  for  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  and  to  allow  to  what  was  now  the 
mere  shadow  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom  a  prolonged  existence  for  nineteen 
years,  still  he  remained  in  peaceable  possession  of  his  dominions,  and 
profited  by  the  delay  to  consolidate  the  independence  he  had  achieved, 
establishing  on  a  solid  basis  the  power  of  the  Babylonian  kingdom.  Profit- 
ing by  the  weakness  and  inaction  of  Assaracus,  the  last  Nmeviteking,  he 
conquered  the  western  or  Aramsean  portion  of  Mesopotamia — that  is  to 
say,  Osrhoene— and  reduced  the  descendant  of  Saigon  and  Sennacherib 
to  the  possession  otdy  of  Assyria,  properly  so  called.  But  he  did  not 
carry  his  arms  beyond  the  Euphrates,  avoiding,  nnti]  the  final  fall  of 
Nineveh,  a  contest  with  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  who  at  that  time,  having 
vanquished  Josiah,  kmg  of  Judah,  at  M^iddo,  had  overrun  the  whole  of 
Syria  and  seized  his  share  of  the  spoils  of  the  Assyriaji  empire. 

3.  Whilst  he  thus  extended  his  territory,  and  gradually  substituted 
the  dominion  of  Babylon  for  that  of  Nineveh,  Nabopolassar  employed 
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himself  actively  in  restoring  the  iuicient  splendoar  of  his  capital,  which 
had  suffered  much  in  the  lale  wars,  and  in  reconstructing  many  of  the 
public  edifices  that  had  fallen  to  ruin,  notwithstanding  the  repairs  of 
Esarhaddon.  Nabopolassar  had  married  a  princess,  whom  Herodotus 
calls  Nitoeris,  and  whose  name,  purely  Egyptiaji  (Neith-aker — "  Ndth, 
the  Victorious  "),  seems  to  point  her  out  as  bom  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  and  belonging  to  the  royal  family,  originally  of  Sais,  then  reigning 
over  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  Nitoeiis  appears  to  have  filled,  in 
conjunction  with  her  husband,  Nabopolassar,  a  position  in  the  state 
not  less  important  than  Sammnramat  (the  Semiramis  of  Herodotus)  did 
with  regard  to  Binlikhish  III.  It  seems  that  she  assumed  the  direction  of 
the  great  works  then  being  executed  at  Babylon,  for  Herodotus,  correctly 
and  well  informed  on  all  the  history  of  the  Chaldean  kingdom  at  that 
pe  od  a  nl)u  es  her  the  credit  of  them,  whilst  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
h  £fi  al  cnp  ns  ascribes  it  to  his  father.  "Nitoeris,"  says 
H  od  us  n  nly  left  behind  her,  as  memorials  of  her  occupancy 
h  n       h        orks  which  I   shall  presently  describe,  but  also, 

bse  m^  h  gr  power  and  restless  enterprise  of  the  Medes,  who  had 
k  n  g        number  of  cities,  and  among  them  Nineveh,  and 

p  b  eked  in  her  turn,  made  all  possible  exertions  to 

as      h     d     n    s  of  her  empire.     And  first,   whereas   the  river 
L     h     es      h        ravetses  the  city,  ran  formerly  with  a  straight  course 
P  b  b     ertain  excavations  which  she  made  at  some  distance 

op  h  am,  nd  ed  it  so  winding  that  it  comes  three  several  times 
in  sight  of  the  same  village,  a  village  in  Assyria,  which  is  called 
Ardericca ;  and  to  this  day  they  who  would  go  from  our  sea  to  Babylon, 
on  descending  to  the  river,  touch  three  tinies,  and  on  three  different 
days,  at  this  very  place.  She  also  made  an  embankment  along  each 
side  of  the  Euphrates,  wonderful  both  fiir  breadth  and  height,  and  dug 
a  basin  for  a  lake  a  great  way  above  Babylon,  close  alongside  the  stream, 
which  was  sunk  everywhere  to  the  point  where  they  came  to  the 
water,  and  was  of  such  breadtii  that  the  whole  circuit  measured  420 
fiirlongs.  The  soil  dug  out  of  this  ba^n  was  made  use  of  in  the 
embankments  along  the  waterside.  When  the  excavation  was  finished 
she  had  stones  brought,  imd  bordered  the  entire  margin  of  the  reservoir 
with  them.  These  two  things  were  done  —  the  river  made  to  wind 
and  the  lake  excavated — that  the  stream  might  he  slacker  by  reason  of 
the  number  of  curves,  and  the  voyage  be  raidered  circuitous,  and  that, 
at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  it  might  be  necessary  to  skirt  the  lake  and  so  to 
make  a  long  round.  All  these  works  were  on  that  side  of  Babylon  where 
the  passes  lay,  and  where  the  roads  Into  Media  were  the  straightest; 
and  the  aim  of  the  queen  in  making  them  was  to  prevent  the  Medes 

•  Her.  i.  185, 186. 
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f   mh  lii  ^     t         rs    wU    th    bbyl  i      t    k    p  them  in 

Wl  1    th    so  1  f   m  th    e.         t       was  be   g  th  d  for  the 

d  f  f  th       ty  N  Cocn        g^  d  also  in  an  th  1    taking,  a 

m       by  w    k      mp      d  w  th  th       w    h        al  cady  m    ti     cd.    The 
ty  as  I    aid      as   hviied  by  th    n  t     t        d   tin  t  portions. 

Ud      thfrm      kngif      ma        anted  t     pass  f    m  of  these 

d  ththhhdt         as  lxit,hh        tit  seems 

t     m      h         f  rj    t      ble,  m       A       di  t,!y       1  1     she  was 

d  gg         th     1  k      N  t  b  th       ht   h  rself     f  turn  t  to  a  use 

wh   h    h    Id     t  m        th  m  d        ble  her  to 

lea  th      m      m    t    f  h         gn  B  bj  1         Sh   g  ve  orders 

fthhwgf  blkft  dhthyre  ready, 

and  the  basin  was  excavated,  she  turned  the  entire  stream  of  the 
Euphrates  into  the  cnttmg,  and  thus  for  a  time,  while  the  basin  was 
filling,  the  natural  channi.1  of  the  river  was  left  dry.  Forthwith  she 
set  to  work,  and  m  the  first  place  lined  the  banks  of  the  stream  within 
the  city  with  quays  of  burnt  brick,  and  also  bricked  the  landing-places 
opposite  the  river  gates,  adopting  throughout  the  same  fashion  of  brick- 
work  which  had  been  used  in  the  town  wall ;  after  which,  with  the 
materials  which  had  been  prepared,  she  built,  as  near  the  middle  of  the 
town  as  possible,  a  stone  bridge,  the  blocks  whereof  were  bound 
fi^ether  with  iron  and  lead.  In  the  daytime  square  wooden  platforms 
were  laid  along  from  pier  to  pier,  on  which  the  inhabitants  crossed  the 
stream ;  but  at  night  they  were  withdrawn,  to  prevent  people  passing 
from  side  to  side  in  the  dark  to  commit  robberies.  When  the  river  had 
filled  the  cutting,  and  the  bridge  was  finidied,  the  Euphrates  was  turned 
back  again  into  its  ancient  bed;  and  thus  the  basin,  transformed  sud- 
denly into  a  lake,  was  see 
made,  and  the  inhabitants, 
of  a  bridge. " 

4.  In  607,  Nabopolassai,  feeling  himself  already  old  and  enfeebled, 
and  seeing  also  that  a  serious  contest  with  the  Egyptian  monarchy  had 
become  imminent  on  account  of  the  pn^ess  of  Neeho,  who,  master  of 
all  Syria,  already  threatened  the  Euphrates,  thought  fit  to  associate 
with  himself  on  the  throne  a  younger  and  more  active  prince.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar reigned  conjointly  with  his  father  during  the  three  succeeding 
years,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  double  method  of  computing  the  dates  of 
the  new  reign ;  some  reckoning  from  this  association,  others  from  the 
death  of  Nabopolassar. 

The  year  606  was  the  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Chaldtean 
monarchy  founded  by  Nabopolassar.  From  that  year  it  became  un- 
questionably the  sovereign  power  of  Asia,  and  acquired  that  supremacy 
in  war  and  politics  which  had  belonged  first  to  Egypt,  then  to  Assyria. 
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This  result  was  due  to  two  great  wars  waged  simultaneously  by  the 
kingdom  of  Babylon  in  this  year,  both  terminating  in  brilliant  success. 
The  Medes  having  at  last  succeeded  in  freeing  themselves  from  their 
Scythian  invaders,  and  in  regaining  their  full  independence  and  liberty 
of  action,  Nabopolassar  renewed  his  alliance  with  Cya](ares,  and  they 
both  again  undertook  the  enterprise  against  Nineveh,  which  for  nineteen 
years  they  had  been  compelled  to  postpone.  Tliis  had  become  still 
more  easy,  for  the  Assyrian  monarchy  had  been  growing  gradually 
weaker  from  that  time  in  the  incapable  and  feeble  hands  of  Assaraeus, 
and  had  successively  lost  every  one  of  its  provinces.  Nevertheless,  at 
he  las  moment,  when  the  united  amues  of  the  Babylonians  and  Medes 
p  eaen  ed  hemselves  under  the  ramparts  of  Nineveh,  the  ancient  valour 
of  the  Assyrians  appeared  to  revive  again.  The  dly  resisted  with 
vigoa  and  obstinacy,  a  very  long  siege  was  required  to  reduce  it,  but  at 
las  was  taken  and  completely  destroyed  with  systematic  ferodty. 
The  onquerors  divided  the  territory  of  Assyria,  The  Medes  acquired 
he  moui  ainous  districts  to  the  north  and  east,  that  is  to  say,  the 
lesser  part  of  the  country.  The  king  of  Babylon  joined  to  his 
slates  dl  the  immense  plains  of  the  southern  r^on  bordering  his  own 
dominions,  embracing  at  once  the  largest  and  most  fertile  parts  of 
Assyria. 

Whilst  he  was  himself  occupied  in  the  entesprise  against  Nineveh, 
Nabopolassar  confided  to  his  son  the  more  difficult  task  —  the  one  re- 
quiring the  most  courage  and  activity — the  task  of  arresting  the  progress 
of  Necho,  who  had  already  commenced  the  siege  of  Carchemish,  with  a 
view  of  seizing  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates,  and  re-commencing  in 
Mesopotamia  the  conquering  expeditions  of  Thothmes,  Seti,  and 
Ramses.  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the  head  of  the  picked  troops  of  the 
Chaldiean  army,  marched  against  the  Egyptians,  and  inflicted  on 
them  a  crushing  defeat  under  the  waJli  of  CanJienush  "And  the 
king  of  Egypt, "  says  the  Bd  le,  "  came  not  agam  any  more  out  of 
his  land,  for  the  king  of  Babylon  had  tiken  from  the  nver  of  Egypt 
unto  the  river  Euphrates  all  that  pertained  to  the  king  of  Egypt ' ' 
(aKingsixiv   7) 

Nebuchadneziar  pursued  his  ad\  ersary  closely,  as  far  as  the  frontier 
of  Egypt;  but  having  ieimed,  whilst  before  Pelusmm  tliat  his  father 
was  dead  (604),  he  retraced  hia  (  p  t  t  k  po  ss  fa  throne 
that,  so  recently  establi^^hed,  might  b  i  k  by  hang  of  kings. 
Under  these  citcum>linces,  sa)  s  E  ?u  th  B  byl  an  !  torian,  he 
put  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  Syria,  nl  tl  dj  ent  ntn  in  order; 
and  leaving  in  charge  of  Ms  trust  d  als  th      um  pnsoners  he 

had  taken,  as  well  as  the  command  f  th  m  1ft  the  con- 
quered provinces,  he  departed «  th  11  rt  cr  1  h  desert  by 
forced  marches,  and  thus  arrived  pe   lly    tEb)l         h       the  chief  of 
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the  caste  of  the  Chaldseans  resigned  into  his  hands  the  government  he 
had  administered  since  the  death  of  Nabopolassar. 


Section  III. — Nebuchadnezzar  [Nabukubukussur]. 
601—561  B.C. 
I.  The  defeat  of  the  king  of  Egypt  had  prepared  the  way  for  the 
niin  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the  only  part  of  Palestine  that  had  not 
yet  submitted  to  the  power  of  the  ChaldEcaji  monarchy,  and  had  eseaped 
the  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Carchemish.  Two  years  after  the 
death  of  his  father  had  left  him  in  full  possession  of  power  (602), 
Nebuchadnezzar,  once  more  in  Syria,  ^attacked  Jehoiakim,  king  ol 
Judah,  imposed  on  him  a  tribute,  and  carried  to  Babylon  numerous 
hostages,  with  a  part  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 
Three  years,  however,  had  not  passed  before  the  Hebrew  prince  again 
revolted,  counting  on  the  support  of  the  king  of  Egypt  (who  in  reality 
did  notMng  to  assist  him),  and  almost  immediately  died,  leaving  all  the 
consequences  of  his  rebellion  to  fall  on  the  head  of  his  son,  Jehoiachin. 
Jehoiachin  reigned  but  three  months.  Nebuchadnezzar  sent  an  army 
against  him,  and  soon  himself  arrivedinjudiea;  and  the  young  king  of 
Judah  was  compelled  to  put  himself  and  all  his  house  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemy  (S99).  Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  Content  himself 
with  these  royal  captives ;  he  entered  Jerusalem,  despoiled  the  Temple 
and  palace  of  all  their  treasures,  and  made  prisoners  of  the  bravest 
men  of  the  army  to  the  number  of  10,000,  with  a  portion  of  the 
artisans,  amongst  others  the  smiths  and  armourers  (a  precaution  dic- 
tated by  prudence,  in  order  that  the  country  should  not  be  able  again 
to  put  itself  into  an  effective  state  of  defence) ;  he  left,  in  short,  in  the 
city  only  the  poorest  of  the  people.  He  carried  also  Jehoiachin,  with 
his  mother,  his  wives  and  his  eunuchs,  to  Babylon,  and  there  shut  up 
the  unfortunate  king  of  Judah  closely  in  prison.  Then,  affecting  to 
leave  the  nation  a  shadow  of  independence,  he  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Jerusalem,  Zedekiah,  uncle  to  the  young  prince. 

The  new  king,  no  less  infatuated  than  his  predecessors,  remained 
deaf  to  the  warnings  of  Jeremiah,  who  recommended  to  him  a  policy 
of  prudence  and  submission  to  the  king  of  Babylon.  Having  contrived 
lo  arrai^e  a  coalition  vrith  the  king  of  ^^ypt  and  the  Phoenician  cities, 
he  believed  himself  in  a  position  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  broke  into 
open  rebellion,  by  refusing  his  tribute  as  a  vassal  (590).  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, enraged,  marched  again  on  Jerusalem ;  but  he  was  obliged 
almost  immediately  to  raise  the  siege,  in  order  to  offer  battle  to 
Pharaoh  Uahprahet,  who  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Zedekiah. 
The  king  of  Egypt  having  retired  without   striking  a  blow,  the 
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Childoeans  returned  into  JuiJa;a,  took  the  cities  of  Lachish  and  Azekah, 
and  ag^ii  appeared  before  Jerusalem.  During  eighteen  months  the 
Hebrews  in  their  capital  repulsed  all  attacks,  but  famine  triiunphed 
over  their  endurance.  The  Chaldfeans  penetrated  through  a  breach 
into  the  city,  whence  the  king  attempted  to  escape  with  sor 
his  servants  towards  the  Jordan ;  but  he  was  taken  in  the  ph 
Jericho  and  carried  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  who  put  his  sons  fo  dealh 
in  his  presence,  put  out  his  eyes,  and  led  him,  loaded  with  chains, 
to  Babylon  (58S).  A  month  afterwards  Nebuiaradan,  captam  of  the 
guards  of  the  Babylonian  king,  entered  (he  city,  and  at  once  the  work 
of  destruction  commenced.  The  Temple  of  the  T>ord  and  the 
palace  were  burned,  the  high  priest  was  killed,  with  sixty  of  the  prin 
cipal  inhalritants,  and  all  the  families  of  the  upper  class  who  had 
fled  to  the  desert  were  led  into  captivity. 

Nebuchadnezzar  had  appointed  a  Hebrew,  Gedaliah,  governor  of  the 
territory  of  Judah  ;  but  he,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  was  assas- 
sinated by  one  of  the  royal  family,  named  Ishmael,  The  chief  men 
the  Jews  who  still  remained  in  the  country,  fearing  the  vengeance 
Nebuchadneziar,  retired  to  Egypt,  where  they  hoped  to  find  soi 
security ;  but  Uahprahet,  by  giving  ihem  an  asylum,  drew  down  on  1 
own  country  the  wrath  of  the  Babylonian  king.  The  eastern  part 
the  Delta  was  invaded,  and  given 

2.  The  haughty  king  of  Babylo 
the  conquest  t  Phre  u  co  t 
time,  too,  th    gra  d     t  f  th    p    ph  t    h  d  announced  fo  the 

people  of  Tyr  w  m  th  th  nrj     f   h         upremacy  over  the 

other  cities,  th     m   f  rtun  p     ding  tl    m       "Behold,"  said 

Ezekiel,  "I  ill  bn  g  Tyru  N  b  h  d  ei  king  of  Babylon,  a 
kii^  of  kings  fmth  thwthhes  d  with  chariots,  with 
horsemen,  and       mp  and  h  pe  pi        H      hall  slay  with  the 

Bword  thy  da  ght  tl     fi  Id        d  h     hall  m  k    a  fort  against  thee, 

and  east  am  t  ag  nst  thee  d  1  ti  p  th  b  kler  against  thee. 
And  he  shall  t  gi  f  ar  g  t  thy  walls  d  with  his  ases  he 
shall  break  down  thy  towers     (Ezekiel  xxvi.  7 — 9). 

The  Tynans  resisted  for  a  long  time,  with  the  constancy  and  obstinacy 
they  had  already  shown  against  Sargon,  and  the  siege  of  their  city 
lasted  thirteen  years.  But  at  last  Tyre  was  carried  by  assault,  by  the 
king  of  Babylon  in  person  (574),  who  treated  the  Tyrians  as  he  had  the 
Jews,  and  carried  into  Chaldfea  the  most  distinguished  families  of  the 
country.  The  colonies  Tyre  then  possessed  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa  and  in  Spain,  such  as  Carthage,  not  yel  independent,  and  Gades 
(now  Cadiz),  reec^ised  the  suzerainty  of  the  conqueror  of  their  mother 
country.      From  this  originated   the  fahulons  stories   that   obtained 


o  the  ravages  of  the  Chaldean 
not  yet  satisfied;  be  aspired  to 
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credence  at  a  later  time,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  marched  at  the  head  of 
his  legions  as  far  as  the  columns  of  Hercules,  ond  that  attributed  to  him 
the  glory  of  subjecting  to  bis  arms  the  Iberians  of  Spain.*  Tyre  once 
taken,  Nabuchadnezzar,  before  retnming  to  Babylon,  attacked  the 
people  of  Idumea,  Moab,  and  Ammon,  who  had  associated  themselves 
with  the  last  Jewish  attempt  at  revolt,  and  compelled  them  to  sub- 
misaon.  He  made  also  a  campaign  in  Arabia,  passed  victoriously 
through  Hedjaz  and  Nedjid,  and  penetrated  as  fer  as  (he  Sabean 
kingdom  of  Yemen.  These  wars,  predicted  by  the  prophets,  terminated 
the  series  of  Chaldrean  conquests  in  Western  Asia. 

3-  Once  more  in  his  own  states,  Nebuchadnezzar  rendered  himself  no 
less  famous  by  his  internal  administration  than  by  his  foreign  conquests. 
The  fortune  of  war  had  placed  at  his  disposal  immense  riches  and  in- 
numerable captives;  he  employed  both  in  the  great  works  of  embel- 
lishment and  of  putilic  utility,  which  made  Babylon  the  most  celebrated 
city  in  the  world.  "The  city  stands  on  a  tiroad  plain, "  says  Herodotus,  t 
who  visited  it  in  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  ' '  and  is  an 
exact  square,  a  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs  in  length  each  way,  so 
that  the  entire  circuit  is  four  hundred  and  eighty  fiiriongs.  While  such 
is  its  size,  in  magnificence  there  b  no  other  city  that  approaches  to  it. 
It  is  surrounded,  in  the  first  place,  by  a  broad  and  deep  moat,  fiiU  of 
water,  behind  which  rises  a  wall  fifty  royal  cubits  in  width,  and  two 
hundred  in  height.  (The  royal  cubit  is  longer  by  three  fingers'  breadth 
than  the  common  cubit.) 

"  And  here  I  may  not  omit  to  tell  the  use  to  which  the  mould  dug 
ont  of  the  great  moat  was  turned,  nor  Ihe  manner  wherein  the  wall  was 
wrought.  As  fast  as  they  dug  the  moat  the  soil  which  they  got  from 
the  cutting  was  made  into  bricks,  and  when  a  sufficient  number  were 
completed  they  baked  (he  bricks,  in  kibs.  Then  they  set  to  building, 
and  began  with  bricking  the  borders  of  the  moat ;  after  which  they 
proceeded  to  construct  the  wall  itself,  using  throughout  for  their  cement 
hot  bitumen,  and  inteiposing  a  lay  f  w  ttl  d  ed  t  y  thirtieth 
course  of  the  bricks.  On  the  top  1  ng  th  dg  f  th  wall,  they 
constructed  buildings  of  a  single  h  mbe  f  mg  n  n  th  leaving 
between  them  room  for  a  four-h  h  n  t  t    t  m      I    th     ircuit  of 

the  wall  are  a  hundred  gates,  all  f  brass  w  th  braz  hi  t  1  nd  side- 
posts.  The  bitumen  used  in  the  w  k  was  b  ght  t  B  byl  from  the 
Is,  a  small  stream  which  flows  i  f  th  E  phrates  t  tl  p  mt  where 
the  city  of  the  same  name  stands,  eight  days'  journey  from  Babylon. 
Lumps  of  bitumen  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  this  river. 

*  Sthabo,  xv.  p.  687;  Joseph.,  Ani.  x.  ii,  i ;  Evseb.,  Frapar, 
Evang,  Ik.  p.  456.  The  authority  for  all  lliese  passages  is  the  historian 
Megasthenes. 

t  Her.  i.  178,  179,  iSo,  iSr. 
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"  The  city  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  river,  which  runs  through 
the  midst  of  it.  This  river  is  the  Euphrates,  a  broad,  deep,  swift 
stream  which  rises  in  Armenia  and  empties  itself  into  the  Erythriean 
sea.  The  city  wall  is  brought  down  on  both  sides  to  the  edge  of  the 
stream :  thence  from  Che  comers  of  the  wall  there  is  carried  along  each 
bank  of  the  river  a  fence  of  burnt  bricks.  The  houses  are  mostly  three 
and  four  stories  high;  the  streets  all  run  in  straight  lines,  not  only  those 
parallel  to  the  river,  bat  also  the  cross  streets  which  lead  down  to  the 
water-side.  At  the  river  end  of  these  cross  streets  are  low  gates  in  the 
fence  that  skirts  the  stream,  which  are,  like  the  great  gales  in  the  outer 
wall,  of  brass,  and  open  on  the  water. 

"  The  outer  wall  is  the  main  defence  of  the  city.  There  is,  however,  a 
second  inner  wall,  of  less  thickness  than  the  first,  but  very  little  inferior 
to  it  in  strength.  The  centre  of  each  division  of  the  town  was  occupied 
by  a  fortress.  In  the  one  stood  the  palace  of  the  kings,  surrounded  by 
a  walJ  of  great  strength  and  siie  ;  in  the  other  was  the  sacred  prednct 
of  Jupiter  Belus,  a  square  enclosure,  two  furlongs  each  way,  with  gates 
of  solid  brass,  which  was  also  remaining  in  my  time." 

The  great  wall  of  Babylon,  following  the  measures  of  M.  Oppert  who 
has  completely  elucidated  the  questions  relative  to  the  topi^raphy  of 
the  great  Chald:ean  city,  enclosed  a  space  of  S 1 3  square  kilometres— 
that  is  a  territory  as  large  as  the  department  of  the  Seine,  fifteen  times 
the  extent  of  Paris  m  1859,  seven  times  of  Paris  at  present.  The  inner 
and  smaller  wall  enclosed  a  spEice  of  290  square  kilometres — much  larger 
than  the  city  of  London 
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4.  We  have  previously  noticed  the  large  works  earned  out  at  Babylon 
under  Binlikhish  III.  and  Sammuramat,  and  later  under  Nabopolassar 
and  Nitocris.  Nebnchadnezzar  surpassed  all  the  works  of  his  prede- 
cessors J  under  his  reign  Babylon  became  the  first  city  in  the  world.  He 
almost  entirely  rebuilt  the  ' '  royal  city, "  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
~     '         3,  where  had  been  the  first  germ  of  Babylon  in  the  time  of 
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the  Cushite  kings.  A  new  palace  was  constructed  there  by  his  orders, 
conceived  in  the  most  gigantic  proportions,  and  far  more  magnificent 
than  the  old  one;  we  recognise  Its  position  in  the  tumulus  called 
' '  Kasr, "  one  of  the  most  considerable  ruins  on  the  site  of  Babylon. 
He  says  of  it,  in  the  great  inscription  preserved  in  London,  "  Nabo- 
polassar,  king  of  Babylon,  my  Either,  had  commenced  the  building  of 
the  palace  with  bricks,  and  had  erected  an  altar  in  the  centre.  He  had 
sunk  its  foundations  deep  in  the  waters.  I  laid  the  sub-structure  with 
brick.  I  laid  on  it  the  foundation  stone.  I  built  as  high  as  the  level  of 
the  waters,  and  there  I  firmly  fixed  the  foundation  of  the  palace.  I 
constructed  it  of  bitiunen  and  bricks.  For  its  timber  work  I  employed 
great  beams,  cedar  wood,  eased  with  iron.  I  employed  in  it  enamelled 
bricks,  forming  inscriptions  and  pictures,  and  ennmelled  brick  also 
flamed  the  doors.  I  collected  there  gold,  silver,  metals,  precious  stones 
of  every  kind  and  value,  a  collection  of  valuable  objects  and  immense 
treasures.  I  established  there  a  valiant  cohort,  a  royal  garrison."  In 
the  vast  enclosure  of  this  palace,  and  on  the  very  border  of  the  river, 
Nebuchadnezzar  caused  to  be  raised  and  planted  the  famous  "Hanging 
gardens,"  a  sort  of  artificial  mount^n,  to  recall  to  the  mind  of  his  queen, 
Amytis — a  Median  by  birth— the  picturesque  aspect  of  her  own  country. 
A  succession  of  terraces  rose  in  stages  one  above  the  other,  lite  those  of 
Isola  Bella  on  Lake  Mag^ore.  An  enormous  sub-structure  supported 
the  whole,  and  vast  subterranean  chambers  were  made  under  each 
cultivated  terrace.  The  site  of  this  construction,  universally  admired 
by  the  ancients,  has  been  rect^ised  by  M.  Oppert  in  the  tumulus,  called 
"  Amram."  In  the  royal  city  there  was  the  building  deagnated  by  the 
inscripfiona  (hemseZves  as  the  most  ancient  of  the  city,  properly  called 
Babylon,  the  pyramid  in  stages,  called  "the  temple  of  the  foundations  of 
the  earth,"  or  rather  "  Val  Saggatu,"  in  Chaldieo-Turanian  "Temple 
of  the  lofty  head."  The  Chaldiean  piiests  pretended  to  show  the  tomb 
of  the  god  Bel  Merodach,  who  had  there  his  famous  orade.  This 
pyramid,  the  work  of  the  Cushite  dynasty,  had  fallen  into  luiti  from  old 
age ;  Nebuchadnezzar  repaired  and  partly  reconstructed  it.  "  Val 
Saggatu,"  says  he,  in  an  inscription,  "  is  the  great  temple  of  heaven  and 
earth,  the  dwelUng  of  Merodach,  the  master  of  the  gods.  I  have 
restored  its  sanctuary,  the  place  of  repose  of  the  ddty,  plating  it  with 
pure  gold."  The  pyramid  of  Babylon  contained  at  its  base  a  sanctuary 
of  Nebo;  half  way  up  was  the  sepulchral  chamber  of  Bel  Merodach, 
where  they  consulted  his  oracle;  lastly,  at  the  top  was  another  sanctuary, 
called  "the  mystic  sanctaary  of  Merodach. "  The  distinction  of  these  three 
parts  is  indispensable  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  circumstantial 
details  which  Nebuchadnezzar  gives  in  his  "standard  inscription,"  of  the 
restoration  of  the  pyramid; — "I  undertook  in  Val  Sa^atn  the  restoration 
of  the  chamber  of  Merodach.     I  gave  to  the  cupola  the  form  of  a  lily. 
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and  I  covered  it  with  chased  gnld,  so  that  il  shone  as  the  day.  On  the 
high  hill,  where  fates  were  foretold  outside  the  town,  was  erected  the 
Altar  of  Destinies.  It  was  erected  in  Val  S^gatu  during  the  feasts  of 
the  new  year.  This  altar— altar  of  the  sovereignty  of  Merodach,  the 
sublime  master  of  the  gods  —had  been  made  in  silver  by  a  former  king ; 
I  covered  it  with  pure  gold  of  immense  weight.  I  employed  for  the 
woodwork  of  the  chamber  of  oracles  the  ku^est  of  the  trees  I  had 
caused  to  be  transported  from  the  summit  of  Lebanon.  I  covered  with 
pure  gold  the  enormous  beams  of  cypress,  employed  for  the  woodwork 
of  the  chamber  of  oracles;  the  lower  portion  of  the  woodwork  I 
incrusted  with  gold,  silver,  other  metals  and  gems.  I  had  the  vault  of 
the  mystic  sanctuaiy  of  Merodach  incrusted  with  glass  and  giiins,  so  as 
to  represent  the  firmament  with  the  stars.  The  wonder  of  Babylon,  I 
rebuilt  and  restored  it:  it  is  this  temple  of  the  base  of  heaven  and 
earth  whose  summit  I  raised  of  bricks,  and  covered  it  externally  with  a 
cornice  of  copper." 

S-  Whilst  these  works  were  being  executed  in  the  royal  city,  the  piart 
of  Babylon, called  Hillat,  or  "the  profane  city,"  «hote  site  is  occupied  by 
the  present  town  of  Hillah,  was  more  than  doubled  in  size  by  the 
numerous  colonies  of  captives,  whom  the  conquering  monarch  had 
brought  from  all  the  countries  subdued  bj  his  arms  It  is  there  that 
the  Hebrews  from  Jerusalem  and  the  neighbouring  district  were 
established.  They  had  the  pnvilege,  in  common  no  doubt  with  other 
communities  of  exiles,  of  having  their  own  nabonal  judges,  thus  proving 
that  in  the  system  of  government  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  as  in 
that  of  Merovingian  Gaul,  and  of  Turkej  at  present,  the  law  was 
personal  not  territorial  Theyenjo)ed  there  also  complete  liberty  of 
religious  worship,  for  Ezekiel  wis  able  to  discharge  among  them, 
without  hindrance,  his  prophetic  mission,  tliough  he  publicly  announced 
the  short  duration  of  the  Chaldfean  power.  It  was  at  Babylon  that 
cert^n  of  the  Psalms  were  written  for  use  in  rehgious  worship,  such  as 
that  beautiful  one,  "By  the  rivers  of  Babylon"  (Ps.  exxxvii.),  in  which 
Divine  vengeance  was  invoked  for  the  chastisement  of  the  oppressors  of 
Israel.  Some  of  the  Jews  were  advanced  to  very  elevated  posts  in  the 
administradon,  and  that  without  ceasing  to  profess  their  own  faith,  as 
in  the  case  of  Daniel,  who  was  one  of  the  king's  ministers.  It  was 
necessary  only,  on  entering  on  public  functions,  to  take  a  Babylonian 
name  as  the  mark  of  a  sort  of  naturalisation. 

The  walls  of  the  enceinte  of  Babylon,  commenced  by  Esarhaddon, 
were  completed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  commemorative  inscriptions 
have  been  recently  found,  engraven  in  order  to  transmit  to  posterity  the 
rememhrance  of  that  gigantic  work.  The  exact  agreement  of  the  state- 
ments they  (iiraish  with  the  descriptions  of  Herodotus,  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  is  remarkable. 
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"  Imgur-bel  and  Nirit-bel,  the  great  walls  of  Babylon,  I  built  them 
square  ...  I  repaired,  with  bitumen  and  bricks,  the  sides  of  the 
ditches  that  had  been  dug.  I  caused  to  be  put  in  order  the  double  doors 
of  bronze,  and  the  riulings,  aiid  gratings  in  the  great  gateways.  I  enlarged 
the  streets  of  Babylon  so  as  to  make  them  wonderful.  I  applied  myself 
to  the  protection  of  Babylon  and  Val  Saggafu  (the  pyramid),  and  on 
the  most  elevated  lands,  close  to  the  great  gate  of  Islitar,  I  constructed 
strong  fortresses  of  bitumen  and  bricks,  from  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates 
down  to  the  great  gate,  the  whole  extent  of  the  streets.  I  established 
their  foundations  below  the  level  of  the  waters.  I  fortified  these  walls 
wilh  art.  I  caused  Imgur-bel,  the  great  wall  of  Babylon,  the  impregnable, 
such  as  no  king  before  me  had  made,  to  be  measured,  4,000  mahargagar  ; 
that  is  the  extent  of  Babylon."  This  measurement  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  480  stadcs  given  by  Herodotus  as  the  circuit. 

6.  The  construction  of  these  walls  had  the  effect  of  reuniting  to  the 
city  of  Babylon,  properly  so  called,  in  one  enclosure,  the  original  Babel, 
anterior  even  to  Nimrod,  the  dty  that  had  seen  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
and  to  which  the  tradition  of  that  event  was  still  attached — Borsippa^ 
situated  at  some  distance  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  up 
to  that  time  a  separate  cily.  It  was  there  that  he  restored  the  Tower 
of  Babel — existing  from  time  immemorial  as  a  mass  of  rubbish — and 
esfablished  the  great  temple  of  Bel,  called  by  the  Babylonians  "Val- 
dda,"  a  Chaldieo-Turanian  word,  with  a  meaning  as  yet  unknown  to 
us,  and  "  the  Tower  of  the  seven  celestial  spheres." 

We  have  given  m  our  First  Book  the  most  striking  passages  of  the 
inscription  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  edifice,  in  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
describes  this  restoration  and  quotes,  for  the  origin  of  the  monument, 
a  tradition  exactly  agreeing  with  that  of  the  Bible,  Herodotits,  who  saw 
the  Temple  of  Bel  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  left  by  the  great  Chaldean 
conqueror,  describes  it  in  these  words  t — "It  was  a  square  enclosure,  two 
stades  each  way.  In  the  middle  of  tlie  precinct  there  was  a  tower  of 
solid  masonry,  a  stade  in  length  and  breadth,  upon  which  was  rdsed  a 
second  tower,  and  on  that  a  third,  and  so  on  up  to  eight."  The  base- 
ment was  75  feet  high,  and  each  of  the  stages  2$,  so  that  the  whole 
Stnieture  was  250  feet  in  height.  Excavations  made  by  Sir  H.  Rawlin- 
son  enable  us  to  state  that  the  seven  stages  crowned  by  the  sanctuary  of 
the  god  had,  like  those  of  the  Zikurat  of  the  Assyrian  palace  at  Khorsa- 
bad,  facings  of  the  colours  of  the  seven  planets,  but  differently  arranged, 
that  is  to  say,  beginning  from  the  bottom,  black  (Saturn),  white  (Venus), 
purple  (Jupiter),  blue  (Mercury),  vermilion  (Mars),  alver  (the  Moon), 
and  gold  (the  Sun}.  Reckoning  from  the  top,  this  is  the  order  of  the 
days  of  the  week.  ' '  On  the  topmost  tower  there  is  a  spacious  temple, 
and  inside  the  temple  stands  a  couch  of  unusual  size,  richly  adorned, 
with  a  golden  table  by  its  side.     There  is  no  statue  of  any  kind  set  up 
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in  tlie  place,  nor  is  the  chamber  occupied  at  night  by  anyone  but  a 
angle  native  woman,  wlio,  as  the  Chaldeans,  the  priests  of  Uiis  god, 
affirm,  is  chosen  for  himself  by  the  deity  out  of  all  the  women  of  the 
land  .  .  .  Below,  in  the  same  precinct,  there  is  a  second  temple,  in 
which  is  a  sitting  figure  of  Jupiter,  all  of  gold.  Before  the  figure  stands 
a  lai^e  golden  table,  and  the  throne  whereon  it  sits,  and  the  base  on 
which  the  throne  is  placed,  are  likewise  of  gold.  The  Chaldteans  told 
me  that  all  the  gold  tc^ethec  was  eight  hundred  talents'  weight.  Outside 
the  temple  are  two  altars,  one  of  soUd  gold,  on  which  it  is  only  lawful  to 
offer  suclilings;  the  other  a  common  altar,  but  of  great  site,  on  which 
the  fiiU-grown  animals  are  sacrificed.  It  is  also  on  the  great  altar  that 
the  Chaldieans  burn  the  frankincense,  which  is  offered  to  the  amount  of 
a  thousand  talents'  weight  every  year  at  the  festival  of  the  god."* 

All  these  particulars  are  confirmed  by  the  Apouyphal  Book  ol 
Daniel  ("  Bel  and  the  Dragon,"  vv.  3  and  23,  leg  ),  containing  mote 
interesting  details  of  the  worship  of  Bel  in  that  sanctuary,  of  which  the 
ancient  Tower  of  Babel,  the  most  venerable  monument  m  the  world, 
had  furnished  the  nucleus.  According  to  the  sacred  writer,  seventy 
priests  were  attached  to  the  service  of  the  temple,  and  each  day  they 
offered  to  the  god  twelve  lai^e  measures  of  the  purest  wheal-fiour,  forty 
sheep  and  six  large  vessels  of  wine ;  there  was  also  ui  this  temple, 
probably  in  the  lower  sanctuary,  a  great  serpent,  adored  by  the  Baby- 
lonians as  the  hying  image  of  Bel,  and  said  to  have  been  killed  by 
Daniel  before  the  eyes  of  the  king. 

"  Borsippa,"  says  the  London  inscription,  "  is  the  town  of  those  who 
exalt  the  god.  I  ornamented  it.  In  the  centre  I  caused  fo  be  con- 
structed Val-zida,  the  eternal  house ;  I  completed  lis  magnificence  with 
gold,  silver,  other  metals,  stones,  enamelled  bricks,  limber  work  of  sea- 
pine  and  cedar.  I  covered  with  gold  the  woodwork  of  the  place  of 
Topose  of  the  god  Nebo.  The  cross  pieces  of  the  door  of  oracles  have 
been  plated  with  silver.  The  uprights,  the  sill  and  the  lintel,  of  the 
place  of  repose  I  encrusted  with  ivory.  I  encrusted  with  silver  the 
uprights  in  cedar  of  the  door  of  the  women's  diamber.  I  built  the 
entrance  to  the  place  of  repose  and,  the  square  portico  of  the  temple 
magnificently  with  bricks  of  various  colours.  I  constructed  the  temple 
solidly.  To  astonish  mankind,  I  reconstructed  and  renewed  the  wonder 
of  Borsippa,  the  temple  of  the  seven  spheres  of  the  world,  I  raised 
the  top  of  bricks,  and  covered  it  with  copper.  I  inlaid  the  sanctuary 
of  the  god  with  alternate  bands  of  marble  and  other  stones.  .  .  . 
At  Borsippa,  in  the  body  of  masonry  forming  the  base  of  Val-iida,  I 
made  a  temple  in  the  form  of  a  cavern,  in  honour  of  Sin,  who  sustains 
my  authority,  the  sanctuary  of  Oannes. " 

In  the  inscription  found  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  tower  there  are 
~^"  ^  '  Hee.  i.  iBi,  182. 
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some  details  of  tie  construction  agreeing  with  those  quoted,  and  also 

"  I  did  not  change  the  site  or  alter  the  foundations  In  a  fortunate 
month,  on  an  auspicious  day,  I  piertel  through  «ith  vaults  the  crude 
brick  of  the  body  of  masonry,  and  the  baked  buck  of  the  casing.  I 
adjusted  the  circular  inclines.  I  inscnbed  my  name  on  the  frieze  of  the 
terraces.  I  set  niy  hand  to  reconstruct  Val-?ida,  and  to  raise  its  head  as 
it  was  in  ancient  times.  I  reconstructed  and  rebuilt  it  as  it  was  in 
former  times.     I  r^ed  its  summit." 

Lastly,  another  inscription  repeats  the  same  information,  hut  adds 
this  detail,  not  found  elsewhere,  that  the  goddess  Nana  was  supposed 
to  be  residing  with  the  god  in  the  upper  sanctuary  of  the  tower. 

The  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar  also  give  us  valuable 
det:uls  of  the  interior  administration  of  this  sovereign,  of  the  spoils  torn 
[TOm  conquered  peoples,  and  employed  in  the  construction  of  all  those 
edifices,  the  pride  of  the  ChaldEcan  city.  They  enumerate  the  ancient 
temples  he  restored  and  the  new  ones  he  built,  not  only  at  Babylon  and 
Borsippa,  but  at  Cutha  and  num  u,  th  wns  f  Chaldie  f  U  y 
had  all  suffered  enormously  under  tl  It  A  y  an  k  gs  wl  I  ad 
severely  repressed  their  attempts   t  md  pd  dhyU         firm 

their  ruins  at  the  same  time  as  th       p  tal      d     N  b    h  d   -j 

We  will  first  relate  the  details  gi  th         bj     t  by  th     Lo  d 

inscription. 

"I   built   at   Babylon,    in   ho  f  th         hi  m  gn    (P  1 1 

Zarpanit),  the  mother  who  bore  m     t!u.  t    pi    f  h   g  dd      f  the 
summiloftkemoutilainSj-vMdx     th   heart    fB  byl 

Considerable  ruins  of  this  tempi  f      d    t      pi  11  d  El 

Kol^ah,  near  Hillah.     Amongs      h        hash         fdddtry 
inscription  bearing  the  name  of  N  b    h  d    zz 

"  I  caused  to  be  built  in  Bab)  1         f  b  turn  d  bn  k  d  ng 

to  the  rules  of  art,  a  temple  in  h  f  th     g  d  N  b      th        prem 

regent  who  bestows  the  sceptre  of  justice  to  govern  the  legions  of  men. 
Thi  temple  ofkim  who  confers  the  sceptre." 

"  I  bnilt  in  Babylon,  to  the  god  Sin,  who  inspires  me  with  judgment, 
the  temple  of  lie  great  light,  hishoase," 

"I  built  in  Babylon,  of  bitumen  and  bricks,  a  temple  in  honour  of 
the  god  Shamash,  who  inspires  my  body  with  the  sentiment  of  justice, 
the  temple  of  the  fudge  of  the  world."  This  edifice  occupied  the  site,  in 
the  town  of  Hillah,  now  filled  by  a  mosque,  still  called  ' '  Mosque  of 
the  Sun." 

"  I  built,  in  the  form  of  a  square,  a  temple  at  Babylon,  of  bitumen 
and  bricks,  in  honour  of  the  god  Bin,  who  lowers  down  abundance  on 
my  country,  the  temple  of  the  dispenser  of  storms." 

"  I  built  at  Babylon  temples  of  bitumen  and  bricks,  a  vast  body  of 
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masonry,  in  honour  of  the  great  goddess  (Nana),   who  rejoices  and 
sustains  my  souL     The  lemple  of  the  difths  and  Ike  temfU  of  the  high 


' '  I  built  at  the  entriince  of  the  wall  of  Babylon  a  temple  in  the  form 
of  a  square,  in  honour  of  the  sovereign  of  the  house  of  heaven,  the 
queen  who  has  pity  on  me,  Ike  temple  of  Kikufan." 

"  I  built  at  Borsippa  a  temple  to  the  god  Adar  Samdan,  who  breaks 
the  arms  of  my  enemies." 

"  I  built  at  Borsippa,  in  honoar  of  the  great  goddess  (Nana),  who 
accepts  my  song,  the  great  temple,  the  temple  of  life,  and  the  temple  of 
the  living  soul,  its  three  wonders."  These  three  temples,  alluding  to 
the  lunar  attributes  of  the  goddess  Nam,  and  to  the  phases  of  the 
planet — new,  full,  and  waning  moon — were  all  one  body  of  masonry. 
The  ruins  form  what  is  now  called  the  Tel  Ibrahim  el  Khalil,  near 
Nimrud. 

"  I  constructed  at  Borsippa,  in  masonry,  the  temple  of  the  god  Bin, 
who  causes  the  prophetic  thunder  to  sound  in  my  country." 

The  details  in  this  inscription  refer  also  to  other  sacred  edifices. 
"  The  8th  of  the  month  Ulul  I  consecrated  the  portico  of  the  gud 
Nei^al  and  of  the  god  Nibkhaz,  the  gods  of  the  temple  Valpitlam  at 
Cutha.  I  accomplished  the  oracle  of  the  great  god ;  I  added  a  new 
portico  to  that  of  the  facade."  Catha  to  the  north  of  Babylon  had, 
like  Borsippa,  been  included  in  the  immense  circuit  of  the  exterior  wall. 
The  special  god  of  this  town  was  Nergal,  and  we  learn  from  some 
mythological  details  given  in  the  tablets  of  the  librarytof  Asshurbanipal, 
that  he  was  worshipped  there  under  the  form  of  a  lion, 

"  I  founded  and  constructed  the  temple  of  the  day  at  Sippara,  in 
honour  of  Shamash  and  Sin,  my  lords." 

"  I  founded  and  constructed  at  Sarsanii^ftw^^/ii/rffl)',  in  honour 
of  Shamash  and  Sin,  my  lords." 

"  I  founded  and  built  the  temple  ...  at  Ur,  in  honour  of  the  god 
Sin,  the  master  who  exalts  my  royalty." 

"  I  founded  and  built  the  temple  Ikul  Anu  at  Nipur,  in  honour  of 
the  god  Oaniies,  my  master." 

"  I  founded  and  constructed  in  the  town  of  ^2s  the  temple  of  eternal 
adoration,  in  honour  of  the  god  Bel  Zaibi,  my  lord." 

At  Babylon  itself  this  prince,  as  we  learn  from  his  inscriptions,  com- 
pleted the  quays  of  the  Euphrates,  commenced  by  his  father,  Nabo- 
polassar,  and  his  mother,  Nitocris.  Not  content  with  ornamenting  and 
embelliiihing  "  the  dty  of  his  royalty,"  as  he  calls  it  in  his  monuments, 
and  the  other  dties  subject  to  his  sceptre,  he  was  solicitous  also  for  the 
fertility  of  Babylonia  and  the  extension  of  its  commerce.  He  repaired 
and  put  into  workmg  order  the  famous  royal  canal,  or  Naharmalcha, 
constructed  1,300  years  before  by  the  king,  Hammurabi,  but  from  lapse 
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of  time  so  mucli  obEtructed  that  these  repairs  were  considered  by  the 
historians  as,  in  truth,  a  new  construction.  Hecaused  an  immense  lake 
to  tie  dug  below  Sippata,  to  serve  as  a  reservoir  for  watering  the  plain, 
and  finally  he  secured  the  navigation  of  tlie  Persian  gulf  by  establishing 
a  large  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Teredon,  called  by  the  Baby- 
lonians in  their  own  language  Kar  Dunyash. 

8,  Nebuchadnezzar  was  then,  m  truth,  a  great  king;  but  pride  was  his 
ruin,  and  led  liim  to  madness,  as  it  bas  done  other  men  of  great  genius, 
equally  infatuated  with  their  own  success.  Already,  in  the  inscription 
commemorative  of  the  restoration  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  he  had  said 
"  Merodach,  the  great  lord,  has  begotten  me  himself."  A  little  later, 
when  all  his  great  works  were  accomplished,  he  thought  himself  a  god, 
and  willed  that  everyone  should  fall  prostrate  before  a  statue  of  himself, 
which  he  caused  to  be  made  of  gold.  Three  Hebrews  resisted  him, 
and  witnessing  the  miracle  by  which  God  preserved  them  from  the 
flames,  the  king  of  Babylon,  says  the  Bible,  rendered  homage  to  the 
God  of  Israel.  But  his  pride  was  not  abated,  and  one  day  while  he 
walked  in  his  palace,  the  king  spake  and  said,  "  Is  not  this  great 
Babylon,  that  I  have  built  for  the  house  of  the  kingdom  by  the  might 
of  my  power,  and  for  the  honour  of  my  majesty  ?  Then  a  voice  from 
beaven  said  to  him,  0  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  thee  it  is  spoken ;  The 
kingdom  is  departed  from  thee.  And  they  shall  drive  thee  from  men, 
and  thy  dwelling  shall  be  with  the  beasts  of  the  field  ;  and  they  shall 
make  thee  to  eat  grass  as  oxen,  and  seven  times  shall  pass  over  thee, 
until  thou  know  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and 
givethit  to  whomsoever  he  will  "  (Dan.  iv.  30,  Jty.).  This  decree  was  at 
once  accomplished ;  Nebuchadnezzar,  sttack  with  the  most  abject 
madness,  fled  from  the  society  of  men,  and,  imitating  the  beasts,  tried, 
like  them,  to  eat  grass ;  his  person,  deprived  of  all  care,  and  exposed  to 
tlie  inclemencies  of  weather,  exhibited  all  the  effects  of  this  neglect.  A 
personage,  named  Bellabarisruk,  of  whose  origin  we  know  nothing, 
and  whose  son  was  son-in-law  to  the  king — in  all  probabihty  the  Archi- 
Magus,  or  chief  of  the  Chaldiean  caste — possessed  himself  of  power, 
possibly  as  regent  of  the  empire  during  the  incapacity  of  the  sovereign. 
An  inscription  shows,  however,  that  he  took  the  title  of  king,  and  thus 
consummated  a  real  and  complete  usurpation.  It  was  not  until  after 
the  lapse  of  seven  months  that  Nebuchadnezzar  became  himself  again, 
and  was  able  to  reassume  the  exercise  of  power.  A  short  time  after 
this  be  died,  having  reigned  forty-three  years,  predicting,  says  Eerosus, 
the  ruin  of  the  Babylonian  empire. 


madness,  prolonging  it  to  se 
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Section  IV. — The  Successors  of  Nebuchivdnezzivr— Fall  of 
THE  Babylonian  Empire.    561—533  b.c. 

1.  It  did  not  require  a  supernatural  gift  of  prophecy  to  foresee  that 
the  Babylonian  empire,  arrived  at  such  a  high  degree  of  splendour, 
was  very  near  its  fall,  and  that  its  power  would  take  no  longer  time  to 
crumble  away  than  had  been  required  to  build  it  up !  for  this  no  more 
was  requisite  than  a  clear  and  prescient  mind.  This  empire  had,  in 
truth,  iu  itself  no  one  real  element  of  duration.  The  colossus,  as  in 
the  vision  explained  by  Daniel,  had  feet  of  day.  The  Babylonian 
nation  was  not  sufficiently  energetic,  or  sufficiently  military  in  character, 
to  be  able  to  maintain,  as  the  Assyrians  had  done  during  man;  cen- 
turies, its  dominion  over  a  hundred  different  races.  Its  whole  warlike 
force  consisted  of  hordes  of  cavalry  from  the  tribes  of  Irak  Arabi  and 
the  people  of  Lower  Chaldrea — hordes  admirably  fitted  to  overrun,  with 
the  impetuosity  of  a  torrent  that  has  burst  its  banks,  a  large  extent  of 

found  a  lasting  dominion. 

It  may  generally  be  observed  in  history  that  those  people  whose 
military  strength  consists  entirely  of  cavalry  are  capable  indeed  of  great 
and  rapid  conquests,  but  are  nei-ei  able  to  preserve  them  for  any  length 

From  the  very  moment  of  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  disquieting 
rumours  began  to  prevail  at  Babylon.  It  was  said  that  a  new  dominant 
power  had  appeared  in  the  world.  Already  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes 
had  iallen  before  this  people,  but  lately  its  subjects;  the  Persians,  for 
so  were  these  new  conquerors  called,  had  sallied  from  their  rugged 
mountains  under  the  guidance  of  a  young  chief,  whom  the  events  of  the 
war  had  already  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  great  captain.  The  prophets  of 
Israel,  too,  announced  with  startling  voice  that  proud  Babylon  must  ere 
long  herself  feel  the  miseries  she  had  inflicted  on  Jerusalem.  "  Come 
down,  and  sit  in  the  dust,  O  virgin  daughter  of  Babylon,  sit  on  the 
ground;  there  is  no  throne,  O  daughter  of  the  Chaldaians:  for  thou 
shalt  be  no  more  called  tender  and  delicate.  Take  the  millstones,  and 
grind  meal;  uncover  thy  locks,  make  bare  the  leg,  uncover  the  thigh, 
pass  over  the  rivers.  Thy  nakedness  shall  be  uncovered,  yea,  thy 
shame  shall  be  seen"  (Isa.  xlvii.  1 — 3). 

2.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Evil-Merodach ;  this 
prince  is  distinguished  in  sacred  history  by  an  act  of  humanity  (2  Kings 
ixv.  27).  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign  he  "  lifted  up  the  head  " 
of  Jehoiakin,  king  of  Judah,  and  brought  him  forth  out  of  prison, 
where  for  thirty-seven  years  he  had  been  left  in  fetters;  gave  him  a  rank 
above  the  other  captive  kings  who  were  at  the  capital;  admitted  him  to 
his  table,  and  assigned  him  a  pension.    But  the  rest  of  Ms  reign  did 
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not  fulfil  the  promise  of  so  honourable  an  action.  Berosus  represents 
him  as  having  trampled  under  foot  eveiy  law  and  all  propriety.  A  plot 
■was  laid  against  him,  and  he  was  assassinated  by  his  brother-in  law, 
the  son-in-law  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  son  of  the  Bellabarisruk 
who  had  usurped  power  during  the  madness  of  the  great  Chaldaan 
conqueror  (559),  who  was  named  NergaUarmmr  (Nergal  protects  the 
king),  a  name  altered  in  the  fragments  of  Berosus  to  Nerighssar.  Evil- 
Merodaeh  had  reigned  but  two  years.  This  domestic  tragedy  gave  to 
Nerighssar  a  sceptre  that  he  held  without  dignity,  and  did  not  long  retain. 

The  son-in-law  of  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem  built  himself  a  new 
palace  outside  the  royal  city,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  placed  statues  of  massive  silver  in  the  various  sanctuaries  of  the 
pyiamid  of  the  tomb  of  Bel.  He  reigned  only  four  years,  and  lost  his 
life  in  a  great  battle  against  the  Persians  under  Cyrus,  the  conquerors  of 
Media,  of  which  country,  foimerly  subject  to  tlie  kings  of  Assyria,  he 
desired  to  dispute  their  possession  (555). 

3.  The  son  and  successor  of  this  prince  is  called  Laborosoarchod  in 
the  fragments  of  Berosus ;  it  is  probable  that  he  was  in  reality  called 
Bellabarisruk,  after  his  grandfather.  He  was  a  child,  and  occupied  the 
throne  only  a  few  months.  The  chiefs  of  the  ChaldEcan  caste  dethroned 
him,  indignant  at  the  vicious  and  cruel  instincts  he  displayed,  young  as 
he  was.  They  then  proclaimed  one  of  their  number,  named  Nabonahid 
(Nebo  is  majestic),  the  Labynetus  of  Herodotus,  son  of  a  certain 
Nabobalatirrib  (555).  He  reigned  during  the  last  seventeen  years  of 
the  Babylonian  empire.  At  Babylon  itself  he  repiured  the  quays  of  the 
royal  city.  A  curious  inscription  of  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  dis- 
covered at  Ur  by  the  English  traveller,  Loftus,  shows  him  to  us,  saying 
his  "raea  culpa"  for  having  neglected  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and 
undertaking  to  repair  the  temple  of  Sin,  in  order  to  obtain  the  protec- 
tion of  that  god.  The  terms  employed  are  atifScienlly  curious  to 
warrant  our  repealing  them  here : — 

"  Although  I  myself,  Nabonahid,  king  of  Babylon,  have  long  shmed 
against  the  great  divinity,  yet  save  me,  grant  me  a  long  existence, 
reaching  even  to  the  most  advanced  age  that  man  can  attain  to.  And 
since  I  have  Belsharussur,  the  scion  of  my  heart,  my  eldest  son,  propa- 
gate on  his  a.ccount  the  worship  of  th)  great  dumity  May  his  life  be 
preserved  from  harm,  so  long  as  the  destinies  permit  " 

Everything  points  out  this  macription  as  the  work  of  a  prince 
threatened  with  a  great  and  pres'img  danger.  And  so  it  was;  for  in 
the  year  of  the  date  of  the  Ur  monument  (538),  Cyrus,  who  had 
already  made  himself  master  of  all  the  rest  of  Asia,  advanced  against 
him  at  the  head  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  with  the  declared  resolution 
of  adding  Chalda:a  to  his  dominions. 

Nabonahid  advanced  to  meet  Cyrus,  but  sustained  a  complete  defeat; 
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and,  followed  by  a  small  number  of  soldiers,  threw  himself  into  Bor- 
appa,  whilst  Cyrus  laid  siege  lo  Babylon.  We  gather  from  this  fact, 
reported  by  Berosus,  that  the  last  Chalda:aii  monarch  did  not  feel 
himself  able  to  defend  effectively  the  immense  extent  of  the  first  great 
wall  erected,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  including  both  Babylon  proper  and 
Borsippa,  and  that  he  allowed  it  to  be  forced  by  the  Persian  army 
without  opposition.  Babylon,  protected  by  the  second  wall,  and  by 
the  impregnable  citadel  forming  the  royal  city,  was  not  to  be  reduced 
easily;  provided  with  food  for  many  years'  consumption,  its  inhabit- 
d     ed     b      g  wd  d         h  m  B 


artifi  e,g        N  anhlrpgngwin       h 

Ephesthw  h  dh  h 

beweelswprt       Th       hbanmghhn  It       bm 

b     h    tin^  h  n    h     b    nze  gates         h    q  d 
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engaged  in  celebrating  a  feast,  and,  drowned  in  revelry  and  carelessness, 
they  permitted  the  enemy  to  obtain  full  occupation  of  the  centre  of  the 
city  before  the  more  distant  quarters  were  even  informed  of  the  attack. 
Thus  were  fulfilled  the  prophecies  announcing  the  drying  up  of  the  river 
of  Babylon  ;  the  orgies  of  the  warriors  and  priests  ending  in  the  sleep 
of  death ;  its  gates  set  open  before  the  ministers  of  divine  justice ;  and 
Cyrus  (named  by  Isaiah,  Hezekiah's  contemporary)  taking  possession  of 
that  proud  city,  whose  capture  Jeremiah  had  described  at  the  period  of 
its  highest  power. 

Nabonahid,  when  he  retired  to  Borsippa,  had  left  in  Babylon  his 
son  IJelsharussur  [Bel  protects  the  king),  the  Belshaziar  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel,*  who  had  been   associated  with  himself  in  the  government. 

*  In  the  Books  of  Baruch  and  of  Daniel,  Belshazzar  is  called  "  son 
of  Nebuchadnezzar"  (Baruch  i.  11  ;  Daniel  v.  18),  and  this,  until  his 
name  was  found  in  tbe  inscriptions,  gnve  much  trouble  to  all  com- 
mentators. Here,  however,  the  word  "son  "  is  used  in  its  general  and 
poedcal  sense  of  successor,  just  as  we  have  seen  on  the  Nimrud  obelisk 
Jehu  called  the  "  son  of  Orari."  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind, 
in  considering  the  historical  facts  contained  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  that 
admitting  the  book  to  be  perfectly  authentic,  and  unquestionably 
written  at  Babylon,  we  no  longer  possess  the  whole  of  the  original  text, 
but  merely  the  results  of  the  re-arrangement  and  partial  re-writing  in 
Syro-Chaldee  a.bout  the  third  century  B.C.;  and  this  by  transcribers 
ignorant  of  history,  who  have  fallen  into  several  manifest  errors  as  to 
the  names  of  Babylonian  kings. 
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It  is  on  that  festal  night,  when  the  Persians  surprised  Babylon,  that  we 
must  place  the  scene  of  Belshazzar's  feast,  related  in  such  thrilling 
terms  in  the  Book  of  Daniel.  The  son  of  Nabonahid  has  profened  in 
his  orgie  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem;  a  terrible 
sign— fingers  writing  on  the  wall  the  three  femous  words,  Mene,  Tekel, 
Peres — announces  to  him  the  destined  chastisement  of  Proyidence ;  and 
so  that  very  night  he  was  killed  by  Darius  the  Mede,  one  of  the 
generals  of  Cyrus,  who  having  been  charged  by  that  prince  with  the 
nocturnal  expedition,  was  rewarded  for  his  success  by  the  government 
of  Babylon.* 

Nabonahid  escaped  the  unfortunate  end  of  his  son ;  he  did  not  await 
in  Borsippa  a  siege,  that  in  all  probabiHty  would  not  have  lasted  long,  and 
surrendered  to  Cyrus,  who  sent  him  into  Carmaaia,  where  he  ended  his 
days.  From  that  time  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  ceased  to  exist,  though 
the  ruin  of  the  city  was  slowly  and  gradually  accomplished, 

Babylon  continued,  under  the  Persian  kings,  to  be  one  of  the  capitals 
of  their  empire.  Many  times  the  proud  city  attempted  again  to  raise 
Its  head,  for  it  did  not  resign  itself  easily  to  the  loss  of  independence ; 
but  their  revolts  served  only  to  draw  down  on  the  inhabitants  the  ven- 
geance of  the  conquerors.  During  the  troubles  following  the  death  of 
Cambyses  (522),  a  certain  Nidintabel  proclaimed  himself  king  there, 
givmg  himself  out  as  Nebuchadnezzar,  son  of  Nabonahid.  A  Greek 
cameo  m  the  Museum  at  Berlin,  of  archidc  workmanship,  carried  to 
Babylon  in  the  course  of  commerce,  was  dedicated  by  this  Nebuchad- 
neiiar  lo  one  of  his  gods,  as  is  proved  by  the  cuneiform  inscription 
engraved  round  it-  Four  years  later  (518),  Darius,  son  of  Hyslaspes, 
Lould  only  take  Babylon  after  a  siege  of  twenty  months,  and  by  help  of 
the  treason  of  Zopyrus.  The  following  year  saw  a  new  insurrection, 
soot  put  do  vn  b^  1  man  called  Arakhu,  who  also  passed  himself  off 
as  son  of  Nabonahid  The  Babylonians  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
exarame  into  the  pretensions  of  these  impostors;  it  was  enough  that 
they  proclaimed  ndependence  and  called  the  people  to  arms  against 
the  Pers  ans     In  508   a  new  m  utteetion  was  more  successful  than  the 


*  The  name  of  Darius  the  Mede  has  been,  like  that  of  Belshazzar, 
a  ventable  cnit:  mUrprtlHTH  There  is  no  possible  theory  that  has  not 
been  started  on  this  siilject  because  we  read  in  the  Bible  that  he 
became  king  on  the  death  of  Belshazaar.  "And  Darius  the  Mede 
'  took  Ihe  kingdom,  a  phrase  thai  may  be  equally  well  applied  to  the 
investiture  of  a  satrap  as  to  the  accession  ofa  king.  At  any  rate,  if 
we  must  absolutely  maintain  the  sense  this  phrase  has  hitherto  received, 
Darius  the  Mede  can  have  been  no  other  than  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes, 
whose  name  the  author  of  the  re- arrangement  has  substituted  for  that 
of  Cyrus,   as  the  former  was  much  better  known  in  the  third  cen- 
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preceding;  it  freed  Babylon  and  all  Chaldrea  for  twenty  years  from  the 
Persian  yoke.  No  Persian  monuments  are  found  there  in  that  long 
interval.  But  Darius  subdued  it  at  last  in  488;  and  to  render  any 
fiiture  revolt  of  Babylon  impossible,  he  overturned  its  towers,  its  walls, 
and  its  immense  fortifications.  Xerxes,  some  years  after,  continued  the 
work  of  his  father,  and  regularly  pillaged  (he  city,  carrying  off  the 
golden  statue  of  Nebo  and  the  treasures  of  the  tomb  of  Bel  Merodach. 

Alexander,  the  conqueror  of  the  Persians,  adopted  another  policy. 
Struck  with,  the  beauty  and  the  advantages  of  the  situation  of  Babylon, 
he  wished  to  make  it  rise  from  its  ruins;  but  that  great  man  died  before 
he  was  able  to  carry  out  his  plans. 

The  Sek^cida;  wished  to  have  a  capital  built  by  themselves,  and 
bearing  their  name;  they  founded  Seleucia  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
and  the  privileges  given  to  those  who  came  to  settle  there  led  lo  a 
general  desertion  of  Babylon.  The  new  capital  numbered  600,000 
inhabitants.  This  state  of  prosperity  did  not  outlast  the  time  of  these 
new  masters  of  the  East.  When  the  Parthians  had  seized  the  empire 
of  Asia,  they  did  to  Seleucia  what  Selencus  Nicator  had  done  to 
Babylon,  they  founded  a  new  city,  Clesiphon;  this  in  its  turn  was 
superseded  by  the  Arab  city  of  Bagdad,  the  capital  of  the  Caliphs,  still 
existing.  Bagdad,  the  youngest,  would  equal  her  elder  sisters  in 
grandeur,  in  spite  of  Hulagu  and  Tamerlane,  if  the  commerce  of  the 
world  had  not  found  out  other  channels. 

In  the  time  of  Pliny  Babylon  was  already  a  desert.  At  the  present  day 
there  remains  of  the  immense  city  nothing  but  huge  masses  of  rubbish  and 
an  inexhaustible  magazine  of  materials,  whence  the  mhabltants  of  the 
neighbourhood  constantly  take  what  they  require;  above  all,  excellent 
and  perfectly  moulded  burnt  bricks,  slabs  of  marble,  and  glazed  tiles. 
The  hills  of  rubbish,  marking  the  sites  of  the  principal  edifices,  palaces, 
hanging  gardens,  the  Pyramid  of  Bel,  the  Tower  of  Tongues,  furnish 
dens  for  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert.  Thus  is  accomplished  to  the 
letter  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah ;—"  Behold,  I  will  stir  up  the  Medes 
against  them,  which  shall  not  regard  silver;  and  as  for  gold,  Ihey  shall 
not  delight  in  it.  Their  bows  also  shall  dash  the  young  men  to  pieces; 
and  they  shall  have  no  pity  on  (he  fruit  of  the  womb ;  their  eye  shall  not 
spare  children.  And  Babylon,  (he  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of 
the  Chaldees'  excellency,  shall  be  as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  It  shall  never  be  inhabited,  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in 
from  generation  to  generation:  neither  shall  the  Arabian  pitch  tent 
there ;  neither  shall  the  shepherds  make  their  fold  there.  But  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  deserts  shall  lie  there ;  and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of 
doleful  creatures;  and  owls  shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance 
there.  And  the  wild  beasts  of  the  islands  shall  cry  in  their  desolate 
houses,  and  dragons  in  their  pleasant  palaces"  (Isa.  xiii.  17 — 22). 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
MANNERS  AND  RELIGION  OF  BABYLON. 


Section  I.— Manners. 

I.  The  civilisation  of  Nineveh  and  of  Babylon  were  one  and  the 
same.  Between  Assyria  and  ChaldEea  there  was  complete  conformity  in 
all  things  fiindamental  and  essential.  What  we  have  already  said  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  on  the  manneis,  customs,  and  religion  of  the 
Assyrians,  will  be  equally  applicable  here  ;  and  we  may  confine  our- 
selves to  some  short  remarks  on  a  few  points  where  the  genius  and 
civlKsation  of  the  two  great  Mesopotamian  people  separated,  and  toolt 
each  its  own  peculiar  aspect. 

The  clothing  of  the  Babylonians,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Herodotus,*  and  the  representations  on  the  cylinders,  was  a  linen  tunic 
reaching  to  the  feet ;  over  this  they  wore  another  tunic  of  wool,  and 
over  that  again  a  short  white  cloak.  They  wore  the  hair  carefully 
curled,  and  on  the  head  high-pointed  tiaras.  The  soldiers  wore  conical 
helmets,  like  those  of  the  Assyrians,  breastplates  of  quilted  linen,  and 
used  wooden  buclilers.  Their  offensive  arms  were  wooden  maces 
studded  with  iron,  lances,  and  short  swords. 

Each  Babylonian  had,  as  his  personal  emblem,  a  walking-stick  with 
some  figure  carved  on  the  top,  serving  as  his  symbol,  or,  as  we  might 
say,  armorial  bearing.  Every  one  had  also  a  seal,  usually  in  shape 
of  a  cylinder.  An  immense  number  of  these  cylinders  have  been 
discovered ;  they  bear  some  mytholc^cal  symbols,  and  usually  the  name 
of  the  owner,  of  his  father,  and  of  the  deity  under  whose  protection  he 
had  placed  himself.  These  cylinders  were  kept  ready  made  in  shops, 
only  requiring  the  name  to  be  filled  in,  and  some  have  been  found 
where  the  name-space  is  vacant. 

1.  Herodotus  sayst  that  the  Babylonians  buried  their  dead  in  honey, 
a  statement  rather  difficult  to  understand.  Some  facts  seem  to  indicate 
that  they  also  used  oil  for  this  purpose. 

Marriages  were  made  once  a  year  at  a  public  festival,^  where  the 
maidens  of  age  to  marry  were  put  up  to  public  auction  The  beautiful 
girls  sold  for  large  sums,  and  this  money  was  employed  as  a  dowry  for 
the  ugly  ones.  No  one  could  marry  his  daughter  except  in  tins  way. 
This  marriage  festival  was  celebrated  in  the  month  Sabat,  and  the 
principal  day  was  the  last  of  the  month.     They  gave  to  each  damsel 

*  Her.  i.  195.  +  Ibid.  i.  198.  J  Ibid.  i.  196. 
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they  sold  for  martiage  a.  model  of  an  olive  in  baked  clay,  pierced  with 
a  hole  so  as  to  be  worn  round  the  necki  on  this  was  inscribed  her 
name,  the  name  of  her  husbEind,  and  the  dale  of  the  ceremony.  Some  of 
these  olives  have  been  found,  and  as  specimens  we  give  the  inscriptions 
on  three  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre.  I.  "  Manutamat,  whom 
Bakit-Al^  has  taken  the  day  of  the  feast  of  Sabat,  the  ninth  year  of 
Merodaeh  Baladan,  king  of  Babylon."  2.  "  Binit  Nisukin,  whom 
Ha...kan  has  taken,  in  the  month  Sabat,  the  tenth  year  of  Merodaeh 
Baladan,  king  of  Babylon."  3.  "  Halalat,  whom  Mamarih  has  taiien, 
in  the  month  Sabat,  the  eleventh  year  of  Merodaeh  Baladan,  king  of 
Babylon." 

The  Greek  writers  *  mention,  among  the  peculiarities  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Babylonians,  one  festival  in  summer,  called  Sacees, 
resembling  the  Saturnalia  at  Rome.  The  slaves  for  five  days  took 
command  of  their  masters,  and  one  of  them,  clothed  in  a  royal  robe, 
received  the  honours  of  a  sovereign.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  great  festival 
mentioned  twice  by  Saigon  [Sharyukin],  and  Esarhaddon  [Aashur- 
akhiddin],  in  their  iiisctiptions  as  peculiar  to  Babylon,  and  called 
9ak-muku,  a  name  at  present  unintelligible,  and  probably  borrowed 
from  the  Chaldieo -Turanian  language.  It  is  mentioned  as  lalling  in 
the  month  Nisan. 


Section  II. — The  Caste  of  the  Chaldeans. 
I.  The  population  in  Babylonia  and  Chaldsawas  not,  as  in  Assyria, 
one  single  unmixed  race.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  essentially  mixed, 
and  contained,  as  we  have  already  said,  Cushite,  Turanian,  and  Semitic 
elements,  imposed  as  it  were  one  over  the  other.  Thence  arose,  as  in 
all  such  cases,  the  distinctions  of  castes,  unequal  in  rank,  and  devoted 
to  certain  defined  occupations.  The  merchants,  artisans,  and  husband- 
men formed  each  a  caste.  The  fishermen  of  the  marshes  bordering  on 
the  Persian  Gulf  also  formed  a  separate  caste,  and  were  at  the  bottom 
ot  the  social  scale.  Herodotus  t  tells  us  that  ihey  lived  entirely  on 
dried  fish,  pounded  and  made  into  a  species  of  cake.  Assyrian  bas- 
reliefe  depict  these  people  in  the  campdgning  scenes  of  Sennacherib 
and  Asshurbanipal  as  living  in  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  r< 


rather,  with  their  families,  inhabiting  rafts 

ed  w  th     rib   forming 

floating  islands,  such  as  may  siill  be  seen    n 

m    I    t      f  China  and 

on  the  lakes  of  Mexico, 

The  superior  and  dominant  caste,  entir  ly 

1                a      omposed 

of  the  Chaldieans,   properly  so  called,  wh 

w    ha  e  al  eady  at- 

tempted  to  show,  were  strangers,  and  conq 

f  th    Tu  anian  race. 

•  Athen.  xix.  p,  369. 
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They  had  obtained  exclusive  possession  of  all  priestly  functions,  and 
used  them  so  as  to  govern  the  slate.  Classical  writers  give  us  some 
details  on  their  otBanisation,  functions,  and  power. 

a.  "The  Chaldseans,"  says  Diodorus  Siculus,  following  Ctesias,  who 
had  seen  them  at  Babylon,  "are  the  most  ancient  of  the  Babylonians; 
they  formed  in  the  state  a  body  resembling  the  priests  in  Egypt.  Set 
apart  for  following  up  the  worship  of  the  gods,  they  passed  their  whole 
Lfc  in  meditation  on  philosophical  subjects,  and  had  acquired  a  great 
reputation  in  astrology,  they  especially  devoted  Ihemselvch  to  the 
science  of  divination  and  to  predictions  of  the  future,  they  attempted 
to  avert  evil  and  procure  good  fortune,  either  by  purifications,  or  by 
sacrifices,  or  by  enchantments  They  are  accomplished  m  the  art  of 
predictmg  the  future  by  observing  the  flight  of  birds ,  they  explained 
dreams,  and  prodigies  SUlled  in  the  art  of  inspecting  the  entrails  of 
victims,  they  were  accounted  capable  of  giving  the  true  interpretation. 
But  these  branches  of  knowledge  were  not  taught  as  among  the  Greeks. 
The  leammg  of  the  Chaldeans  was  a  family  tradition ,  the  son  who 
inherited  this  from  his  father  viaa  exempt  from  all  taxes.  Having  their 
relations  for  instructors,  they  had  the  double  advantage  of  being  taught 
eveiything  without  reserve,  and  that  by  masters  in  whose  statements 
they  could  put  impLcit  faith.  Accustomed  to  work  from  infancy,  they 
made  great  progress  in  the  study  of  astrology,  partly  becanse  learning 
is  easy  at  an  early  age,  and  partly  because  tliey  received  along  course  of 
instniction.  .  .  .  The  Chaldseans  always  remained  at  the  same  point  in 
Bdence,  maintaining  their  traditions  without  alteration;  the  Greeks,  on 
the  contrary,  thinking  of  nothing  but  profit,  were  constantly  form.ing 
new  schools,  disputing  among  themselveB  as  to  the  truth  of  the  most 
important  doctrines,  confusing  the  minds  of  their  disciples,  who,  tossed 
about  in  continual  doubt,  ended  in  believing  nothing  at  all." 

We  see  by  the  Book  of  Daniel  (Dan.  i.  4;  ii.  2;  v.  7)  what  were  the 
functions  of  the  Chaldieans ;  they  composed  many  distinct  classes,  of 
more  or  less  elevated  rank,  in  the  hierarchy.  Some  of  them  were  the 
sacred  scribes,  decipherers  of  writings;  others  the  constructors  of  horo- 
scopes, or  interpreters  of  the  stars,  magicians  who  pronounced  magical 
formula:,  conjurors  who  had  power  to  avert  malign  influences.  Their 
power  of  div  nat  on  a  red  them  great  influence^  as  it  made  them,  so 
to  speak,  ma  ters  of  e  er*  on  's  destiny.  They  usually  foretold  in 
ahnantu^ks,  a  u  tom  that  n  to  have  lasted  Co  our  own  limes,  all 
that  our  common  alman  k  n  predict, — fluctuations  in  the  tempera- 
ture, physical  pi  e  om  na,  a  d  h  storical  events.  The  Chaldieans  were 
not  confined  to  Babylon  b  t  ere  spread  over  all  Babylonia.  They 
had  schools  n  va  0  s  pla  e  more  or  less  flourishing:  according  to 
Strabo,  that  at  Borsippa  was  the  most  celebrated.  That  at  Orchoe,  or 
Erech,  was  also  well  known,  and  maintained  its  reputation  down  to  the 
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times  01  the  Romans.  In  the  period  of  the  SeleucidEe,  the  doctrine  of 
the  unity  of  God  was  distinctly  taught  there  :  ^s  *e  know  from  tablets 
with  cuneiform  inscriptions,  dated  in  the  reign  of  several  Greek  kings, 
found  at  Warkah,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  only  name  of 
a  Deity  found  m  them,  and  this  is  many  times  repeated,  is  "  God 
One." 

3,  But  the  Chaldieans  did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  duties  and 
positions  of  priests  and  astrologers,  and  to  the  unbounded  influence 
derived  from  this  position  both  over  the  state  and  over  individuals. 
They  became  the  absolute  governing  class  in  politics.  Members  of  this 
caste  commanded  armies,  and  held  all  the  chief  offices  of  the  slate. 
From  them  came  all  the  royal  families  who  ruled  Babylon,  whether 
vassals  of  Assyria,  or,  after  the  time  of  Phul,  completely  independent. 
At  the  head  of  the  hierarchy  and  caste  was  an  Archi- Magus,  whose 
national  and  proper  title  we  do  not  yet  know ;  he  was,  next  to  the  king, 
the  chief  person^e  of  the  empire;  he  accompanied  the  sovereign  every- 
where, even  in  war,  to  direct  all  his  actions  according  to  priestly  rule 
and  presage.  When  the  king  died  and  the  l^itimate  successor  could 
not  immediately  assume  the  reins  of  power,  this  personage  administered 
the  government  in  the  interun,  as  in  the  instance  which  occurred  betvreen- 
the  death  of  Nabopolassar  and  the  arrival  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 


Section  III. — Commebce  of  Babyix>n. 

1.  Babylon,  from  its  geographical  situation,  naturally  enjoyed  great 
commercial  prosperity.  Placed  at  the  junction  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Asia,  within  reach  of  the  two  great  rivers  communicating  with  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Sea,  the  city  necessarily  became  the  depSt 
for  the  caravans,  both  of  the  east  and  west,  and  at  the  same  tune  the 
port  for  ships  arriving  from  Africa,  Arabia,  and  India,  Everything 
proves  that  this  great  city  was,  from  remotest  antiquity,  one  of  the  chief 
commercial  centres  of  the  east. 

Babylon  received  the  productions  of  the  various  Asiatic  countries, 
and  in  return  distributed  to  them  the  products  of  her  own  pecuhar 
industry.  Among  the  articles  manufactured  m  great  quantity  by  the 
Babylonians,  woollen  and  linen  fabrics  were  the  most  important.  Kobes 
and  tapestry  were  nowhere  made  so  fine  or  so  brightly  coloured,  as  in 
Babylon.  These  celebrated  manufactures  were  produced  not  only  in 
the  capital,  but  also  in  the  other  cities  and  towns  of  Babylonia.  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  Siculus,  there  were,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  a  great  number  of  depSts  for  storing  both  the  manufactures 
of  the  country  and  imported  goods.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  tlie  chief 
manufacture  of  linen  was  at  Borsippa,  at  that  time  distinct  from  Babylon. 
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Besides  robes  and  tapes  B  b  m,  m  th  great  taste  and 
skill  articles  of  luxury  as  aae  w  p  furniture,  jewelry, 
amulets,  and  engraved  Is  In  exchange  for 
these,  Babylon  received  m  h  of  Asia  everything 
required  for  the  wanla  an  ux  h  "i  capital.  Armenia 
sent  its  wines  down  th  E  phr  d  H  od  *  gives  us  a  moat 
interesting  account  of  th  ag  PP  d  precious  stones  and 
laiBcdogs.and  so  great  pass  h  hat  Trilanlieclunes, 
satrap  of  Babylon  unde  m  h  apart  four  cities  or 
large  villages,  exempted  from  all  other  taxes  on  condition  of  maintain- 
ing his  dogs.t  From  th  untry  w  11  as  fr  m  P  a,  were 
imported  valuable  wooU  f  b  cs  F  m  A  b  and  E  1  pia  came 
perfumes,  spices,  gold,  ry        d    b     y 

furnished  their  merchandis     by  m     y         d       11  1    b     '  '1"^  great 

dty.      One  of  these  r     t        t    t    g   f    m    B  byl  t        rthward, 

passed  Ecbalana,  (he  c  p  tal     f  Med  a,    h  m  ng  ea  tward    passed 

Ehagje,  traversed  (he  f  m  d  fil  f  th  C  p  g  t  hence  it 
descended  into  Hyrcan  d  pass  d  by  H  pylos   as  far  as  the 

city  called,  in  later  time  Al  1  f  An  Th  t  di  ded  nto  two 
branches — one  of  them  t  ded  rth  ard  t  B  t  la  tb  ih  r  turned 
southward  towaids  Ind     by       y    f  D       ^  I A      h  passing 

the  cities  of  Prophtha  a,  A  h  a,  d  O  t  pan  At  the  latter 
place  the  road  again  divid  i       tl  all  d  by  th  t  g     graphers 

the  trivium  of  Baetria.  The  first,  runnmg  directly  east,  entered  India 
by  way  of  the  cities  of  Peucela  (Pushkalavati),  and  Taxila  (Taksha9ila). 
From  Taxila  the  road  turned  south,  crossed  the  Hydaspes  (Vitas(a), 
the  Hyphasis  (Vipaja),  and  thence  went  on  to  the  confluence  of  the 


Ganges    and    lomanes    {Y  m       )      t    P  11   thra    (I   t  1  p  t    )       Th 

second  road  leaving  Or      p           rr      d    t 

th        m    t                       pass    g 

through  Arachosia  ;  th     th    d    t  m    g  t 

!         rth        t     d  B    t 

and  went  on  through  Mar    h     d     as  far 

IS  th    lax  rtes 

Another  road  conne  t  d  B  byl      w  Ih 

tl      b    d           mtnes    f  th 

Mediterranean,   passing    d             th    th 

gh    M      p  t  m      t      th 

Euphrates  at  Anthem                d   th           I 

mmg         Iw    d  t     Ih      ea. 

Again  another  road  led  firJt  I     S         t  m 

d      rth       d  p    sed  th      ^b 

Assyria  towards  Arme              is  d    h 

rth  m  part     1  Ih           intry 

passed  the  Euphrates  t      er  ed   C  1 

d    b        h  th         CI 

gates"  entered  Cappad            Th          t 

tra    rsed  Phryn     and       ded 

at   Sardis,  in  Lydia.        R  >  I  h      es 

y     H      d  t     I   wh     h  d 

travelled  over  great  p    t     f  th          d 

1    g   t      h  1    1    oth 

and  excellent  stations,"     Th                 tb 

an             fth    p         t 
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day.  One  hundred  and  eleven  such  stations  were  reckoned,  Herodotus 
adds,  between  Sardk  and  Susa.  This  road  is  still  employed  by  Ihe 
caravans  between  Smyrna  and  Ispahan. 

3.  The  Euphrates  was  the  natural  road  for  commerce  between 
Babylon  and  Armenia  and  the  cotmlries  of  the  Caucasus.  Merchandise 
was  transported,  as  Herodotus  relates,*  on  round  rafts  supported  by 
inflated  akins,  like  the  kdeks  still  used  in  navigating  Ihe  Tigris.  These 
rafts  were  abandoned  to  the  current ;  when  they  arrived  at  Babylon  and 
the  merchandise  had  been  sold,  the  skins  were  emptied  of  air,  and 
carried  back  by  land,  as  well  as  the  wood  of  the  raft. 

Great  works  had  been  undertaken  to  fecilitate  the  navigation  of  the 
river;  the  banks  had  been  raised  to  keep  in  the  water  and  prevent  it 
from  overflowing  the  land;  canals  traveised  the  country,  spreading 
fertility  in  every  direction,  as  well  as  affording  means  of  communication 
with  all  parts  of  Mesopotamia.  Some  of  these  canals,  as  for  instance 
the  Royal  Canal,  or  Nahar  Melcha,  were  so  large  and  deep  as  to 
afford  passage  for  lai^e  merchant  ships.  These  numerous  drains  on  the 
river  had  rendered  the  current  slower  and  less  impetuous.  This  canal 
system  had  also  another  object;  it  assisted  in  the  defence  of  the  country 
against  hostile  neighbours. 

The  capital  of  the  empire  had  also  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity  a 
powerful  navy  t  h  p  ci  1  Ih  P  rs  (j  If  m  ar  h  of  the 
precious  conm  dt  f  tl  uth  th  p  odu  t  ns  f  A.  bia  and 
India.  If  I  m  y  d  t  S  b  th  B  byl  n  h  d  f  t  ries  and 
colonies  in  th  se  t   cs        d  G      ha  f  th    n  best  narkets  in 

the  world,  was  a       d  1^  I    th        lb  ated  g    gr  ph       a  Chal- 

dean colony  Th  al  abl  and  abundant  pe  I  f  th  P  rs  an  Gulf, 
and  the  magmfi  t  pi  ntal  n  f  h  I  I  f  Tylos  m  t  1  attracted 
their  merchants.  From  this  island  they  procured  the  light  and  strong 
canes  so  much  esteemed  all  over  Assyria.  Thus  the  merchandise  and 
productions  of  all  Asia  and  Africa,  flowed  into  Babylon,  whence  they 
were  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

Section  IV.— Religion. 
I.  The  religion  of  Babylon  was  in  all  essential  points  the  same  as 
that  of  Assyria;  it  had  followed  the  course  of  the  Tigris,  and  its  primi- 
tive seat  had  evidently  been  Chald^a  in  the  early  days  of  the  first 
empire  of  Nimrod.  But  although  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
religious  system,  and  all  ilsdivine  personages,  were  the  same  among  the 
Assyrians  as  among  the  Babylonians,  there  were  differences  of  race  and 
genius  between  the  two  peoples  that  gave  rise  to  some  dificrences  in  their 
religion. 

*  Herod,  i,  194. 
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Thus  the  Chaldfeans  had  been  led  in  the  earliest  times  from  As- 
tronomy to  Astrology;  and  this  pretended  science  had  received  a  greater 
d         pm       "un    g   h  m    h  m      mong  other  people. 


dvi         il         rah  hdesd  Vith  such  precon- 

ddash  igi  p  nlHiIian  astronomical 

d  as        gi  m         n   n  re  mark  d         an     t  Nineveh.     The 

Ch    dx  n        pposed    h     d  h  h  b       Imost  exdnsively  in 

h  dalwd  Bwthw  perior  triads — one  of 
them  essentially  creative  he  o  he  o  nu  al — and  below  the  deities  of 
the  five  planets,  they  pla  d  w  e  on  i]  ors  of  the  gods,  each  of  whom 
presided  over  one  of  the  n  on  h  of  he  year,  and  over  one  of  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac.  To  these  h  f  de  e  were  also  attached  other  powers, 
distributed  in  both  a  scientific  and  religious  order,  and  forming  essential 
elements  in  the  Chaldrean  worship.  This  sidereal  pantheism  was  not 
only  widely  spread  in  ChaJd!ea,bulhad  gained  ground  step  by  siep  among 
the  neighbouring  nations,  and  had  become  intimately  miired  in  their 
national  faith.  Thus,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Book  of  Kings 
(2  Kii^s  ixiii.  5,  11),  the  Israelites,  who  were  frequently  brought  into 
contact  with  the  Babylonians,  ofiered  incense  (o  the  Sun,  the  Moon, 
the  twelve  zodiacal  signs,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven.  We  know  also 
that  several  of  the  kings  of  Judah  had  dedicated  horses  to  the  sun,  in 
imitation  of  the  Babylonians. 

z.  Such  a  system  was  too  learned,  (00  complicated,  to  satisfy  the 
gross  desires  and  sensual  passions  of  the  multitude.  But  the  forms  that 
these  refined  and  scientific  ideas  assumed  in  the  popular  worship,  indi- 
cate to  what  an  extent  the  primitive  Hamitic  depravity  still  tainted  the 
people  of  Babylon;  whilst  on  the  contrary  in  Assyria,  the  Semitic  genius 
of  the  peopi  h  d  n  est  d  th  sam  d  a.  w  th  th  m  tt  p  ntnal  and 
elevated  char    t     th  t  th  y  cap  bl       f  ass  m  ng     E  erything 

proves  that  th     m    t       h      d  d  md     h        1  tnrah  m  played   a 

great  part  in  th  r-l  j  f  th  B  byl  an  Th  t  es  f  profene 
historians,  th  w  t  g  f  th  H  b  w  p  ph  t  th  t  1  monu- 
ments, such  asjldrs  d  gr  dtnesf  van  k  ds,  testify  to 
the  number  and    an  ty    f   h      d  1    th  y    d       1 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  external  and  public  organisation  of 
the  national  worship  in  Chaldiea  was  the  localisation  of  the  worship  of 
each  divine  personage  in  some  particular  city,  where  he  was  regarded  as 
the  first  and  greatest  of  the  gods,  whatever  might  be  the  place  he  filled 
elsewhere  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  Babylonian  Pantheon,    This  privilege, 
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by  which  each  divine  personage,  even  if  holding  only  secondary  rank,^ 
might  become,  in  the  place  where  he  was  specially  adored,  the  first  of 
the  gods,  is  however  common  to  all  pantheistic  religions.*  In  the 
spirit  of  these  religions,  the  one  sole  deity,  the  first  being,  is  incom- 
prehensible, invisible,  and  manifested  only  in  his  varied  attributes,  each 
personified,  each  deified,  and  reflected  in  a  variety  of  symbols.  These 
symbols,  found  in  nature,  man  observes  and  imitates.  Immense  bodies, 
such  as  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  earth— impressive  phenomena,  such  as 
thunder,  volcanic  eruptions,  deluges,  are  more  extended  expressions  for 
the  deity;  but  these  expressions  are  never  complete,  man  is  unable, 
either  in  his  mind  or  by  his  eye,  to  appreciate  the  idea  of  the  divine 
unity;  the  infinite  inseparable  from  that  unity,  permitted  him  to  see  at 
one  time  as  it  were  only  one  side  of  the  divine  character.  Thus  every 
symbol,  every  figure,  name,  manifestation,  or  emanation,  bears  a  double 
character;— isolated  they  express  only  one  of  the  qualities  of  the  divine 
being,  combined  they  express  both  the  unity  and  the  variety. 

The  deity  who  was  the  principal  object  of  worship  at  Babylon  and  at 
Borsippa  was  Bel  Merodach,  with  his  wife,  Bilit  or  Myhtta,  the  great 
nature -goddess,  who  assumed  the  two  opposite  forms  of  Taauth  and 
Zarpanil — the  one  austere,  the  other  voluptuous,  like  the  two  forms  ol 
the  Venus  of  classical  mythology.  Bilit  had  a  magnificent  temple  in 
the  centre  of  Babylon,  where  an  infamous  custom  compelled  every 
woman  once  in  her  lifetime  to  give  herself  up  to  a  stranger.  At  Ur, 
the  god  of  the  dty,  from  the  remote  limes  of  Ur-Hammu,  was  Sin,  the 
Moon-£od.  At  Sippara  and  Latsam,  Shamash,  the  Sun.  At  Erech 
and  Nipur,  Bifit-Taaath,  "Goddess  of  the  firmament."  At  Cutha, 
Nana  or  Zarpanit  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Succoth  Benoth, 
a  name  referring  to  the  prostitutions  in  honour  of  that  goddess  (see 
2  Kings  xvii.  29— 3r). 

3.  The  materialistic-  and  profoundly  immoral  worship  at  Babylon, 
naturally  excited  extreme  horror  in  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah,  and 
provoked  their  vehement  invectives  against  the  idols  of  Cbaldfea.  We 
quote  the  eloquent  words  that  portray  so  vividly  an  always  materialistic, 
often  obscene,  worship  that  was  in  fact  no  more  than  a  constant  employ- 
ment of  popular  superstition  for  the  profit  of  the  priests. 

"Now  ye  shall  see  in  Babylon  gods  of  silver,  and  of  gold,  and  ot 
wood,  borne  upon  shoulders,  which  cause  the  nations  to  fear.  .  .  .  And 
taking  gold,  as  it  were,  for  a  virgin  that  loveth  to  go  gay,  they  make 
crowns  for  the  heads  of  their  gods.  Sometimes  also  the  priests  convey 
from  their  gods  gold  and  silver,  and  bestow  it  upon  themselves.  Yea, 
they  will  give  thereof  to  the  common  harlots,  and  deck  them  as  men 
with  garments,  being  gods  of  silver,  and  gods  of  gold  and  wood.  .  .  . 
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And  he  that  cannot  put  to  death  one  thai  offendelh  him  holdeth  a 
sceptre  (Nebo),  as  though  he  were  a  judge  of  the  country.  He  (Bel 
Merodach)  hath  also  in  his  right  hand  a  dagger  and  an  axe,  but  cannot 
deliver  himself  from  war  and  thieves.  .  .  .  They  light  them  candles, 
yea,  more  than  for  themselves,  whereof  they  cannot  see  one.  They  are 
as  one  of  the  beams  of  the  temple,  yet  they  say  their  hearts  are  gnawed 
npon  by  things  creeping  out  of  the  earth  ;  and  when  they  eat  them  and 
their  clothes,  they  feel  it  not.  ...  As  for  the  things  that  are  sacrificed 
tmto  them,  their  priests  sell  and  abuse  ;  in  like  manner  their  wives  lay 
up  part  thereof  in  salt ;  but  unto  the  poor  and  impotent  they  give 
nothing  of  it.  ,  .  .  The  priests  also  take  off  their  garments  and  clothe 
their  wives  and  children.  .  .  .  The  women  also  with  cords  about  them 
sitting  in  the  ways  bum  bran  for  perfume."* 


Section  V. — Cosmogony. 
T  E  Chaldieans,  like  all  other  people,  had  deeply  considered  the 
p  oblem  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  they  had  constructed  a  learned 
CO  raofe  n  explained  m  the  books  of  Oannes.  The  chief  points  have 
been  p  esorved  in  the  extracts  from  Berosus  given  by  the  Byzantine 
ch  onol0t,er£. 

We  1  a  e  already  seen,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  three  successive 
div  ne  e  nanations  constituted  the  most  exalted  triad  in  the  Chaldieo- 
Assyrian  religion — Oannes,  Ao,  and  Bel— representing  the  origin  of  the 
material  world  as  an  emanation  from  the  substance  of  the  divine  being; 
first  the  primordial  chaos,  luicreated  matter,  sprung  from  the  sole  funda- 
mental principle  and  cause  of  all  things;  next  intelligence,  or  the  word, 
that  animates  and  renders  it  fertile;  and  lastly  the  demiurgus,  who 
arranges  and  completes  the  organised  universe,  inixing  himself  up  with 
this  universe.  We  shall  see  now  how  the  last  act  of  this  iril<^y,  the 
hirth  of  the  organised  universe,  its  passage  from  the  slate  of  indetermi- 
nate existence,  or  of  non-txistence  with  the  pntiir  ofixisting  (to  use  the 
phrases  of  that  philosophy  of  Hegel  that,  in  our  days,  has  had  recourse 
to  the  conceptions  of  ancient  pagan  pantheists t),  to  the  state  oideler- 
minate  existence  ;  its  creation,  in  a  word,  was  symboHcally  related  in  the 
sacred  books,  and  represented  in  paintings  in  the  temple  of  Bel  at 
BoKippa.  The  actors  in  this  mythic  cosmogony  are  Bel  and  his  wife, 
(he  personages  in  the  third  divine  emanation.  We  shall  quote  the  test  of 
some  fragments  of  Berosus. 

*  Baruch  VI.  Epistle  of  Jeremiah. 

t  Compare  the  Vedic  Hymn  on  this  subject,  translated  in  Max 
MiiUer's  Sanscrit  Literature,  pp.  560—564. 
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"There  was  a  time  in  which  there  existed  nothing  Irat  darkness,  and 
an  abj^s  of  waters,  wherein  resided  most  hideous  beings,  which  were 
produced  of  a  twofold  principle.  There  appeared  men,  some  of  whom 
were  furnished  with  two  wings,  others  with  four  and  with  two  faces. 
They  had  one  body  but  two  heads— the  one  that  of  a  man,  the  other  of 
a  woman — and  likewise  in  their  several  oigans  both  male  and  female. 
Other  human  figures  were  to  be  seen  with  the  legs  and  horns  of  goats  ; 
some  had  horses'  feet ;  while  others  united  the  hind  quarters  of  a  horse 
with  the  body  of  a  man  resembling  in  shape  the  hippocentaurs.  Bulls 
likewise  were  bred  there  with  the  heads  of  men ;  and  dogs  with  fourfold 
bodies,  terminated  in  their  exlremities  with  the  tails  of  fishes.  In  short 
there  were  creatures  in  which  were  combined  the  limbs  of  every  spedes 
of  animals.  In  addition  to  these,  fishes,  reptiles,  serpents,  with  other 
monstrous  animals,  which  assumed  each  others'  shapes  and  countenances, 
of  all  of  which  were  preserved  delineations  in  the  temple  of  Belus  at 
Babylon.  The  person  who  presided  over  them  was  a  woman  named 
Omorca,  which, b  the  Chaldean  language, is  Taaulh;*  in  Greek  Thalassa, 
the  sea,  but  which  might  equaEy  be  interpreted  the  Moon.  All  things 
bdng  in  this  situation,  Belus  came  and  cut  the  woman  asunder;  and  of 
one-half  of  her  he  formed  the  earth,  and  of  the  other  half  the  heavens ; 
and  at  the  same  lime  destroyed  the  animals  vrilhin  her.  All  this  (he 
says)  was  an  allegorical  description  of  nature.  For  the  whole  universe 
consisting  of  moisture,  and  animals  being  continually  generated  therein, 
the  deity  above  mentioned  took  off  his  own  head ;  upon  which  the  other 
gods  mixed  the  blood,  as  it  gushed  out,  with  the  earth ;  and  from  thence 
were  formed  men.  On  this  account  it  is  that  they  are  rational,  and 
partake  of  the  divine  knowledge.  This  Belus,  by  whom  they  signify 
Jupiter,  divided  the  darkness,  and  separated  the  heavens  from  the  earth, 
and  reduced  the  universe  to  order.  But  the  animals,  not  being  able  to 
bear  the  prevalence  of  light,  died.  Belus  upon  this,  seeing  a  vast  space 
unoccupied,  though  by  nature  fruitful,  commanded  one  of  the  gods  to 
take  off  his  head  and  to  mix  the  blood  with  the  earth;  and  thence 
to  form  other  men  and  animals,  which  should  be  capable  of  bearing  the 
air.  Belus  formed  also  the  stars  and  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the 
five  planets."  + 

*  The  Greek  tevt  has  Thalalth,  a  name  not  found  in  the  cunei- 
form  inscriptioiLs.  But  now  that  we  begin  to  know  what  were  the 
original  names  of  the  Chaldseo-Assyrian  deities,  it  is  evident  that 
the  fragment  of  Berosus  must  be  corrected  by  reading  BavaTB  in 
place  of  flaXdrS,  for  reference  is  intended  here  to  the  goddess  — 
mentioned  also  by  the  philosopher,  Damascius,  undoubtedly  following 
Berosus— Bilit  or  Mylitta,  Taauth,  the  wife  of  Bel,  mother  of  the 
gods  and  of  all  beings,  ihe  great  nature-goddess  of  Babylon,  the  passive 
and  reproductive  rnatter,  organised  by  the  demiui^s,  and  the  source 
whence  be  drew  the  universe. 

t  CoftV,  Ancient  Fragmenis,  p.  22. 
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3.  The  narrative  of  Berosus,  borrowed  from  tlie  books  of  Oannes, 
goes  on  to  relate  the  primitive  history  of  the  human  race  down  to  the 
dispersion  of  races.  In  the  Babylonian  tradition  we  find,  among  a  host 
of  purel/  mythical  tales,  some  that  present  a  very  striking  resemblance 
to  the  patriarchal  revelation  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  The 
number  of  antediluvian  patriarchs,  the  tradition  of  the  deluge,  that  of 
the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  of  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
ore  almost  identical  in  each. 

"At  Babylon  there  was,  (in  these  times),  a  great  resort  of  people  of 
various  nations,  who  inhabited  ChaldEea,  and  lived  in  a  lawless  manner 
like  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

"  In  the  first  year  there  appeared,  firora  that  part  of  the  Erythriean 
Sea  which  borders  upon  Babylonia,  an  animal  endowed  with  reason  by 
name  Oannes,  whose  whole  body  (according  to  the  account  of  ApoUo- 
donis)  was  that  of  a  fish  ;  that  under  the  fish's  head  he  had  another 
head,  with  feet  also  below,  similar  to  those  of  a  man,  subjoined  to  the 
fish's  tail.  His  voice  too  and  language  was  articulate  and  human,  and 
a  representation  of  him  is  preserved  even  to  this  day.  This  being  was 
acciutomed  to  pass  the  day  among  men,  but  took  no  food  at  that 
season,  and  he  gave  them  an  insight  into  letters  and  arts  of  every  kind. 
He  taught  them  to  construct  cities,  to  found  temples,  to  compile  laws, 
and  explained  to  them  the  principles  of  geometrical  knowledge.  He 
made  them  distinguish  the  seeds  of  the  earth,  and  showed  them  how  to 
collect  the  fruits  ;  in  short,  he  instructed  them  in  everything  which 
could  tend  to  soften  manners  and  humanize  their  laws.  P'roni  that 
time  nothing  material  has  been  added  by  way  of  improvement  to  his 
instructions.  And  when  the  sun  had  set  this  being,  Cannes,  retired 
again  into  the  sea,  and  passed  the  night  in  the  deep  ;  for  he  was  am- 
phibious. After  this  there  appeared  other  animals  like  Oannes,  ot 
which  Berosus  proposes  to  give  an  account  when  he  comes  to  the  history 
of  the  kings.  Moreover,  Oannes  wrote  concerning  the  generation  of 
mankind  and  of  their  civil  poUty. "  * 

The  Chaldean  historian  next  gives  the  history  of  the  ten  first  ante- 
diluvian kings  of  Babylon— Alor  (Ram  of  Light),  Alapar  (Bull  of 
Light},  Almelon  of  Sippara  (the  name  of  this  town  meaning  "the  city  of 
books,"  seems  to  be  here  rendered  by  its  Greek  equivalent,  Pantibibla, 
as  it  appears  in  the  fragments  of  Berosus),  Ammenon,  Ametagar  of 
Sippara,  Daon  of  Sippara,  Aedorach  of  Sippara,  Amempsin  of  Larsam, 
Oliarte  of  Larsam,  and  lastly  Xisuthrus.  The  legend  of  the  cosmc^omy 
assigns  them  collectively  432,000  years,  of  life,  and  places  in  their  days 
four  new  manifestations  of  Oannes,  and  one  of  Bel  Dagon,  each  of  whom 
had  left  to  mankind  a  book  explaining  and  completing  that  of  the  first 
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"In  the  time  of  Xisuthrus  happened  a  great  deluge,  the  history  of 
which  is  thus  described.  The  deity  Chronus  (the  Greeks  thus  trans- 
lated the  ChaldEco- Assyrian  name  llu),  appeared  to  him  in  a  vidoii,  and 
warned  him  that  upon  the  15th  day  of  the  month  Dtesius  (Sivan)  there 
would  be  a  flood,  by  which  mankind  would  be  destroyed.  He  therefore 
enjoined  him  to  write  a  history  of  the  beginning,  procedure,'  and  con- 
clusion of  all  things,  and  to  bury  it  in  the  city  of  the  sun  at  Sippara ; 
and  to  build  a  vessel,  and  take  with  him  into  it  his  Mends  and 
relations,  and  to  convey  on  board  everything  necessary  to  sustain  life, 
together  with  all  the  different  animals,  both  birds  and  quadrupeds,  and 
to  trust  himself  fearlessly  to  the  deep.  Having  asked  the  deity  whither 
he  was  to  sail,  he  was  answered,  '  To  the  gods,'  upon  which  he  offered 
up  a  prayer  for  the  good  of  mankind.  He  then  obeyed  the  divine 
admonition,  and  built  a  vasel  five  stadia  in  length  and  two  b  breadth. 
Into  this  he  put  everything  which  he  had  prepared,  and  last  of  all 
conveyed  into  it  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends.  After  the  flood 
had  been  upon  the  earth,  and  was  in  time  abated,  Xisuthrus  sent  out 
birds  from  the  vessel,  which,  not  finding  any  food,  nor  any  place  where- 
upon they  might  rest  their  feet,  returned  to  bim  again.  After  an  interval 
of  some  days  he  sent  them  forth  a  second  time,  and  they  now  returned 
with  their  feet  tinged  with  mad.  He  made  a  trial  a  third  time  with 
these  birds,  bnt  they  returned  no  more,  from  whence  he  judged  that  the 
surfece  of  the  earth  had  appeared  above  the  waters.  He  therefore 
made  an  opening  in  the  vessel,  and  upon  looking  out  found  that  it  was 
stranded  upon  the  side  of  some  mountain,  upon  which  he  immediately 
quitted  it,  with  his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  the  pilot.  Xisuthrus  then 
paid  his  adorations  to  the  earth ;  and  having  constructed  an  altar, 
offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  with  those  who  had  come  out  of  the 
vessel  with  him  disappeared. 

"They  who  remained  within,  finding  that  their  companions  did  not 
return,  quitted  the  vessel  with  many  lamentations,  and  called  continually 
on  the  name  of  Xisuthrus.  Him  they  saw  no  more,  but  they  could 
distinguish  his  voice  in  the  air  and  could  hear  him  admonish  them  to 
pay  due  regard  to  rel  gion  and  1  kewise  informed  them  that  it  was  upon 
account  of  this  that  he  was  translated  to  1  ve  w  Ih  the  gods ;  that  his 
wife  and  daughter  and  the  p  lot  had  obtained  the  same  honour.  To 
this  he  added  that  they  should  return  to  Babylonia,  and  as  it  was 
ordained,  search  for  the  wntrags  at  Sippira,  which  they  were  to  make 
known  to  all  mankind,  moreover  that  the  place  wherem  they  then 
were  was  the  land  of  Armema  The  rest  having  heard  these  words 
offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods  and  taking  a  ireu  t  journeyed  towards 
Babylonia.  The  vessel  being  thus  stranded  some  part  c  f  it  yet  remains 
in  the  Gordya;an  mountain  of  Armenia,  and  the  people  scrape  off  the 
bitumen  with  which  it  had  been  coated,  and  make  use  of  it  by  way  of 
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an  alesipharmic  and  amulet.  And  when  they  returned  to  Babylon,  and 
had  found  the  writings  at  Sippara,  they  built  cities  and  erected  temples ; 
and  Babylon  was  thus  inhabited  again."* 

4-  We  owe  the  preservation  of  the  continuation  of  the  narratiye  ot 
Berosus,  not  to  the  Greek  chronologers,  but  to  the  Armenian  historian, 
Moses  of  Chorene. 

' '  Before  the  Tower,  and  the  multiplication  of  languages  among  man- 
Itind,  after  that  Xisulhrus  sailed  to  Armenia,  Zervan,  Titan  and  Japhetos 
were  the  lords  of  the  earth.  Scarcely  had  Ihey  divided  the  world  among 
them,  when  Zervan  made  himself  lord  over  his  two  fellows.  Titan  and 
Japhetos  opposed  themselves  to  him,  and  made  war  on  him,  for  Zervan 
wished  to  mate  his  children  reign  over  tbem  all.  In  the  conflict  Titan 
acquired  possession  of  a  part  of  the  heritage  of  Zervan ;  but  their  sister 
Astlik  interposed,  and  made  peace  between  them.T  Japhetos  neces- 
sarily recalls  the  Japhet  of  the  Bible;  another  fragment,  also  preserved 
by  Moses  of  Chorene,  identifies  Zervan  with  Shem.  The  name  of  Titan 
seems  a  Greek  translation  of  "Nimrod,"  "the  rebel,"  the  name  given 
by  the  Semites  to  the  originator  of  the  primitive  preponderance  of  the 
Hamite  race  at  Babylon,  clearly  indicated  in  the  narrative  of  Berosus 
by  the  conquest  of  a  part  of  the  inheritance  of  Zervan  by  Titan. 

5.  The  story  of  primitive  and  fabulons  times,  the  preface  to  early 
history,  terminates  in  the  work  of  the  Chaldiean  priest,  who  had  trans- 
lated into  Greek  the  annals  of  his  country,  with  the  story  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel  and  of  the  confusion  of  tongues.  We  have  already  quoted,  J 
in  the  first  book  of  our  Manual,  the  mention,  apparently  made  in  an 
inscription  of  Nebnchadneziar,  of  the  restoration  of  a  building  to  which 
this  tradition  was  attached.  Berosus  records  this  event  as  follows,  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  Bible,  and  with  the  words  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar ; — 

"They  say  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  glorying  in  their 
own  strength  and  size,  and  despising  the  gods,  undertook  to  raise  a 
tower  whose  top  shoidd  teach  the  sky,  in  the  place  in  which  Babylon 
now  stands ;  but  when  it  approached  the  heaven,  the  winds  assisted  the 
gods  and  overthrew  the  work  npon  its  contrivers,  and  its  ruins  are  said 
to  be  still  at  Babylon  ;  and  the  gods  introduced  a  diversity  of  tongues 
among  men,  who  till  that  time  had  all  spoken  the  same  language;  and 
a  war  arose  between  Chronus  and  Titan.  The  place  in  which  they  built 
the  tower  is  now  called  Babylon,  on  account  of  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
for  confusion  is  by  the  Hebrews  called  Babel."  g 


•  COKV,  Ancient  Fragments,  p.  36. 

t  MoiSE  DE  Khorene.     ffisloire  (TArmmie.     Teste  Armenien,  et 
Traduction  Franjidse.      Venise,  184I. 

t  Page  23.  §  CORV,  Ancient  Fragments,  p.  34. 
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A  story  exactly  similar  is  told  by  Moses  of  Chorene,  not  from  Berosus, 
but  from  another  Greek  work  of  Chaldsan  origin,  whidi  he  quoted 
from  a  Syriac  version. 


Section  VI. — Arts. 

1.  All  HTilers  of  antiquity  concur  in  stating  that  Babylon  was 
always  very  superior  to  Nineveh  in  all  that  pertains  to  literary  culture 
and  the  sciences.  All  the  notions  of  the  Assyrians  on  sdence,  all  the 
standard  works  of  their  literature,  the  best  of  their  religious  books, 
came  to  them  from  Chald;ea.  But  in  all  the  plastic  arts  the  Baby- 
lonians had  not  at  any  period  the  genius  of  their  Ninevite  neighbours, 
and  were  always  far  behind  them.  Assyria  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
great  school  of  ancient  art,  an  art  exercising  deep  and  decisive  influence 
on  the  opening  period  of  the  Grecian  school,  Babylon  and  Chaldsea 
had  notliing  to  compare  with  this. 

Undoubtedly  Babylon,  from  the  earliest  days  of  its  existence,  from 
the  time  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  its  first  example,  had  her  own  peculiar 
architecture,  imposing  and  grand  in  style  from  the  very  size  of  its  con- 
ceptions, but  with  no  variety;  for  temples,  palaces,  and  hanging  gardens, 
were  all  constructed  as  pyramids,  in  steps  ot  terraces,  one  above  the 
other,  and  the  upper  smaller  than  the  lower.  This  had  been,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  the  general  type  of  the  buildings  of  the  first  Chaldfean 
empire,  some  of  them  still  existing  in  our  times.  This,  with  no  modifi- 
cation at  all,  a  thousand  years  later,  when  the  Babylonian  kingdom 
regjuned  its  ancient  glory  and  became  preponderant  in  Western  Asia, 
was  the  invariable  type  of  the  buildings  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  This 
architecture,  employing  no  materials  but  crude  or  burnt  brick,  exercised, 
as  we  have  shown,  an  absolute  influence  on  that  of  Assyria,  where  it 
was  copied  even  to  the  materials  employed,  though  better  materials 
were  within  easy  reach.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  Assyrians  intro- 
duced a  little  more  variety  in  the  exterior  forms  of  their  buildings  than 
the  Babylonians. 

2.  But  if  the  Assyrians  imitated  the  Babylonian  architecture,  their 
sculpture,  in  which  they  excelled,  was  peculiar  to  themselves.  They 
represented  human  figures,  and  generally  all  living  nature,  with  wonder- 
ful correctness.  The  Babylonians  could  not  do  this ;  and  from  the 
remote  period  when  the  cylinder  of  king  Urchammu  was  engraved, 
down  to  the  'days  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  plastic  arts  seem  to  have 
made  no  real  progress.  An  eminent  scholar,  Ettenne  Quatremire,  many 
years  ago  remarked  on  the  proportions  of  the  colossal  golden  slatne  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  that,  as  given  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  they  "prove 
complete  ignorance,  entire  forgetfiilness  of  the  proportions  between  the 
various  parts  of  the  human  body,"  as  the  height  was  ton  times  the 
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breailth.  And  these  are  exactly  the  proportions  to  be  found  in  the 
small  number  of  remains  of  Babylonian  art  still  preserved.  No  doubt 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  human  body  are  not 
so  accurately  calculated  or  exactly  observed  in  Ihe  works  of  Assyrian 
sculptors  as  in  (hose  of  the  Egyptians,  but  the  errors  found  in  them  are 
nothing  as  compared  to  the  really  monstrous  roiaproportions  that  seem 
to  have  been  the  rule  at  Babylon.  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  art  are, 
moreover,  so  perfectly  independent  of  each  other  that  they  each  seem 
to  have  taken  the  type  of  their  own  race  as  their  model  for  the  human 
figure.  In  the  Assyrian  sculptures  the  figures  are  usually  short,  in 
Babylonian  works  they  are  generally  tall  and  thin. 

All  that  we  at  present  possess  of  monuments  of  Babylonian  art  con- 
sists of  cylinders  and  other  engraved  stones,  and  a  few  enamelled  bricks 
with  symbolical  and  religious  subjects.  Not  only  are  the  figures  much 
too  tall,  but  their  gestures  are  awkward  and  untrue  to  nature,  the  com- 
position is  rudimentary,  everything  is  stiff,  and  lifeless,  showing  art 
not  yet  advanced  beyond  a  state  of  infeincy.  The  execution  of  the 
Babylonian  cylinders  is  much  less  finished  than  that  of  ihe  Assyrian. 

3.  Painting,  either  in  the  form  of  frescoes  or  of  casings  of  enamelled 
bricks,  was  the  chief  element  in  the  decoration  of  Babylonian  buildings. 
Ctesias  gives  a  long  description  of  the  ornamentation  of  the  great  royal 
palace,  attribute  1  f  y  h  m  to  bemiramis  but  m  reality  dating  from  Ihe 
reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  These  represented  the  same  hunting  and 
war  scenes  as  the  sculptures  of  the  Assyrian  palaces  and  no  doubt  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  tt  as  depicted  there  Eerosiis,  in  a  fragment  we 
have  quoted,*  gives  some  mformation  as  to  the  religious  and  cosmo- 
graphical  piuntings  in  the  temple  of  Eel  no  doubt  in  the  sanctuary. 
Many  pictores  on  enamelled  bncls  covered  the  extenor  walls  of  build- 
ii^,  with  long  inscriptions  in  painted  cuneiform  characters,  a  practice 
that  never  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  Assyria. 

Coloured  sculpture  was  also  employed  in  the  decoration  of  some 
Babylonian  edifices,  such  as  the  royal  palace,  and  many  such  remains 
have  been  found  there.  But  this  sculptmre  was  not,  as  in  Assyrian 
palaces,  executed  in  stone,  bnt  in  enamelled  bricks.  A  slab  of  clay 
was  taken  sufKdently  large  to  contain  the  whole  subject  intended  to  be 
represented.  On  this  slab  a  bas-relief  was  modelled,  and  it  was  then 
cut  into  rectangles  about  3  ins.  X  5  ins.,  each  forming  one  brick.  The 
pieces,  respectively  marked  with  their  position  in  the  picture,  were 
coloured  separately  with  suitable  pigments,  and  baked  in  a  furnace. 
They  were  then  put  together  with  mortar  according  to  the  marks  pre- 
viously made.  These  were  the  first  rude  essays  in  those  Mosaics  which, 
in  after  limes,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  executed  with  such  skill. 

Stone  of  various  sorts,  usually  of  volcanic  origin,  such  as  basalt,  was 
*  Page  501. 
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used  in  Babylonian  monuments,  but  only  for  statues.  A  colossal  group 
has  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  palace  at  liabylon,  in  the  Kasr, 
representing  a  liou  devouring  a  man.  This,  the  only  piece  of  Baby- 
lonian sculpture  that  has  been  preserved,  and  apparently  occupying  a 
place  of  honour  in  the  palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  executed  in  a 
wonderfully  rude  manner. 

List  of  Assyrian  Royal  Names  as  given  by — 


M.  Lenormanl, 
Manual  of  Oriental 

Professor  Rawlinson,* 
Five  Great 

Mr.  George  Smith," 

Zeilschrlft  fiir  Aegyp- 

tische  Sprache, 

Nov.  186S. 

History. 

BiI-pasc}U.t 

Asshur-bel-nishishu. 

Asshar-bel-nisis. 

Assur-  bilu  -nia  -su . 

Bushur-asshur. 

Buzur'asshuc. 

Aashur-ubalat. 

Asshur-vatila. 
Bel-sumili-kapi. 

Assur-opalLt. 

Bel-tanagbal.t 

Bellush. 

Bil-nirari. 

Budiel. 

Pudiel. 

Budil. 

Iva-lush  I. 

Vul-nirari  I. 

ShahnaQU-ashir  I. 

Shalmaneser  I. 

ShaUim-manu-uzur. 

Tuklat-samdan  I. 

Tiglathi-nin  I. 

Tukulti-ninip  I, 

Bel-kudur-ussur. 

Iva-lush  II. 

Bil-kudur-uzur. 

Adar-pal-ashir. 

Nin-pala-zira. 

Ninip-pal-zara. 

Asshur-dayan. 

Asshur-dah-il. 

Assur-dayan  I. 

Mutakkil-nabu. 

Mutaegil-nebo. 

Muta^-nabu. 

Asshnr-iish-ishi. 

Aasur-ris-iUm. 

Tuklat-pal-ashar  I. 

Tiglath-pileser  I. 

Tukulti-pal-^ara  I. 

Asshur-bel-kala. 

Asshur-bil-kaU. 

Assur.bil.kala. 

Samsi-vul  I. 

Asshur-rab-amar. 

Assur-rabu-amar. 

Bel-kati-rassu.t 

Shalmanu-ashir  II. 

Irib-bin. 

Irba-™l. 

*  The  editor  has  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  ot  the  Rev.  Pro- 
fessor Rawlinson  and  of  Mr.  Geo.  Smith  in  revising  these  lists,  and  thus 
enablii^  him  to  present  the  latest  views  of  these  accomplished  scholars. 

■t  These  two  names  belong  to  the  same  person.  He  is  called  (in  an 
inscription  of  fiintanagbal  III.  in  the  British  Museum)  fodTna  sarruU, 
"  the  origin  of  Royalty,"  on  which  account  Mr.  Smith  has  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  the  As^an  Royal  List.  But  the  author  believes  that 
the  same  text  gives  the  number  of  generations  between  him  and  Bin- 
tanagbal  III.,  fixing  the  place  of  the  former  where  he  appears  in  the 
author's  list. 

It  therefore  follows  that  the  expression  qadma  mrruti  does  not  apply 
to  the  origin  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  but  lo  the  foundation  of  the 
dynasty  to  whicii  Bintanagbal  III.,  the  husband  of  Sammuramit,  himself 


X  In    this   table    1 


reading    has    been    introduced  for     the 
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M,  Lenormant, 
Manual  of  Oriental 

Professor  Ra.wliQson, 
Five  Great 

Mr.  George  Smith, 

Zeilschrift  fur  Aegyp- 

tische  Sprache, 

Nov.  1868. 

History. 

Asshur-idin-aMie. 

As5hur-  iddin-aJtIii. 

AsEur-iddin-axi. 

Shalmanu-aAiir  HI. 

Asshur-edil-Sani  I. 

Asshur-danin-il  I. 

Assur-dayan  II. 

Ein-lanagbal  II.:I 

Iva-lush  III. 

Vul-nirari  II. 

Tuklat-samdan  II. 

Tiglathi-ninll. 

TQkulti-ninip  II, 

Asshur-iiazir-pal. 

Asshur-idani-pal. 
Shalmaneser  ll. 

Shalmanu-ashir  IV. 

Shamash-bin. 

Siiamas-iva. 

Samsi-vul  II. 

Bin-tanagbal  III.I 

Iva-lush  IV. 

Vul-nirari  III. 

Sallim-manu-uznr  III. 

Asslmr-edil-Uani  II. 

Assurdayan  III. 

Asshur-tan^bal.J 

Asshur-lnsh. 

Assur-nixari. 

Tnklat.pal-ashir  11. 

Tiglath-pileser  II, 

Tukuiti.pil-zara  II. 

Shalmana-ashirVI. 

Shalmaneser  IV, 

Sallim-manu-uzur  IV. 

Shar-yukin. 
Sin-aithe-rib. 

Sargon. 

Sargina. 

Sin-avi-irba. 
Esar-Eaddon. 

Asshur-akh-iddin. 

Esathaddon. 

Asshur-bani-pal. 
Asshut-edil-ilmii  III. 

Asshur-banipaL 

Assur-bani-pal. 

Asshor-emid-iliu. 

Assur-ebil-ili-kain. 

AEsh«r-alih-iddmII(?) 

names  given  in  the  text  of  this  work  as  Bellikhish,  Binlikhish  and 
Asshurlikhish. 

The  second  element  in  these  names,  composed  of  two  characters,  un- 
questionably means  "  protect."  There  has  been  a  doubt  whether,  with 
M.  Oppert,  we  should  read  it  as  a  phonetic  likhkh ;  or,  with  Mr. 
George  Smith,  as  an  ideographic,  nirari.  But  in  a  syllabarium  in  the 
Britidi  Museum  (Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,  vol.  2,  pi.  44. 
4 1.18)  these  two  characters  are  found  explained  by  gabhi ;  (hey, 
therefore,  forni  a  complex  ideographic  representing  a  root  connected 
w  h        H  brew  '^p^  ^nk. 

w  rd  be  used  in  Itanaphal,  a  conjugation  peculiar  to  the 

Assyn  n,      t  proved  to  exist  by  the  grammatical  tablets  in  the  British 

M        m      ough  not  yet  introduced  into  Grammars,  we  have,  in  place 

p  esent    "Asshurlikhish"   or    "  Asshur-nirari,"    the    reading 

Assh  agbal,  whence,  by  a  soitenii^  of  the  consonants,  the  Greek 

rm  S  vajroXoc  might  easily  have  arisen,  whilst  with  any  other 

g         he  name  the  Greek  form  seems  ineitplicable. 
H  h,  therefore,  we  shall  use  the  forms  Bd-tanagbal,  Bin- 

d  AssAur-tanagbal. 
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INDEX   TO   VOL.    I. 


AMon,  Suffeie  or  Judge  of  Hel 
Abijam  aucCHda  Reboboiim^ 

Abimelech  Iking  of  Gerary,  85, 81 
Abimelech  (son  of  Gideon),  lai 
AbDer,  commander  of  SauVs  s 

Abfaham  inletcedes  for  Sodom ; 


en  by  Shishak^ 
,g  of  Sipparah, 
1,  tributary  to 


Ab'cXorC  laves  Haran           to 

Egypt,  lelurns  10  Eeihel,  separaKs  from 

Agises,  heads  rebellion  at  Babylon,  397 

Al^b  succeeds  Omri  as  king  of  Israel,  .56; 
Jei.bel  his  wife's  idolatry,  157;  victories 

nant.G:^    takesHagar;    name  c'hanecd 

10  Abraham,  83 

over   Benhidri    II.,    .58;    treaty   with 

Absalom,  son  of  Da.id,  revolts,  defeat, 

Syrians,  159;  assists  Syrians  with  10,000 

and  death.  140 
Abyatc,  Aiab  general,  413 :   flayed  alive, 

men  ag^nst  Assyrians,  rsft  3B0;  Nabolh, 

Abydos,  tablet  of,  soo;  temple,  »«,  536; 
buildings  of  Samses  li. ,  745 

family,  .6s 
Ahar  sncceeds  Jotham  a,?  Ling  of  Judah ; 

AbyaiiMa.  subdued  by  l-hothme5lIl„  230; 

war  with    Israel;     Ashariah,    son   of 
Tabeal,  175,389;  treats  with  Assyrians, 
m.    3%:    attends  court  of    Tiglath- 

Aocad,  race,  34,.   344;  city,    343;    supre- 

Pileser  a.  Damascus,  173,  390;  As^rian 

Accho,  submits  to  Sennacherib,  39G ;  taken 

Judah;  at  Ramoth;  his  death,  164 

byAsshnrbanipal,  40B 

Aehsans.  invade  Egypt  and  are  defeated, 

Ahariah  succeeds  Ahab  as  king  of  Israel ; 

fall  and  iihiess,  161:  death,  162 

Adar  [Saturn],  .54:  Saaidan,  455;  [Ninlp, 
455,  n.J  temple  of,  485 

Ahijah    prophet^  predicts   separalioo   of 

Adar-pai-flshir,  king  of  Assyria,  373 

Ahmes  (ting  of  Ejypt],  223 ;  expels  Shep- 

Adar-samdan, inscripticn  in  temple  of,  37? 

herds,  224;  Nubian  alliance;  restoration 
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LTahpmhet,  ^6 ;  hh  sayings,  cOEiune 
loliab,  direcis  woik  an  tabernacle. 


Allabrla,  pari  of  empire  of  Bialiklush  III., 
Alot,  aoiediluvlan  king  of  Babylon,  joa 


AmaltkiKS  alQck  Hebrews  bi  desert,  97  ; 
defeated  by  Saul,  111:  inhabiting  ihe 
bordci  of  Egypt,  =J7 

nari^'al  M,  378  °  Shalnia'neser  IV.  at, 

Araarain,  king  of  Chalda:a,  355 

Amathus,  king  of,  a  tributary  of  Esar- 

haddon,  407 
Amaiiab   succeeds  Jehoash   as   kin£  of 


supreme  god  of  Thebes,  314  ;  higl 
diiopia,  Z73 ;  invade  Egypt,  376 
uienmn,  his  ^pyius  describing   tht 
iseriesof  Ibe  Egyptiana,  858 
Anien-em-he   III.,  builder  of  labyrinth, 

dynas^,  314 


n  foui 


Amen-hotep  I.  subdues  Shasu,  Palesline. 

and  Ethiopia,  228 
Ameu-hnlep  II.,  campaigns  in   Mcsopo- 

Africa,  236 :  slave  bunts :  buildings :  in- 
seriplions ;   known   as   Meianon,    237 ; 

novaluins.   S3  ,  337  .   c  name, 

Amen-iritis-   sister  of  Shabaka,  wif«   of 
Piaukhi  11.,  238 

Auienmeses  usurps  throne  of  Egypt,  262 
Amen-ln-lankh,  king  of  Egypt.  139 
America,  source  of  population,  16 ;  tradi- 
tions of  deluge,  17  ;  i^ysiognomy  of  red 
men,  52  ;  languages,  6j 
Amida   rebels    against    Shalmaneser   IV„ 

381 
Auxmankashibar,  Susianian  god,  41a 

AmmenoD,  antediluvian  idng  of  Sippara, 
feated  by  Saul,  131 ;  defeated  by  David, 

vaded  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  4.78 
Amon    succeeds    Manasseb    as    king  of 
Amoriles    occupy   Kedesh ;    defeated    by 

249  ;  make  iar  on  Hebrews,  111 
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Anon,  m  Boon,  Sh 

pherd 

king,  « 

Ansapata,  SusLania 
Anthropology,  5=, 

ngod. 

of  Egyptian 

Antiquity  of  Ihah 

maori 

ce,  3 

Anugas,  cLly  of  R 

Ao,  or  Bin,  Assyri 
Apamea,  legend  a 

.ndeitj 

'Ark,. 

Apap,ii«Apophi5 

ApepL,  Sh=ph=rd 

king. 

he  Pha 

To^h,4^., 

Aphek,  dtfeai  of 

«byP 

Lpia,  BuJl,  EoldcD 


physical  characmiacics,  51 ;  language, 
71";  subdued  by  Osortasen  I.,  514;  by 
Thothnies  IIL,  530;  by  Uiaah,  i63  : 
eipedition  of  liglath-pile^^T  II.,  j^;  of 
EsarhkddoDj  405,  406 ;  rebclUoD  of 
Ywaite,  409:  defeat  of  Aiabs,  413.  414 ; 
Egypt,  j8o  ;  employed  us  mercenaries  by 


Tiglath-pileser  I.,  37s  :  pa^  tribute  to 

Ataltu'ttu,  subject  to  Tiglath-pUeser  II., 
Aral,  lake,  primitive  oentre  of  Turanians, 
language    of 


Atam.    son   of  Sh< 

Aiam,  high  land  of  Palestine, 


5^N!ntve^S'"°' 
lalmanesei  IV.,  3G1 
Ing  of  Assyria,    by 


to  Tiglath-pileser  II.,  39t 
"™3;  tup^^nlacy  ^^byl",' 


Aiistocratic   government  of  Egypt,  ao3, 

Ark  of  Noah,  16 :  of  Xisuthrus,  503 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  ™,  104 ;  at  Shiloh, 
rit:   taken  by  the  HiiU5tines,Taj,J7i; 

138 
Ark  of  Chons,  in  Mesopotamia,  ajt 

ducd  by  Thothme 
dued  by  Seti  ' 
Kamse^  II.,  : 
naiirpal,  17S;  of  iiabnaneser  IV,,  379, 
3S1 ;  of  Shamash-lnn,  jSi;  of  Shahnan- 
eset  v.,  335 :  of  Tiglath-ioleser  II.,  389 ; 
Syrians  tianspotted  there,  173,  mo ;  Sar- 
gon's  campaign,  391;  Sennacherib's  wars, 


Umit,  city  take 

by  Sargon 

394 

Irmy,    Hebrew 

^158;    Egyptian, 

Assyrian,  4« 

437 

at,  ro7 

iipad,  besieged 

by  T 

pilesern„33 

Irpha.ad,     son 

of     Shem 

antes 

Arrakhu,  revolt  at  Babj-lon  under,  490 
Art,  original  inventors,   4 :    priniitive,  ag ; 
Egyptian,  209,  3IJ ;  early   Chaldjean, 
363 ;  Assyrian,  456 ;  Babylonian,  505 

king  of  SyiTa  to  invade  Israel;   takes 
Ramah,  154;  imprisons  prophet ;  death, 

Ascalon,  taken  by  Egyptians  from  Khilas, 

aSj;   untaken  by  Hebrews,  iij;  taken 
by  Philistines,  134,  i73  ;  trophies  of  Saul 
deposited  there,  136^  captured  by  Sen- 
nacherib, 399;  plundeied  by  Scythians, 
134 
Asenalh,  Joseph''*  wife,  90 
Ashariah,  son  of  Tabeal,  17a,  389 
Ashdod,  uotaken  by  Heb] 


PhJIis 


settle 
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Ihere,  367 ;  taken  by  FhiliEtine;, 
372  ;  Ark  of  Covenant  diere,  ibt  :  i 
)q>  Uiziahj  16S :  by  Tiglalh-pilesa 

luSberib,  xiTi'^ea'by'esiimmtl 
184,  »as 


Asshiu-ri&h^ahi,  king  of  Assyria,  117  n., 
374 ;  puis  down  revolt  in  Babylon,  374, 
469 

Asshur-u-balat,  king  of  Assyria ;  expedition 
to  Babylon,  371,  46S 

Aasyiia,  power  dreaded  by  Sh«ihetd  kings. 

Chalda^a,  js'     '        ■'■■-"■■ 


mes    111.,    33s;    people  assist   Ktutas 

Asshumazjrpa],     37B  ;    of    Sargon,   ^93  : 
of  Senoacheiib,  404;   of  Asshurbanipal, 


by  Am 


ly  Tholhinea  III,, 
p  II.,  236;  subje 


IS  II., 


:    Bellikbish:   Bud 


IT,  or  EUasar  [Kileb-Shei^hal],  id 
Llion  of,  340  n. ;  kine  pays  tribul 
Dduoes  IIT;  defeat  of  Smbaliddii 
I  fonilied  by  Shxlmeneser  IV.,  379, 


Esarhaddon;  marches  id  Egypt,  279, 
407,  471 ;  cooquesl  aod  evacuation  of 
country,  aBo :  second  and  tbird  campaign 
in  PluEnicia  and  Cilieia,  embassy  from 
Lydia.  408 ,  great  rebellion,  409 ;  war  in 
^bylonia  and  p------     ---      --    ---- 


of  ii 


of    K> 


Greek    . 

Asshur-lKl-kaia,  king  of  Assyna,  376 

treaty  with  Babylon,  371,  468 
Asshur-daninpal,  second  son  of  Shalman. 
eset  IV.,  revdts,  3E1,  469;   subdued  bj 


i  II.,  king  of  Ae 


li  III.,  kint 


a,  385 


Babylon ;  defeats  Medes,  415,  471 
Aaehigr-idinakhe,  king  of  Asyria,  376 
Asshur-likhish  [Asshur-tanagbal],  lung    _. 
Assyriti,  385,  470 ;  rebellion  of  Arbaces 
and  Phul.  385 ;  defeat  of  Assyrians,  sSf 
faU  and  destrucdon  of  Nmevah,  3S7 
Asshur-nadin,  son  of  Sennacherib,  king  • 
Babylon.  40 


Asshor- 


Kamses  XII.,  373;  Mnc^ikil-Nabu  ; 
Asshur-rish-islu ;  for«^  conquest;  Tig- 

Her  Hot,  373,  ^74 :  defeat  by  Baby- 
lonians, 375  ;  Asshur-bflUkala ;  Shamshj- 
bin;  Be&atitas5u|Belelaias);  Shalman- 

Asshuredililani ;  conquest  of  Media; 
Binlikhish,  376;  Tuklal-samdan  II.: 
Asshur-nazir-ffil ;  palace ;  statue;  inacrip- 

Sypn,  378,  460;  Shalmaneser 


North! 


59,  380;  Hac 


,djeh 


struclion  of  city,  387  ;  Phul  and  Mena- 
hem,  170,  ITS  ;  ligjalb-pileset  II. ;  ex- 
peditions to  Babylonia  ;  Syria ;  Ceiisus, 
389;  Damascus  and  Phthstine  cities 
taken  ;  court  of  kings  at  Damascus ; 
transportation   c^  Israel,    172,   173,   39°; 

taken  ;  battle  of  Eapbia,  175,  278,  39=  ; 
Gaza   taken ;   tribute   from   Arabia   and 


Ominiaeear;,  Albania,  and  Babyk 
Dur-Vakin    taken. 


stacked,  396:  Dur 
Lurder  of  Sargon: 
ChaUUea,  Armenia 


;    cdipb 
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Manasseli :  wars  rauad  Black  Sea,  in 
BabykHiia,  and  Arabia,  ^o^,  406 ;  Cyprus 
and  Egypt,  iSn,  ^,  ajg^jo?  :  Asshur- 
baoipHl,  407 ;  in  Egypt,  Pbcenkja,  and 
at  Tyre  i   embassy   itom  Lydia,   408 ; 

names,    414  ;    inacripljon,   35s  ;  Asshur- 
edililani ;  Medes  defeated,  415 ;  Asss- 
"   ■    '     ■  id  Medes  combine, 


racuE  ;  Babylonians  and  M> 
41a. ;  bnof  Niaeveh,  416, 


4=0 ;  pe^- 


,j- ,  language,  70, 


laws,  494^  domestic  life,  42s  ; 

reJi^n,  art^  436—430;  lan^a^ 

astronomy,  mensuration.  nDtation.  ^ 
450;  year,  450;  months,  451  I  religion 
45Z ;  atts,  457 ;  winged  buUs,  450 :  o\ 
servatorieSj  463  ;  scuipture,  465  ;  pabil 
ii^  467 ;  list  of  kings,  507.    Set  als 


Astronomy,    Egyp^an,    316 ;    Cha]da:an, 

3S9  '•  Assyrian,  443,  462 
Astyages,  a  name  given  to  Cyaxares,  47a 

Aten,  or  Adooai,  worship  of,  sjS 
Aihaliah.  daughter  of  Jeiebel,  iSo ;  lead? 


Fsammetik  king,  2S0 
Atum,  pcrsonificatiou  of  sun  a 


f   Ashdod,    dethroned    by 
f  empire  of  Binllkhish  111., 


established  by  Manasseh,  i3i 
Baal,  king  of  Tyre,  submits  lo  Asshur- 

Baatath  built  by  Solomon,  143 


Babel,  to 


is  king  of  Assyria,  by 

111.,  234,  361 ;  submits  to  Se^  t.,  244  ; 
one  of  Sis  cities  of  Chaldiean  Tetrap3ls, 
348;  early  civilisation,  jjo;  Qu^ile 
dynasty,  351 ;  Medes.  or  Iranians,  351 ; 

Eurnabuiyash,  371':  Karahardash;  Na- 
zibugash  Kurigalzu,  372,  46S  ;  taken  by 

373,  469  ;  taken  by  Tiglath-pileset  I, 
375.  469;  by  Asshumazirpal,  37B  1  by 
Shah^eser  IV.,  380;  by Shamash-tdiC 

under  Pbul.  j36  ;  Nabona 
jugaied  by  Tiglath-pilese 


I,  395:,-' 


-,    Merodacb 


Syria :  Jerusalem,  iSj,  476 ;  capture  and 
destruction  of  Chat  city  ;  Pbccnicda,  too, 
477 :  campaign  in  Idumea  and  Atabia, 
47S  ;  Evil-Merodach,  437 ;  NerxalsaruS' 
suT ;  I^bDroBoarchod  ;  Isabonahid,  468 ; 
defeat  by  Cyrus ;  capture  of  Babylon, 
489 :  revolt  of  Nidintabcl ;  city  taken  by 
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447 ;  buadinga,  47S ;  pa'acei  gards 
lemplia,  36s,  478,  48a,  484 ;  Hillat,  ou 

497 ',  Cbaldjtan  caete,  493 ;  comiiiej 
49s;  roads,  496;  riveis,  canals,  5hi 
497  ;licEntHnisness,  498.409;  cosmoso 
500;   Oannes  and  antediLuvian  kin 


Bahykm  in  Egypl,  is 
Bactrians,  Japhetic  r 
Badaca,  at  Hadaktu 
Ba^^amar,  Susianian  ] 


Balak,  king  1 
Ealazu,  tee  F 
Bafikh.  river 


S  of  Egypi,  =04 


t  of,  in 


1,  328 :  Assyrian,  46s 


Bannn,  Sua 

Ba^an,  cat, 
Bas-reliefs,  Egyptian, 
Bazri,  espedition  of  Esarhaddorx  to,  40 
Beecsheba,  Hagar  at,  8; 
Behi&Ccui,  sculptures  ascribed  to  Semira 
36B,   369;    great  inscription   of   Dai 

Beit  Walli,  inscnpijons  of  Ramses  n., 
Bel,  Assyrian  deity,  453 :  temple,  483, 

Set  Bd-Merodach 
Belbaliddin,  Babylonian  genera!,  378 
Belbitbdo,  mouth  of  the  Nile,  194 
Bel'Dagon,  books  of,  503 
Belesis,  see  Phul 


ps  fbroite  of  Assyria,  376 


.bamar,  and 
defeated 


and  killed  by  Bab) 
Bellabarisruk,  regent  of  Babykin,  486 
Bellabarisrub,  king  of  Babylon,  488 
Bel-likhish  (Beltanagbal],  king  of  Assyria, 

Bel-MeiDdaoh,  temple,  480;  worsbip  of, 

BelahHruSBur  left  in  command  of  Babylon, 


I ;  killed.  4 
BelshaiTar,  see  < 
Benhadad,  lee  I 


Benhidri  defeated   by  Shal 

379,33o:innrderedbyHa. 

^1,  163,  38 

Benjamin,  son  of  Jacob,  3; 

defea.  and 

BenTabeal,^Ashariah 

Ben^aIlal,  daughter  of  Ram 

s  11.,  136 

Berber,  race,  51 

Bereiat,  Mmint,  ao 

Beth-anath  taken  by  Egyptia 

Belhel.  name  of,  S7;  taken 

byEplm,™ 

ites.  Its;  golden  calf  set  u 

byAI»fam,i3i 

Eedi-horon,  battle  of,  i.r,  . 

,  ;  taken  bj 

Shiihak,  J74 

Bet  Yakin,  revolt  al :  migrac 

onofinhaKt 

temple,  i^^ ;  worship,  499 
3ilit  Taauth,  354.  499 

484,485  ' 

ain-ba!iddin,    king  of  Babyl™.    d- 
and  kills  king  ^  Assyria;  defeat 


Binlikhish  II.  first  appointed  ep 
wars  in  Syria  and  Media;  : 


Black  laces,  habitat  of,  54 
Black  Sea,  Egyptian  fleet 


look  of  the  Dead,  see  F 
graikmars,  etc.;  ,46,  4. 


Hosted  byGoogle 


Baby^ik, 


iccond  dynasty  froin,  3^3  ; 
city,  taken  by  Aashur- 


Bulls,  winged  Assyrian,  459 
Bundehesh,  aacred  book  of  Zort 


Biihal  of  dead,  in 

Babylon,  493 
Burnaburyash,  king 


:^ypt,  300,  s- 
of  Chaldaa,  35 


lumizij^,  37S ;  to 
■  ;  Sibitbaalkmg,  3! 


Cidylis  (KadMh],  taken  by  Neclio,  iBs  n.. 

Caffrts,  pbyaii^inoniy  of,  51 

Calah,  inaurreclion  of  Phul,  386 ;  one  01 
the  ciUis  of  Tetrapoiia,  nS,  349  -.  btona 
dishes  from,  363 ;  palace  of  Shalcnanesei 
II-  :  temple  of  Adar  Samdan,  377  ;  pa- 


lake  n,   115;   non-interienfclii  of  Egy,;- 
tians,  s&a  tinal  subjugation  by  Solomon, 


Canal,  Assyrian,  427  -.   Babylonian,   4 

Canopic  mouth  of  Nile,  194 
Carchemish,  name  of,  ^j;  Thothmes  I. 
Tholhines  III.  foniAes.  332,  363:  < 

leaer  II    ; 
385 :  defc 

Carians,  Hamitic  people,  58 
CamivDra,  period  of  great,  aS 
Caroline  Islands,  traditions  o(  ji 
Carthage,  government  by  Sufietes  {judges]. 

Carving  by  primitive  men,  J9 

Caspian  Sea,  Tiglath-pileser  I.  at,  375  ; 

Shatmaneser  IV!  at.  3B1  :  Tiglath-pifeser 

II.  at,  389,  391 
Caste,  in  Egypt,  289 ;  the  various  classes, 

Casts,  in  Assyria,  4=3 :  in  Babylonia,  493 

Catlin.  Mandan  ttaditions,  .8 

Cats,  sacred,  355 :  killed  by  Roman  sol- 


Celts,  Japhetic  r: 

Mose^  of  Chor 
Chaldsa.  mditk 


as  king  of  Assyria  by 


lueat,  357:  subdued  by  Seti  I. 
STolt  against  Ramses  II.,  =48 ;  is 
rer,  a3s  ;  Egyptian  and  Arab  d; 
^  361,  463 ;  independence  of  A! 
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ChinesQ  Qraditiivs,  13 
Chnuphie,  or  Num,  3 
ChoaspeSf  see  liite 


MvolmLon,  =33,  337 

aiicians,  EgjptiiDS  alt 
Sar^on,  30,  ;  eampaig 
4dS  ;  of  Sennacherib, 

invade  Lydla ;  defeal 


:d  by  Lydian 
.    .  loned  by  Ai 

banipaL  10  invade  Lydia,  409 

OciuM,  kin; 

407:  inscr 
avilisation, 

s8g;    Chaldzan,    3:7;    iti 

Qay  tables,  Assyrian   wrili 
woks  of,  445 

basin,  340  '  '^ 

CoLchis,  Egyptian  co 


Conui 


Ti^tb-pile 
™  ..,  i,,,    ^.  „=~,.-..-.,r-pal.  37S  ;  0 
Satg:(in,  39s  ;  of  Sennacherib,  398 
Commercej  oS  Neolithic  period,  33 :    0 
Egypt,  187  :  of  Babylon,  495 

Conj-o,  negioes  of,  53 
Conosconcoleros,  name  given  by  Greeks  I 
Assburbanipal,  414 

Contracts,  Assyrian,  4^4 

CoMKT,  first  metal  used,  36 

Coiassid,  Arab  uty  taken  by  A^hurban 

pal,  413 
Cossxans  fa  Cha1da;a,  343 
Costume,  Egyplien,  30a  i   Assyrian,  43^ 

Covenant,  of  Abram,  symbolism  of,  33 

Coico»,  the  Mexlckn  Noah,  17 
Creadon,  s ;  dale  of,  3 :   Mosaic  nairaliv 
g;   Egyplian  ideas  on,    310;    Chaldsa 


Cretans 

j«   Che 

ethitesl. 

subdued    by 

SibyP 

lasgi.259 

Crocodile, 

sent  by 

Pinelsem   to  -nslath. 

pileserl 

"7*.  37 

;  worsh 

P  of,  3^5 

Cromlechs 

Ctesiphon, 

building 

f,«r 

origin^ly   hieroglyphic,  434 ;   hierahc 
cursive,  434  :  phonedc,  435  -.  syllabarium 
436 
Curium,  kinj  of ;  tributary  to  Esarhaddon^ 


Cutha,  taken  b 
31,484,485; 

Sen 

^^tS 

Cya^ares,  sue 

Nineveh,  41 

Cylinders,  eng 

eeds 

Phraortes 
sed,   35ft 

jis  ;  defeats  Nabonahid  and  takes  Baby- 
lon, 4S9 


Damascus,  Elamites  pursr 


,    _,  m  at,  163  :  taken 

Jeroboam  11.,  160;  Shslmaneser  V., 
j  :  Uglalli-jHleaer  II^  173^  389;  Ahai 


DamlelQ,  branch  of  Nile,  194 

Damu^   king  of  Amathus,  tributary   to 

Egamaddon,  407 
Dan.  city  ;    defeat  of  Oiedorlaomer  there. 


of  Jacob,  Sy ; 


y  of  tr 


Daniel,  the  prophet,  167,  423,  481;  book 

of,  439n. 
Darius,  the  Mede,  190 
Darius,  son  of  Hysta:9pes  takes  Babylon, 

4^ ;  destroys  fortifications,  491 
Dardanians,  at  Argos  in  place  of  Ach^ans 

in  time  of  Ramses  III.,  i66 
Dardanians,  of  Troy,  assist  Khitas  against 
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D&vid,  secretly  anointed  by  Samuel,  i^i 
plays  harp  to  Saul,  134  ;  kilU  Goliath, 
134;  flies  »  forest  of  Harelh,  135: 
laiuenl  over  Saul,  1^6;  prrKlaimed  king 

oka  JeriiJSm,  i^;  ""IflLance^^Iti; 
Tyte :  takes  Galh,  .38 ;  removes  Art, 
1^;  fbreigD  wars  and  conquests,  139; 
Balhsheba,  139:  r=voll  and  death  of 
Absalom,  of  SitebA,  14a ;   oumbers  the 

1*1  :  contemporary  with  Her  Hor  and 
Sbamshi-bJn,  373,  37b ;  extenl  of  empire, 

Dayi,  people;  subdued  by  Sennacherib,  401 


of  cities,  8, 
Dehir,    takea    by   Egyptians,    154; 

Deborah,  the  prophetess,  119,  lao 
Debtors,  treatmeul  of  by  Hebrews,  1 

DeificatioQ  of  king  by  ^yptians,  ai4, 

Delia  of  Nile,  195 ;  LyWan  seltlem 
3S9 1  thirteen  kiiwdoms,  376 ;  petty  k 
established  by  Aseyrians,  ^ ;  dr 
out    by    Tahraka,    379;    kingdom 


Denderah,  temples  at,  33S 


Din,  Suaianian  city  taken  by 

pal,  41; 
Dinailes,  w  Dayi 
Dion,  antediluvian  king  of  Si 

Djebel  Eatkal,  ue'n^paa 
Djendib,  Sheik  of  Arabs,  360 
Djisda    (Djeddah),    i^ien 

Dodanim,  son  of  Javan ;  Epi 
Dog-river,  inscription  of  Eai 
Dolmens,  3? 
Domestic  animals  of  Neolilli 


Dur  Asshurakhiddin 

ameg 

ven  by  Esar- 

haddon  to  Memphis 

Dur  Assburakhiddhi, 

built 

in  Syria   by 

Esarhaddon,  405 

DurBilmati,j«Sai5 

Dur  Kurigafeu,  336; 

taken 

by  Tiglath- 

Dur  Sharyukin  [KhorsaUidl,  buildins 
Dur  Yakin,  taken  by  Sa^on,  395,  470 


Ecdippa,  sub 
448,464 


JiIIL,3S3;  toSen- 


EgloD,  king  of  Moab,  0 


people  HamKi<^  3i 
minials  and  a 


.h  dynasty,  ai 
[uest  of  Aral.., 
;  art,  116  :   thir- 


jos^,  89,  aai:    . ,  ,,,  _ , 

pi ;  Theban  art ;  Shepherd  monument^ 
322  ;eE^lsioti  of  Shepherds,  ZB4;Ahmes; 
lestoratLon  of  temples;  art,  aas;  eigh- 
teenth dynasty;  new  cmnre,  396 ;  nations 
around  Egypt,  317 ;  Amenhotep  I,  in 
Falesthie;  I'bothmesl. defeats  Rotennu, 
-      '         "1.;  ThothmesIII. 


annals  at  Kama 


Meg 


361 ;  Lebanon,  Syria,  ^ 


E36 ;    ^joenhotep   TI.    m 
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339-  nineKFTilh  dyna3ty»  Iftamw?  1,,  240; 

war  with  Khitas,  Aiuorilcs,  Rolcnnu ; 

a^;  ™!dfRam»ri'l.*Seso!Cris],  a4S; 
oppresses  Hebrews ;  legend ;  246 :  facla^ 
947 ;  rebelEicms,  94a ;  £rst  campaign,  949 ; 
poem,  ajo;  peace,os3i  long  war,  =54 ; 
peace  155;  Hesopolainia  aubJEd,  236; 
revolt  of  prlsoDcn,  057  >  opprei»oii,  258 ; 
Lybian  invaaUm :  Mirtnplilah.  ajQ ;  war 
and  defeat  of  Lydians,  wo;  Exodus,  94, 

pEtah  in  Elhioina ;  Amcnnuscs :  Meren- 
phtali  Siphtah.  263;  Seti  II.;  end  of 
niDeteenth  dyriasly,  263 ;  entry  of 
Hebrews  into  PalK&tinr.  113,  263 ; 
twendeth  dynasty ;  Nekht-aet ;  Ham- 
Ees  III.,  264;  Lybian^:  Takkaro; 
PhiliEdnes,  a6s ;  war  with  K>iita>^'  Philis. 

^lilisliaea ;  conararacy,  31 

a6S:    Ramses  iV.,  269; 

high  priesB   of  Amen;    Kamaes  All. 

=70,  373 ;  adventures  of  Ark  of  Oionsj 

271 ;  Her  Hor  in  alliance  with  AaEyiia, 

273,  373 ;  twenry.second  djTiasty,  273  ; 

Jeroboam  Aiea  to  Shishak,  146;  Shishak 


;  chronology. 


a  Egypt  and  Pale 
by  Asa,  153,  "74  ■  twenty-thbd  dynasty ; 
d&ordens  aTj;  inyason  of  /iankhi; 
tventy^Durm  dynasty,  9761  Ethiopian 
dynasty;  SbBbikiJSliebek,  So) invades 
Syiia,i74,  =77;  defeated  a.t  Raphia,  173, 

17ft  »78^  m  ■■  invaaon  of  Esarhaddoo^ 
273,  407  ;  Tahraka  retreats  to  Ethiopia, 

Dodecarchy,  282;  FRammetik,  afij; 
mercenaries,  3S4 ;  Necho  defeats  Josiaii, 
184,  aSj ;  defeated  at  Carchemish,  1S6, 
S85,  4^7 :  Nile  canal ;  circumnav^tion 
Df  Afiica,  b8s  ;  Psammetik  II.,  N^ra- 
lutandAhnies,ae6;art;  Psammetik  III.; 


f«^' 


iroglypic!,  301 ;  algha 


07;  funera 


ivsuniecdon  of  the  body  and  immortality 
cf  &e  soul,  3B1 ;  triads,  324 ;  animal 
wotsfup,  325  i  tenmles,  337,  31) ;  sculp- 
ture, _^  ;  pyramids,  330:  sphinx.  331; 
lab^nth,  339;  tomlo,  3^3;  exports  to 
Assyria,  428.    Sfe  Etluopia 

Ehud  deUvecs  Hebrews,  119 

Eileilhya,  monuments  of  Amenbotep  III., 

EkroD,  remains  uniaken  by  Hebrews,  113 ; 


fleets  at,  144  ;  retaken 
Uiriab,  168 
Elba,  Hint  aies  from  Isle  c 

T07 ;  death  and  buiial,  i 
Elephanlme,  207 ;  monuuu 

III.,  33d ;  of  Amenhotei 
Eli  usurps  high    prieslbo 

EHakim  (Jehoiakim)  madi 


d  f4Hii£ed  by 

s  high  priest, 

sofThothmes 
II.,  =37 

^dlith,  "7  ' 
ide  kuig  of  Judah 
lits  10  Nebuchad- 
neiaar,  187;  death,  187, 4J» 
i^enr  sent  to  choose  wife  fbr  Isaac,  Ss 
Elijah,  the  prophe^  157  ;  predicts  death  ot 
Ahab  and  Jezebel.  160  :  sloDS  messeuEers 
of  Ahaziah 


ofjehi 


id  ^azad.  1^3 


Ebm, 

Elisha,  son  of  Javan,  Hellas,  6 
Ebsha,  the  prophet,  brings  ahou 
inSyria,i63,33i;anomtsJ, 


Elon,  town,  revolts  against 
Eldieca  (Eltekon),  battle  a 


bg  the  dead  in  Egypt,  331 


Entef,   name   of  many   kings  of  ck 
of  tribe,  113:  defeated  by  Jepbtha 

Ephrath,  or  Beihlebem,  Rachel  dies 
Eponyms,  in  Assyria,  376,  386,  423 

period  of  precession,  360 


ErecUWarkl), 
Chaldiean" 

BiU™Taaulh, 


ipolis,  34S ;  reslo 
Seitnachcr^,  398  ;  wt 


^f^. 
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ill  Araba,  Media,  and  Persia  ;  palace  al 
Nineveh  ;  works  al  Eabylun,  406 ;  Cy- 
prus ;  expeditions  fo  Egypt,  2jS,  ^ ; 

^vour  of  Asshurbanipa] ;  death,  407 

Esneh,  temples  at,  336 

Ethliaa]  made  king  of  Sidon  by  Senna- 
cherib, 39B 

.,.-^vj,  *-,  .  «imnai&n'ini  .* -~ 

ThothmesllI^; 
^36  ;  Har-em-hebi,  iig ;  peace  with  Seti 
1.,  244;  rcbellioa  against  Ramses  [I.  ; 
iiuig  wars,  S48 ;  slave  hunting,  957  ; 
Merenphtah  retires  to,  a6j  :  Reli  Tl.  in- 


Egypt  by  Aiereh-Ajneu ;  defeat,  153, 
=74 ;  high  priests  ol  Amen  take  tefuec 
in,  273^;  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Piankbi, 

li 


jf  Eg^t  t 

Z76 ;  Ethiopian  dynasty  m  I 

of  Egypt,  =78 1  invade  Egypt, 

PsJS^k"/!'  Ina^ipd^' 
Egypt 


J^ioshapEiat's,  161 

F. 
Fail  of  man,  3,  3.  10,  11,  is 
Fauna  and  Fbra  of  Qus.1 
a6 :  of  lake  doeilings,  34 

menls'of  lUmses  II.,  2,5 
Fire,  discovery  of  use  of,  II 
Fleet,  Egyptian,  =Mi^jlS. 

Flint,  set  Stone 


Uallas  and  Abyssioians,  phydognomy  of, 

Gambut,  Esarhaddon's  war,  406 

380 
Gardens,  hanging,  at  Babylon,  480 

takenbyPhibstines,i34,  i7B^by3yiianS| 


las"" 


chief  killed  by  Shahnaneser  I 
lestinction  of  Benjamiies,  i 


aken  by  Sbi^iak,  274 

r,  Tahtaka's  repotted  conquej 


III.,  382 
jlaeiers  of  Quaternary  period, 
3ods  of  Egypt,  317 ;  of  Assy 


jovemors  of  piovinces,  Assyrian,  419 

'gLa^7;  ;  toa^t^  suWued  by  Tboti 
111.,  =3S  :  nietcenaries,  283 ;  templi 
Egypt,  =$7 
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Gungun,  king  of  Chaldtea,  356 
Gutliaal,  Arabs  of  subdued  by  Uzziah,  i6a 
Gumab,  tombs  at,  333 
Gustas|u,  xe  HysEasp« 
Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  sends  embas^  to 
Asshnrbanipar,  408 ;  asststs  rebe[licm  of 


PsEuDiDcCik, 


aijikilfe^ 


Habakkuk,  Iht  ptophcl,  i36 
Ha^an,  king  of  Valhrib,  406 
Hadad,  the  Idumsan,  revoTis  from  S 

Hadiamautr  expedition  of  Esaihaddon 
406 


I    in  Susi 


L,  cak< 


"£SP. 

Hamath,  taken  ty  uavia, 
boam  tl.,  169  ;  Shaloianes 
taken  by  Tiglath-piteser 
Sargon,  3S3 
Uammamat  El,  inscripUons  1 
Hammurabi,  king  of  Cbatdi 


&lc  of  empres. 


in  Egypi,  53,  2j6 :  Exodus,  05,  261 ; 
routo  Ihrougli  Deaerl,  9S ;  numBers,  97 ; 

attack  on  Canaamtes,'  106  ;' tsmquest  of 
laiKl  east  of  Jordan,  19S  ;  census  109  ; 
cross  Jordan,  it t,  263;  take  Jericho  and 
Ai :  monument  at  £bal,  TI1  :  battle  of 
Bethhoton.  119  :  dividon  of  land :  ooasi 

Olhniel,  117;  Deborah;  Barak ;  Gideon, 
iio;  Ti^;  Jiur,  lai;  Jepthab:  Ibian; 
Elon;  Abdon,  laj;  ^mson^  Eli,  1S5; 
Samuel,  137  j  oppres^on  by  Meaopo- 
Eamians,!!?:  Moanitea,  119;  PhiliatiDea, 
119,  124,  135;  Jabjn,  i£g;  Midianites^ 
110;  Ajmnonites,  131;  defeated  at 
Afihek,  1271    Tietory  at    Milpeh,    137: 

84, 


Mg, '30:  Saul 


TlS 


e  purchased  by  Abraham, 
h,  gi  i  peoiJe  attack  Hebrt 
ire,  iia  ;  David  king,  136 

^jaz,  eiipedilion  of  Esarhaddon,  4 

if  NebuchadDezzar,  478 


Helboh  (Aleppo),  peop^  of  r< 


Babylon, 


oil,  defe^',  a^d^th^^i"^' 
H^taim,  city  taken  by  SMshak, ; 
Haran,  Terah*a  migration,  80 :  Rebecca, 

gsTjacob,  87 
Hat^m-betg,  king  of  Egypt,  3311 
Hareti.,  David  in  forest  of,  135 
Hatasu,  aster  of  Thothmes  II.,  guardian 

of  lluiihnies  III.,  339;   conquests  in 

Hatosheth,  119 

Hathor,  Egypdan  goddess,  330 

Havilah,  land  of,  31 

Hawk,  sacred,  33d 

Haiael  muiders  Benhidri  and  becomes 
king,  163:  conquers  countiy  east  erf 
Jordan,  166  ;  nzaptures  Garh,  167  :  de- 
feated by  Shalnianeser  IV.,  167,  381 

HaiOT,  Jabin  king  of,  113,  119,  ib>  :  ruins 

Hebrews,  soioutn  in  Goshen,  91 ;  tribal 


Hezekiali 


,  king  of  i^ypl,  303 
Judah;  succeeds  Ahaz; 

'74  ;'^g«perity,  TJ5  ! 


rebels  against  A^yn^ 

Babylonian  ambassadors;  licerary 
i3o^  death,  i3i 
Hieradc  characters ;  Egyptian,  307 ; 

Hieri^lyphics,  Egyptian,  30a,  303; 
minativea,    306,    307 ;     Assyrian, 


south,  63  ;  languages  of 

Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  a 
iiS;   an  ally  of  Solo 
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:to-nglath.pileser 
LCD   by  Asahurbanipal, 


Hittites,  111  KUu 
Hobab,  guide  to  the  Hebi 
Hopbia,  see  Uahprahet 


Hotus,  Egyptian  god,  3» 

Hoshek,  \dae  of  Isiael,  liiUs  Peluh,  173 
391;   rfvcJb;  imprisoned  by  Siialman 

Hoat^es,  treatmeot  of  by  Egypdana,  ssj 
Hottentots,  ttsdition  as  to  fail  of  man 
Humbanigash,  king  of  Elaip,  defeased  b' 


Huodi^  expedidODa  of  kiogs  of  Assyria, 
Husbandmen,  class  of  in  Egypt,  293 

tribute  to  Tiglath-Eoleser  11.,  ^;  M 


Idalium,  king  of,  tributary  to  Eaarhaddou, 
Idei^raphic  chaiaclcia,  Egyptian,  30s  i 
Idolatry  in  houKlioid  of  Jacob,  87 ;  amon; 


boham'a,  ijr ;  Baasha's,  155  i  Onui's, 
.56;  of  Aliab  and  Jezebel,  ity;  of 
Jehoram  of  Judah,  ifij;  of  Ahaziah, 
161 ;  of  Albaliah,  163 ;  of  Jehoram,  t6l 
[dumicans,  descended  ftMn  Esau,  87; 
defeated  by  David,  130;  revolt  from 
Jehoram,  163;  suMued  by  Ama^ab, 
167 ;   by  Uzziah,   168 ;    by  Nebuchad- 


i,  early  trade  with,  144 ;  Solomon's 
els,  145  :  Babylonian  trade  with,  496 
4ns,  traditions  of,  12 ;  higher  castes 
phytic,  fa ;  religion,  344 

-preteia,  established   by  Necho,    283, 

rnbul,    temples  of    Ramses    II.,   245, 
5 ;  inscriptions,  248 ;  Uahprahet,  936 
,  attacked  by  Salmaneser,  IV„  380 
[ans.  tradilions  of,  I3,  lo ;  subdued  by 

nd,  degeneration  of  population,  30 
bm,  king  of  Assyria,  376 
marduk,  governor  of  Babybn,  469 
Irigibel,  viceroy  of  Babylon,  40a 
ise  of  by  Negroes,  37      '    ' 
m,  king  of  Chaldaa.  334 
..^.,  binh,  35;  resides  at  Mamn  and 

Ishbosbeth,  s 


Ilubid,  see  Yaubid 
Imgur-bel,  ivall  of  Babylon 


Ishmabaal,  king  of  Gazi 

Ishmael,  son  of  Abraham,  Bs 
Ishmael^    son    of    Nethaniah, 

Ishmidagtn,  kiiig  of  Chalda^,  35^ 
Ishtar  jVenus),  454  ;   called  aJso  i 

tan,  dly,  taken  by  Sargon,  394 


and  Is^bosheih,  136;  Dat^' alone; 
Jcrusakm  taken,  137:  Solomon,  14a; 
prosperity,  14s:  death  of  SoTomon,  r46 ; 
R^oboain,  T47;  revok  under  Jerobos^, 
148;  listof  kii^ijo;  wai  with  Judah; 

E^iasha,  153 ;  var  with  Judah ;  invasioa 
of  Benhidti,   ijti    Elah,  155;  Zbnri; 

"S™ 'Jezebel' and  Elijah;  wcti^  over 
Syrians,  158 ;  treaty,  159 :  expedition  tn 
Kamoth,  160;  death  of  Ahab,  161; 
Ahaziah,  i6t  :  Jehoiam,  162;  Ramoth 
(aken,  164;  Jehu,  1G4;  suppres^on  of 

166,381';  Jehoahaz;  Jehoash;  victory 
over    Syrians;    war    with    Judah,    16}; 


Hosted  byGoogle 


■  :  PAaTiiah;  Pekah,  i 


J,  390;    KosbeB,ijy,   Egyp- 

raU  of  Samaria  ;  endofkidg- 
rael,  175,  391.    Sse  Hebreu-s, 


llhodagon,  king  of  PAphos,  tributary  lo 


>esh  Gilead.  expedidon 


.,i«J=h 


:d  by  David,  137^ 


J«™ 

Jehaabaz,kingofJiidah;  succeeds Josiab ; 

made  prisoner  by  Nectao,  185 
Jeheahaz,  king  of  Israel ;    succeeds  Jehu  ; 

defeated  by  Syriaps,  ^66 

king  by  Jehoia^  [65;  repaits  lemple, 

166;    lapses    to    idolatry  aJid    murders 

Zacbariah  t  death,  L67 
Jehoash,  king  of  Israel  ^succeeds  Jehoahaz, 

Jud'ah,  167:   t^s  Jerusalem :   death, 
JehoiacMn,    king    of    Judah;    succeeds 

Nebuchadneiiar,  ^j,  476 
Jehoiada>  high  pnest,  kills  Athaliah  and 

proclaims  Jehoash,  165 
Jehoiakim,  sae  Eliakun 
Jeberam,  son  of  Jehoshaphat ;  married  to 


Jehosbaphal,    kmg    of  ^udaj 


Jehu,  the  prophet,  .61 
Jehu,    king  of  Israel ;    named  as  king  by 
Elijah,  163 ;  kills  Jehciam  and  Ahaziah, 

defeated  by  Syrians ;  vassal  to  Shalman* 
eaer  IV.,  168,  3S1 ;  death.  167 

Jeremiah,  the  prophet,   lEs,  183,  1S5,  iSfi, 

Jeroboam,  promoted  by  Solomon  ;  dies  Id 
Egypt,  tafi;  made  king  of  Israel  at 
Sbediem,  149 :  idolatry,  151 ;  death,  153 

Shepherds,  334 ;  taken  by  David,  137  ; 
temple  biiilt,  143;   lalten  by  SUshak, 

ened  by  Hazael,  167 ;  taken  by  Jehoash, 
16B  :  besieged  1^  Sennacherib,  177,  350 : 
occupied  by  Necho,  1S5;  identilied  with 
Cadytis,  18;  n. ;  twice  taken  by  Nebu- 
chadnezEar,  1S7,  476:  revolt  and  dege. 


Kl,Jehc 


byjeh, 


killed  by  Jehu,  164 
tram  and  Ahaziah  killed 
64 

I,  kills  Abner, 


.  .  David's  captai 
put  10  death  by  Sol 
Joa5b,wa  Jehoash 
Joel,  tile  prophet,  169 
Joklanlan  Arabs,  3s 
Jonah,  the  prophet,  169 
Jonathan,  son  of  Saul,  defeats  Philistines 

Jordan,  Hebrews  cross,  111;  slaughter  of 

EpbiainiiKs  at,  i^i 
JoBiih,  son  of  Jacob,  B7,  as ;  dreams,  S9 ; 

promoted  by  Apepi,  Bg  ;  Egyptian  name. 


Josiah, 

Idng  of  Judah,  succeed 

M^ddo,  134 

Joshua 

victory 

iver  Amaiek,  gS 

IDS-;  su 

s  leader, 

i.n.:  death; 

oml>,t.4 

Jotham 

uring  illness  0 

Uzziah, 

iith 
Jubilee 

year  of. 

fp,.-"-- 

Jud^, 

son  of  J 

acob,  B7;   inher 

tance  of 

Judah 

kingdom 

of:  Rehoboam 

1.8:  hsi 

ofk' 

mvaaonof  SWabak.  i«: 

Abij 

idolatry 

victory  over  Ze 

rah.  153; 

vitblsrae 

allia 

Israel,    160;    a 

M» 

;  Jehora 

m,  .6a;  revolt  of  Libnah; 

163 ;  Ahariah : 

killed  by 
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.  Xyalh-pilEHtr 


168:  Uzziah;  _^ll^m  ,,f,,-.^  --,  ,  ^- 
thamkingf  171 ;  warwitJi  Israel ;  Ahaz^ 
17s :  meets  Talalh-t" '"' 


of  Assynans,  177,  W9  i  pWue,  tjq ; 
Babylonian  allumce,  i&c^  400 ;  MaoasBeh, 
iSi ;  capdrity  of  MuiBsseht  i8?,  ^5  ; 
Aiaon;Jc>uah;PasBOT«-jiB3;f^cyuiiaDs, 
iS^ ;  Egyptian  inTiBon ;  battle  of  Me- 
ElddD,  1B4, 385,  ^  ;  Jehoahaz  ;  Eliakim, 
lSs;  ChaJdsaDiDYasioD.iee;  JeniEalem 
ta£eD,  137,  476 ;  Jehoiabim ;  capture  of 
JerusBlem ;  Zedekiah,  1S7,  477 :  revolt ; 

pe^e,  190,  477,  jBi  ;  renaiii!  oC  petpple 
fly   to    Egypt,    191;    ChaldxaiB    and 
Elaniltes  seized  in  country,  405 
Judgdieot,  last,  Egypdno  belief  id,  323 
JudKcs  of  Israel,  117:  in  Egypt,  298;  in 

Judges,  Bodi  of,  irS  ;  chrontJogy,  119 


;  taken,  3 

Seti  I.,  243;  revolt  arainst  Ramses  II., 
348,  a,Q,  =53,  354i  Khltaa  from  assist 
Osarsiph,  ^3 ;  battle  before,  b66  ;  bken 
by  Necho,  1S5 

Kidesh  Baniea,  105  n.,  106 

Kadu  Malclia,  king  of  £dam,  at  Damas- 
cus, 390 

Kamosh-nadab,  king  of  Moab ;  tribuEnry 

Karnes,  king  of  Egypt,  a2i,  =23 
KaiDOD  taken  by  the  Egyptians,  354 
Kanah,  river,  battle  between  Egyptians 

and  Rotcnnu,  iji 
KaraSardash,  king  of  Babylon,  37s,  468 
Karatadash,  king  of  Babylon,  371,  469 
Kardunyasb,  rebellion  in,  402;  Esarhad- 


obelisk  of  Hatasu,  220 ;  annals  ( 
mesm.,a3o,s3ii  poem,  2,4  i 
Lcnhotep   111.,    2^  ;    Ra 


241;  ofSedl„2.i,945i  of] 

S45{  of  Sheshonk,  374^  libn 
Kameler,  Egyptian  Hadet,  3QS,  322 
Karo,  in  Abys^nia,  limit  of  empire  of 

AmenliolBp  III,,  336 

Kata,  revolt  against  Kamses  II.,  349 
Kedemotb,  ui  Judah,  takenbySbiahali,974 
Kedor-mahug,  king  of  Chaldaa,  355 
Kedor-nakhunta,  Elamite  king  of  Baby* 


Kehak  people  invade  Egypt,  21 


KEiem,  Egyptian  g 
Kbeper,  personifies 
Khita  (Hittites),  ? 
141;  ivaiwilhEi 

revolt  against  Ramses' 11.  '243' 


f  BinlikMsh 
te  in  goat  of 


Syrraiv 
Kadesb 


isl'- 


h  Lybians,  365 ;  defeated  before 

_,,.  ^..... —  - -"-'aih-pileser 

iirpal,  37B 

6ll.,"f54i  peace,%5  *"    '" 
ad,  see  Dur  Sharyuldn 


Kinda-kirbu,  Su^an 
Kings,  Assyrian,  list 
Kirshamasb,  Sn^ani 


ringed  buUs, 
,n  Cbald^a,  taken  by  Senna- 


Kolaiah,  El,  temple  at,  484 


Kui,  city  tributary  lo  Tigiath-pile 
K^ni,«>,Amanns 
Kumndi,  fortress  of,  3T4,  235 
Kur,  river,  Syrians  transported  to 

tion  of,  173,  390 
Kuitlistan,   subdued  by  Thothnie 
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Lahynetus,  j«  Nabonahid 
Labyrinth,  S15,  33a 
Lachish,  people  attack  Hebrc 


Laneuag^s,  Abys&inian,  7a  ;  AQghan,  75  '• 
AjEa^an,  f6;  Algerian,  73;  Anglo- 
Saxon,  78  ;  Annamese,  67  :  Arabic,  71 : 
Aiamxan,  7s ;  Ariac,  74  ;  Arian,  74 ; 
Armenianj  7s  :  Assyrian,  70,72,^3,346, 

Berber,  73 ;  Bischari,'?! ;  Bonissian',  76 ; 
Breton,  78  ^  BulgariaD,  77 ;  Bnnnese, 
«7 ;  Cacbub,  77 ;  Canarese,  68  :  Cash- 
meoan,  75;  Celdc,  ,4,  78;  Oialdaan, 
344.  357.  M3i  44S  :  Chinese,  67 ;  Corean, 
63 ;  CoraSh;  yS ;  Cymrie,  JS  :  Danisb, 
rf :  Diavidian,  68,  34* ;  Dutch,  78 : 
£gy^ian,  73,  30a ;  EnglLSh,  78  ;  £r», 
tS  ;  Eschoiuaa,  68  ;  Sltuscan,  76 ;  Fin- 
landish,  63,  344 ;  Flemish,  78 ;  Franco- 
DiaD,78-,  Fraidi,76;  Friaon,  78 ;  Gatlic, 
7S;  GaJla,  7s;  Gaufish,  78;  German, 
77 ;  Ghcber,  75 ;  Gher,  71,  js :  Gothic. 
77 :  Greek,  j6 1  Grison,  76 ;  Guaochi, 

B;    GnzeraQ,   75  ;   Himyaritl,   71,   ya  ; 
indui,  7;;   Hmdustani^    75:  Indian, 

Irish,    jf-    •-•>—     J-    ' if- 


Japyaian,  76  i  J^rdofan;  73  ;  Kurdidi, 
75 ;  Lapponese,  68  ;  Latin,  76 ;  Lettic, 
76 ;  Lidinanian,  76 ;  Mahratta,  75 ;  Ma- 
Umni'  .^-  Maji?£,  78:  Maeysr,  6S; 
14.  433 ;  Messapian,  76 ;  Na- 
""      '    "  «;N™i]ese, 


te^ 


p'eWm 


;   Pelasgic,  ^ 


i'l 

Portueviese,  76 ;  Pracrit,  74 
76;  lfouman,76;  RusaiaB. 
70 ;  Sabine,  76 ;   Samaritan 

Spanish,  76 ;' 
78;    Swedish, 

Clialdee,  70 :  Tamil,  w  ;  Tartar,  6S,  77 ; 
Tartaro-lmiiish,  63 ;  Teliin,  68 ;  Tlu- 
betan,  87 ;  Tidiekh,_77  ;Tuaricl[,  73 ; 
Turanian,  68,  344 ;  'nirltish,  68 ;  ifm- 
tdan,  76 ;  IJralo-finnish,  68,  77,  344  ; 
Welsh,  jS  ;  Zend,  75  ;  Zmgari,  75 


im,  kins   of,   t 
Htii-Asshur,  sii 


ck  on  Egypt,  265:  Tahrali 
i  family  of  Psaounetik 


Madai,  son  of  Japhet,  61 

MadakCu,  city,  the  king  of  Elam  abandoi 

403 ;  Unun^ialdash  retreats  from,  41B 
Maddein,  remains  in  gtotto  at,  39 
Magic  use  of  in  conspiracy  agamst  Ra 

ses  III.,  167  :  in  Aiyria,  4^J  ;  in  Eat 

Magog,  son  of  Japhet ;  Scythians ;  Mas; 


e,  Abraham  and  Isaac  re^de  under 
55eh,  sen  of  Joseph,  go ;  half  (ribe 
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Manetho,  Egypdaa  Hlatonan ;  no  n 
of  DcLuge,  IS  i  h\&  list  of  dynasiii 
197,  aD6,  siQ  ;    S1iep1uiHi&,  919 

Masiya,  kin^  of  the  Dahi,  401 


INDEX. 

Med 

Med 


uof  Ef 


:™tian5. 


of  AsByrians,  416 :  cpf 
Manufacturere,  EgyplLan,  301  : 

Maiah,97 

Marduk-balatirib,  kingoTBabylc 

Marduk-baliddin,  i«  Merodach- 


uk-idin-akhe,  king  of  Babylon,  revolls 

D  T[gla(h-pl»ier  I.  I  lakes  Hekali, 

i73,    4^ '  stalue   of   godE    Laken    and 

Maiih,  king  of  Syria,  conquered  by  Binlik- 

hkh  III.,  333 
Mashnaki,  see  Mosynceci 
Mashuash  (Maxyans),  inYade  Eeypt,  359 ; 

defealed,  =63;   setiLe   in   Delta :    mer- 

in«5=inn    -^f. ;    fumiii  Mngs  lo  Egypt, 
^tik,  383  :  incorporated  with 

■baal,  king  of  Aryad,  380 


ofNabatheai 


of  Nabubcl 

Mathan.baal,  king  of  Acadus,  at 

Mattaniah,  ste  Zedekiah 
Maumuiu,  king  of  the  LyWan^ 
Maut,  Egyptian  goddess,  319,  i 
MauDuu,  king  of  the  Khitas,  s^ 
Maxyans,  we  Mashua^ 


bv   Shalt 


lundatioD  ot,  14 

[tdiAH  dynasty  a1 
St  by  Assj  ' 

_  _, shutnaaii 

Shahoaneser   IV. 


^^ 


I  3!«"'^h 

38r^    38! 

Arbacea,  386 ;  T^Lh-pilr 
war  Dfi,  301 :  wars  of  Sargon,  794 ;  of 
Sennaehenb,  398,  400;  of  Esarbaddon, 
406;  Ptlraortes  invades  Assyna ;  Cy- 
axarcs  and  Nabopolassar ;  Asia  Mbior 
subdued,  415 ;  Medes  invade  As. 
Syria;  Nineveh  taken  and  destroyed, 
416:  Cuneifonn  writing,  4^3;  Medes 
subjugated  by  Persians,  4^7 


itAbu, 


long    Egyptian!,   30a,  316; 
id  Sabylonians,  447 
J«  ■ITiebes 


ofPelasgi, 

Megiddo,  battle  between  Egyptians  and 
Rotennu,  531  ;  capture  of  city,  aja  ; 
built  by  Solomon,  143 ;  death  of  jUiajah 
there,  164 ;  battle,  and  death  of  Joaah, 
1S4,  235,  47a  ;   taken  by  Shishak,  274 

»3'^'   '      "  ™'     '■ 

Memnon,  statue  so  called,  237 
Memphis,     foundation     of,    S03;     third 

menisofTboihmesjn.jaa^;  of  Ramses 
II.,  345  :  taken  by  Lybians  end  Pela^, 
a6o ;  l«^dvnce  of  Merenphtah,  261  ; 
taken  by  Sed  n.,  863;  d^coveries  in 
Serapeum,  373  ;   taken  by  Esarhaddon  ; 

of  Dur-Asshujakhiddm,  279 ;    laken  by 


Men^ 


L,  name  applied  to  Shepherds, ; 
ihem,  first  king  of  I&tae]  takes  Sama- 
and  Tiph   ■  -  .  -    - 


Menahe'm  II.  deposes  Pekah,  17 

Mendes,  goal  of,  316 

Menes,  founder  of  Egyptian  ■ 

Menkara,   king   of  F-gypt,  ao' 
Egypt,  a83,  aS4, 


Menzaleh 


of  Phaiaoh,  337  ' 
Merekh,  see  MilukM 
Metenphlah,  one  of  the  nai 
Merennhtah,  succeeds   R: 
flasgi  and  Lybiar 


of  Hebrew 


Metodach-b: 


dethroned  by  Sell  II.,  363 

dan  I.  revolts  aganst  Sai- 
at  Dur-Yakic,  395,  470 
dan  II.  puts  Agises  to  death, 
ambassadors  to    Hczckiah, 


icoh,  son  of  Japhet :  Moschi,  ( 
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boKp  II.,  336: ' 


;  suhjt, 


tm:^ 


iy>,  337 ;    by  Amen- 
isubduHTbj&stiL^ 


noniinfllly :.    ^    .  ,     ,     , 

nd  Ark  of  Chods,  370 :  p^ys^ 

struMl'  >"ili  Egvp'  for  ^V!™?:?!,  34i ; 
early  goveraiDf  nl,  35=.     Set  ChaldKa : 
Assyiia  ;  Babyloa 
Meia]^  are  of  wgrking,  35,  36;  use  forgoaen 

Metempsydiosis,    doctrine    of      Funeral 
MHhuseiah,  due  of  Ms  death,  46  n. 


Mieah,  the  prophet,  tBo 

"ri.-'z""-'--' 

predicts  death 

;  defeat  of  by 

(Hdeon,  131 

"iS'.S'S'ES' 

sonerby  He^ 

Mildi*,  Mount  (Niphales 

revolt  among 

Milbrftal,  conlniilHofAssy, 

rian  palace,  t.9 

Milik,  Assyrian  mbiisMr  of 

Miiilarr  operations  of  Assy 

-ians,4J3 

Milukhi,  kingdom   in   Del 

ta   of  Egypt; 

king  of  Ashdod  takes  ref 

ge  there,  3114: 

tributary  In  Sargon,  395 

Muies,  copper,  »s,  sit,  a 

:  gold,  344 

'n  of  Lot,  84 ;  people  n 


MDlochram,  king  of  Edom,  Oibulaiy  h 

Sennacberib,  399 
Mongolians,  physiognomy  of,  53 


Monotheism  in  Egypt,  338 

Months,  Egyptjan,  331,  368 ;  Hebfew  and 

Moschi,  subdued  by  Asshumazirpal,  378 
Moses,  bblh  of,  93:  flies  to  Midian,  93; 
called  a  lead  Hebrews,  94 ;  Uw  of,  9K : 


part  of  emiirs  of  Binlikhish  III., 

iet(Mosynffiu{assistKhitas  against 
iesll.,249;  submit  to  Esarhaodon, 

■i\  Nahu,  king  of  Assyria,  374 

I,  king  of  Tyre,  390 ;  revolts  with 

,  i«  Bilit  ' 

i,  as^st  Kbitas  against  Ramses  II., 


Nabalhea,  rivnltin,  409,  413,  414 
Nabonahid,  king  of  Babyfon  ;  hi?  prayer, 
48S  :    defeat^    by   Cyrus  :    retreats    to 

Nabonassai,  long  of  Babylon,  470 
Nabopolassar,  king   of  Babylon,  levolts 
a^nst  Assyria,  1S4,  415,  471  ;   takes 

Nimc'ris,'4j3 '■'"'"'         "         ^   "' 
Naboth,  murdered  by  JcHbel,  159 
Nabu,  king,  inscriptions  and  statue  of,  363 
Nabubalarishkun,  son  of  Meiodach-bala- 

Nabubalidin,  king  of  Babylon,  defeaied 

Kabubelshum  rebel;  against  Assyria ; 
made  kui^  of  Babylon ;  'defeated  by 
Asshurbanipal,  409,  471 :  in  Suwana, 
4ir;  kills  Eimselfiliis  bead  exhibited, 

Nabupakidilani  made  viceroy  of  Babylon 

by  Sargon,  396 
Nabusbapikrir,  king  of  Eabylon,  375 
Naburirshbnlal  erects  kingdom  in  Lower 

Chalda:a  :  subdued  by  Esarhaddon,  405 
Nadab,  son  of  Jeroboam,  assasiinated,  153 
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NahaiaiiM,  Naharaim,  see  Mesopotamia 
Nahar    Malka,    ot    Nahar    Hamniuiabi 

lanal.  356.  43s,  49J 
NahLd  Marfuk  made  king  in  Chaldffia,  405 
Nahot,  btolher  of  Abritn,  81 
Nahum,  die  prophet,  1^ 
Names,  meaning  of,  4  n. 
Natnti,  under  dominion  of  Binlikhish  III., 


Nergal-sa 


Nibldia2,  temple,  4S5 
intabel,  levolt  of,  4!» 
,  Efojit  the  gift  ol 


,,-  ;  paZaces,  gardens*  and  templea, 
^3,  4S0,  483  ;  madness  and  dealH,  486 
T^cbuzaiadan  destroys  Jerusaiem,  190,  ^ 
Nedio,  ptinee  of  Sais,  vassal  king 
MemiJiis,  3j8,  407;  sent  to  Egypt 
Asshud)»iipa],  408 ;  son  Psammei 
made  king  of  Alhribis;  made  ptisot 
and  put  to  death,  jSo,  408 
Necho,  SOB  of  Psammetik, 
'   11  of  Josiah,    184,  585, 


;1T:  ■ 


atbyNebi 


Carchem 

NeiUid,  onipaiEn  of  Nebncbadn 

473 
Neferketa.  king  of  Egypt,  soj,  ji 
Neitaker,  queen  of  Egypt,  in 

Nekbl-set,  king  of  Egypt,  964 


Th( 


s  by  H( 

^estir^i 


to  Amenhotep 


, f," ..._ 

HeT-hor ;  reddencft  of  Asshuiiikhishr 
335  -,  siege,  sGd ;  faW  and  destruction, 
337;  rebuilt  %  Sennachefib ;  bis  palace, 
401  ',  palace  of  Esatbaddon,  406  :  of 
Assburbaaipal,  41s ;  obelisks  ftom 
Thsbes,  !8o ;  aege  by  Medes  and  Baby- 


™red,4X' 


erwall,4 


Xinyas,  son  of  Semjnjnis,  369 
Nipuc  (Kiffer),  cafutal  of  Accad, 
Binbaliddjn,  373',  469  :  taks'n  b 


-Eiiti 


11-35 


Tiglath-tnlesf 


s,  wife  of  Nabopolassar,  473 
ffi  Neitaker 
Nivit-bel,  wall  of  Babylon,  (Ba 
Noah,  6,  IS :  family  of,  56 
■■  -  ■  jf  kiigs  of  thirteenth 


Nofte-t-a 


ub,  Egypliar 


Ml  of  Egypt,  a 
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head  offirst  Assyrian  Triad,  453 1  temple 

of,  483,  485 
Obelisk,  Mimnid,  379 
Og,  lung  of  Bashan,  io3 
Ombo!,  monuinenla  ai,  ajB,  336 
Omri,  eeaenl,  at  sieg?  of  Gibbethon,  155 ; 

kiUsZimriand  becomes  king,  156  ;  bunds 


d  by  Binlikhish  III.,  j82  ; 


,  goddess  of  Buba^lis, 


^Sk™; 


ian  god  -.  pte^des  over 
E ;  fus  dcatn,  330 ;  a  lyp 


11.^X0^331^ 
invaded  by  Sharoasl 


Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  kiljs  Pekahiah,  1 
Syrian  alliance  and  war  with  Jitdah,  1 

Pekahiah,  king  of  Israeli  suoUed;  Me 


I,  king  of  Samalii,  in  Ai 


Paari,  baiiJe  at :  defeat  of  Lytlana  and 
Pachnan  or  Apachnas,  Shepherd  king, 
Padi^  king  of  Migron  or  of  Ekron  ;  made 

Painting,  Egyptian,  330 :  Assyrian,  467 ; 

Babylonian,  506 
Palaces,  Egyptian,  334;    Assyrian,   418, 

456,461;  Babylonian,  4E0 
Palmyra  or  Tadmor,  built  by  Solomon,  143 


369;  subdued  by 


10,  4r ;  of  Japhetic 

LSshumauTpai,  376  ; 
,  ^;  warsofEsar- 


4B7 ;  Cyrus  defeats  Neilgliisar,  4S3 : 
defeats  Nabonahid  and  takes  Babylon, 
4S9  -,  Darius  puts  down  revolt  in  Babylon, 


Pelra,  perhaps  Kadesb  Barm 

Phajoab,  nanie  of,  St  ;  deiAo 
"      uiiic,  moulh  of  Ibe  Nile, 


,  399 ;  of  Phtah-hotep, 


ta4,  365  ;  defeated  by  Egyp- 
are  permitted  to  settle,  iSj ; 
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HcbKws  at  Aphfk  and   capture  Art 
i!7 :  are  defeated  at  MiTjeh,  i=a ;  defea 

137";  ^pay    ^butt'to    BLnlil^h  in. 
363;    invaded    hy   Tiglath-pileser  II. 
3go;  invade  Jiidah,  173 
Phinehas,  the  priest,  gaei  with  Ihe  arm' 

agalDst  Midian.  L09 
FhcEiiidaDS  of  Aradua  join  revolt  ^aia^ 
!  II.,    S49;    of  Tyre  asH5t 
B  Solomon's  temnle.  ua-  Tiolai 


oioavi^tLDn  of  Africa,  ^5  ^ 

_.  UafLprahet,  236 ;  subjugated 

by  Nebuchadnezzar^  477 ;   exportadoos 

OIK,  origin  of  belief  in,  321 


Phc 


PhiaO]tes,kii^ofMedia»  invades  Assyria; 

Phtah,    Egyptian    god ;     worship    of    at 

Memphis,  334 
Fbtah-hctep,  Us.boGli  on  good  manners, 


Piankb,  high  priest  of  Amen,  son  of  Her- 

Pianthi  I.  imposes  tribute  on  Egypt,  875  ; 

takes  Tbebes  and  Memphis,  1176, 40G 
Pianklii    II.    marries  sister  of  Sbabaka; 

driven  out  of  Egypli  283 
Hdilma,  Susumian  dty,  taken  by  Assbur- 


s  embassy  to  Tiglalb-pilesf 
in  Assyrtan  buildings,  457 


Fi^dians,  a 
Il-L=49:  K^mtian  inva 

Karis,  kin^  of  Carcbemisb 


Poems,  EgjpSan. 
Polished  stone  pe 
Polygamy    amor 


expeditions  of  Asshumazirpal,  378; 

early  Chaldxan,  359 1  Assyrian, 

]f  Aashurbanipal,  41a :  of  Nabona- 

BS 

lod  in  fanuly  of  Aaron,  103  ;  Egyp- 


s  among  Hebi 


Prometheus,  legend  of,  11 
Prophets,  ecbools  of  the,  i:S,  129 
Provinces,  government  of  by  Egyptians, 

letik  I.  made  king  of  Albribis,  2E0 ; 


Dodecarchy,  s 
troops,  ^ege  ot 
Psammetik  II., 


.,283,  * 


of    Egypt,   father    of 


Pyramid,   at    Sakkarah,   204,    330.   35S ; 
great,   aos,   an,  330;    of  JDasbur,  215, 

330 ;  Assyrian  in  seven  stages,  463 
Pythagoras,  king  of  Qlimn,   tributary  to 
Es^laddon,  407 


by  David,  13; 
Pabbith  in  Judah,  taken  by  Shisl 

Race,  definition  of,  4S 

Rachel,   wife  of  Jacob,    87;  < 

Bethlehem,  8S 
Radeaeh  inscriptions  of  Seti  I.  a 
Rails,  Babylonian,  497 
Ragiba,  Susianian  god,  413 

fortifled  by   Baasha ;    taken 
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RapiHS  1,,  long  of  Egypt,  B40  -,  campaign 

Menamen^  345 ;  5e5wtris :  l^gQtds  of, 
246  -,  facts,  £47 ;  supposed  monunjent  at 
Ninfi,  947  n. ;  revolt,  248  ;  lirst  campaign, 
24P ;  poem  DD  exploits,  350 ;    alternate 


Ramses  IV.,  370 
RamsesV.,  lombat 
Ramses  XII.,  advenl 


a  of  Ark  of  Chans 


Raphia,  defeat  of  Egyptians,  175,  578. 
Ras,  temple  at,  485 
Ra-sebek-nefhi,  queen  of  Egypt,  214 
Rashi,  capital  of  Rash  in  Sudaaa  taki 

Asshurbatiipai,  41? 
Rebecca,  wife  of  Isaac,  86 
Red  man,  physiognomy  of,  53 ;  habita. 


Red  Si 


,  passage  of  Hebi 


Refiige,  d[ie&  of,  100 
Rehob,  in  Judab,  taken  by  Shisbak,  974 
Rehoboam.  son  of  Solomon,  succeeik  to 
14S;    iovauon'of  Shishak,    i;2,    274' 

Reindeer  age,  30 

Religion  of  primitive  men,  29 ; — of  He- 
brews, o3  ; — of  Egypt,  317  ;  belief  in 
unity  <J  God,  3.8,  323 ;  symboUsm  of, 
319  -,  fixture  icwards  and  punishment^ 
32a  ;  Triads,  324 ;  wor^p  of  animals, 
325 ;  solar  cbaracier,  319,  453  ;  revolu- 
tion of  Amenhotcp  IV.,  238,  337  i — of 
Assyria :    polythetsm,    425,    452  ;    astral 

that  of  Assyria,  497  ;  Ttiad's,  40 ;— uf 

Resen,  34S,  349 

Resin,  the  Syrian,  revoiti  &om  Solomon, 

146 
Resin,  ting   of  Syria,  in   alliance   wiih 

Pekah ;  lilled   by  Tiglalb-pileser  II., 

.73,389 
Resurrection  of  the  body,  Egyptian  be'ief 


Reiiben,  son  of  Jacob,  87;   teiritory  of 

Riblab'  »fec!io  at,  i8s ;  Nebuohadneraai 

and  the  Jewish  prisoners  at,  190 
Rim-Sin,  king  of  Chaldasa,  355 
Riphalh,  son  of  Gomer,  61 

Rivers,  level  of  in  Quaten-ary  period,  27  ; 

of  Eden,  21  :  level  of  NUe,  31G 
Road,  military,  from  Egypt  to  Assyria,  264 ; 

Babylonian,  49S 
Robes  of  king  of  Assyria,  428 
Romans,  of  Japheuc  race,  62 
Ronus,  king   of  Tamassus,  ttitutary  to 

Esarhaddon,  4°7 


by  Tholhmes  I.,  asS,  360  ;  refuse  tribute 
to  Tholhmes  III. ;  defeated  by  Egyp- 
tians, 231,  532,  233  ;  defeated  by  Seg  f , 
243 ;  sulpmit  to  Ramses  II.,  355 


Rupiktu  made  king  of  A 

SabbadcaJ  ye 
Saf,  goddess. 


SaOots,  or  Pilots,  class  of  in  Egypt,  293 

Bur  Biimati,  '278 :  temple  of  Ahmes,  2S8 
Saites,    or      Salalis    |Set-aa-pehli-nubti), 

Shepherd  king.  356 
Salihnluia,  king  of  Hamalh,  defeated  by 

Sakkarah,  tablet  of,  201 ;  pyramid,  204 ; 

Salem,  Melchizcdek  kiilg  of,  G2  ;  taken  by 

Samaria,  founded  by  Omri,  156 ;  besieged 

liEhish  III"'  Wi'lisiegcd   by   Shal- 
maneser  VI.  :  taken  by  Sargon,  175, 391, 

Samdan,  see  AAar 

Samdan-malik,  son  of  Tiglath-pileser  II.  : 

supplanted  ijy  Sargon,  392 
Sammuramat,  wife  of  Binlikhish  III.,  368, 
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,  111  ;  disagreemeDI 
.  I  kUls  Agag,  133  :  a 
difs  at  Ramah,  135 


Sarco^^iftgusT  pccuJlaiilic^  under  Shepherd 

kbgs,  aaa 
Sardinia,  conquest  of  by  Pelasgi,  359  -,  in- 

Sardanapatus,  seg  Asshuriikhbh 

Sarepta,  Egvpiian  ofliser  at,  as* ;  submits 
to  Sciuiachfinb,  ^ 

Sat^n  usunjB  throne,  392 ;  eclipse  of 
iDoDii ;  d^t  of  Elamitea,  392  ;  takes 
Samaria ;   defeats    Egyptians    at    Ra- 


Babylonia,    39s,    iro;    subnussioQ    of 
CyOTus :   aiege  of  Tyre,   396 :  building 

his  invecatioD  of  the  gods,  456 

SauL  am^tcd  kii^  of  Israel,  131 ;  deliverE 
Jabeih  Gilead,  rii ;  victory  over  Philis- 
tines aod  AmoleKjres,  t^  ;  fioal  rupture 
Vith  Sanmel ;  animosiEy  to  David,  134  : 
slauffhter  of  priesta,  135;  defeat  and 
death  on  Hount  Gilboa,  135,  126 ;  cooi- 


^rison   c 


J  to  aborigines  of 
rf  Japhetic  rB«, 


SculptLue,    Egyptian,   !og,  313,   ais,  513, 
m3,  .65  ;  Chflldaan,  359  ;  Assyrian,  465  ; 

Scythians,  mar  with  Shalmaoeser  IV.,  iSr , 


c  people,  nugiations  of,  3 


ienkereh    (Lamm  J, 
squares  ^ound  at,  31 


Hi^x 


98,  471  -. 


ittacks  Heiekiah,  177, 


rebuilds  I^e'v^; 
Joreelain  aJda; 


Sctica. 

Mount  Merou  in,  =□ 

Serpen 

form 

f  tempter,  10; 

brazen  de- 

zekiah,  r,4 

edirat,s 

anipal,  «,o 

Sesodrii 

,  king  of  Egypt,  S04 

Sesostt, 

s  (Ram 

of    name, 

=,6 

Sel.^-. 

Sutekh 

Seth,p 

liars  of, 

Seti  I 

king  of    EEVPt.    MI 

nphtah. 

J,   Kbitas, 

E^re 

Lydians;    fle 

t  on   Red   Se 

well. 

ral,  =45:™Db. 

Sed  II 

byhisfeiherK 
Egypt;   lonff 

Ethi^a. 

invades 

264 

otep,m 

eign,  263; 

Sev'ek' 

une  of  kings  of  thirteenth 

Shafra,  king  of  Egypt,  205  ;  slaCues  thrown 

Shagarakdyash,  king  of  Chaldfca,  354 ; 

Shallum,  king  of  Israel,  mutdersZacbariah  ; 
is  killed  by  Menahem,  170 

IT. J  king  of  Assyria,  376 


:rlll.,  kii 


_.,.^— ,r  IV.,  king  of  Assyria,  _,,  , 
h^«  at  Calah  ;  blade  oheliak,  166, 370 ; 
ihab  and  Benbidri,  .50,  360 ;  war  in 
iabyionia   4*9 ;  m  Media,  380 ;  defeats 

nd  widi  Scythians;  revolt  of  Asshor- 
.anlnpal,  31^1 ;  death,  333 


:nla,  3E; 


expediti, 
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Shamash-l^n,  kins  of  Assyria,  s 
Shabnaneaer  IV.  ;  wars  in  O 
Armenia,  and  Babylonia,  3S1,  47 

SliaiDash-ibni  eiciles  retielljan  in  B 
405 

Shamgar,  judge,  119 

Sbamshi-bln!  king  of  Chaldx^,  35 
Shamsie,  queen   of  Arabs,  al   Dama. 

390 ;  tribut=,  393 
Shamulshamufiin,  wn  of  EEarhadd 

Iting  of  Babylon,  407  ;  rebeili         og 


Sharyukin,  kbig  of  Agani,  34 
Shaiyukin,  king  of  Assyria,  i 


■  at,  ss6  j  lakcn  by  P 


10  Sbamash-bio,  362 


1  characi 


Shebek  (So),  Hoshca's  ^Uan«  wi 
=77,   ^ ;    defealed    by  Assyr  an 

Shebeton,  Ramacs  II.  encamped  at,  s 
Shcohem 


She*,  race  of,  59:  pb. 
of,  60 ;  languages,  t'j 
Shemaiah,  the  propbet,  iga 
Sbepberd  kings  of  Egypt,  89,  319,  a^ 

afraid  of  Chaldiean  power,  aai,  a^S 
Shepherd  class,  in  Egypt,  aga,  agg 

Sbilagara,  Sudanian  god,  411 

Sbilob,  Tabernacle  and  Ark  Ibere,  11 

neglect  of,  116 
Shbi^^am,  SuBianlan  god,  41a 
Shishak,  son  of  Uastiken,  invades  Jndara. 


^sjert 


,  king  of  Chaldea,  355 
utary  to  Tbotbmss  III.,  334  ; 
a43 ;  to  Shabnaneser  IV.,  380 
ig  of  Chaldaa,  355 
ig  of  Chaldaa,  354 


Soli,  king  of,  tributary  to  Esarliaddon, 

Solomon,  birth  of,  140  i  succeeds  Da' 

141  ;  admuiisualion  ;  alliance  with  Eg 

and  Tyre  ;  ten^jle,  14a  ;  Eeyfian  w 

Opbir  i    lapse  to    idolatry,  r^g  ;    rev 
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Soudan,  Felktah  in,  51 ;  revolt  in  sap- 
Soul,  beUct  in  the  jiDoionality  of,  321 
Species,  definition  of,  4B 
Sphinx,  ao6, 331 ;  fono  of  und«  Shephetds, 

Spies  senl  into  Canaan,  105 

Statues,  Egyptian,  aoS,  318,  336 ;  Assyrian, 

Stick  usually  carried  by  Babylonians,  49a 
Stone  iraplemenls,  j? ;   in   Chaldsea,  359 ; 


:,  all  re 


tefor, 


Strangers,  treatment  nf  by  Heb 
Sucsolh,  destroyed  by  Gideon, 
Succoih-benoth,  499 
Sufeira,  !ce  Sippara 
Suffetes,  or  Judges  of  Hebrews 


Sun,  table  of,  31^^  phases  of  person 
Egyptian  religion,  319,  3a i,  321 


Sur£adia,eii 


.  pan.hia,  taken  by  Sargon, 


Susa,  taken  by  Asshuti^anipal,  410 ;  hiero- 

Ijominwit  in  ^\^a,^i!lii  \  aa«iai%i 
of  PalesKne,  8j,  35= ;  aibject  to  Bin- 
likhifih  lII,,3Sa^  icq^  independent  state 
-"  '  ■  ■'  "lineveh,  3S7 ;  aub- 
:;  by  Sennacherib, 


Samaria,  163 ;  defeated  by  Jehoash,  167 ; 
subdued  by  Asshumaiupal,  37S ;  tnbute 
to  Shalmanescr  IV.,  379;  ra  Binlikhish 
III.,  383;  Tiglath-inleser  II.,  171,  ^Bji 
revolt,  3S9;  Sennachciib^B  campaign, 
3ofi  :  campniEus  of  EsaHiaddon,  405  ; 
Slvasion   of  Psanunetik,  184  ;  of  Nebu- 


Taanach,  in  Judah,  taken  by  Shishak, 
Taaulh,  female  form  of  god  Ao,  454, 

Tabeai,  Eon  of,  see  Ashariah 
Tabernacle,  99,  103.239;  atShiloh,ii 
Tabernacles,  feast  of,  99 
Table  of  shew-bread,  103,  t04. 239 


Tafnekht,  king  of  Egypt,  276 

Tahennn  invade  Egypt,  259 

Tahpanhes,  JevHsh  refugees  there,  igi 

Tahraka  is  sent  sigainst  Sennacherib,  179, 
37S  ;  becomes  king  of  Egypt ;  wars  in 
Lybia,  278 :  attacked  and  defeated  by 


defeats  Tahraka,  280 


Syria  with  Phllis 
Tatoiis,  23s 
Talmud,  of  Jen 


Dur  Banit,  279  ;  temple  al,  3 
Tartiula.  king  of  Gamgum,  in 


Damascus, 
Taishish,  son  of . 
Tarsbish,  Pbcenic 
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Tcmjils  of  Solomon,  .42  ;  dEdicabon,  143 : 
plundered  by  Shishat,  15^  ;  by  Jchoash, 

Maoas^eh,  iSi  :  restored  by  Joaiah,  1S3  ; 
plundered  by  Nebucliadneizar,  187, 490  ; 

Tenplci  fieypdari,  by  Pyraudd^  ao6, 318 ; 
atSediDEh,  114,235^  of  Shepherd  kiDEs 
at  Ainana,  136  ;  at  Mapata  and  Sdeb, 
S37 :  at  Abydos,  a,i,  945  :  insoripliona  of 
lunses  IL,  ssy  :  at  IpsambulT  745,  250, 

Egypt,  3B7  :  wotEhip  in,  ga?  ;  imponancc 
in  atl,  32B  ;  to  Osortasen  lit,  331— 


Tela,  Iting  qf  Egypt,  ^3,  am 

TelHipolis,  ChaldzaD,  34s 

Teumman,  ting  qf  Sunana.  joins  revolt  of 

Tezpi,  Ajoericao  Noah,  tj 

Thamoa,  taken  by  Sennacheiib.  399 

Thargal,  name  of.  Si,  js2 

Thebes,  foundatjoo  of,  213;  twelfth  dy- 
nasty, 3T4  ;  thitteenth  dyoasty,  317 ; 
buildings  of  Thothnies  III.,  336 ;  bodies 

■enphtah  there,  360  ;  takeo 

A^hurbanipal  ;  obeli^  taken  to  Nipe- 
veh,  380;  Etluopians,  383;  Paammctik, 
3S3 ;  tombs,  333 ;  temples  and  palaces^ 

Themuthis,  daiighlet  of  Pharaoh,  eaves 

Tholh  buries  inscribed  tablets,  1;;   god 


361  ;  trib 
Thothmcs 


Hatasu,  239; 
battle   at  Me- 


,    Assyrian,    in    E 
n,  king  of  Egypt,  1 


iretender  to  thlDOe  of  Isra 


356,  374 ;  wars  »ilh  Bab] 
469 ;  huntiDg  wild  beasts, 
Tlg^ath^ilt 


fiahylonia,  4J0 :    invades   Syria,    389 ; 
revolt^  3S9  ;  again  invades  Syria  ;    court 


'Hgro-Euphrates  l>asu) 
Tims,  Assyrian  .Uvisir 
Tirhafcah,  i«  Tahraka 


Omri,  T56 
Titan,  son  of  Xisuthto; 
Tithes,  institution  of,  t< 


Tower,  of  Ramses,  266 
Trade  of  Neolithic  epoch,  31 
Transformations  of  dead  in  Hi 
Tree  of  life,  11 
Triads,  Egyptian,  323;  Assyrl 

454;  Babylonian,  ^ 
Troy,   penple   of    assist    Kb 

Ramses  fl.,  249 
Tsahi,  subdued  by  Thothmes 
Tses-hortsa,  king  of  i^ypt,  sc 
Tubal,  son  of  Japhet,  6r 
Tubalcain  first  worker  in  meta 
Tuham,  king  of  Istuoda,  al 


rnklat-sa 


1  II-.  377 
■unar-i,  tomb  of,  30. 
■unep,  taken  by  Tholbmes  III.,  333 

^°^de:a,'342  ;  writing,  345 
'urin  papyrus,  199 


Tyh,  de 


nof  E 
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Tyre,  inuriptioa  of  Kgmaes  11-^  ^< 
Egyptian  officer  at,  956 ;  tribute 
A^umuinAl,  37S ;  to  SbaLmane&er  IV 
sSi ;  to  Binlikh^  III.,  383 ;  U  Tiglat 
^eserTI,,  38^;  repulse  of  Sat^n,  y^ 
taken  by  AsshurbaDLpd,  408 1   revol 

Tyrrhenians  invade  Egypt,  s& 

U. 
UahpraheL  kii 


Uaserken,  king  of  Egypt,  176 
UgrO'flnaish,  race :  physiognomy  ot  53 
UlLnshuo,  made  king  of  Van,  393  -.  defe; 


Umt 


king 


defeated  by  S 
Undashi  Suaiai 

Unity   f  the  human  race, 
Upfi,  king  of,   tribulary 


Van,  pilTaged  by  Assyrians,  3S1 :  Sargon's 
Vedas,  tiaditions  m,  11,  36 

O^rtien  l!"^"''  "'  '  '"'°"^°"' 
Wady  Mogharah,  faciorie?  at,  103 
Wady  Mokattib,  97 
Warfare,  Hebrew  mode  of,  158  n. 
Warriors,  class  of  in  Egypt,  2go 
~"    erofhTe,  11 

Wa,    people,     conquered      by     Pe|n 

Wesving'  and   spinning,  origin    of,  , ;  in 

lake  ullages,  35 
Week,  introduced  by  Assyrians,  449 
Veil,  art=«an,  consirucled  by  Ssti  I.,  344 
White  race,  origmal  babiui,  51,  54 ;  altet- 

eo,  treatment  of  by  Hebrews,  loj 
Words,  prinulive  choice  o^  65 ;  formation 


Ur  ICalneh),  & 
at,  354,  35' 
Babylon,  35= 


34S.  3 


Uriah  the  HitlitE,  139 
UHjah  rbe  prophet,  186 
Uiikki,  king  of  Kui,  tribnte 
pileserll.,  38s;  atDamasci 
Urim,  king  of  Hubisna,  at  Da 
Urumiyeh,  lake,    expedition 

Userkera,  Vhag  of  Egypt,  aro 
Uskbilli,  king  of  Tuna,  at  Dai 
Ulenaila  of  Tabernacle,  103,  a; 
Uxians,  in  Oialdsa,  343 
UzEiah,  kiiu  of  Judah,  succee 
fortifies  Etatb ;  lates  Gaih : 


o  Tiglach- 
,39a 


Xenies,  plunder? 
Xisndrrus,  escap 


Yakindu,  king  of  Aradns,  kills  himself,  40S 

Yala,  king  of  Hedjaz,  406 

Yaman,  usurps  throne  of  AshJod  ;  dies  lo 

Hulukhi,  394 
Yanbo,  city  in  Arabia  taken  by  Asshur- 

banipal,  4T4 
Yataamit  die  Sabian  pays  tribute  to  Sar- 

Vaibrib  (Medina),  4c6;  taken  by  Asshur- 

Yaubid,of  Haraath,  rebels  against  Sargoa, 

r,  Egyp^an,  231  n,,  e68  n.    Assyrian, 
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INDEX, 

Zedekiali   (Matt 


Zal  (Hetoopolis),  atta/^ed  by  Shasu,  2. 


Zebulon,  !on  of, 
Zechaiiah,  Ihe  ] 


Zikat  Sin,  kins  of  Chaldaa, 
Zikarta,  see  SagartU 
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